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BOOK    VII. 


OF 


FIGURATIVE   SYNTAX, 


ffhat  is  meant  by  Figures  m  Syntax',  of  their  use,  and 
that  they  may  be  all  reduced  to  four. 

WE  have  already  divided  syntax  into  two  parts,  simple  and 
figurative;  and  we  took  notice  that  the  figurative  was 
that  which  receded  from  the  customary  and  natural  rules,  to  foUowr 
some  particular  turns  of  expression  authorised  by  the  learned, 
which  is  what  we  understand  here  by  the  word  Figure. 

So  necessary  is  the  knowledge  of  these  figures,  that  without  it, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  the  antient  authors,  or  to 
write  pure  and  elegant  Latin. 

We  shall  reduce  them  all  to  four,  after  the  example  of  the 
learned  Sanctius,  who  says  that  all  the  rest  are  chimeras.  Mon- 
strosi  partus  grammaticorum.     In  Miner,  sua^  lib.  4. 

For  by  this  word  figure  is  meant,  either  a  defect  and  omission  of 
some  part  of  a  sentence;  and  this,  is  generally  called  Ellipsis  : 

Or  something  superfluous  and  redundant,  and  this  is  called  a 
Pleonasm  : 

Or  a  disproportion  knd  disagreement  in  the  parts,  when  the 
construction  is  framed  rather  according  to  the  sense  than  the 
words,  and  this  we  shall  call  Syllepsis.  Though  some  modern 
grammarians  give  it  the  name  of  Synthesis  : 

Or  an  inversion  of  the  regular  and  natural  order  of  words  in  a 
sentence,  and  this  we  call  Hyperbaton. 

To  these  figures  some  likewise  join  that  of  Hellenism,  or 
Greek  Phrase,  which  is  when  we  use  such  expressions  in  Latinj 
in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  as  cannot  be  defended  by  the  rules  of 
Latin  syntax.  ' 

And  as  for  Antiptosis,  or  Enallage,  we  shall  prove  at  the 
latter  end  that  it  is  as  unnecessary  as  the  rest  which  we  have  omit- 
ted, and  that  the  whole  may  be  reduced  to  these  four  figure». 
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Chapter  I. 
Of  the  jir  St  figure  called  Ellipsis. 

THE  first  figure  is  called  Ellipsis,  that  is,  defect  or  omission^ 
and  this  is  of  two  sorts.  For  sometimes  we  ought  to  under- 
stand what  is  not  at  all  mentioned  in  a  sentence:  and  sometimes 
we  understand  a  noun  or  a  verb  that  has  been  already  expressed, 
Tvhether  we  take  it  in  the  same  or  in  a  different  sense  ;  this  is 
what  we  call  Zeugma. 

Now  the  first  sort  of  ellipsis  is  built  particularly  on  what  we  find 
in  antier\t  authors,  who  expresf'ing  their  thpughts  more  at  large, 
and  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  have  thereby  shewn  us  the  na- 
tural government,  and  what  we  are  to  suppose  in  the  more  figura- 
tive and  concise  manner  of  writing,  which  was  afterwards  adopt- 
ed. The  most  general  rules  that  we  ought  to  consider  here,  and 
which  have  been  partly  hinted  at  already  in  the  preceding  re- 
marks, and  in  the  Syntax,  may  be  reduced  to  nine  or  ten  heads, 
and  these  should  be  looked  upon  as  fundamental  maxims,  in  order 
to  take  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  and  to  understand  an  author 
thoroughly. 

I.   Verb  understood. 

I.  GENERAL  MAXIM.  Every  sentence  is  composed  of  à 
noun  and  a  verb,  and  therefore  where  the  verb  is  not  expressed,  it 
inust  be  understood. 

Hence  what  the  grammarians  call  apposition,  as  Aima  soror  ; 
Urbs  Athencc,  is  properly  an  ellipsis  of  the  substantive  verb,  for 
Anna  ens,  or  (because  this  participle  is  obsolete)  qua  est  soror: 
Urbs  quœ  est,  or  quœ  dicitur  Athenœ  :  just  as  Caesar  says,  Carmo- 
nenses  quœ  est  Jirmissima  civitas,  lib.  2.  B.  C.  Hence  it  is  that  the. 
French  hardly  ever  make  an  apposition  by  substantives  only,  bcr 
cause  this  language  has  an  aversion  to  the  figure  ellipsis.  But  either 
they  put  one  of  the  nouns  in  tfce  genitive,  La  ville  de  Rome,  the 
dty  of  Rome  ;  or  they  add  a  verb.  La  ville  qui  est  appelée  Rome,  the 
dty  "which  is  called  Rome  ;  or  they  add  an  adjective  to  one  of  the 
two  substantives,  Rome  ville  célèbre,  Rome  ajumous  city  ;  Anne  ma 
sœur ,  my  sister  Anne  ;  and  not  Rome  ville  ^  sçeur  Anne.  ForwhicU 
reason  they  do  not  translate,  Ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus,  Priez  pour 
nous  pécheurs,  pray  for  us  sinners  ;  but,  priez  pour  nous  pauvres  pé- 
cheurs,  pray  for  us  poor  sinners,  or  priez  pour  nous  qui  sommes  pécheurs f 
pray  for  us  luho  are  sinners.     And  in  like  manner  the  rest. 

Now  the  apposition  is  not  only  formed  of  one  word,  but  like- 
wise of  many,  Donarem  tripodas,  prœmia  fortium,  Hor.  that  is,  qu} 
sunt  prcemiaforlium.  Vicina  co'égi  pt  quamvis  avido  parèrent  arva 
Colono  :  gratum  opus  agricolis,  Virg. 

But  it  is  customary  to  refer  to  apposition,  words  that  have  more 
of  the  nature  of  an  adjective  ;  as  Homo  servus  }  Victor  exercitus  ; 
Nemo  homo,  &c. 

+  There 
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There  are  also  a  great  many  occasions  on  which  the  verh  is  un- 
-derstood,  especially  the  substantive  verb,  Sed  vus  qui  tandem,  sup. 
€étis?  And  some  other  verb  likewise,  as  in  Fompeianuin  cogito,  Cic. 
sup.  ire.     Dii  meliora,  sup.  facianL 

When  one  speaks  proverbisJly,  Fortuna fortes,  Cic.  sup.  adjuvat^ 
By  a  rhetorical  figure,  Quos  ego,  Virg.  sup.  castigarem  ;  and  on 
niany  other  occasions  which  may  be  learnt  by  use,  or  may  be  seen 
in  the  2d  list  hereto  annexed. 

II.  The  Nominative  understood  before  the  Verb» 

li.  GENERAL  MAXIM.  Every  verb  hath  its  nominative 
expressed  or  understood  ;  but  there  are  commonly  three  ways  of 
suppressing  the  nominative. 

1.  In  the  first  and  second  person,  Amavi  te,  quo  die  cognovi,  Cic. 
sup.  ego.     Quidjacis  ?  sup.  tu  ;  &c. 

2.  In  verbs  relating  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  Aiunt,  Jerunt, 
prcedicant,  sup.  homines. 

S.  In  verbs  that  are  called  impersonal.  Vivittir,  sup.  vita.  For 
since  we  say,  Vivere  vitam,  it  follows  that  we  may  also  say  Vivitur 
vita,  because  the  accusative  of  the  verb  active  may  always  be 
rendered  by  the  nominative  of  the  passive.  In  like  manner  when 
we  say,  peccatur,  we  are  to  understand  peccatum,  and  Cicero  has 
expressed  it,  Q,uo  in  genere  multa  peccantur.  Vigitatur,  sup.  nox, 
as  Ovid  has  it,  Nodes  vigilantur  amarce.  Festinatur,  properatur, 
sup.  res,  or Juga  ;  as  Virgil  hath  expressed  it,  Festinatefugam  ;  and 
the  rest  in  the  same  manner.  The  reason  of  this  is  because  these 
verbs  are  called  impersonal  through  a  mistake,  as  we  have  already 
shewn,  p.  122.  and  following,  and  that  they  may  have  their  nomi- 
native and  persons  like  the  rest. 

Hereto  we  may  refer  those  verbs  which  Sanctius  calleth  Verba 
oiatiirct,  that  express  a  natural  effect,  as  Pluit,  tonat,  fulgurat,  nin' 
git,  lucescit,  where  we  understand,  Deus,  ccelum,  or  natura  ;  or  the 
noun  itself  whence  the  verb  is  derived,  as  pluvia,  nix,  tux,  &c, 
since  we  find  that  the  vulgar  languages  oftentimes  put  this  nomi- 
native, at  least  with  an  adjective,  as  in  French,  il  a  plu  une  grosse 
pluie,  it  has  rained  a  heavy  shower  :  And  in  Latin  otiier  nouns  are 
joined,  as  saxa  pluunt,  Stat.     Tantum  pluit  ilice  glanais,  Virg, 

The  infinitive  oftentimes  supplieth  the  place  of  the  nominative, 
and  ought  to  be  understood  as  such  in  discourse,  because  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  verbal  noun,  according  to  what  hath  been  already 
said,  p.  113. 

III.  The  Accusative  understood  after  the  Verb, 

III.  GENERAL  MAXIM.  Every  verb  active  hath  its  accu- 
«ative  expressed  or  understood.  But  it  is  oftentimes  omitted,  and 
especially  before  the  relative  qui,  quœ,  quod,  as  Facilius  reperias, 
(sup.  homines  J  qui  Romamprqficiscantur,  quàm  ego  qui  Athenas,  Cic. 
See  likewise  what  hath  been  said  on  the  14;th  rule,  and  in  the  re- 
marks on  the  Verbs,  chap.  1. 

But 
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But  it  is  also  observable  that  the  infinitive,  as  a  noun  verbal, 
may  be  frequently  understood  for  the  case  of  its  own  verb,  as  we 
have  made  appear  in  different  places.  Thus  when  I  say  currit,  we 
are  to  understand  cursum,  or  to  cu7-rere,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
Pergit,  we  must  understand  pergere,  and  the  rest  in  the  same  man- 
ner  ;  which  would  seem  odd  at  first,  if  we  did  not  find  that  the  an- 
tients  expressed  themselves  in  this  manner,  Pergis  pergere,  Plaut. 
Pergayn  ire  domum,  Ter.  And  thus  it  is  the  Greeks  say  e^rj  <pâyxt, 
dixit  dicere,  and  the  like. 

IV.  JVhe7i  the  Infinitive  is  alone^  the  mrh  that  governs  it 

is  understood. 

IV.  GENERAL  MAXIM.  Whenever  the  infinitive  is  by  it- 
self in  a  sentence,  we  must  understand  a  verb  by  which  it  is  go- 
verned, as  cœpit,  solebat,  or  some  other.  Ego  iliud  sedulo  negare 
factum.  Ter.  sup.  cœpi.  Facile  omnes  perferre  ac  pati,  Id.  sup.  50- 
lebat  ;  which  is  more  usual  with  poets  and  historians,  though  we 
sometimes  meet  with  it  in  Cicero,  Galba  autem  multas  similitudines 
afferre,  midtaque  pro  aquitate  dicere  :  where  we  ought  always  to 
understand  a  verb,  without  pretending  that  the  infinitive  is  there 
instead  of  the  preter-imperfect,  by  a  figlire  that  has  no  sort  of 
foundation. 

Sometimes  a  participle  is  understood,  as  in  Caesar.  Divitiacus 
eomplexus  obsecrare  cœpit,  ne  quid  gravites  injratrem  statueret  ;  scire 
se  ilia  esse  vera,  nee  quemquam  ex  eo  plus  quàm  se  doloris  capere,  for 
dicens  se  scire,  &c. 

V.  When  an  Adjective  is  alone,  some  substantive  or  other 

is  understood.     Of  the  word  Negotium. 

v.  GENERAL  MAXIM.  Every  adjective  supposeth  its  sub- 
stantive expressed  or  understood.  Thus,  because  juvenis,  servusy 
&c.  are  adjectives,  they  suppose  homo  ;  because  bubula,  suilla,  &c. 
are  also  adjectives,  they  suppose  caro.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
this  sort,  of  which  we  shall  presently  give  a  list. 

But  when  the  adjective  is  in  the  neuter  gender,  the  word  Ne- 
gotium is  generally  understood  for  its  substantive,  which  word 
by  the  antients  was  taken  for  res,  the  same  as  the  TO'  nPÂrMA 
of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Verbum  of  the  Hebrews. 

Cicero  himself  has  used  it  in  this  sense,  when  he  says  of  C.  An- 
tony who  did  not  pay  him  :  Teucris  ilia,  lentum  negotium.  Ad  At- 
tic. It  is  an  affair  that  goes  on  but  very  slovoly.  And  in  anothef 
place  ;  Ad  tanti  belli  opinionem,  quod  ego  negotium,  &c.  And  in  this 
isense  Ulpian  has  used  it,  when  he  says,  that  there  are  more  things 
than  words  in  nature,  Ut  plura  sint  negotia  quàm  vocabula. 

We  even  frequently  find  that  Cicero  takes  Res  and  Negotium, 
for  the  same  thing.  Ejus  Negotium  sic  velim  suscipias,  ut  si  esset 
RES  mea.  Which  is  proper  to  be  observed  in  order  to  understand 
the  force  of  several  expressions,  and  of  many  elegant  particles, 
which  this  author  makes  use  of,  as  Rerun  autem  omnium  nee  aptius 

est 
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est  quidquam  ad  opes  tuendas,  quhn  diligi  ;  nee  alienius  quam  timeri  ; 
Offic.  1.  Where  we  see  that  aptms  and  alienius,  being  of  the  neuter 
gender,  do  suppose  negntium  for  their  substantive,  which  refers 
however  to  the  word  res,  mentioned  by  him  before,  as  to  its  sy- 
nonymous term.  Again,  Sed  ego  hoc  utor  argumento  quam-ob- 
rem  me  ex  animo,  veréque  diligi  arbitrer.  For  quaniobrem,  which  is 
taken  for  an  adverb,  is  composed  of  three  words.  And  res  here 
refers  to  nrgumenttm,  which  he  mentioned  before,  as  if  it  were  ob 
quod  argwnentum,  or  ob  quod  negotium,  on  lohich  account. 

So  in  his  oration  against  Verres,  where  he  says,  Fecerunt  ut 
istum  accusarem,  à  quo  mea  lungissime  ratio,  voluntasque  abhor rebat; 
that  is,  à  quo  negotio  accusationis,  according  to  Asconius.  And 
whence  Terence  says,  Utinam  hoc  sit  modo  defunctum,  we  must  un- 
derstand negotiuyn,  according  to  Donatus. 

And  therefore  when  we  say,  Triste  lupus  stabulis  ;  Varium  8ç 
mutabilc  semper  femina,  we  ought  to  understand  this  same  negotium, 
without  looking  for  another  turn  by  the  feminine,  in  order  to  say 
with  the  grammarians,  that  it  is  Res  tristis,  Res  mutabilis  :  as  if 
i^egotium  could  not  perform  the  same  office  as  Res. 

In  like  manner  the  names  of  arts  and  sciences  are  generally  in 
the  neuter  in  Cicero,  because  this  substantive  is  understood.  M«- 
sicorum  perstudiosus,  Cic.  Nisi  in  physicis  plumbei  sumus,  Cic.  P%- 
sica  ilia  ipsa  8^  mathematica  quœ  posuisti,  Cic.  sup.  negoiia. 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  understood,  when  the  relative  is  in  the 
neuter  gender,  as  Non  est  quod  gratias  agas  ;  that  is,  non  est  nego- 
iium,  or  nullum  est  negotium  propter  quod  gratias  agasy  or  agere  de* 
beas. 

Classe  virisque  potens,  per  quœ  fera  bellaferuntur,  Ovid. 
And  in  like  manner,  Lunam  4"  Stellas,  quœ  tujundâsti  ;  that  is,  quce 
negotia. 

Hereby  we  see  that  the  grammarians  had  no  great  reason  to 
call  this  a  Syllepsis,  or  to  say  that  the  neuter  gender  was  more 
noble  than  the  other  two,  and  therefore  included  them  both.  For 
herein  they  have  committed  two  considerable  mistakes  :  The  first 
is  their  not  understanding  what  is  properly  meant  by  the  neuter, 
which  is  only  a  negative  gender,  and  consequently  cannot  be  more 
noble  than  the  other  two,  nor  include  them  both.  The  second 
is  their  mistaking  the  cause  of  this  construction  in  the  neuter^ 
which  is  no  other  than  the  ellipsis  of  the  word  negotia  ;  for  which 
reason  they  imagined  it  could  be  used  only  in  regard  to  inanimate 
things,  whereas  we  meet  with  instances  of  it  in  others,  as  hath 
been  shewn  in  the  Syntax,  rule  5.  p.  11.  and  as  we  are  further  able 
to  demonstrate  by  authorities,  as  when  Tacitus  says.  Parentes, 
liberos,Jratres,  vilia  habere;  that  is,  vilia  negotia,  to  slight  them. 
And  Lucretius  : 

Ductores  Danaum  delecti  prima  virorum. 
And   this  figure  of  Negotia  understood,    is   so   familiar  in  the 
Latin   tongue,    that  Cicero   makes  use  of  it  on  many  occasions, 
where  he  might  have  done  otherwise,  as  when  he  says,  Annus  sa" 
Ifibris  Sf  pestilens  contraria  (for  contrarii)  that  is,  sunt  contraria  ne- 

gotia. 
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gotta,  aft  contrary  things.  And  in  his  book  on  Old  Age  :  Sœpe  enim 
inter/id  querelis  meorum  œqualium,  qiice  C.  Saliuator,quœ  Sp.  Albinus, 
dtplorare  solehant  ;  he  could  not  say,  querelis  quœ,  without  under- 
standing negotia  ;  since  it  is  plain,  that  quœ  refers  to  those  com- 
plaints, as  it  appears  likewise  by  Gaza's  Greek  translation  ;  zsoX- 
7,âx/ç  yâ^  roi  zji^thvypv  OAYPMOIS  OY2  ile^aca-i  )iXTo'^v^f<rQxi  : 
and  therefore  that  he  might  have  put  qtias,  if  he  had  not  under- 
stood this  other  noun,  which  is  of  the  neuter  gender.  In  regard  to 
which  we  refer  to  what  shall  be  said  hereafter  upon  the  Syllepsis. 

And  if  it  should  be  again  objected,  that  in  Hebrew  the  ad- 
jective feminine  is  oftentimes  taken  absolutel}',  as  Uiiam  petii  à 
Domino,  that  is,  U7iam  rem,  though  we  cannot  understand  a  sub- 
stantive feminine,  because  those  words  which  signify  rem,  or  nego- 
tium,  are  all  masculine  in  that  language  : 

I  answer  that  there  is  never  a  passage  in  Scripture,  where  the 
adjective  feminine  occurs  alone,  but  a  substantive  feminine  is  to 
be  understood,  though  it  is  neither  res  nor  negotium,  which  are  mas- 
culine in  this  language  ;  and  therefore  in  the  above-mentioned 
example  we  are  to  understand  rhviv  scheela,  petitionem,  as  appears 
from  what  it  expressed  in  another  place,  Fetitionem  unam  ego  peto 
abste,  3.  Reg.  2.  16. 

Negotium  is  likewise  understood  in  the  following  elegant 
phrases.  Quoad  ejzis  Jiicere  poteris.  Qiioad  ejus  Jieri  poterit,  and 
the  like  ;  of  which  we  have  made  mention  above,  Sect.  5.  ch.  1. 
D.  5.  upon  the  word  Qiioad.  For  the  infinitive  ^cere,  or  Jieri, 
ought  there  to  be  considered  as  a  noun,  which  governs  ejus  in  the 
genitive,  sup.  negotii.  Thus,  Quoad  ejus  Jacere  poteris,  signifies, 
quantum  poteris  ad  Jacere  (for  ad  effcclum)  tjus  negotii.  And  quoad 
ejus  Jieri  poferit,  signifies,  quantum  ad  tjus  rei,  or  negotii  potestas 
ent.  As  much  as  possible,  as  far  as  there  will  be  a  possibility  of 
doing  it.  And  the  rest  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  what  very 
few  seem  to  have  rightly  comprehended. 

VI.  Antecedent  with  the  Relative  understood, 

VI.  GENERAL  MAXIM.  Every  relative  has  a  relation  to 
the  antecedent  which  it  represents.  Therefore  it  is  an  ellipsis^ 
when  the  antecedent,  which  ought  ever  to  be  understood  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  relative,  is  mentioned  only  before  ;  as  Est  pater 
quern  amo,  for  quern  patrem  amo  :  And  the  ellipsis  is  double,  when 
the  antecedent  happens  to  be  neither  before  nor  after,  as  Sunt  quos 
arma  délectant,  and  the  like.  But  we  have  said  enough  of  both  ia 
the  rule  of  the  relative,  p.  4.  and  following. 

VII.  What  is  to  be  understood  when  the  Genitive  comes 
after  an  Adjective,  or  after  a  Verb. 

VII.  GENERAL  MAXIM.    Whenever  there  comes  a  geni- 
tive after  a  noun  adjective,  or  after  a  verb,  either  it  is  a  Greek 
phrase,  depending  on  the  preposition,  or  we  must  understand  a 
general  noun  by  which  it  is  governed:    And  it  is  an  unquestion- 
able 
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able  truth,  that  neither  in  Greek  or  Latin,  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  verb  or  adjective,  which  of  itself  is  capable  of  governing 
the  genitive.  This  we  have  shewn  in  each  particular  rule,  and 
what  hath  been  said  upon  the  subject,  may  be  reduced  to  five  prin- 
cipal points. 

1.  When  the  adjective  is  said  to  be  taken  substantively,  we  must 
ever  understand  the  substantive  negotium^  tempus,  or  some  other 
particular  noun,  Ultimum  dimicationis,  Liv.  sup.  tempus.  Amara 
curarum,  Hor.  sup.  negotia.  Which  Lucretius,  Tacitus,  and  Ap- 
puleius  seem  to  have  particularly  affected. 

2.  When  one  of  the  nouns,  called  correlatives,  is  understood, 
Sophia  Septimiy  Cic.  sup.  Jilia.  Hectoris  Andromache.  Virg.  sup. 
%uor,     Palinurus  Phœdromi,  Plaut.  sup.  servus. 

3.  When  causa,  or  ratione,  is  understood,  just  as  the  Greeks  un- 
derstand zvexM  or  %«$<y.  Cum  ille  se  custodice  diceret  in  castris  reman- 
sisse,  sup.  causa. 

4>.  When  mentioning  the  names  of  places,  we  put  the  genitive 
after  the  preposition.  Ad  Castoris,  Cic.  In  Veneris,  Plaut.  sup.  ce- 
dem.  In  like  manner,  Per  Varronis,  s\x^.Jundum.  Ex  ApoUodoriy 
Cic.  sup.  chronicis.    Exjeminini  sexus  descendentes,  sup.  stirpe,  &c. 

5.  When  the  genitive  is  put  after  the  verb.  Est  Regis,  sup. 
cff,cium.  JEstimare  litis,  Caesar  ad  Cicer.  sup.  causa.  Abesse  bi- 
dui,  Cic.  sup.  itinere.  Accusarejurti,  sup.  crimine.  Est  Romœ,  sup, 
in  oppido.  And  others  of  the  same  sort,  which  we  have  observed  ia 
the  rules. 

But  when  the  genitive  plural  does  not  happen  to  be  in  the  same 
gender,  nor  in  the  same  case  with  its  adjective,  we  ought  to  un- 
derstand the  noun  repeated.  Corruptus  vanis  rerum,  Hor.  that  is, 
Corruptiis  vanis  rebus  rerum  ;  so  that  this  is  the  genitive  of  parti- 
tion. Just  as  we  read  in  Livy,  Neque  earum  rerum  esse  uUam  rem. 
Which  shews  the  little  reason  there  has  been  to  call  this  an  Anti- 
phrasis. 

VIII.  JVhat  xve  are  to  understand,  when  the  Accusative 

is  by  itself. 

yill.  GENERAL  MAXIM.  Whenever  there  is  an  accu- 
àative  in  a  sentence,  it  is  governed  either  by  a  verb  active,  or  by  a 
preposition  (except  it  agrees  with  the  infinitive,  as  me  amare.) 
Wherefore  when  we  find  neither  of  these,  we  must  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, as  Me  miserum,  sup.  sentio. 

But  the  preposition  is  much  oftener  understood,  as  Eo  spectatum 
ludos,  for  ad  spectatum.  See  the  chapter  on  the  Supines,  p.  129, 
Pridie  Calendas,  for  ante  Calendas,  and  such  like,  of  which  we 
«hall  give  a  list  hereafter. 

IX.  fVhat  we  are  to  understand,  when  the  Ablative  is 

by  itself, 

IX.  GENERAL  MAXIM.  The  ablative  is  never  in  a  sen- 
tence,  but  when  it  is  governed  by  a  preposition,  though  frequently 

this 
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this  preposition  is  only  understood.  We  have  given  instancei 
hereof  in  all  the,  particdar  rules,  and  we  shall  presently  give  a  list 
of  them  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  learner. 

X.  Two  Other  very  remarkable  Ellipses  ;  one  where  we 
are  to  understand  the  Nominative  oj  the  Verb,  and  the 
other  where  we  must  supply  the  Ferb  by  the  Confej^t, 

1.  It  often  falls  out  that  the  nominative  of  the  verb  is  not  ex- 
pressed, and  then  we  must  take  it  by  the  context  ;  as  Cujus  belli 
cum  ei  summa  esset  data,  eoqiie  cum  exercitu  profectus  esset,  &c.  Corn. 
Nepos,  for  eoque  is  cum  exercitu  profectus  esset.  Id  cum  factum  multi 
indignarentur  magnœque  esset  invidiœ  tyranno.  Idem,  for  magnœque 
id  factum  esset  invidiœ,  SiC.  Ain'' tu,  te  illius  inveyiisse  Jiliarn?  In." 
veni,  Sç  domi  est,  Plaut.  for  iUa  domi  est.  Dum  équités  prœliantur, 
BucchiLSCum peditibus,  quosJiUus  ejus  adduxerat,  neque  in  priore piigna 
adfuerant,  postremam  Romanorum  aciem  invadunt,  Sallust.  for  neque 
ii  adfuerant,  or  else  quique  non  adfuerant.  Caesar  and  Livy  abound 
in  such  expressions. 

2.  We  are  oftentimes  obliged  to  supply  a  verb  in  one  of  the 
members  of  a  period,  not  as  it  is  in  the  other,  but  quite  different, 
just  as  the  context  directs  us,  as  in  Virgil  : 

Disce  puer  virtutem  ex  me  verumque  laborem, 

Fortunam  ex  aliis.     12.  ^n. 
Wliere,  as  Servius  observeth,  with  fortunam  we  must  understand 
opta,  pete,  or  accipe,  and  not  disce,  which  goes  before,  because^r- 
tu7ia  non  discitur.     Again, 

Sacra  manu  victôsque  Deos,  parvûmque  nepotem 

Ipse  trahit. 
V^here  trahit  TQÏers  or\\y  io  nepotem  ;  and  with  sacra  and  2)eo5  we 
must  understand  portât.     In  like  manner,  1.  Georg. 

Ne  tenues  pluvier,  rapidive  potentia  solis 

Acrior,  Sf  Borecc  penetrabilefrigus  adurat. 
For  the  word  adurat  refers  extremely  well  to  the  sun,  and  to  cold, 
as  Servius  takes  notice  ;  but  as  to  tenues  pluvïce,  we  must  under- 
stand noceant,  or  some  such  thing,  as  Linacer  and  Ramus  have  ob- 
served. In  like  manner  in  TuUy,  Fortuna,  qua  illi forent issiw3, 
nos  duriore  confictati  videmur.  Where  co?z^/c/rti/ agrees  only  with 
the  second  member,  whereas  in  the  first  we  must  understand  usi^ 
says  Scioppius.  And  in  Phaedrus,  lib.  4.  fab.  16.  Non  veto  dimitti, 
verum  cruciarifame,  where  it  is  plain,  that  with  the  second  member 
we  must  understand  jiibeo,  volo,  or  the  like,  and  not  veto.  Which 
is  still  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  more  contrary  to  the  de- 
licacy of  our  (the  French)  language,  which  does  not  admit  of 
our  making  use  of  a  verb  that  refers  to  two  words  or  members  of 
a  period,  unless  it  can  be  said  separately  of  either. 

It  is  by  this  sort  of  Ellipsis  that  we  must  explain  a  great  many 
passages  in  the  Vulgate  edition  of  the  Scripture,  as  in  St.  James, 
Glonetur  autemfrater  humilis  in  exaltatione  sua,  dives  autem  in  humi- 
litate  sua,  where,  according  to  the  most  probable  opinion,  followed 
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by  Estius,  we  are  to  understand  confundatur  in  the  second  member, 
and  not  glorietur,  which  is  in  the  first.  By  this  same  figure  Estius 
explaineth  this  passage  of  St.  Paul,  Prohibentium  nubere,  abstinere 
à  cibis,  where  we  must  understand  prœcipientium.  And  this  other, 
Perjidem  ambulamus,  non  per  speciem,  where  stamus  must  be  undef- 
stood,  because  the  word  ambulare  is  indeed  appHcable  to  those 
whom  the  divines  call  viatores,  but  not  to  the  blessed,  unless  it  be 
simply  to  express  the  happiness  they  will  have  in  being  every 
where  with  Christ.  Ambulabunt  mecum  in  albis,  Apocal.  3.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  this  other  passage  of  the  Psalmist,  Per  diem 
sol  non  tiret  te,  neque  luna  per  noctem  :  and  of  this  other  of  Genesis, 
Die  noctuqiie  cestu  urebar.  For  neither  the  moon  nor  the  night 
have  any  heat  or  burning,  to  occasion  a  sensible  inconveniency. 
Therefore  we  must  understand  some  other  word.  In  like  manner 
Lac  vobis  potum  dedi,  non  esca7n ,  yâ-Xac  lijt,»?  lirôrte-x  xxi  où  C^ZfAx,  as 
in  Homer,  olvov  x«<  aïrov  eJovte,  Vinum  S^  Jrumentum  edentes,  where 
it  is  evident  that  something  must  be  understood,  since  St.  Paul  did 
not  mean  that  we  should  drink  what  we  eat,  nor  Homer  that  we 
should  eat  the  wine  we  drink. 

But  we  must  likewise  take  notice,  says  Linacer,  that  it  is  some- 
times almost  impossible  to  determine  which  verb  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood in  nrder  to  complete  the  sense,  as  in  Quintilian,  Si  Jureni 
nocturnum  occidere  licet,  quid  lat/unem'? 

XI.  Of  other  more  remarkable  Particles  that  are  un- 
derstood. 

We  are  oftentimes  obliged  to  understand  magis  or  potius;  as 
Tacita  semper  est  bona  mulier^  quant  loquens,  that  is,  magis  bona. 
Oratiofuit  precibus  quàm  jurgio  similis,  Liv.  that  is,  magis  similis 
Thus  the  Greeks  frequently  understand  ix.Six\ov.  And  thence  it  is 
that  we  find  in  the  Psalmist,  Bonum  est  confidere  in  Domino,  quàm 
conjidei'e  in  homine.  And  in  Terence,  Si  quisquam  est  qui  placere 
cupiat  bonis,  quàm  plurimis,  that  is,  bonis  potius  quàm  plurimis. 

With  simui  we  are  often  to  understand  ac  or  atque.  as  in  Virgil, 
Eel.  4. 

At  simid  heroiim  laudesy  &^  facia  parentis 
Jam  légère,  4"  qucB  sit  poteris  cognoscere  virtus. 
And  in  Cic.  Itaqiie  simul  experrecti  sumus,  visa  ilia  contemnimus.    ■ 
Si  is  understood  when  we  say 

Tu  quoque  magnam 

Partem  opere  in  tanto,  sincret  dolor,  Icare  haberes,  Virg, 

■  Decies  centena  dédisses 

Unie  parco  panels  contenta,  quinque  diebus 
Ail  erat  in  loculis,  Hor. 
Ut  is  not  taken  for  quamvis,  as  some  people  imagine,  but  then 
we  understand  esto  or Jac,  as  in  Ovid,  Protinus  nt  redeas,  facta  vi- 
dehor  anus,  that  is,  esto  ut  staiim  redeas,  tamcn,  &c. 

Neither  is  ut  taken  for  utinam,  as  when  Terence  says,  Ut  Syre 
te  magnusperdat  Jupiter  ;  for  we  are  to  understand  oro,  or  precor  ut, 
&c. 

Whea 
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When  we  say,  cave  cadas,  faxis,  &c.  we  are  to  understand  ne^ 
as  it  is  in  Cicero,  Nonne  caveam  ne  scelusjaciam  ;  likewise  with  the 
we  we  are  to  understand  at,  according  to  Vossius  and  Scioppius, 
for  otherwise  this  ne  would  not  govern  the  subjunctive.  See  what 
hath  been  said  above,  in  explaining  vereor  ne,  p.  162. 

What  they  call  the  potential  or  concessive  mood  may  be  like» 
wise  resolved  by  this  figure,  as  Frangas  potius  quàm  corrigas,  that 
is,  Jiet  potius  ut frangas,  &c.  Vicent,  that  is,  estout  vicerit.  Obsity 
prosit,  nihil  curant,  for  an  obsit,  &c.  In  like  manner  when  we  say, 
Uono  anima,  sis,  it  means, Jiic  ut  sis,  &c.  Ames,  legas,  that  is,  moneo 
te  uty  or Jac  ut  ames,  legas,  &c. 

After  non  modo,  no7i  solum,  non  tantùm,  (provided  it  does  not  hurt 
the  sense)  we  are  to  understand  non;  as,  Alexander  non  modo  par- 
ous, sed  etiam  liberalis,  that  is,  non  modo  non parcus.  Ita  ut  non  modo 
civitas,  sed  ne  vicini  quidem  proximi  sentiant,  Cic.  Non  modo  illi 
invidetur  cetati,  verum  etiam Javetur,  Id.  Offic.  2.  Hence  it  comes 
that  the  7ion  is  sometimes  expressed.  Quia  non  modo  vituperatio 
nulla,  sed  etiam  summa  laus  senectutis  est,  &c.  Concerning  which 
the  reader  may  consult  Muretus  in  his  varice  lectiones. 

The  particle  nempe  is  oftentimes  necessary  for  resolving  se- 
veral absolute  modes  of  speaking  :  as.  Sic  video  philosophis  placu- 
isse  ;  Nil  esse  sapientis  prœstare  nisi  culpam,  Cic.  that  is,  nempe  nihil 
esse,  &c.  Cœitra  verb,  quid  quisque  me  dixisse  dicat,  aut  quomodo  ille 
accipiat,  aut  qua  f  de  mecum  vivant  ii  qui  me  assidue  colunt  ëç  obser- 
vant,prœstare  non  possum.  Id.  that  is,  nempe,  quid  quisque,  &c.  Hoc 
verb  ex  quo  suspicio  nata  est,  me  qucesivisse  aliquidin  quo  te  offendefem^ 
franslatitium  est,  Id.  that  is,  nempe  me  quœsivisse,  &c. 

These  are  the  most  considerable  things  we  had  to  observe  in 
regard  to  the  figure  of  Ellipsis,  whereby  every  body  is  capable  of 
judging  of  all  the  rest.  For  the  most  general  rule  that  can  be 
given  upon  this  subject,  is  to  take  notice  of  the  natural  and  most 
simple  way  of  speaking,  according  to  the  idea  we  receive  from 
vulgar  languages,  which  oftentimes  point  out  to  us  what  we  ought 
reasonably  to  understand. 

Yet  because  on  those  occasions  we  may  be  at  a  loss  for  words, 
unless  we  happen  to  be  very  conversant  in  the  language,  I  shall 
therefore  subjoin  three  lists.  The  first  shall  be  of  nouns  :  and  the 
second  of  verbs,  where  I  do  not  intend  to  include  all  those  that 
may  be  understood  (for  this  would  be  too  tedious  a  piece  of  work) 
but  only  the  principal  ones.  The  third  is  to  be  of  prepositions, 
which  generally  form  most  of  the  governments  and  connexions  of 
speech  in  all  languages. 

XII.     FIRST    LIST. 

Of  several  Nouns  understood  in  Latin  authors. 

JEdes   ifi    understood,    when    we   say,  as  we  have  shewn  that  it   is  also  un» 

Est  domi  to   the  question  Ubi.     See  derstood,  wl  en  we  say,   Parvi  pendu, 

the  Syntax,  rule  25,  p.  50.  and  fol-  Non  sum  slvndo,  Si,c. 

lowing.  Ambo,    when  we  say,    Mars  £f   Venus 

iEs  is  understood,  when  we  say,   JRa-  capli  dolit,   Ovid.     Castor  SC  Pollux 

tio,  or  tabula  atcepii  SÇ  exptnsi,  just  allernis  orientet  if  occidentes.     And 
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the  like.     For  this  is  a  kind  of  É1- 

•  lipsis  according  to  Scioppius;  unless 
we  choose  simply  to  say  that  then  the 
two  siiig'ulars  are  equivalent  to  a  plu- 
ral, and  refer  it  to  the  figure  of  syl- 
lepsis, of  which  hereafter. 

Amnis,  when  we  say,  conftuens,  profluens, 
iorrens,  Jluvius.  See  the  Gendersi 
vol.  I.  p.  G. 

Animus,  when  we  say,  Rogo  te  ut 
boni  consular,  that  is,  ut  statuas  hanc 
rem  esse  boni  animi,  proceeds  from  a 
good  will  ;  though  we  generally 
translate  it  by  the  person  that  re- 
ceives, /  beg  you  viill  take  this  in  good 
part. 

Ars,  or  SciENTiA,  when  we  say,  Me- 
dirina,  Mnsica,  Dialectica,  Rketorica, 
Fabrica,  &c. 

Arvum,"  when  we  say,  novate.  Culla 
vovaliu,  Virg.  But  when  he  says, 
Tonsas  navales,  we  are  to  understand 
terras,  so  cal  led  à  novando,  says  Varro, 
because  they  are  renewed,  or  the  seed 

-   is  changed. 

BoN^,  when  we  say,   Uomn  frugi  :  for 

■  the  antients  used  to  say,  bonre  frit  gis  ; 

afterwards  they  said,  buna  fnigi  ;  and 

at  length  frugi,  by  itself,  as  Sanctius 

observes. 

Campum,  when  we  say,  per  npertum  ire. 

Carcer,  as  it  was  heretofore  neuter, 
ought  to  be  understood,  in  saying, 
Pistrinum,  Tullianum,  &c. 

Causa,  in  saying,  Exertilum  opprimen- 
daliberlalis  habet,  Sallust.  Successo- 
rnm  Minervœ  indoluit,  Ovid.  Integer 
vitœ,  sceleris  purus,  Hon  See  the  Syn- 
tax, p.  22. 

Caro,  when  we  say,  buhula,  vervecina, 
suilla,  ferina,  &C. 

Castra,  when  we  say  staliva,  hyberna. 
See  Heteroc.  vol.  1.  p.  161. 

Centena,  when  we  say.  Debet  decies, 
or  decies  seslertiûm.  See  the  chapter 
on  Sesterces,  in  the  particular  obser- 
vations, book  8. 

Clitellas,  when  we  say,  Imponere 
alicui,  to  impose  upon  him,  to  deceive 
him.  For  this  is  properly  treating 
him  as  arrass. 

Cœi,um,  vihen  Vf e  say,  serenum,purum, 
&c. 

Consilium,  when  we  say,  arcanum, 
secretum,  propositum.  Perstat  in  pro- 
poiito,  Si,c. 

Copia,  when  we  say,  Eges  medicinœ, 
abundas  pecuniarum. 

Corona,  when  we  say,  Civicà  dona- 
tus  ;  Muralem,  Ohsidionalem  adeptus, 
&c.  As  likewise  when  we  say, 
Vot.  II. 


serta  ;  just  as  sertum  refers  to  comna^ 
mentum,  which  we  find  in  Cato  and 
in  Pliny. 

Crimine,  or  ACTiONE,  when  we  say, 
Furti  damhatus.  Repetundarum  pos- 
tulatus.     See  rule  28. 

Datum,  when  we  say.  Non  est  te  f aller e 
cuiquam. 

Dies,  when  we  say,  Illuxit,  or  meus  est 
natalis,  &c. 

Du,  when  we  say,  Superi,  Inferi,  Manes, 
&c. 

DoMus,  when  we  say,  Regia,  Basilica. 

DoMUM,  when  we  say,  Uxorem  duxit. 

ExTA,  when  we  say,  cœsa  et  porrecta, 
as  in  Cicero,  Ne  quid  inter  ccesa  èÇ 
porrecta,  ut  aiunt,  oneris  nobis  ad- 
datur,  aut  temporis.  That  when  I 
shall  approach  towards  the  expiration 
of  my  time,  I  may  not  be  troubled 
with  any  new  protraction  of  my  of- 
fice. 

The  metaphor  is  taken  from 
hence,  that  when  the  entrails  are 
cut  and  drawn  ont  of  the  belly  of 
the  victim,  which  is  what  they  called 
CïSA,  the  priest,  who  offered  the 
sacrifice,  held  and  considered  them 
some  time  before  he  presented  them 
upon  the  Altar  J  which  is  what  they 
called  Porricere. 

Facultas,  or  potestas,  when  we  say, 
Cernere  erat.  Non  est  te  fallere  cui- 
qitam,  &c. 

Festa,  when  we  say,  Bacchanalia,  Sa- 
turnalia, ^gonalia. 

Finis,  when  we  say,  hactenus,  quatenus. 
For  it  mean-,  fiacjine  tenus. 

Frumenta,  when  we  say,  sata  ;  as 
fruges,  when  we  say,  sat(P. 

Funera,  when  we  say,  Jusla  persol- 
vere. 

Homo,  in  adolescens,  juvems,  amicus,  fa- 
miliarise and  whenever  the  adjective 
which  agreeth  with  man,  is  taken 
absolutely,  as  miser  sum,  salvus  sum  j 
also  in  optimales,  magnates,  mortales, 
Germani,  Gatli,  &c. 

Idem,  as  Equn  ferè  qui  komini  morbi, 
Plin.  for  ferè  ïidem  qui. 

Ingenium,  or  institutum,  or  morem, 
when  we  say.  Antiquum  oblines, 
Plaut.  Nunc  cognosco  vcstrum  tarn 
superbum.  Ter. 

Is,  for  talis,  or  tanlus,  is  very  often 
understood,  as  Homo  improbus,  sed 
cuipaucos  ingenio  fares  invenias,  for 
is  cui. 

Iter,  when  we  say,  Suô  pergis,  gu9 
tendis?  Virgil  has  even  expressed  it, 
Tendit  iter  velis  portûmque  r^linquit. 

N  JUDICES, 
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JODicEs,  when  we  say,  Mitlere  in  con- 
silium. Whence,  according  to  Asco- 
nius,  it  is  taken  for  perorare,  when 
the  orator  having  finished,  the  judges 
met  in  order  to  gather  the  votes. 
)  Testibus  editis  ita  tnitlam  in  consilium 
vt,  &c.  Cic. 

JuDicio,  or  Jure,  when  we  saj',  /also, 
mérita,  immerilo,  which  are  all  of  them 
real  nouns  adjective. 

Lapis,  when  we  say,  Molaris, 

Laud  EM,  when  we  say,  Cur  tnihi  de- 
trahii  ? 

Liber,  when  we  savt  annalis,  diurnus. 
In  like  manner  in  the  plural, 

LiBRi,  when  we  say,  pugillares. 
As  also  when  we  say  pandectœ,  a 
Greek  word,  which  Tiro,  Cicero's 
freedman,  gave  for  title  to  books 
that  he  wrote  on  miscellaneous 
questions.  Siuos  Grœco  titulo,  says 
Gellius,  n-tfvîéxTaç,  libres  inscripsit, 
lanquam  omne  rerum  atque  doclrinarum 
genus  continentes.  And  afterwards 
this  very  title  was  conferred  on  the 
body  of  the  civil  law  collected  by 
Justinian,  which  is  otherwise  called 
Digesta,  orum.  Several  have  doubted 
of  what  gender  this  word  Pandectœ 
was,  because,  as  Varro  ■  and  Priscian 
have  very  well  observed,  the  nouns  in 
J)?  of  the  first  declension  of  the  Greeks, 
which  in  that  language  are  mascu- 
line, being  changed -into  a  in  Latin, 
become  feminine,  as  ô  p^âpr^f,  hœc 
charla.  Hence  Budeus  has  said 
Pandeclas  Fisanas  in  the  feminine. 
But  Vossius  believes  that  this  rule  of 
Priscian  will  hold  good  only  as  to 
uouns  that  have  no  relation  to  an- 
other more  general  word  understood, 
as  in  this  case  libri  ;  for  which  rea- 
son he  says,  comela  and  planeta  are 
masculine,  because  àçrt^  is  understood. 
Ant.  Aug.  H.  Stephen,  Mekerchus, 
Andr.  Schot,  and  several  others,  are 
of  this  opinion.  And  Cujas  himself 
has  acknowledged  his  error,  since  in 
his  latter  works  he  always  put  it  in 
the  masculine. 

LiBR^,  or  LiBRARUM,  (geuitivB  sin- 
gular or  plural  of  libra,  a  pound) 
when  we  say,  Corona  aurea  fuit  pondo 
v'ginti  guinque,  Lin.  and  the  like, 
that  is,  pondo  or  pondère  librarum  25. 
For  pondo  is  only  an  ablative  like 
mundo.  See  the  Genders,  rule  8,  and 
the  Heretoclites,  list  6. 

LiNEAS,  when  we  say,  Ad  incitas  re- 
dactus,  reduced  to  extremity;  for 
mciltz  comes  from  cieo  for  moveo. 
because  those  who  play  at  draughts, 


being  driven  to  the  last  row,  can  stir 
no  further.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
men  at  draughts  are  called  inctii,  that 
is,  immobiles.  But  where  Lucilius 
said,  Ad  incita,  we  are  to  understand 
loca.  Hence  it  is,  says  St.  Isidorus, 
that  they  gave  the  name  of  inciti 
to  those  who  bad  lost  all  hopes  of  ever 
extricating  themselves  from  their  mi- 
sery, 

LiTERAS,  where  Cicero  says,  Tiiduo 
aùs  te  nullas  acceperam.  And  in  this 
passage  of  Plautus,  Hodie  in  ludum 
occœpi  ire  litterarum  ;  lernasjam  scio, 
A.  M.  O.  Where  there  is  no  sort  of 
foundation,  say  Scioppius  and  Vos- 
sius, for  taking  this  word  ternas  for 
the  three  conjugations  of  verbs,  as 
Alvarez  has  done,  just  as  if  a  child 
could  learn  three  conjugatio.is,  the 
first  day  he  went  to  school. 

Locus,  when  we  say.  Hie  senex  de  pro- 
ximo :  ab  hunili  (snp.  loco)  ad  sum- 
mum  (sup.  locum.)  In  medium  ,•  con- 
venerunt  in  u/ium,  &c.  Primo,  secun- 
do, tertio,  &c.  sup.  loco, 

LocA,  in  the  plural,  when  we  say, 
estiva,  h'jberna,  staliva,  pomariOf 
rosaria,  supera,  in/era,  &c. 

LuDi,  when  we  say,  Circenses,  Mega- 
lesii,  S<Eculares,  Funèbres,  &c. 

Malum,  when  we  say,  Caveo  tibi,  Ti- 
meo  tibi  ;  Meiuo  à  te,  de  te,  pro  te, 
&c.  But  when  we  say  cnvere  mah, 
we  are  to  understand  se  à  malo. 

Mare,  when  we  say,  prof undum,'altum, 
tranqu'dlum, 

Mensis,  when  we  say,  Jamiarius,  Apri- 
lis,  October,  &c. 

Mille,  or  rather  millia,  which  sup- 
poseth  also  negotia,  when  we  Say 
decern  or  centum  sestertia,  or  denaria. 
See  the  chapter  on  Sesterces  in  the 
next  book. 

MoDFA,  when  we  say,  Millia  frumenti. 

Mono,  in  perpétua,  cerlo,  &c. 

Mortem,  when  we  say  obiit.  And 
it  is  still  usual  to  say  occumbere  mor- 
tem, &c. 

Navim,  when  we  say,  solvit,  conscendit, 
appulit. 

Negotium.  We  bave  already  takeu 
notice  of  this,  as  one  of  the  nM>st 
general  rules.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
served on  this  occasion,  that  this- 
same  noun  is  understood,  when  we 
say  tanto,  quanta,  mtiqvanto,  hoc,  eo, 
qua,  multo,  paulo,  nimio.  For  multo 
doctior  signifies  tnulto  negntio  doctior  ; 
or  else  muliu  re,  muUis  partibus  doC' 
tier.  In  like  manner,  when  we  say, 
Suîfitri  potest  f   qui  is  an  ablative 
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for  quo,  that  is,  quo  modo,  or    quo 
negolio. 

VVhen  Id,  quid,  or  aliquid,  are  put, 
negotium  is  understood,  those  nouns 
being  of  their  nature  adjectives.  As 
we  see  in  Terence,  jiindne.  id  erat 
nil  nomen.  And  in  Plautus,  Quid  eU 
iibi  nomen  ?  ^isi  occupo  aliquid  mihi 
consilium. 

Even  when  quid  governs  the  ge- 
nitive negutii,  Still  it  supposeth  7iego- 
iiurn  repeated  for  its  substantive,  as 
Videri  egtslas,  quid  negotii  dal  homini 
rnisero  matt,  Plaut.  'i'liis  is  as  if  it 
were,  2uid  negolium  mali  negotii  <fa/ 
egestas  homini  misera.  Where  quid  ne- 
golium negotii  is  the  same  thing  as  quœ 
res  rei,  or  rerum,  as  in  the  same  au- 
thor, Summum  Jcvem  detesior,  said 
Mepechinus  :  Sua  de  re  out  cui  rei 
rerum  o^inium?  answers  the  old  man. 
Aqd  thus  Scioppius  explains  it. 

This  noi^a  is  also  understood,  when 
we  say  rnille  or  millia,  sup.  negolia  ; 
for  milli  being  an  adjective  like  the 
other  numeral  nouns,  it  must  needs 
have  its  substantive,  concerning  which 
see  the  chapter  on  Sesterces  in  the 
next  book. 
NuMus,  or  HUMERUS,  when  we  say,  de- 
narius, qumarius,  &c. 

.^iso  when  we  say,  quadrans,  quin- 
cunx, sestertius,  &c- 
NuNTioM,  when  we  say,  Ohviàm  illi  mi- 

simus. 
Kux,    when  we  say,   avellana,  juglans, 

pinea,  persica,  castanea,  &c. 
Officii; M,  when  we  s^y,  Non  est  meum, 
or  Regium  est  bene  facere.     Also  when 
we  say.  Est  regis,  &c. 
Opera,  when  we   say,    Bucolica,   Geor- 

gica,  R^etorica,  prum,  &C. 
Opus,  when  we  say,  Hoc  non  solum  la- 

boris,  veriim  etiam  in  genii  fuit. 

Oratio,    when    we   say,    prosa,   which 

Cometh  from  prorsa    for    recta,    the 

contrary    of    which    is    Dersa.     For 

prorsus    heretofore     signified    rectus, 

1     from   whence  connes  prorsi  limites,  in 

Festus  ;    Prorsa  Dea,  that  presided 

over  women  in  labour. 

Ostium,  when  we  say,  poslicum,  a  back 

door. 
OvES,  when  we  say,  hidentes  ;  hence  it 
is  generally  feminine  in  this  sense. 
But  if  we  join  it  with  verres,  it  will  be 
masculine,  as  in  Non.  bidenti  verre. 
Pass,  when  we  say,  Antica,  podica, 
décima,  quadrage^ima,  primas,  secun- 
das.  Sic.  Non  p  sterinresferam.  Ter- 
Eisecundns  defert.  Quint  sup.  partes. 
In  like  manner,  pro  rata,  pro  virili, 


sup.  parte. 
Passus,  when  we  say.  Ire  duo  millia, 
Mart.     Latitudo  seplingenlorum  mil- 
Hum,  Cses. 
Pr.ïdium,  when  we  say,   tuburbanum, 

Tusculanum,  &.c. 
PuER  or  PuELLA,  whcuwc  Say  }n/aBs  ,* 
for  this  word  is  an  adjective  :  hence 
it  is,  that  in  Valerius  Maximus  we 
find  puerum  infantem,  that  could  not 
speak. 
Raster,  when  we  say,  bidens,  tridens, 

&c. 
Ratio,  when  we  say,  expense,  impçnsa, 
summa  ;  just  as  we  understand  ra- 
tiones,  when  we  say  conlurbare,  to 
confound  one's  accounts,  ^nd  to  use 
some  fraud,  either  towards  the  master 
or  towards  the  creditors,  to  make 
them  lose  their  turn,  and  to  pay  the 
last  before  the  first. 
Rem  famtmarem,  when  we  say,  deco- 
quere,  to  squander  away  his  estate, 
to  turn  bankrupt;  whence  also  we 
have  decoctor,  a  bankrupt. 
Sermo,  in  these  familiar  phrases,  of 
Cicero's,  Brevi  dicam.  Complecti 
brevi.  Brevi  respondere.  Circum' 
scribi  £ç  defniri  brevi,  sup.  sermons- 
And  when  he  says,  Brevihus  agere, 
brevibus  aliquid  dicere,  sup.  sermo- 
nibus  or  verbis,  in  short,  in  a  few 
words. 
Servus  or  Minister,  when  we  say, 
Est  iUi  à  pedibus,  or  circum  pedes,^à 
manu,  or  ad  manum,  à  secrelis,  à 
libelUs,  &c. 
Sestertium,  (for  scsterliorum)  when  we 
say  centum  millia.  And  both  aire 
understood  when  we  reckon  by  the 
adverb,  as  debet  mihi  defies,  and  the 
like.  See  the  chapter  on  Sesterces  in 
the  next  book. 
SicNUM,  when  we  say,  bellicum  or  clat- 

sicum  canere. 
SiNGULi,   when   we  say,   in   naves,    in 

annos,  in  horas,  &c. 
Solum,  when  we  say,  Terr&  defgitur 
arbor,  Virg.  sup.  in  solo.  Hence  in 
Sal  lust,  Arbores  qua  humi  aridu  ah- 
que  arenoso  nascuntur,  that  is,  in  solo 
humi  arido,  &.c. 
Tabell*,  when  we  say,  in  ehoreis, 
laurealis,  &c.  For  heretofore  the 
tablets  or  table-books  took  their 
name  either  from  the  matter  they 
were  made  of,  or  from  the  number 
of  leaves.  As  eboreœ,  citrete,  duplir 
ces,  tripiices,  &c.  Laurealce,  were 
those  which  the  emperors  used  to 
send  to  the  senate  after  oblaining  a 
victory. 
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Taberna,  when  we  say,  medicina,  su- 
iriiw,  texliina,  tonstrina,  fabnca,  sa- 
liria,  lania'tn,  &c,  which  are  all  ad- 
jectives. See pistiinum  in  the  Heter. 
■ïol.  1.  p.  137. 

Tabu  LIS,  when  we  say  in  duodecim. 
For  the  twelve  tables  were  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. 

Templ's,  when  we  say  ex  eo,  ex  quo, 
ex  itio  :  Ex  illo  fliiere  res  Danaûm, 
Virg.  Tertio,  quarto,  extremo,  &c. 
Optato,  brevi,  sero,  &c.  Terlium 
«onsul,  postremum  ad  me  venit.  Sec. 
Hoc  noctis,  id  atalis,  &c.  Anlehac, 
Jiosthac,  ( liac  is  here  taken  for  tec.  ^ 
u4ntea,  poslea,  prceteren,  post  ilia,  sup. 
iempora.  Cicero  hath  even  expressed 
it,  Post  ilia  tempora  quicunque  remp. 
agitavere,  &c.  No7i  Itcebal  nisi  prœ- 
Jiitito  loqui,  swp,  tempore,  Propeadest 
cum  alieno  more  vivendum  est  mihi,  Ter. 
sup.  lempus.  Eril  cum  fecisse  nolles, 
sup.  lempus.  And  an  infinite  number 
of  the  like  sort. 

Terra,  when  we  say,  patria,  continens. 
Likewise  when  we  say,  jace^  humi,  in- 
stead of  i'2  terra  humi.  For  the  earth 
is  divided  in  aquam  et  humum,  ac- 
cording to  Varro.  In  like  manner, 
when  we  say,  Natus  est  Mgypti,  sup. 
in  terra.     See  r.  25.  p.  50. 

Vada,  when  we  say,  brevia,  shatlows, 
flats. 

Vasa,  when  we  say,  Jictilia,  vitrea, 
chrysiallina.     Just  as 

Vas,  when  we  say,  atramentarium,  sa- 
linum. 

Verba.  Docere  paucis,  Virg.  sup. 
verbis.     Responsum  paucisreddere,  là. 


Pro  re  pauca  loquar.  Id.  paucU  te 
■0  do.  Ter.  sup.  verbis  alloqni.  As 
also,  Paucis  est  quod  te  voln,  for  Est 
negotium  propter  quod  pnucis  le  verbis 
alloqni  volo.  Lhcei  e  pauca,  sup.  verba. 
Respondere pauca,  Hor.  &c. 

Via,  when  we  say,  hac,  iliac,  islac,  quay 
eà,  recta,  &c.  Appia,  Aurelia,  &c. 
As  also  viam,  when  we  say,  ire,  in- 
gredi.  Virgil  has  even  expressed  it, 
Ilque  reditque  viam,  &c. 

VfNCM,  when  we  say,  mustum,  merum, 
Falernum,  Mnssicum,  &e.  which  are 
nouns  adjective. 

VrR,  Uxor,  or  Femina,  when  we  say, 
conjux,  maritus,  or  marita.  And 
in  the  plural,  optimales,  magnates, 
primates,  majores.  Sec.  sup.  viri  or 
feminœ. 

VrRGA,  when  we  say,  rudem  accipere, 
that  is,  to  be  discharged  from  further 
business.  For  one  of  the  ways  of 
discharging  was  by  the  praetor's  put- 
ting a  rod  or  wand  on  the  head  of  the 
person  whom  be  discharged  or  re- 
leased, and  this  rod  was  called  rudis, 
from  its  being  rough  and  unwrought. 
It  had  also  the  name  of  festuca,  as 
likewise  of  vindicta,  because  by  this 
method,  servi  vindicabantur  in  liber' 
iatem.  Hence  cometh  rude  donaius, 
discharged  from  all  exercise  or  busi- 
ness, because  when  a  gladiator  came 
to  be  excused  fro»  6ghting  any  more, 
they  used  to  give  him  one  of  those 
rods. 

Urbs,  when  we  say,  naius  Roma  for 
in  vrbe  Romee,     See  rule  25.  p.  50. 

Utile  or  commodum,  when  we  say  con" 
sulo  tibi  ;  prospicio  mihi,  &c. 


It  may  likewise  be  observed  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  EUipsis,  at  least  according  to  Sanctius  and  Scioppius,  when  we  do 
not  follow  the  gender  of  the  termination  in  particular  nouns,  but 
only  the  gender  of  the  signification  in  regard  to  the  coraraon  and 
general  term.     As, 

In  names  of  trees,  Delphica  laurus,  patvla  Jagus,  tarda  moms, 
&c.  sup.  arbor. 

In  the  names  of  herbs,  Didamnum  pota  sagittas  pellU,  Plin.  Cen- 
tunculus  trita  aceto,  sup.  kerba,  Idem. 

In  the  names  of  provinces,  islands,  towns,  and  others,  con- 
cerning which  see  what  has  been  said  when  treating  of  genders, 
rule  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

But  then  with  the  Ellipsis,  there  is  also  a  Syllepsis,  as  we  shall 
shew  hereafter,  p.  189. 
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Adspicio  or  video,  when  we  say, 
JB«  quatuor  œdes,  Ecce  hominem,  En 
Prifimum.  But  if  we  put  the  nomina- 
tive, Ecce  homo,  en  Priamus,  we  are  to 
understand  adest  or  venil,  or  the  like. 

Amet  or  ADJUVET,  when  we  say, 
Mehercule,  Mecastor,  Médius  fidius, 
(heathen  forms  of  swearing,  which 
Christians  ought  not  to  make  use  of) 
that  is,  Me  Hercules,  Me  Deus  Fidius 
amet  or  ndjuvet.  And  Cicero  him- 
self informs  us,  that  me/iercule  was 
said  for  Me  Hercules. 

Thus  Edepol  is  composed  of  three 
■words,  that  is  of  e  for  me,  de  for  Deus, 
and  pol  fur  Pollux,  sup.  adjuvet.  But 
we  likewise  say  epol,  that  is,  me  Pol- 
lux, sup.  adjuvet.  So  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  write  adepol  with  an  <c,  as 
practised  by  those  who  pretend  that 
it  means,  guasi  per  cedem  Pollucis, 
which  is  not  true. 

Canere,  when  we  say,  scit  fidibus. 

Cœpit.  when  we  say.  Ire  prior  Pallas, 
and  the  like.  See  the  Syntax,  p.  34, 
and  the  Figurative  Syntax,  p.  170. 

Bici,  when  we  say,  Male  audit,  he  has 
a  bad  character.  For  it  signifies  male 
audit  de  se,  or  in  se,  or  sibi  did  ;  so 
that  male  does  not  refer  to  audit, 
but  to  did,  which  is  understood.  In 
like  manner,  when  we  say,  Audit 
bonus,  audit  doctui,  it  implies,  audit 
did  esse  bonus,  according  to  the  Greek 
construction  which  we  explained  in 
the  3th  rule,  p.  14. 

Dico,  when  we  say,  JBona  verba  quœso, 
sop.  die.  Nugas,  sup.  dicis.  Sed  liœc 
hactenus,  de  his  hactenus,  sup.  dixeri- 
mus,  or  dictum  sit.  2uid  multa  ? 
sup-  dico  verba. 

Esse,  or  fuisse,  or  fore,  when  we 
say.  Factum  Hit  tola.  Ne  d'.cas  non 
pT(£diclum.     Promisi  uliorem,  sup.  me 

XIV.     T  H  I 

Of  Prepositions  that 

A,  AB,  AD,  IN,  ought  to  be  understood 
with  the  names  of  large  places  or 
provinces,  where  they  are  not  ex- 
pressed, as  Mgypto  remeans,  Tac. 
sup.  ab.  Degit  Carthagine,  sup.  in. 
See  the  Syntax,  rule  25-  p.  48. 

A,  AB,  are  also  understood  with  nouns 
signifying  cause,  instrument,  trou- 
ble, &c.  as.  Culpa  pallescere,  Ense 
perforatus,  Pleciere  capite,  &c.  See 
the  Syntax,  rule  32,  p.  70..   With 


fore,  &c. 

ESTO,    or  FAC,    DA,    Of    PONE,     whCD    WC 

say,  Hœc  neg<4ia,  ut  ego  absim,  con- 
Jici  possif'it,  that  is,  ponlo  ul  ego  ab~ 
sim,  or  esto,  orfac  ut,  &c.  Eono  sis 
Ultimo,  or  in  animo. 

Facio,  when  we  say,  Dit  meliora,  sup. 
faciant.  Studes,  an  piscaris,  an  ve- 
naris,  an  omnia  simul?  sup.  fads. 
Ilia  node  nihil  prcsterquam  vigilatum 
est  in  urbe,  that  is,  7iiàil  factum  est 
pneterquam,  &c. 

Ire,  when  we  say.  In  Pompdanum  cO' 
gito,   Rhedum  voto,  inde  Athenas,  &c. 

Loflur,  when  we  say,  Hdt  Latine,  Greece, 
&c.     See  p.  34. 

MoNEO,  or  FAC  UT,  whcn  we  say 
ames,  le  gas  ;  ametis,  legatis;  Istud 
ne  dicas  ;  Illud  cogites  tecum  ;  Nihil 
rescribas. 

Obsecro,  imploro,  or  nuncopo,  when 
we  say,  Proh  Deûm  atque  homi- 
numfidem.  See  the  Syntax,  rule  35. 
p.  74. 

Oro  ut,  or  PRECOR  UT,  when  we  say, 
Dii  meliora  ferant.  Ut  te  perdat  Ju' 
pittr.  Sut  ilH  Dd  irati  sint,  where 
qui  signifies  ut,  or  rather  quo,  sup. 
mo&j.  See  the  remarks  on  the  pro- 
nouns, ch.  1.  n.  5.  p.  93.  and  re- 
marks on  the  Adverbs,  n.  2.  p.  145. 

Paro,  invenio,  or  the  like,  when  we 
say,  Unde  mihi  Inpidem  ?  Martis  sig- 
num,  quo  mihi  pads  autori  ?  &c. 

Sum,  es,  est,  is  frequently  under- 
stood :  Suid  mild  tecum  ?  sup.  est. 
Haud  mora  (siip.  estjfestinantjussi. 
Hei  mihi,  vtelibi,  sup.  est.  See  r.  35. 
p.  74.  Suœnam  (malum)  isla  seivi- 
tus  voluntaria,  sup.  est. 

TiMEo,  cave,  vide,  or  the  like  when  we 
say,  Ak  le  nefrignra  Icedant.  At  ut 
satis  coniemii/ata  sis.  Verùm  ne  tpàd 
ilia  litubet,  &c. 

RD    LIST. 

are  to  be  understood. 

nouns  of  time,  when  they  signify 
after,  as  Rediit  hoste  superato,  after 
having  overcome  the  enemy,  which 
is  what  we  call  the  ablative 
absolute.  See  the  34th  rule,  p. 
72. 

With  nouns  signifying  difierence, 
or  distance,  as  Stulto  inielligens  quid 
interest  ;  Abest  virtule  illius.  See 
the  30th  rule,  p.  66. 

When  we  would  signify  only  a 
part; 


im 
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part;  aninio  ot'wius,  for  ab  atiimo,  in 
regard  to  tlie  mind.  MuLlis  rebus  me- 
lior,  for  à  muUis  rébus.  See  die  52d 
rule,  p   69. 

Ad,  is  understood  in  expressing  measure 
or  space.  Lotus  quinque pedes.  See 
the  26th  rale,  p.  33. 

In  expressing  the  end  one  aims  at. 
Suicl  frustra  laboramus  ;  for  ad  quid. 
Eamus  visum  or  visere,  for  ad  visum,  or 
ad  visere.  See  the  remarks  on  the 
Supines,  u.  3.  p.  T32. 

Also  when  we  say  Cœtera  lélus, 
for  gucad  cœtera,  and  the  like.  See 
the  anuotation  to  the  24th  rule,  p.  45. 

Ante,  with  nouns  signifying  time, 
Pridie  Kalendas,  sup.  ante.  Multos 
abh'mc  annos,  sup.  ante.  See  the  26th 
rule,  p.  53,  and  following. 

Circa,     when    speaking    of  time,    as 
.  Tu  homo  id  eetati's,  that  is,  circa  id 
étafis. 

CcM,  when  speaking  of  instruments, 
Sa^ittâ  saucius.  See  the  S'Sd  rule, 
p.  -70. 

When  we  say,  officio,  honoré,  odio 
perseqvi,  and  the  like,  &c.  For  it  is 
the  same  signification  as  when  Cicero 
Saith,  Cum  equis  persecuti  suril. 

To  express  time,  eras,  prima  luce. 
Instead  of  which  Terence  hath,  Cras 
cum  primo  lucu.  But  with  time  we 
may  likewise  understand  m.  Seethe 
26th  rule,  p.  53. 

De,  e,  ex,  with  nouns  that  express 
plenty,  or  want,  or  the  subject,  as 
Nugis  referti  libri.  Plenus  vino.  E- 
quus  ligna  fabiefuclus.  Sacrijicare 
tauTO  vel  agno,  &c.  See  the  28th 
rule,  p.  62. 

With  the  names  of  place  that  ex- 
press departure,   Exire  Roma,  Italia 
'  cedere.     See  the  2jth  rule,  p.  48. 
With   nouns    signifying    time,    as 
noclu  or  nocte,     Horâ  prima,    Tertià 
vigilid.     See  the  26th  rule,  p.  53. 

With  nouns  that  denote  the  cause 
or  manner,  Flere  alicujus  olitu  ;  vic- 
titare  lolio  ;  quare  for  qua  de  re,  &c. 
See  the  32d  rule,  p.  70. 

In  like  manner,  laboro  dolore,  for 
,è  dolore.  .  Amoris  abundanlia  hoc  feci. 
Virluteclarus,  &C. 

Also,  Lege  agere  cum  aliquo.  Vo- 
care  aliquem  nomine,  &c 

IrJ,  with  nouns  signifying  place,  whe- 
ther in  the  ablative  or  the  accusa- 
tive, as  Domo  »!«  contini-o, Cic.  Sardi- 
niam  venit,  Cic.  See  the  25th  rule, 
p.  48. 

With  nouns  signifying  time,  whe- 
ther in  the  ablative  or  the  accusa- 
tive.    See  the  26th  rule,  p.  53.   and 


following. 

With  nouns  that  denote  the  sub- 
ject or  object,  as  Opus  est  mi/ti  libris, 
for  in  libris.  See  the  annotation  t<x 
the  28th  rule,  p.  63. 

With  nouns  that  denote  the  cause, 
Accusal  me  eo  quod,  &c.  for  in  eu  quod. 

With  nouns  that  express  the  state 
or  condition.  Sum  mpgno  iiii  re,  for 
in  magno  limorf.  Magna  est  <ipud" 
omnes  ghriâ.  Ee  pc'ce  née  nulla,  nee 
magna  spe  su>nus,  &c. 

With  nouns  that  denote  the  means 
to  attain  the  end,  as  Lihis  me  ohlecto. 
Lud'u  delectari,  &c. 

With  nouns  that  denote  order  and 
arrangement,  as  Ordme  aViquid  facere 
or  collocare. 

With  nouns  that  denote  a  particu- 
lar thing.  Kon  armis pTcestaniiar  quàm 
toga. 
Ob  or  Propter  is  oftentimes  under- 
stood, when  an  inBnitive  supplieth 
the  place  of  an  accusative,  that  de- 
notes the  cause  or  end,  as  Accipio  do- 
lorem  mihi  illut^i  irasci,  that  is,  oh  irasci. 
See  the  remarks  on  the  Verbs,  chap. 
2.  n.  10.  p.  113,  114. 

sluod  is  frequently  govemeà  by  the 
same  prepositions,  when  we  say,  3.uod 
ego  le  per  hanc  dexteram  oro,  Cic.  that 
is,  propter  quod.  2und  utinam  minus 
viliT  cupidusfuisstm,  for  quam-ob-rem. 
See  the  remarks  on  the  Adverbs,  n.  3. 
p.  146. 
Per  is  frequently  understood  with  nouns 
signifying  time  <  r  distance,  Vixil  cen- 
tum annos.  Distat  quinque  milliaria. 
See  the  26lh  rule,  p.  o3. 

Also  with  nouns  signifying  a  part,- 
hinutus  brachia,  fitr  per  brachia,  and 
the  like,  of  which  we  have  taken  no- 
tice, in  the  anuotation  to  the  24th 
rule,  p.  45.  and  shall  take  further 
notice  hereafter  when  we  come  to^ 
treat  of  the  figure  of  Hellenism. 
pRiE  in  comparisons,  Dociicr  ceteris, 
for  pr<E  crrteris,  &c.  See  the  27th 
rule,  p,  55.  and  following. 

To  express  the  cause,  Hr.mini  la- 
crymœ  cadunt  gaudio.  Ter.  that  is, 
prœ,  gaudio.  .      *. 

Pro,  with  nouns  signifying  price,  Emi 
magna,  that  is,  pro  magno  pretio.  Au- 
reus unus  valet  decern  argenteis,  that 
is,  pro  decern.  See  the  29lh  rule,  p.  66. 
Sub,  with  the  ablative  called  absolute, 
especially  when  it  denotes  some  post,, 
condition,  dignity,  or  pre-eminence, 
as  Te  consi.le.  Ipso  teste,  Arisiotele  au- 
iote,  sole  ardente,    &c.    See  the  34th 

rule,  p.  72.  ^        l^ 

'  CHAP. 
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Chapter  If. 
Of  the  second  sort  of  Ellipsis^  called  Zeugma. 

HITHERTO  we  have  treated  of  the  first  sort  of  ellipsis, 
where  we  are  obliged  to  understand  sonne  word  which  is  not 
at  all  mentioned  in  the  sentence.  The  second  sort  is,  when  the 
word  lias  been  already  mentioned,  and  yet  is  again  understood  once 
or  oftener.     This  is  called 

Zeugma,  a  Greek  word  that  signifieth  connection  or  assemblage, 
because  under  a  single  word  are  comprized  several  other  nouns 
that  depend  thereon  :  and  of  this  there  are  three  sorts. 

I.  A  zvord  understood  as  it  was  cvpressed  before. 

The  first  is,  when  we  repeat  the  noun  or  verb,  in  the  same  man- 
ner it  has  been  already  expressed.  Donatus  gives  the  following 
example  hereof  from  the  3d  book  of  the  ^Eneid: 

Trojugena  interpras  Divum,  qui  niimina  Phcebi, 
Qui  IripodaSf  Clarii  lauros,  qui  sydera  sentis, 
Et  volucrum  linguas,  Sç  prcepetis  omina  pennce. 
For  sentis  is  expressed  but  once,  and  ought  to  be  understood  five 
times. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  when  we  do  not  repeat  the 
word  that  has  been  expressed,  but  understand  a  new  one,  it  is 
not  merely  a  Zeugma,  but  an  Ellipsis,  as  already  hath  been  ob- 
served, p.  168. 

11.  A  zvord  understood  otherwise  than  it  zvas  expressed 

before. 

The  second  sort  of  Zeugma,  is  when  the  word  expressed  cannot 
be  repeated  without  receiving  some  alteration. 

1.  Either  in  gender,  Ei  genus,  ^  virtus  nisi  cum  re  vilior  alga 
est,  Hor.    Utinam  aut  hie  surdus,  aut  hœc  muta  facta  sit.  Ter. 

2.  Or  in  case,  Qjaid  Hie  Jecerit  quern  neque  pudet  quicquam,  nee 
metuit  queinquam,  nee  legem  se  putat  tenere  tdlam?  Ter.  ïox  qui 
Jiec  metuit,  &c. 

3.  Or  in  number,  Sociis  8ç  rege  recepto,  Virg.  Hic  illius  arma, 
hîc  cur  rus  fuit,  Id.  Tidatur  Javor  Euryalum  lacrymceque  decorœ,  Id. 

4.  Or  in  person,  Ille  timoré,  ego  risu  corrui,  Cic.  Quamvis  ille 
niger,  quamvis  tu  candidus  esses,  Virg. 

III.  A  word  understood  in  the  enumeration  of  parts. 

The  third  is,  when  after  a  word  which  includes  the  whole,  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  parts  is  made  without  repeating  the  verb,  as  Aqui- 
Ice  volarunt,  hœc  ab  oriente,  ilia  ab  accidente,  Cic.  Consules profecti, 
Vnleritis  in  Campaniam,  Cornelius  in  Samnium,  Liv.  Bestia  alicc 
mares,  aliœfeminœ,  Cic.  Where  we  may  observe  how  wrong  it  is 
to  say,  that  on  such  occasions  we  are  always  obliged  to  use  the 
genitive  of  partition,  as  bestiarum  alice,  &c 
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IV.  Elegance  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  Zeugma. 

It  is  sometimes  extremely  elegant  to  understand  the  same  word 
under  a  different  meaning  ;  as  Tn  colis  barbam^  ille  patron.  Nero 
siistidit  matrent,  j^neas  fatrem,  &&. 


Chapter  III. 
Of  the  second  figure,  called  Pleonasm. 

A  PLEONASM  is  when  there  happens  to  be  a  word  more  than 
is  necessar}',  as  magis  majores  nugas  agere.  Plant,  where 
magis  is  superfluous.  Sc  ab  omnibus  désertas  potiiis,  quàm  abs  te 
defenses  esse  malimt,  Cic.  Where  ^o/m  is  superfluous,  because  of 
the  force  of  the  word  malo. 

In  the  same  manner  in  Cicero,  Omnia  qncecunque.  In  Terence, 
Nihil  quicquam,  where  omnia  and  quicquam  are  superfluous. 
_  Likewise  when  a  noun  is  joined  to  a  pronoun,  in  the  same  pe- 
riod, Sed  urbana  plebs,  ea  verb  prœceps  erat  multis  de  causis,  Sail. 
Posthiuniiis  aiitem,  de  quo  nominatim  senatus  decrevit  ut  statim  in 
Ciliciam  iret,  Fusanoque  succederet,  is  negat  se  iturum  sine  Catone, 
Cic.  ad  Att.  for  is  is  altogether  redundant  in  this  passage,  unless  it 
be  to  render  the  sentence  more  elegant  and  perspicuous.  For 
which  reason  those  pronouns  are  often  repeated  in  French. 

Also  when  there  are  two  particles  in  a  period,  that  have  the 
same  force,  as  Oportuit  prcescisse  vie  ante,  Ter.  Nosmetipsos,  Cic. 
Nullam  esse  alteram,  Plaut.  Qids  alter,  quis  quisquam,  &c.  or  two 
negatives  that  make  but  one,  as  neque  nescio,  and  others,  of  which 
we  have  taken  notice  already,  p.  15.5. 

In  a  word,  whatever  is  inserted  in  a  sentence  without  any  depen- 
dence on  the  sense  or  government,  is  called  a  Pleonasm. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  sometimes  what  we  look  upon  as 
abundant,  was  inserted  by  the  antients  for  the  sake  of  elegance^ 
strength,  or  perspicuity  ;  and  therefore  is  not  really  abundant. 

We  must  likewise  take  notice  that  some  grammarians  happening 
not  to  understand  sufficiently  the  real  causes  of  government,  give 
us  as  a  Pleonasm  what  is  indeed  a  most  simple  and  natural  exprès-, 
sion  ;  as  when  Linacer  says  that  Venit  ad  Messenam,  in  Cicero, 
Ab  Roma  abire,  in  Sallust  and  the  like,  are  pleonasms;  whereas  the 
construction  depends  entirely  on  the  preposition,  as  we  have  shewn 
in  the  25th  rule  and  following,  and  when  it  is  not  expressed,  it  is 
an  Ellipsis. 

Thus  vivere  vitam,  gaudere  gaudium,  Jiirerefurorem,  servire  ser- 
vitutem,  and  the  like,  may  indeed  be  called  Pleonasms,  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  authors  and  to  the  sense,  because  the  verb  by  itself 
signifies  as  much  as  when  joined  with  those  other  words  :  though 
with  respect  to  the  construction,  it  is  rather  an  Ellipsis,  when  they 
are  not  expressed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  chap.  2.  n.  3. 
But  when  an  adjective  is  added,  as  longam  vivere  vitaiyi,  duram  ser- 
•vire  servitutem,  it  is  then  no  longer  a  Pleonasm  even  according  to 
the  sense,  because  the  veibs  vivere  and  servire  do  not  by  thenaselves 
imply  this  meaning.  In 
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In  like  manner  the  pronouns,  mihi,  tibi,  sibi,  are  oftentimes 
taken  for  a  Pleonasm,  when  they  are  only  the  real  dative  of  rela- 
tion ;  as  me,  se,  te,  the  real  accusative,  necessary  in  construction. 
Qui  mihi,  tumjiunt  senes.  Ter.  Mihi,  that  is,  in  respect  to  me.  Me 
id  facere  studeo,  Plaut.  mejacere  is  only  the  real  construction  of  the 
infinitive  ;  and  if  it  were  simply  studeo  facere,  it  would  be  an  El- 
lipsis, where  we  should  be  obliged  to  understand  me  ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  rest. 


Chapter  IV. 
Of  the  third  figure^  called  Syllepsis. 

SYLLEPSIS  or  conception,  is  when  we  conceive  the  sense 
different  from  the  import  of  the  words,  and  thus  the  con- 
struction is  formed  according  to  the  meaning,  and  not  to  the  words. 
This  figure  is  of  very  great  use  for  the  right  understanding  of  au- 
thors, and  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts  according  to  Scioppius, 
one  simple  or  absolute,  and  the  other  relative. 

I.   The  simple  Syllepsis. 
The  simple  Syllepsis  is  when  the  words  in  a  sentence  differ  either 
in  gender,  or  number,  or  both. 

1.  In  gender,  as  when  Livy  saith,  Snmnitium  duo  milita  ccBsi^  and 
not  ccesa,  because  he  refers  it  to  homines.  There  were  two  thou- 
sand Samnites  slain.  Duo  mi/lia  crucibus  qffixi.  Curt.  Duo  miUia 
electi  qui  mori  juberentur,  Flor.  and  such  like  ;  where  we  may  see 
that  L.  Valla  had  no  foundation  to  find  fault  with  these  Scriptural 
phrases,  Duo  millia  signati,  &c. 

And  when  Horace  saith,  Daret  ut  catenis  Jatale  monstrum,  quœ. 
generosiùs  perire  quœrens,  &c.  he  put  quce,  because  by  monstrum  he 
meaneth  Cleopatra.  Thus  it  is  we  find  Duco  importuna  prodigia, 
quos  egestas,  &c.  Cic.  Potius  quàm  istam  à  me  operam  impetres, 
quodpostidas,  Plaut.  Vbi  est  scelus  qui  meperdidit  ?  Ter.  And  in 
une  of  the  hymns  of  advent, 

Verbum  supernum  prodiens, 

A  patre  olini  exiens, 

Qui  natus  orbi  subvenis  ; 

Cursu  declivi  temporis. 
Verbum  qui,  because  Verbum  is  the  same  as  Filius  Dei  ;  especially, 
after  having  mentioned  the  Father.  Hence  it  is  when  Urban  VIII. 
set  about  revising  the  hymns,  he  did  not  choose  to  alter  this  expres- 
sion, but  only  corrected  the  second  verse,  where  the  measure  was 
not  observed,  and  put  E  patris  eeterni  sinu.  And  I  remember  this 
gave  occasion  to  a  person  to  find  fault  with  that  Pope  for  leaving  a 
solecism  in  this  hymn  ;  so  dangerous  is  it  to  be  only  a  smatterer  in 
learning,  and  have  but  a  slender  knowledge  of  the  real  principles  of 
the  Latin  tongue. 

2.  In  number.  There  is  also  a  disagreement  in  number,  as 
turba  ruunt,  Virg.  because  the  word  iurba^  though  a  singular,  in- 
cludes a  multitude.      And    in    like  manner,  Alterum  in  alterius 

mactatos 
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That  is,  de  qua  conjuratione,  says  Sanctius. 

• Et  laudarejortunas  mens, 

Qui  gnation  haberem  tali  ingenio  prœdîtum,  Ter. 
That  is,  nieas  hormnis  qui,  &c. 

Nam  Hextiauus  dum  volo  esse conviva^ 
Orationem  in  Attium  petitorem 
Plenam  veneni  S^ pestilentiœ  legit,  Catul.  Carm.  45. 
Where  we  must  understand  ille,  that  is  Sextius,  for  the  nominative 
of  legit.     For  this  nominative  is  included  in  the  adjective  Sextianus  ; 
and  it  is  just  as  if  it  were,  Nam  Sextii  ipse  dum  vato  esse  conviva,  &c. 
Delude  Fhilenoruni  arcv,  quern  locum  hahuere  Carthaginenses,    Sail, 
where  we  must  understand  locus  by  apposition,  as  if  it  were  Arce 
locus,  quem  locum,  &c.     Likewise  in  Virgil, 

I/iterea  sucios,  inhumataque  corpora  terra 
Mandemus,  qui  solus  honos  Acheronte  sub  imo  est. 
Where  honos  is  the  apposition  of  mandare  corpora  terrœ.     Again, 

• Hortamur  fari  quo  sanguine  cretus, 

Quidve  ferat  memoret,  quce  dtjiducia  capto,  Mn.  2. 
That  is,  quœ  hortatio  sit  Jiducia  capto,  in  order  to  encourage  him 
to  speak.  And  in  Cicero,  Atque  in  hocgenere  ilia  quoque  est 
injinita  silva,  quod  oratori pleriqiie  duo  genera  ad  dicendicm  dederunt, 
"2.  de  Orat.  where  quod  supposeth  negotium.  For  the  meaning  i«, 
Quod  negotium ,  nçmne  silvam  illam  injinitam,  plerique  dederunt  ora- 
tori, tanquam  duo  genera  ad  dicendum. 

To  this  relative  Syllepsis  we  must  likewise  refer  these  modes  of 
speaking  by  short  parentheses,  which  are  so  graceful  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  include  a  relative  that  has  no  other  antecedent 
but  the  very  thing  expressed  before  ;  as  quare  quoniam  hœc  à  me  sic 
petis,  ut  (quœ  tua  potestas  est  J  id  neges  me  invito  usurum,  Cic.  ad 
Attic.  Tamen  (quœ  tua  suavitas  est  ;  quique  in  me  amor)  nolles  à 
me  hoc  tempore  cestimationem  accipere.  Id.  ad  Rufum  :  that  is,  to  nolle 
accipere  quœ  tua  suavitas  est,  &c.  Where  we  see  that  the  relative, 
being  between  two  nouns  of  different  genders,  agrees  here  with 
the  latter,  according  to  what  was  observed  in  the  rule  of  the  relative, 
p.  6. 

To  this  figure  also  we  must  refer  a  great  many  obscure  passages 
of  the  Vulgate,  where  the  pronoun  relatives  do  not  refer  to  the 
i>earest  noun,  but  to  some  other  more  distant,  or  which  is  under- 
stood ;  as  Prœcipiens  Jesus  duodecim  apostolis  suis,  transiit  inde  ut 
doceret  S^  prœdicaret  in  civitatibus  eorum,  Matt.  IL  where  eorum 
rpfers  to  Judceomm,  and  not  to  the  apostles  who  are  mentioned 
irannediately  before.  Cum  loquitur  mendacium  (Diabolus)  ex  pro- 
priis  loquitur,  quia  mendax  est,  Sç pater  ejus,  (sup.  mendacii)  Joan.  8. 
Et  erant  Phariseei  8ç  legis  doctores,  &c.  8ç  virtus  Domini  erat  ad 
sanandum  eos,  Luc.  5.  that  is,  the  great  multitudes  mentioned  be- 
fore, and  not  the  Pharisees.  You  may  likewise  see  S.  Matt.  c.  12. 
v.  9.  S.  Luke  c.  4.  v.  15.  and  the  98th  psalm  v.  8. 

The  relative  adverb  is  sometimes  resolved  by  the  same  figure,  as 
in  this  passage  of  Job  in  the  Vulgate,  Nudus  egressus  sum  de  utero 
matris  meœ,  Sç  nudus  reverlar  illuc.  Where  illuc  does  not  refer  to 
the  preceding  word,  which  is  uterus,  but  to  another  understood, 
which  is  the  earth,  or  the  dust.  *  Ch  a  p. 
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Chapter  V. 

That  the  Syllepsis  is  frequently  joined  with  another 
Jigure,  aiul  of  some  difficult  passages  which  ought  to 
be  Inferred  thereto, 

WE  are  also  to  observe  that  the  Syllepsis  is  frequently  joined 
with  other  figures,  as  with  the  Zeugma,  the  Ellipsis,  and 
the  Hyperbaton  ;  and  this  is  what  renders  it  more  strange  and  dif- 
ficult. Hereto  we  might  refer  some  of  the  passages  cited  in  the 
precedent  chapter  :  but  we  must  illustrate  the  matter  further  by 
more  particular  examples. 

I.  Syllepsis  with  a  Zeugma. 

'  It  is  joined  with  a  Zeugma,  when  the  adjective  or  relative  does 
not  refer  to  the  gender  of  the  nearest'  substantive,  but  to  some 
other  that  precedeth  ;  as  Amor  Uius  ac  judicium  de  me,  utmm  mihi 
plus  dignitatis  in  ferpetuum,  an  voluptatis  quntidie  sit  allaturus,  non 

J'acilè  dixerim,  Plancus  Ciceroni,  where  allaturits  refers  only  to 
amor  tuics,  so  that  we  must  understand  allatunnn  once  more,  along 
\\'\Ù\  judicium.  In  like  manner,  Gens  oui  natura  corpora  animosque 
viagis  magna  quàm  Jirma  dedity  Liv.  Pedes  ejus  prcEcisos  ^  caput  Sç 
vianus  in  cistam  clilamyde  opertos  pro  munere  nal(ditio  matri  misity 
Valer.  Max.     ]>iefando  quidem  audifum  est  crocodilum  ant  ibim  aut 

Jelem  violatum  ab  u^gyptio,  Cic.  1.  de  natur.  where  he  makes  the 
construction  in  the  masculine,  Û\o\yg\\  feles,  which  is  the  latter 
■word,  be  of  the  feminine,  as  we  have  aheady  shewn  when  treat- 
ing of  the  Hétéroclites,  vol.  1.  p.  14-2.  col.  2.  Qidn  etiam  vites  à 
caulibus  brassicisque  si  prope  sati  sint,  ut  à  piestiferis  8^  nocentibus  re- 

Jugere  dicuntur,  nee  eos  ulla  ex  parte  contingere,  2.  de  natur.  where 
he   likewise  makes  the  construction  in  the  masculine,  because  of 
caidis,  raasc.  though  brassica,  the  latter,  be  feminine.     Cœlum  ac 
terra  ardere  visum,  Jul.  Obsequens.     Philippi  vim  atque  arma  toti 
GrcEciœ  cavendam  metuendamque  esse,  Gell.  as  H.  Stephen  reads  it, 
and  as  it  is  quoted  by  Saturnius  and  Sanctius.     And  in  Virgil, 
Me  puer  Ascanius,  capittsque  injuria  cari. 
Quern  regno  Hesperlœ J^rauda. 
Where  he  puts  quern,  though  caput,  the  latter  word,  be  of  the  neu- 
ter gender. 

Thus  in  the  2.  de  Natur.  Deor.  by  the  same  figure  Cicero  saith. 
Ex  œthere  igitur  innumerabiles  flammée  siderum  existunt,  quorum 
est princeps  sol,  &c.  Deinde  reliqua  sidera  magnitudinibus  immeii' 
sist  Atque  hi  ianti  ignes  tamque  multi,  non  modo  nihil  nocent  ter- 
ris, rebùsque  terrestribus  ;  sed  ita  p)-osu7it,  ut  si  mota  loco  sint,  con- 

Jlagrare  terras  necesse  sit  à  tantis  ardoribus.  Where  mota,  which  we 
find  in  the  best  copies,  refers  to  sidera,  and  not  to  ignes,  which  is 
the  latter  word.  But  if  we  read  mota  in  the  feminine,  according 
to  Lambinus,  we  must  needs  refer  it  to  jlammce,  which  is  only  in 
the  beginning  of  the  precedent  period,  and  then  this  figure  will 
be  still  more  extraordinary. 

And 
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And  it  may  further  be  observed  that  this  same  figure  is  also 

practised  in  regard  to  the  verb,  when  after  two  différent  nouns,  it 

is  not  put  in  the  plural  so  as  to  follow  the  noblest  person,  nor  made 

to  agree  with  the  latter  person,  though  it  be  put  in  the  singular, 

as  E(ro  Sç  popidus  Rotn.  helium  indicofacioque,  Liv.  not  indicit  nor 

indicinnts,  &c. 

> 

n.  JFith  an  entire  Ellipsis. 

And  though  these  constructions  seem  very  extraordinary,  yet 
there  are  others  still  more  surprizing,  when  this  figure  is  joined 
with  an  entire  Ellipsis,  that  is,  when  we  must  understand  a  word 
that  has  not  been  at  all  expressed,  which  happens  particularly  on 
two  occasions. 

1.  When  we  make  the  construction  and  the  reference  in  the 
worthiest  gender,  pursuant  to  what  hath  been  explained,  in  the 
4;th  rule,  p.  9.  though  departing  entirely  from  the  gender  of  the 
noun  expressed,  as  when  Virgil  saith,  Timidi  Damœ,  Talpœ  oculis 
capti,  which  he  could  not  say  without  understanding  masculiy  with 
those  epicenes  of  the  feminine. 

Thus  Cicero  saith,  Quod  si  hœc  apparent  in  bestiis  volucribusy 
agrestibus,  natantibus,  stiibus^  cicuribiis,  Jeris,  primilm  ut  se  ipsi  di- 
liganf,  (Src.  Where  it  is  remarkable  that  he  has  put  ipsi  in  the  mas- 
culine, though  there  is  nothing  before  it  to  which  it  can  be  referred 
but  to  bestice,  since  all  the  other  nouns  refer  to  it,  either  as  ad- 
jectives, or  as  substantives  of  the  common  gender,  put  by  apposi- 
tion.    And  Virgil  : 

Hinc  pecudes,  nrmenta,  viros,  genus  omnejerarum., 
QuEMQUE  sibi  tenues  nascentem  arcessere  vitas. 
We  might  mention  a  great  many  other  examples  of  the  same  sort  : 
and  it  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  when  we  take  the  common 
and  general  noun  to  refer  to,  rather  than  to  the  particular  noun 
which  has  been  expressed,  this  is  also  a  Syllepsis  joined  with  an 
Ellipsis:  as  in  sîiam  Eunuchum,  srnp.  Jabulam,  Centauro  invefiitur 
magna,  sup.  navi,  &c.  Which  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  Latin 
tongue  hath  its  irregularities,  or  rather  its  figures  in  gender  and 
construction,  as  well  as  the  Greek  ;  and  that  no  expression  is  used 
in  either  without  some  grounds,  or  reason. 

2.  The  second  case  where  the  Syllepsis  is  joined  with  an  Ellipsis, 
is,  says  Scioppius,  when  understanding  the  attribute  or  subject  of 
a  preposition,  we  take  the  gender  of  the  word  expressed,  for  that 
of  the  other  understood,  to  which  it  refers  notwithstanding  ;  as  if 
holding  a  diamond  in  my  hand,  I  were  to  say,  Hcec  est  gemma, 
where  hœc  without  doubt  would  refer  to  adamas,  though  masculine. 
And  this  construction  occurs  quite  at  length  in  Virgil,  where  he 
says: 

■  Facilis  descensus  Averni, 

Sed  revocare  gradttm,  superasque  evadcre  ad  auras, 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. 
Where  hie  labor,  as  well  as  hoc  opus,  refers  to  to  revocare  and  ro 
evadere.     And  Cicero  has  used  it  in  the  same  manner,  where  he 

says,  Solum  igitur  quod  se  movet hie  Jons,  hoc  principium  .est 

movendif 
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movendi,  in  Somn.  Where  quod  se  movet,  (which  is  self-moved)  is 
the  subject  to  which  hie  Jons,  and  hoc  jjrincipiwn  refers.  Thus  it 
is  elegant  to  say,  Hie  error  est,  non  scelus,  that  is,  hoc  uegotium  est 
error,  Sf  mm  est  scelus.  We  say,  Hie  est  pants  qui  de  cœL  descendit, 
that  is,  hac  res  est  panis  qui,  &c.  And  in  like  manner  addeth 
Scioppius,  Hie  est  sanguis  meus  ;  hoc  est  corpus  meunif  for  hcec  res  est 
sanguis  meus;  hœc  res  est  corpus  meum,  &c. 

But  this  relative  Syllepsis  occurreth  also  in  regard  to  the  attribute, 
when  it  is  evidently  understood,  and  yet  without  being  referred 
to,  as  when  we  say,  Leo  est  animaliumjbrtissimus  ;  homo  animalium 
divinissimus,  it  seems  that  we  ought  necessarily  to  understand  ani- 
mal :  leo,  or  homo  at  animal,  &c.  So  that  we  conceive  the  neuter 
gender,  which  would  require  us  to  put  Jhrtissimum,  divinissimum, 
Ac.  though  we  oftener  use  the  masculine,  that  is,  the  gender  of  the 
substantive  expressed,  according  to  what  has  been  observed  in  the 
rule  of  the  Partitive,  p.  59. 

III.  With  an  Hyperbaton. 

The  Syllepsis  is  joined  with  an  Hyperbaton  (of  which  we  shall 
treat  presently)  when  in  a  sense  bordering  on  that  above  explain- 
ed, there  is  likewise  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  words.  As  in  the 
passage  of  Tertullian,  of  which  the  Protestants  have  attempted  to 
avail  themselves,  where  he  says,  Acceptum  panem  Sf  distributum  dis- 
cipidis  corpus  suum  ilium  fecit,  hoc  est  corpus  meum,  dicendo,  id  est 
Jigura  corporis  mei  :  figura  autem,  &c.  where  it  is  plain  that  figura 
corporis  mei,  is  only  the  explication  of  the  subject  of  the  preposi- 
tion, as  Cardinal  du  Perron  proveth  admirably  well  in  his  book 
on  the  Eucharist,  For  it  means,  hoc  or  hœc  res,  id  est  figura  corporis 
mei,  this  thing  which  is  the  legal  figure  of  my  body,  est  corpus 
vieum,  is  my  body.  For  it  is  certain  that  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  sense  or  meaning  in  what  follows. 


Chapteu  VI. 
Of  the  fourth  JigurCi  called  Hyperbaton. 

AN  Hyperbaton  is  the  mixture  or  inversion  of  the  order  of 
words,  which  order  ought  to  be  common  to  all  languages, 
according  to  the  natural  idea  we  have  of  construction.  But  the  Ro- 
mans were  so  fond  of  figurative  discourse,  that  they  hardly  ever 
used  any  other,  and  Horace  is  the  most  obscure  of  all  in  this  way  of 
writing. 

The  figure  hajth  five  species. 

1.  Anastrophe,  which  is  the  inversion  of  words,  as  mecum  for 
cum  me.  Quamobrem,  for  ob  quant  rem.  Qua  de  re,  for  de  qua  re. 
His  accensa  super,  Virg.  Ore  pedes  tetigitqiie  crura,  Hor.  and  in  like 
manner  Q,uàm  potius  for  potitis  quâm  ;  quamprius  for  priusquam. 

Ilium  sœpe  suis  decedensfiovit  in  tdnis, 

Quàm  priùs  abjunctos  sedula  lavit  equos,  Prop. 
Which  is  borrowed  from  the  Attics,   according  to  Scaliger,  who 
say  rt  'jTçn,  instead  of  ^r^ /v  v. 

2.  Tmesis,  when  a  word  is  cut  in  two,  as  Sepfcm  subject»  triant.. 

Virg. 
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Virg.  for  septentrioni.     Garrulus  hiinc  quando  consumet  cunque,  H  or, 
for  quandocunque,  &c.   Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tenipestas  :  and  the  like. 

3,  Parenthesis,  when  the  sense  is  interrupted  by  parenthesis; 
as  Tityre  dum  redeo  (brevis  est  via  J  pasce  capellas,  Virg. 

4.  Synchisis,  when  the  whole  order  of  natural  construction  is 
confounded,  as 

Saxa  vacant  Itali  mediis  quce  injluctibus,  aras,  Virg. 
That  is,  Itali  vacant  aras  saxa  illa^  qua  sunt  in  mediis Jluctibus. 

Donee  regina  sacerdos 

Marte  gravis  geminam  parla  dabit  Ilia  prolem^  Id. 
That  is.  Donee  Ilia  sacerdos  regina,  gravis  Marte,  dabit  par  tu  pro\ 
ktm  geminam. 

Si  mala  condiderit,  in  quern  quis  carmina,jus  est       ^ 

Judiciumque.     Esto,  si  quis  mala  :  sed  bona  si  quis 

Judice  condiderit  laudaiur  Cœsare,  Hor. 
That  is,  Si  quis  bona  carmina  condiderit,  laudatur  judice  Cœsare. 

estates  peragct  qui  nigris  prundia  moris 

Ille  salubresfiniet,  &c. 
That  is,  Ille  quifiniet  prandia  nigris  moris,  peraget  testates  salubres. 
He  who  will  finish    the    meal  called  prandium,  with  mulberries, 
shall  enjoy  good  health  all  the  summer. 

Et  male  laxus In  pede  calceus  hœret,  Id.  for  male  heeret. 

Contra  Lcevinum  Valeri  genus,  wide  Superbus 

Tarquinius  regno  pulsus Juit,  unius  assis 

Non  unquam  pretio  pluris  licuisse,  notante 

yludiçe,  quern  nôsti,  populo,  &c.  Id. 
That  is,  Lcevinum  qui  est  genus  Valeri,  Sf  à  quo  Tarquinius  Superbus 
pulsus yuit  regno  suo,  aliquando  licuisse  non  pluris  preiio  unius  assisy 
judice  populo  notante,  quem  tu  nôsli. 

Hnbet  gladium  ;  sed  duos  quibus  altero  te  occisurum,  a'it,  altera 
villicum,  Plaut.  in  Cassin.  that  is,  quibus  ait  se  occisurum,  altero 
quidem  te,  altero  verb  villicura. 

To  this  same  figure  Linacer  would  have  us  refer  these  modes  of 
speaking,  where  a  construction  is  used  in  a  sense  that  seems  quite 
inverted,  as  in  Virgil,  Ibant  obscuri  sola  sub  node,  Mn.  6.  for 
soli  sub  obscurâ  node.  Sceleratam  intorserit  hastam.  Ibid,  for  ipse 
sceleratus.  Dare  classibus  austros,  Mn.  2.  for  dare  austris,  or  com- 
mittere  austris  classes.  To  expose  them  to  the  winds,  which  is  ge- 
nerally called  an  Hypallage.  Nevertheless,  to  be  ingenuous, 
these  modes  of  speaking  are  not  a  figure  of  grammar.  For  either 
they  subsist  in  a  plain  and  natural  construction,  as  the  latter  ex- 
ample, dare  classibus  austros  ;  it  being  indifferent  in  regard  to  con- 
struction to  say,  dare  classibus  austros,  or  austris  classes,  to  expose 
them  to  the  wind,  or  to  make  them  receive  the  wind  :  or  else  it  i^ 
a  trope,  or  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  as  sola  sub  node,  where  the  night  is 
called  sola,  just  as  death  is  called  pallida,  because  it  makes  us 
pale. 

But  to  this  figure  of  Hyperbaton  we  may  very  well  refer  the 
following  elegant  and  useful  phrases  of  Cicero's,  where  the  rela- 
tive is  always  before  the  demonstrative,  which  serves  for  its  ante- 
cedent, an,  Sed  hoc  non  concedo,  ut  quibus  rebus  gloriemini  in  vohis, 

easdeni 
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easdeni  in  aliis  reprehendatis,  Cic.  Quorum  enint  tu  rerum  coghatione 
nos  levare  ce^ritudine  voluisti,  earuin  eliam  cummemoratione  lenimur^ 
Id.  for  earum  rerum  quarum,  Sec. 

Hereto  we  must  also  refer  these  other  phrases,  where  the  rela- 
tive being  placed  first,  it  is  followed  by  an  entire  period  which 
serves  for  its  antecedent  :  as  in  Livy,  Quod  bonum,Jausium,Jelixque 
sit,  Quirites,  regem  create.     And  the  like. 

5.  Anacoluthon,  when  there  is  hardly  any  connexion  or 
construction  in  the  sentence,  as  in  Terence,  Nam  omnes  nos  quibus 
est  alicunde  aliquis  objectus  labor,  omne  quod  est  interea  tempus prius- 
quam  id  rescitum  est,  lucro  est.  And  in  Varro,  Me  in  Arcadia  scio 
spectatum  siiem  for  spectasse.  Likewise  in  Cicero,  Prœtor  interea, 
ne  pidchrum  se  oc  beatum  putaret,  atque  aliquidsua  spunte  loqueretur, 
ei  quoque  carmen  compositum  est.  Cic.  pro  Muraena.  J:^t  etiim  si  ora- 
tiones,  quas  nos  multitudinis  judicio  probari  volebamus  fpopularis  est 
enim  iliajacidtas,  Sf  effectus  eloquentiœ  est  audientium  approbatio)  sed 
si  reperiantur  norinuUi,  qui  nihil  laudarent,  nisi  quod  seimitari  posse 
confiderent,  Cic.  2.  Tusc.  Quœ  qui  in  utramque  partem  excelso  ani- 
mo  magnoque  despiciunt,  cumque  aliqua  his  ampla  4'  honesta  res  objecta 
est,  totos  ad  se  convertit  Sç  rapit  :  turn  quis  non  admiretur  splendorem 
pidchritudinêmque  virtutis?  Off.  1.  Where  we  see  there  is  no  sort 
of  connexion  in  those  periods.  But  this  figure  is  oftentimes  only  a 
specious  term  to  make  us  overlook  several  things  in  antient  authors, 
which  seem  rather  to  have  dropped  from  them  inadvertently,  than 
to  be  rationally  accounted  for. 


Chapter  VII. 
(y  Hellenism,  or  Greek  Phrase. 

BESIDES  the  figures  above  mentioned,  it  is  proper  also  to 
observe,  that  there  are  several  phrases  whose  construction  is 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  which  way  of  speaking  is  included  under 
the  general  term  of  Hellenism. 

Linacer  extends  this  figure  to  an  infinite  variety  of  expressions, 
merely  because  they  are  more  common  among  the  Greeks  than 
among  the  Latins.  But  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  referring  to  this 
figure  whatever  particularly  belongs  to  the  Greek  tongue,  having 
treated  of  the  other  things  by  principles  which  are  applicable  to 
both  languages. 

I.  Hellenism  by  Attraction. 

Now  in  order  rightly  to  understand  the  expressions  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  and  even  to  comprehend  the  Greek  authors,  we 
must  always  distinguish  in  the  Greek  phrase  between  attraction 
and  government  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  one  case  is  rather  attracted 
by  another  preceding  case,  than  governed  by  the  verb  to  which 
it  refers.  This  is  what  Budeus  transiently  has  observed  in  several 
parts  of  his  Commentaries,  and  what  Sanctius  has  made  a  very 
considerable  point  of;  Grceci,  says  he,  è  duobii^  casibus  (sise  mutub 
respiciani)  alterum  tantiim  regunt,  alterum  illi  adjungunt,  ita  wf  alter 

ab 
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eh  altera  trahatury  ut  vsçl  Aôyoy  wv  i'Ks^Xf  de  verbis  quihus  dixi,  for 
quœ  dixi. 

Thus  we  find  in  St.  Paul,  to  a-uf^x  v^ûv  vatoy    t5    h  vijuv  ay/a  TtvsVm 

yiMrls  hivj  a  e%sts  «tto  ©sS,  i.  Cor.  6.  19.  Corpus  vestriim  templum 
est  Spiritus  sancti,  in  vobis  existentis,  cujus  (for  quern  J  habetis  à 
Deo.  And  in  Demosthenes,  Ik  tuv  l-Triro^Zv  tw»  £xs/»a  /xxôiîaeo-ôe  w» 
«îç  ^£^oCTo'^»»(rov  éVï/x-vJ/s.  Ex  epistolis  ejus  cognoscetis,  quibus  (for  quasj 
in  Peioponnesum  misit.  And  this  the  Latins  have  often  imitated,  as 
when  we  find,  Quum  scribas  Sç  aliquid  agas  quorum  consuevisti,  Luc- 
ceius  Ciceroni,  for  quce  consuevisti.  Sed  istum,  quern  quœris,  ego  sum, 
Plaut.  for  ego  sum  quern  quœris.  Occurrunt  animce,  quales  nee  can- 
didiores  terra  tulit,  for  qualibus,  which  Lambinus  seems  not  to  have 
rightly  understood. 

It  is  by  this  same  figure  they  say,  Non  licet  mihi  esse  securo  ;  cu- 
piq  esse  clemens.  Uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis,  Hor.  Sensit  medios 
delapsus  m  hostes,  Virg.  and  the  like.  Which  very  few  have  com- 
prehended ;  see  what  has  been  said  already  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter in  the  5th  rule,  p.  14. 

By  this  also  it  is,  that  a  case  being  betwixt  two  verbs,  shall  be 
sometimes  attracted  by  the  verb  that  it  does  not  refer  to,  Ilium,  ut 
vivat,  optant,  Ter.  Hac  me,  ut  confidam,Jaciunt,  Cic.  Where  the 
accusative  seems  to  be  put  for  the  nominative,  Optant  ut  ille  vivat. 
In  like  manner,  Metuo  lenonem  ne  quid  suo  suat  capiti,  for  metuo  ne 
leno,  &c.  in  Phorm.  Atque  istud  quidqiiid  est  Jac  me  ut  sciam,  in 
Heaut.  îor Jac  ut  ego  sciam. 

Hence  it  is  that  one  gender  is  sometimes  attracted  by  another,  as 
Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campo  quijbrtejacebat 
Limes  agro  positus,  Virg. 
Whereto  we  must  refer  what  hath  been  said  concerning  the  rela- 
tive betwixt  two  nouns  of  different  gender,  p.  6. 

II.  Hellenism  of  the  Preposition  KATA. 

But  the  Latins  have  imitated  the  Greeks  in  no  one  article  so 
much  as  in  those  phrases,  where  understanding  their  preposition 
xxTx  or  TTi^i  they  put  what  Budeus  calls  an  accusative  absolute, 
as  in  Theognis. 

Ovum  âvOpÛTTUV   ff/V   XTTXvrx   (TO^ÔS. 

Mortalis  sapiens  omnia  nemo  datur. 
that  is  XXTX  nrâ-yrx,  secundum  omnia.  And  in  Isocr.  nrttçîij  to  /xJ» 
aûi^x  ïivxi  CtXe-jTottoi;,  ritv  Se  •\'v^riv  ÇiKôa-oÇoi;.  Stude  corpus  quidem 
esse  amans  laboris,  animum  autem  amans  sapientice,  that  is,  secundum 
corpus,  secundum  animum,  xxr»  cui(ax,  as  it  is  in  the  ancient 
epigram.  • 

Os  XXTX  a-ufj.x  xa^oç,  xxTx  v5»  S   aZ  If  <y  xijlocCos, 
A/«rj^çoç  07)  TrXë/ôv  (/.oi  Sox£<  vi  xxT^ec. 

Qui  quod  ad  corpus  pulcher  est,  he  says,  quod  ad  mentem  dejbrmis, 
deformis  magis  mihi  videtur  quàm  pulcher. 

Thus  Aristophanes  says  yvuiAfiv  ifxiiy,  where  Plato  often  useth 
KXTx  T^v  l/x^v,  juxta  meam,  sup.  sententiam.  Thus  they  say  ttji» 
wfwT*)»,  primo  ;  t^v  xçyiiy,  principio  ;  to  teAoj,  tandem.  And  thus 
in  imitation  of  them  the  Latins  say,  Expleri  mentem  nequit.  Fractus 

Vol.  il  '  O  membra. 
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membra.  Os  humerosque  deo  similis,  Pacem  teposcimus.  Doceo  te 
artes,  and  other  such  phrases,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  annotation 
to  the  24'th  rule,  p.  4-5.  Thus  it  is  that  they  say  indifferently  pri- 
mum  for  primb,  iertium  for  tertio  :  that  they  say  tantum.,  quantum, 
nimium,  principium  :  in  regard  to  which  see  the  chapter  on  the  Ad- 
verbs, p.  145. 

III.  Hellenism  of  the  Preposition  EK. 

It  is  so  usual  likewise  with  the  Greeks  to  understand  this  pre- 
position, which  with  them  governs  the  genitive,  or  some  other 
•word  of  the  same  government,  that  for  this  very  reason  gram- 
marians imagined  there  were  a  great  many  verbs  which  governed 
a  genitive.  Whereas,  according  to  what  hath  been  above  observed, 
the  whole  government  is  included  in  the  preposition  understood. 
And  hence  the  Latins  have  taken,  Absiixe  irarum,  desine  lachrij' 
mnrum,  regnavit  papulorum,  and  others  ;  concerning  which  see  the 
9th  and  10th  rules. 

They  said  likewise,  Imperii  me  dirifiarum,  arripuit  ilium  pedis, 
^ustavit  mellis,  audixit  musica:,  and  an  infinite  number  of  others. 
Hence  it  is  that  Vitruvius  hath  even  joined  the  Latin  preposition 
ex  in  this  government,  Descriptio  ex  duodecim  signorum  cceleitium, 
&c.  which  deserves  more  to  be  remarked  than  imitated. 

IV.   Other  more  Particular  Expressions,  which  depend 
on  thefgure  of  Hellenism. 

It  is  likewise  to  the  figure  of  Hellenism  that  we  are  to  refer 
these  phrases,   where    the  nominative  is  put  for  the  vocative,  as 
hath  been  observed  already,  p.  83.     Da  meus  ccellus,  da  anime  mi, 
Plaut.  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  Attics,   or  even  of  the  .ïlolians, 
whom  the  Latins  have  always  endeavoured  to  follow. 
Thus  it  is  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks  that  Ovid  says, 
Sen  genus  Adrnsti,  seufurtis  apttts  Ulysses^ 
Sen  pius  ^'Eneus  eripuissejcrunt. 
Because  they  may  indifferently  put  cither  the  nominative  or  the 
accusative  before  the  infinitive,    as  we  have  made  appear  in  the 
Kew  Method  of  learning  the  Greek  tongue  ;    whereas  the  Latio 
construction  admits  only  of  the  accusative  on  this  occasion. 

It  is  likewise  by  this  "figure  that  an  infinitive  is  put  after  a  noun, 
understanding  some  particle  by  which  it  is  governed,  and  whicU 
answers  to  their  'ù-i,  as  in  Persius, 

Et  pec  tore  Icevo 

Excutias  guttas,  Icetari  prcctrepidum  cor  : 
for  usque  ad  Icetari.     And  in  Virgil, 

Pestis  acerba  bourn  pecorique  aspergere  virus, 
that  is,  acerba  usque  ad  aspergere. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Latins  on  this  occasion  have  sometimes  put 
an  ut,  as  Horace,  lib.  1.  od.  11. 

Neu  Babylonios 

Tentaris  numéros,  ui  melius  quicquid  erit  pati. 
That    is,    Hts    Çs^idi,  ut  melius  patiaris,   according  as  Sursin  and 
Vossius  explain  it.     And  the  same  expression  occurreth  likewise 
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îo  Ulpian,  1.  62.  as  Scipio  Gentilis  observeth,  In  lege  Jacienda^ 
Julianus  ait  :  Ut,  si  duo  rci  promittendi  fuerint,  velsi  dw)  stipuiandi, 
siquidem  socii  slid,  in  eâ  re  dividi  inter  cos  debere  o/digationem, 
where  according  to  this  author,  whom  Vossius  hath  followed,  ut 
ought  to  refer  to  dividi  debere,  as  if  it  were  ut  dividi  debeat,  &c. 


Chapter   VII. 
Of  Antiptosis  and  Enallage. 

I.  Whether  tve  ought  to  join  Antiptosis  and  Enallage  to 
the  foregoing  Jigures,  and  what  the  grammarians  un- 
derstand by  these  two  ivords. 

BESIDE  the  above  given  figures  of  construction,  there  are 
who  pretend  that  we  ought  at  least  to  admit  of  Antiptosis 
and  Enallage. 

Tliey  give  the  name  of  Enallage  to  every  change  which  they 
fancy  in  speecli,  and  for  which,  as  they  think,  there  is  no  founda- 
tion or  reason,  as  of  one  mood  for  another,  one  tense  for  another, 
one  gender  for  another,  &c.  And  in  particular  they  distinguish 
by  the  name  of  Antiptosis  the  change  of  one  case  for  another, 
which  may  happen,  says  Dcspauter,  as  many  ways  as  there  are 
particular  cases,  because  according  to  him,  there  are  none  but 
what  may  be  interchanged  for  another,  by  virtue  of  this  beautiful 
figure. 

But  who  does  not  see  that  if  those  changes  were  so  arbitrary  and 
unaccountable,  the  rules  of  grammar  would  be  of  no  sort  of  use, 
or  at  least  we  should  have  no  right  to  censure  a  person  for  any 
transgression  whatsoever  against  them  ?  Hence  this  figure  is  indeed 
the  most  idle  thing  that  can  be  imagined,  says  Sanctius,  Antiptosi 
grammaticorum  nihii  imperilius,  quodjigmentum  si  esset  ve rum, frustra 
qucereretur,  quern  casum  verba  regerent,  lib.  4. 

And  only  to  touch  lightly  on  the  principal  examples  which 
Despauter  hath  given  of  this  figure,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  shew 
they  have  other  foundations  than  he  imagined,  and  that  the  rules 
of  grammar  present  nothing  to  us  but  what  is  supported  by  reason; 
though  in  such  a  multitude,  we  are  ever  to  make  a  judicious 
choice,  and  to  pick  out  only  what  is  most  pure  and  elegant,  that 
is,  what  is  most  received  and  established  by  the  use  of  good  au- 
thors. For  though  we  may  sometimes  make  use  of  particular 
turns  of  expression  without  being  guilty  of  error,  yet  it  is  true 
what  Quintilian  says,  that  Aliud  est  Grammatice,  aliud 
Latine  loqui. 

II.  Examples  of  the  Antiptosis  taken  particularly  from 

Despauter. 

Thus  when  Despauter  saith  that  in  this  example  from  Livy» 
Quando  duo  cnnsules  ejus  anni,  alter  morbo,  alter  Jerro  periisset,  <!l'C- 
the  nominative  is  there  for  the  genitive,  duo  consides  for  diwrum 
consulum  ;    it  is  evident  that  this  is  only  an  Ellipsi;5  or  rather  a 

O  2  Zeugma, 
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Zeugma,  where  the  verb  tvhich  is  expressed  but  once,  ought  to  be 
understood  three  times,  duo  consules  periissent,  alter  mor bo  per iisset, 
Sç  alter  Jerro  periisset. 

When  he  says  tliat  Jvrtiora  korum  is  a  genitive  for  an  ablative, 
horum  for  his,  this  is  only  a  partition,  by  virtue  of  which  the  ge- 
nitive may  be  put  after  the  comparative  or  even  after  the  positive, 
as  we  have  observed,  p.  59. 

When  he  says  that  Saltui  Sç  velocitati  certare,  in  Sisen.  accord- 
ing to  Nonius,  is  a  dative  instead  of  an  ablative  ;  I  say,  either  it 
is  an  ablative,  because  formerly  the  dative  was  every  where  like 
the  ablative,  pursuant  to  what  hath  been  already  demonstrated  : 
or  even  that  the  construction  by  the  dative  may  be  defended,  this 
being  only  the  case  of  relation,  which  may  be  put  every  where,  as 
hath  been  observed,  p.  2.5.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other 
examples  which  he  produces,  Vino  modo  cupidœ  estis,  Plaut.  Mode- 
rari  orationi,  Cic.  Alienis  rebus  curas,  Plaut.  where  it  is  only  a 
simple  government  of  the  dative.     See  the  12th  rule,  p.  25. 

When  he  says  that^rax  oleo  in  Virgil  is  for  olei,  this  may  be  an 
ablative,  of  the  manner,  abounding  in  olive  trees.     Just  as  Ovid 

Terraforax  Cerere,  multoquejeracior  uvis. 
But  we  may  farther  observe  that  most  editions,  as  those  of  Holland, 
Hobert  Stephen,  Ascensius,  Erithreus,  Farnaby,  and  others,  hav«r 
Jerax nleœ ;  though  Pierius  owns  he  found  oleom  some  manuscripts. 

When  he  says  that  in  the  example  from  Pomponius,  quoted  by 
Nonius,  ch.  9,  Q.uot  lœtitias  insperatas  modo  mihi  irrepsere  in  sinum, 
it  is  an  accusative  for  a  nominative  :  I  sa}',  either  that  the  passage 
is  corrupted,  having  shewn  elsewhere,  that  this  author  hath  fre- 
quently made  use  of  bad  editions,  in  the  examples  he  produces  ;, 
or  that  in  the  above  passage  Pomponius  hath  taken  irrepsere  for  a 
verb  active,  which  hath  its  nominative  understood,  and  which 
really  governeth  lœtitias;  for  it  is  very  common,  as  we  have  seen 
already  in  the  list  of  the  verbs  absolute  and  active,  p.  99.  and 
we  shall  further  demonstrate  in  the  following  list  by  various  exam- 
ples of  verbs  of  different  governments  ;  that  those  which  are  called 
neuters,  do  govern  the  accusative  as  real  verbs  active.  Were  it 
not  for  this,  I  should  have  no  scruple  to  say  that  lœtitias  irrepsere 
for  lœtitiœ,  is  a  downright  solecism,  and  that  neither  an  Antiptosis, 
3ior  Nonius,  nor  Despauter,  can  justify  this  mode  of  expression. 
And  it  is  evident  that  Nonius  did  not  understand  this  example 
when  he  quoted  it,  since  he  refers  to  the  same  figure,  Urbem  quant 
statuo  vestra  est,  which  is  quite  a  different  expression,  and  a  con- 
struction authorized  by  the  use  of  poets,  as  we  have  already  shewn 
in  the  annotation  to  the  second  rule,  p.  5. 

When  he  says  that  in  Nevius,  Quot  res  hutic  vis  privari  pulchras, 
quas  uti  solet,  this  qttas  is  an  accusative  for  an  ablative  :  it  is  only 
the  natural  government,  and  the  accusative  to  which  the  action  of 
the  verb  passeth.  For  utor  governeth  also  sometimes  the  accusative, 
though  it  be  more  usual  with  the  ablative.  Bui privari  res  pukhraSf 
is  an  Hellenism,  which  supposeth  x^ri,  just  as  lœtor  hanc  rem,  and 
the  like,  of  which  we  have  made  mention  already,  p.  203.  and  ia 
the  24tk  rule,  p.  44). ,  "When 
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When  he  says  that  in  Virgil Hœret  pede  pes,  densusque  viro 

K>iry  Mn.  10.  it  is  an  ablative  for  a  dative  :  it  is  only  a  real  di^- 
-tive  ;  but  this  is  because  the  dative  heretofore  was  always  like  the 
ablative;  as  we  have  made  appear  in  the  2d  chapter  of  the  re- 
marks on  the  Nouns,  n.  2.  p.  83.  and  elsewhere. 

And  in  regard  to  what  Despauter  addeth  further,  that  in  the 
same  poet, 

Forte  ratis  celsi  conjuncta  crepidine  saxi 
Expositls  stabat  scatis,  8ç  ponte  parato  : 
crepidine  is  likewise  an  ablative  for  the  dative  cnepidini  :  I  say, 
that  the  construction  of  the  ablative  in  this  passage  with  the  ver^ 
4;ofijungo,  is  as  natural  as  that  of  the  dative,  let  Servius  say  what  he 
vvifi,  who  insists  on  the  same  Antiptosis.  This  we  might  demon- 
strate by  an  infinite  number  of  passages  even  out  of  Cicero,  De- 
clarat  enim  summam  benevolentiam  conjunctam  pari  prudentia,  lib.  5. 
ep.  13.  Ea  summa  miseria  est  summo  dolors  conjuncta,  contra  Verr. 
Fannii  œtate  conjunctus  Antipatcr,  1.  de  Leg.  And  the  reason  hereof 
is,  this  word  being  compounded  of  the  preposition  cum,  it  pre- 
serveth  its  government  also  ;  so  that  it  is  just  as  if  we  were  to  say 
cum  summo  dolore  conjuncta  ;  cum  œtate  conjunctus,  &c.  This  is  so 
true,  that  sometimes  they  repeated  the  preposition,  Varro  cum  Si' 
cinio  œtate  conjunctus,  lib.  de  claris  Orat.  This  much  may  be  also 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  ancients  as  well  as  modern  grammarians, 
have  oftentimes  committed  blunders,  for  want  of  having  rightly 
comprehended  the  real  causes  of  construction  and  government. 

III.  Other  examples  taken  from  those  who  zvrote  upon 
Despauter, 

Behourt  and  others  who  wrote  upon  Despauter,  have  even  given 
a  further  extent  to  the  use  of  this  figure.     For  they  say  that 

Uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis,  H  or. 
J8  a  nominative  for  an  accusative,  uxor  for  uxorem.     Whereas  it  is 
only  an  Hellenism,  as  hath  been  shewn  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

They  say  that  in  Virgil, 

Projice  tela  manu,  sanguis  meus, 
is  a  nominative  for  a  vocative.     Whereas  it  is  only  an  Hellenism, 
as  we  have  above  demonstrated. 

They  say  that  in  Pliny,  Canum  dégénères,  is  a  genitive  for  the 
nominative  canes.  Whereas  it  is  only  a  partition  ;  for  every  noun 
in  the  quality  of  a  partitive  may  govern  the  genitive,  as  we  have 
shewn  in  the  27th  rule,  p.  55. 

They  say  that  abstineo  irarum  is  a  genitive  for  an  ablative  ; 
whereas  it  is  only  a  Greek  phrase,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

They  say  Quod  mihi  lateat,  in  Cic.  h  for  me  lateat,  a  dative  in- 
etead  of  an  accusative  ;  which  is  without  any  manner  of  reason, 
since  the  verb  latet  can  govern  only  a  dative  in  the  Latin  construc- 
tion, and  is  never  used  otherwise  in  Cicero,  as  hath  been  shewn  in 
the  16th  rule,  p.  31. 

They  say  that  in  Plautus,  Curatio  hanc  rem,  is  an  accusative  for 

a  genitive,  kujus  rei.    But  we  have  demonstrated  that  this  phrase 

f  '  was 
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was  very  common  in  Plautus's  time,  and  that  it  is  only  a  natural 
construction,  because  as  the  noun  verbal  generally  denotes  the 
action  of  the  verb,  it  may  likewise  preserve  the  government 
thereof,  since  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  this  action  that  the  verb 
governeth  an  accusative. 

IV.  Examples  of  the  Ei2allage. 

But  these  authors  go  further.  For  whereas  Despauter  speaks 
only  of  the  Antiptosis,  or  interchanging  of  cases,  as  appears  in  the 
edition  of  Robert  Stephen,  which  I  have  made  use  of;  they  have 
added  four  verses  to  this  rule,  to  mark  the  same  change  in  gender, 
person,  tense,  mood,  and  number. 

1.  In  gender,  they  say  that  this  happeneth  both  to  nouns  and 
verbs.     To  nouns,  as 

Tamen  vel  virtus  tua  me,  vel  vicinîtas. 
Quod  ego  in  propinqua  parte  amicitice  jputo, 

Facit Ter. 

Where  quod,  say  they,  is  for  quce.  Whereas  quod  supposeth  negc 
tiuni  for  its  substantive,  ivJiich  thing.  And  is  a  mode  of  speaking, 
that  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  figure  of  Syllepsis,  which  hath 
been  explained  already,  p.  185. 

To  verbs,  as  belhintur  for  lellant. 

• Et  pictis  bellantur  Amazones  armis,  Virg. 

But  yoH  may  see  other  examples  above  quoted,  in  the  list  of  verbs 
deponent,  p.  101.  Which  is  owing  entirely  to  this,  that  hereto- 
fore there  were  more  verbs  common  than  at  present. 

1.  In  person,  as  in  Terence  i}i  Phorm.  act.  1.  sc.  2. 

Get.  Si  quis  me  queer  et  riifus.  Da  v.  Prœsto  est,  desine. 
Where  prœsto  est,  say  they,  is  for  prœsto  sum,  because  Davus  speaks 
of  himself.  But  if  there  be  any  figure  in  this,  it  is  rather  of  rhe- 
toric than  of  grammar,  because  he  answers  to  what  the  other  had 
said  of  him  in  the  third  person.  Si  quis  me  qvœret  ru  fus.  And  it  is 
t1ie  same  figure,  as  when  in  the  4th  scene  Geta  says  of  himself  in 
the  second  person, 

NuUus  es  Geta,  nisi  jam  aliquod  tibi  consilium  celere  repperis,  &c. 
Which  is  only  a  turn  of  expression  where  one  person  is  introduced 
for  another  ;  a  thing  common  to  all  languages. 

3.  In  tense,  vicimus  for  vincemus;  as  Hmc  si  esse  in  orbe  tntb  liceat, 
mcimus,  Cic.  Attic.  But  again  if  this  be  a  figure,  it  belongs  to 
rhetoric,  and  not  to  grammar  ;  as  it  is  very  common  in  narratives 
to  make  use  of  the  present  in  recounting  past  transactions.  For 
the  anticipating  or  combining  of  tenses  is  very  common  in  rhetoric; 
but  this  does  not  relate  to  grammar,  which  one  way  or  other  finds 
its  government. 

4.  In  mood,  as  valebis  for  vale,  Cic.  But  we  have  made  ap- 
pear above,  p.  109,  that  the  imperative  was  only  a  real  future; 
and  therefore  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  they  were  frequently 
put  one  for  the  other. 

Romauifestumre,  pararc,  &c.  îorjesiinabant,  parahant,  say  they. 
But  this  is  only  an  ellipsis  of  a  verb  understood,  as  cceperunt,  or 
some  other  which  governs  this  infinitive,  according  to  what  we 
liave  shewn,  p.  170. 

^  5.  In 
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5.  In  number.  But  here  it  can  only  be  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  as 
when  they  give  for  instance,  dedimus  operam,  Cic.  for  dedi,  which 
is  very  common  ;  or  they  must  be  things  referrible  to  the  prece- 
dent figures  ;  as  Nominandi  istorum  tihi  erit  magis  quàm  edendi  copia^ 
Cic.  Where  they  will  have  it  that  edeiidi  is  the  singular  for  the 
plural  edendorum  j  whereas  it  is  but  an  Ellipsis  of  to  edere  understood, 
as  we  have  shewn  in  the  chapter  of  Gerunds,  p.  125.  Sitempus  est 
uUumjure  hominis  necandi,  qucc  inulta  stmt,  Cic.  This  is  only  a  Syl- 
lepsis, of  which  we  have  made  mention  above,  p.  186.  and  the 
like  may  be  said  of  the  rest.  Whence  we  conclude  that  all  that 
can  be  said  of  the  figures  of  grammar,  may  be  reduced  to  the  four 
above  laid  down,  or  to  Hellenism. 

Therefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  what 
hath  been  said  in  the  Syntax,  and  in  these  remarks,  very  few 
difficulties  will  arise  in  regard  to  government  that  may  not  easily 
be  solved,  and  that  hardly  any  pasage  will  occur  in  ancient 
authors,  but  what  may  be  accounted  for.  But  as  the  chief  found- 
ation of  all  languages  depends  on  practice,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  collect  here  a  multitude  of  verbs  of  different  governments,  which 
perhaps  will  be  the  more  useful,  as  some  of  them  are  not  to  be 
found  even  in  the  most  copious  dictionaries.  They  are  comprised 
in  the  following  list,  which  is  only  an  abridgment  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive work,  wherein  we  intended  to  include  every  remark  that 
could  be  made  on  the  elegance  of  this  language,  for  the  service 
of  those  who  endeavour  to  w^ite  pure  Latin  ;  and  perhaps  some 
day  or  other  we  may  publish  a  separate  work  on  this  subject  for 
the  use  of  learners,  if  ever  we  find  that  they  have  derived  any 
benefit  from  this  abridgment, 
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LIST    OF  VERBS 


OF 


DIFFERENT    GOVERNMENTS. 


A. 

ABalienare  aliquid,  or  aliquid 
al iciij uf,  Cic.  ioaliennte.  Aliqiiem 
ab  altero,  se  ab  alio,  alium  à  se,  volun- 
tàtera  alicujus  ab  aliquo,  id. 

Abdere  se  litteris  ôç  in   litteras  :    se 

in  tenebiis,  id,  to  hide  or  bury  one's  self, 

Abdicare,    simply,    or   magistratum, 

or  se  magistratu,  id,  tu  abdicate,  or    to 

resign. 

Abdicaee  aliquem,  Tac.  to  renounce 
him. 

Abducere  à  consuetudine,  Cic.  to 
Ireak  off,  or  w.'an  from  a  custom.  Ab 
otnni  reip.  cura,  id,  to  retire,  to  re- 
sign. Vi  ^  per  vim,  id.  to  carry  off 
by  main  free.  In  aliquem  locum,  id. 
Ex  acie,  id.  A  fide,  id.  Ad  nequi- 
tiam,  Ter, 

Me  couvivam  abducebat  sibi,  Cic. 
Equitatum  ad  se  abducere,  id.  to  draw 
the  cavalry  to  himself. 

Aberrare  proposito,  &*  à  proposito, 
id.  la  TBander  frum  his  subject. 

Nibil  equidem  levor,  sed  tamen 
aberro,  id.  but  at  least  I  divert  myself. 

Aberratio  à  dolore,  id.  any  diversion 
that  gives  an  allay  to  grief. 

Aberrat  ad  alia  oratio,  id.  digresses. 
Aberrant  inter  se  orationes,  Liv,  do 
not  agree. 

Artificem  ne  in  melius  quidem  sinas 
aberrare,  Plin.  do  not  srfftr  him  to  depart 
from  liii  model,  even  though  he  xuere  to 
mend  it. 

Abesse  urbe,  domo,  éC  ab  urbe,  ab 
domo,  (  ic.  to  be  absent.  Alien i  abesse, 
ia.  to  be  ican'ing  tnwards  hm,  to  forsake 
him.  In  alteicationibus  abesse,  td.  not 
to  be  there. 

Abhorret  facinus  ab  illo,  id.  he 
is  far  from  committing  such  a  Kicked 
action. 

Parura  abhorrens  famam,  Liv.  not  at 
all  afraid  of  defamation. 

Illud  abhorret  k  fide,  Cic.  thai  is  alto- 
gether incredible. 

Ab  diicendâ  iixnre  abhorret,  id,  he 
has  an  aversion  to  matrimony. 
Abjicere    se    alicui    ad    pedes,    SÇ 


ad  pedes  alicujus,  Cic.  to  throve  himself^ 
at  his  feet. 

Abjiceie  se  &  prosternere,  if/.  Consi- 
lium aedificaudi  abjicere,  id.  to  lay  aside 
all  thnughli  of  builduig. 

Abjicere  atl  terram,  id.  in  herbam,  id, 
humi,  Plii.  to  Ihri-x  upon  the  ground. 

Cogitationes   in  rem    humilem   abji» 
cere,  f^ic.  to  apply  his  thoughts  to  il. 
Abj  cere  animum,  id.  to  desp>md, 
Abire    magistratu,    id,   to  finish   his 
office, 

Ab  emptione,  id.  to  depart  from  his 
bargain.  Ad  vulgi  opinionem,  id.  to  be 
ltd  away  by  vulgar  opinion. 

Abire,  à,  ab,  de,  è,  ex,  loco,  id.  to  be 
gone,  to  go  out,  to  rttirf. 

Non  hoc  sic  tibi  abibit,  Ter,  you  shall 
not  escape  thus. 

Abi  in  malam  crucem,  Ter,  go  and 
hang  yourstlf, 

Abjudicare  sibi  libertatem,  Cic,  to 
shew  himself  unworthy  of  liberty.  Se  vita. 
Plant,  to  part  with  life. 

Abnuere  aliquid  alicui,  Cic,  Alicui 
de  re  aliquâ,  Sal.  to  refuse  him  some- 
thing, 

Abrogare  legem  or  legi,  Liv,  the 
former  more  usual,  to  demand  the  repeal 
of  a  law. 

Abstinebe  sese  dedecore,  animum 
à  scelere,  Cic.  to  abstain.  Igntm  ab 
sede,  Liv.  not  to  set  fire  to  it.  ^grum 
à  cilDO,  Cels. 

Abstinere  jus  belli  ab  aliquo,  Liv. 
not  to  treat  him  with  the  full  severity  of 
the  rights  of  war. 

Abstinere  maledictis  SÇ  à  maledictis, 
Cic. 

Abstinere  irarum,  Hor.  Placidis  bo- 
nis, Ovid. 

Ahstine  isti  banc  tu  manutn,  Plaut. 
Abstrudere  in  fundo,  in  silvam,  Cie, 
to  hide. 

Abuti  stwdiis,  id.  tr>  make  a  wrong 
use  of  his  studies.  Operam  abutitur. 
Ter.  he  I'seih  his  labour. 

Accedere  alicui  proximè,  Cic.  Virg, 
Deo  ad  similitudinem,  Cic.  to  re- 
semble.      Ad    aliquem,     Cic.    to    draw 

near 
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near  him.     Alicui  ad  aurem,  id. 

Quos  accedacn  ?  Sail.  s«p.  ad.  to 
vihom  shall  I  apply  ?  Quas  vento  ac- 
cesserit  oras,  Virg.  sup.  in.  (o  what  coast 
the  winds  will  diivi'  him 

Accedit  quod,  Cic.  there  is  this  be- 
sides ;  or  simply,  besides,  moieoûer. 

AcciDERE.  Omnia  enim  secundis- 
situa  nobis,  adversissima  illis  accidisse, 
id.  to  have  happened.  Where  we  see 
that  this  verb  is  taken  either  for  good 
or  bad  fortune. 

AcciPEKE  ab  aliquo,  Ter.  De  ali- 
qtio,  Cic.  Ex  aliquo,  Plaut.  lo  receive 
or  til  learn  from  a  person. 

Accipeie  in  coDtumeiiam,  Ter,  to 
take  in  bad  part. 

Acci  ptum  plebi,  C<es.  Apud  plebem, 
Plaut.  In  plebem.  Tac.  agreeable  lo 
the  pe(i]de. 

Accpptum,  or  in  acceptum  referre, 
Cic.  to  bi- obliged;  properly,  it  is  (o place 
io  your  account. 

AcQUiEscE^E  lecto,  Catul.  to  rest  upon 
the  bed.  Alicui  rei.  Sen.  to  set  one^s 
heart  upon  a  Ihing,  tojix  upon  it. 

In  tuo  vultu  acquiesco,  Cic.  your  pre- 
sence  gives  me  comfort, 

Ad^quare  cum  virtute  fortunam, 
id  til  be  no  less  succnsfu!  than  brave, 
Aliquem  s  bi,  id.  lo  render  him  equal  to 
one's  self. 

Judices  adxquarunt,  id,,  the  judges 
aere  divided. 

Addicere  moiti,  id.  In  ser.vitutem, 
Liv.  to  condemn  to. 

Addicere  liberum,  Cic.  to  declare  one 
free. 

Ni  aves  addixissent,  id.  Jf  the  augu- 
ral birds  had  not  approved  it  by  their 
signs.     The  contrary  is  Abdicere. 

Adesse  omnibus  pugnis,  id.  to  be 
present  at  every  battle.  Ad  exercitutn, 
Plaut.  Ad  portam,  Cic.  Ip  causa,  in 
aliquo  loco,  ad  tempus,  id. 

Adesse  alicui,  id.  to  favour  him,  to  as- 
sist him  with  one's  credit,  or  presence. 

ApHffiRERE  castrii,  Ahpul.  In  re 
aliquâ,  Ovid.  Ad  rem  aliquam,  Plaut. 
In  rem  aljquam,  Cic.  to  stick  to,  to  ad- 
here, or  kei'p  close  t". 

Adhibeçe  severitatem  in  aliquo,  or 
ip,  aliquem,  id.  (q  use  severity.  Reveren- 
tiam  adveisùs,  or  erga  aliquem,  jA 

Adjiibere  vinum  jpgrotis,  id.  io  give 
ihent  uine. 

J^uiG^^t  jusjurapdum,  or  aliquem 
jurejurando,  or  aliquem  ad  jusjuran- 
dum,  Liu.  Per  j^s.jpfand^ro,  t'«*.  to 
oblige  by  oath. 

Adire  aliquem,  ad  aliquem,  in  jus, 
Cic.  lo  go  to  see,  to  go,  &c.  Ula  pericula 
adeuntur  prasiiis,  id.  they  run  those 
risks  in  battle. 


Adjdmgere  aliquem  alteri  ^  ^d  9nii> 
citiam  alterius,  id.  io  make  him  his 
friend.     In  societatem  adjungere,  Liv. 

Admiscebb  aliquid  in  alind,  Plin. 
Alicui,  or  cum  aliquo,  Cic.  to  mingle 
v.itb. 

Admisceri  ad  aliquod  concilium,  id. 
to  be  admitted  to  it. 

Admonere,  See  Monere. 

AdiJlf.scit  aetas,  ratio,  cupiditas,  id, 
Vv g.  l^rows,  waxis  strong. 

Adolescere  ad  aliquam  aetatem,  Pli», 
Annostersenos,  Ovid.  In  partum,  Colum, 

Adolescunt  iguibus  arae,  Virg.  are 
covered  with  the  Jire  of  the  sacrifices, 

Fiammis  adolere  pénates,  id. 

Adoptare  sibi  filium,  Cic.  Aliquem 
pro  filio,  Plaut.  to  adopt  him.  Aliquen» 
in  divitias,  Plin.  lo  make  him  his  heir, 
Aliquem  ah  aliquo,  Cic.  Se  alicui  pr- 
dini,  Piin. 

Adscribere  civitati,  in  civitatem,  or 
in  civitate,  Cic.  lo  make  him  free  qf  the 
city. 

ADVÇR5ARI  alicui,  id.  Aliquem,  Liv. 
Contra  &  adveriùs  aliquem,  Plaut.  to 
resist,  lo  contradict. 

Ambitionem  scriptoris  adversari,  Tat. 

Adversari  quominus  aliquid  fiat,  JSip, 
to  hinder. 

Advertere,  simply.  Ter.  Animmn» 
Liv.     Animo,  Plin.  to  give  a\lenlion. 

Advertere  urbi  agmen,  Virg.  to  make 
it  draw  near,  to  make  it  take  the  read 
towards  the  city. 

Scythias  adverteret  oras,  Ovid,  -was 
arrived. 

Advertere  in  aliquem.  Tacit,  topunith 
him. 

Adulare.  Pinnatâ  caudâ  nostrum 
adulât  sanguinem,  Cic.  Ex.  veleri pnetd. 

Si  Dionysium  non  adulares.  Val. 
Max.  from  thence  Cometh  Adui,or, /os» 
sive,  Cavendum  est  ne  assentatoribus 
patefaciamus  aures  ne  adulari  nos  sina- 
mus,  Cic.  Tiibuuus  militum  adulatus 
erat,  Val.  Ma:g. 

Awi.^ni  deponent.  Adulari  aliquem, 
Cic.  Alicui,  Su.  to  fatler  a  person. 
The  former  is  preferable  even  according 
to  Quintilian. 

/LMUtARi  alicui,  Cic.  to  bear  envy  to  a 
person.  Aliquem,  id.  to  endeavour  to 
sur'  riss  him. 

iE'nuIari  instituta  alicujus,  id.  to 
eq'al,  to  surpass, 

^mulari  cum  aliquo,  Liv,  io  rival  a 
pfison. 

Inviçem  aemulari,  3,uinl.  io  rival  one 
another. 

iEsTiMARB  aliqueqa,  Plaut.  De  ali- 
quo, Cic.  to  esteem  him, 

^stimare  magni,  or  magno,  id. 

i£stimare  litem  capitis,  id,  io  judge 
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«  person  deseriing  of  death,  or  of  hanish- 
ment. 

Aggredi  aliquem  dicti?,  Virg.  ali- 
quem  de  re  aliquâ,  Plant,  to  speak  to  him 
about  something.  Aliquid,  Cic,  to  begin. 
Ad  injuriam  faciemlam,  id. 

Agere  rem,  or  de  re,  id.  aliquem, 
or  partes  alicujus,  id.  Cum  populo,  id. 
Lege  or  ex  lege,  id.  to  treat,  to  act,  lo  do. 

Agere  se  pro  equite,  Suet,  to  act  as  a 
knight.  Agere  gratias  de  re,  in  re,  pro 
re,  in  res  singulas,  Cic.  to  tha'ik. 

AciTARE  animo,  Liv.  Cum  animo, 
Sail,  Mente,  Sail.  In  mente,  Cic, 
Secum,  Ter,  to  revoke  a  thing  in  one's 
mind, 

Allatrare  magnitudinem  alicnjus, 
Liv.  to  exclaim  against. 

Allatrant  maria  oram  maritimam, 
Tlin.  lo  heat  agaiist. 

Allalrare  alicui  has  not  the  authority 
of  pure  writers.  It  is  true  that  the 
following  passage  is  quoted  from  the 
book  de  Viris  illust.  attributed  to  Pli- 
uy:  In  Capitolium  inlempestâ  nocte  eunii, 
canes  allatraverant.  But  besides  that 
one  might  perhaps  read  nocte  eunte, 
Vossius  also  observeth  that  the  author 
of  this  book  was  not  Pliny,  but  Sextos 
Aurelius  Victor,  who  lived  about  two 
hundred  years  later,  when  the  language 
was  greatly  corrupted. 

Allegare  alicui,  or  ad  aliquem,  Cic, 
to  send  tounrds  a  peison,  Hominem 
alicui  rei,  Plant,  to  send  him  to  treat 
about  something, 

Allegare  seuem,  Ter.  to  depute  an  old 
man. 

AMBUtARE  pedibus,  Cic,  to  ZL^alk, 
Foro  transverso,  id,  to  icalk  across  the 
market.     In  jus,  id.     In  littore,  id. 

Ambulat  hoc  caput  per  omnes  leges, 
Plin.  to  occur  every  where. 

Ambulare  maria,  Cic, 

Ambulantur  stadia  bina,  Plin, 

From  the  last  two  examples  it  ap- 
peareth  that  this  verb  may  be  active, 
and  that  Quintilian,  lib.  1.  c.  5.  had  no 
reason  to  say  that  ambulare  tium  was  a 
solecism,  since  at  the  most  it  is  only  a 
pleonasm,  and  e\;ery  verb,  as  we  have 
demonstrated  in  the  Syntax,  rule  14.  p. 
29.  and  in  the  Remarks,p.98.  may  govern 
the  accusative  of  a  noun  derived  from 
itself,  or  of  nearly  the  same  signification. 

Angere  se.'-e  animi,  Plaut,  aliquem 
iocommodis,  id.  Angit  animum  quoti- 
diana  cura,  Ttr. 

Angi  animo,  Cic,  Re  aliquâ,  or  de 
re,  id,  to  be  vexed. 

Anhelare  scelus,  id,  to  think  of  no- 
thing but  villainy. 


Amnis  auhelat  vapore,  Plin.  throws 
out  vapours. 

Verba  inflata  et  anhelata,  Cic.  pro- 
nounced  xcith  great  exertion  of  voice,  and 
that  put  us  out  of  breath, 

Animadverto  aliquid.  Ter,  I  look  at 
it  and  consider  it.  Id  aliquem,  Cic.  I 
punish. 

Annuere  coeptis,  Virg,  to  favour. 
Victoriam,  Virg,  to  promise.  Aliquos, 
Cic,  to  shew. 

Anquirere  aliquid,  id.  to  inform. 
Capitis,  or  de  capite,  Liv. 

Antecedeue  alteri,  or  alterum  state, 
Cic,  tj  surpass  him  in  years, 

Antecello  tibi  hac  re,  id.  Ilium 
bac  re,  id.  aliis  in  re  aliquâ,  id.  Qui 
caeteris  omnibus  rebus  his  antecellun- 
tur,  yid  Heren. 

Anteirs  alicui,  Plaut.  Aliquem, 
Sail. 

Antestare  alicui,  or  aliquem,  Gell. 
to  excel  or  surpass  a  person  in  something, 

Antevenire  alicui,  Plaut,  to  go  to 
meet  him,  Aliquem,  id.  to  prtvcnt  him. 
Omnibus  rebus,  id.  to  surpass  him  in 
every  thing.  Nobilitatem,  Sail,  to  sur- 
pass the  nobility, 

Antevertere  alicui.  Ter.  to  outstrip, 
to  be  beforehand  with,  to  prevent, 

Fanniusid  ipsum  aotevertit,  Cic,  Fan- 
nius  teas  beforehand  leith  me  in  that, 

Appellare  aliquem  sapientem,  id.  to 
call  him  wise.  Sue  nomine,  id.  to  call 
him  by  his  name. 

Appellare  tribunes,  id.  Ad  tribunes, 
id.  to  appeal  to  the  tribunes, 

Appellari  pecuiiià,  Suint,  de  pecu- 
niâ,  Cic.  to  be  dunned. 

Cœsar  appellatus  ab  .iEduis,  Cas, 
that  is,  the  Mdui  being  ccme  to  beg  hit 
assistance.  And  this  verb  is  very  re- 
markable in  this  signiâcation. 

Appellere  ad  aliquem,  Cic.  to  bring 
to  land.     Aliquem  alicui  loco,  id. 

Animum  ad  philosopbiam,  id.  Ter. 
to  apply, 

Appellere  classe  in  Italiam,  Virg. 
appellere  classem,  Cic.  ad  villam  no- 
stram  navis  appellitur,  id,  is  brought  to 
land. 

We  say  therefore  navis,  or  classis  ap- 
pellitur, just  as  we  say  navem,  or  classem 
appellere,  but  not  navis  or  classis  apputit, 
says  Schotus.  Yet  navis  appulit  occurs 
in  Suetonius'  Life  of  Galba;  which 
should  not  be  imitated  without  great 
cautiflfl. 

Appropinguare  portas,  or  ad 
portas,  Hirt,  Britanni»,  Cœs,  to  ap' 
proach, 

Ari>ere, 
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Ardere,  or  Flagrare  odio,  are  said 
actively  for  the  hatred  we  bear  to 
others,  and  passively  for  the  hatred 
others  bear  to  us.  Examples  hereof 
are  very  common. 

Ardebat  Sirius  Indos,  Virg.  for  Ad- 
urebat.  Ardebat  Alexim,  Firg.  was 
passionatfly  fond  of  him. 

Ardeo  te  videre,  Plin.  Jan.  I  am  im- 
palient  to  see  you. 

Ardere  in  arma,  Virg.  Avaritiâ, 
Cic,     Amore,  id. 

Arripere  alicui,  Cic.  to  smile  at  him, 
and  to  pleasr  him. 

Arrident  cedes,  Plaut.  do  please  mr, 
do  suit  me.  Flavius  id  arrisit,  Gell. 
seemed  to  ajtprove  of  that, 

Arrideri,  Passive,  the  contrary  of 
Derideri,  Cic. 

AspERGERE  labem  ajicui,  or  dignitati 
alicujus,  id.  to  blacken  him,  to  speak  ill 
of  him, 

Maculis  vitam  aspergere,  id. 

AspiRARE  in  curiam,  id.  ad  ali- 
quera,  id.  to  endeavour  to  reach  to,  or  to 
obtain. 

Aspirât  primo  fortuna  labori,  Virg. 
favoureth. 

Vento  aspirât  eunti,  Virg.  JEn.  5. 

F.t  modicis  fenestellis  Aquilonibus  as- 
pirentur,  Colum.  for  inspirentur. 

AssENTiRE  or  iRi  alicui,  simply,  or 
else  alicui  aliquid,  or  de  re  aliqiiâ, 
or  in  re  aliquâ,  to  grant  scmelhing  to  a 
person.  Instances  hereof  occur  fre- 
quently. 

But  this  verb  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  CoNSENTio,  which  signi- 
fielh  rather  the  agreement  of  the  will, 
whereas  Assentio  is  to  submit  or  to  agree 
to  another's  judgment. 

AssERVARE  in  carcerem,  Liv.  Domi 
suae,  Cic,  to  keep. 

AssUEFACERE  and  Assuescere,  ad 
aliquid,  or  in  aliquo,  are  not  Latin, 
sais  Schotus.  1  own  they  occur  but 
seldom  ;  yet  the  latter  is  in  Quinti- 
iian. 

But  Schotus  was  still  more  mistaken, 
when  he  fancied  that  this  verb  could 
be  joined  with  the  ablative  only,  As- 
sveicere  aliquâ  re.  Whereas  its  proper 
construction  is  to  put  a  dative,  as 
Robert  Stephen  observeth.  For  which 
reason  Murftus  and  the  best  writers  of 
varia  leciio'ies,  have  restored  the  dative 
wherever  the  ablntive  was  put  before, 
as  in  the  2.  Cutil.  As^uefactus  frigori 
&  fami  &  sili  &  vigiliis  perferendis, 
inured  to. 

There  are  even  some  passages  where 
liiis  government  cannot  be  at  all  doubt- 


ed of,  Carilas  soli,  cut  longo  tempore 
assuescito,  Liv.  So  that  if  there  be 
sometimes  an  ablative  used  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  cannot  be  any  other  than  the 
ablative  of  the  manner. 

Asserere  aliquid,  Cic.  to  affirm  it. 
Aliquem  manu,  Liv.  to  set  him  at  liber- 
ty. In  libertatem,  Id,  Asserere  se, 
Ovid,  to  assert  or  recover  his  liberty.  Ali- 
quem cœlo,  Ovid,  to  canonize.  A  mor- 
taiitate,  Plin.  Jun.  Sibi  aliquid,  Plin. 
Se  stu.iiis,  Plin, 

Astare  in  conspectu,  Cic.  to  present 
himself.     In  tumukim,  id.  to  be  near. 

Astitit  mihi  contra,  Plaut,  he  opposed 
me  strongly. 

AssDRGERE  ex  morbo,  Liv.  to  re- 
cover from  sickness.  Alicui,  Cic.  to  rise 
up  to  one,  to  do  him  reverence.  In  arbo- 
rem,  Plin.  to  grow  up  lo  a  tree. 

Assurgi,  Passive,  Cic.  to  be  done  re- 
verence to. 

Attendere  aliquem,  id.  to  listen  to' 
him,  Primum  versuui  legis,  id.  to 
consider  it.  Animum,  or  animum  ad 
aliquid,  id.  to  apply  one\  self,  Alicui 
rei,  id,  to  take  notice  of  it, 

ArriNERE  aliquem.  Tac,  to  retain 
one.  Ad  aliquid,  or  ad  aliquem,  Cic. 
to  concern  him,  to  belong  to  him.  Nunc 
jam  cultros  attinet,  Plaut.  he  has  them 
already. 

Attineri  stud  lis,  Tac.  to  be  fond  of 
study, 

AuscuLTARE  alicui,  Plaut,  Cic.  to 
obey  him.  Aliquem,  Plaut.  to  listen  to 
him. 

B. 

Bei.lare  alicui,  Stat.  Cum  aliqno, 
Cic.  to  fight  against  him. 

Take  notice  that  all  verbs  of  fight- 
ing, quarrelling,  resisting,  contesting, 
and  the  like,  are  more  elegantly  joined 
with  the  preposition  cum  and  its  ablative, 
than  with  the  dative. 
C. 

Cadere  altè,  or  ab  alto,  Cic.  In 
piano,  Ovid.  In  terram,  Lucr.  In 
unius  potestatem,   Cic.  to  fall. 

Cadere  formula,  Suint.  to  be  cast  in 
law,  to  lose  the  suit. 

Non  cadit  in  virum  bonum  mentiri, 
Cic.  an  honest  man  is  incapable  of  telling 
a  lie. 

Nihil  est  quod  iu  ejusmodi  mulierem 
non  cadere  videalur,  i^.  there  is  nothing 
but  what  suits  her  very  well. 

Honesta  et  jucnnda  ceciderunt  mihi 
à  te,  id.  happened  to  me  on  your  part. 

CiEEARE  argentum  argento,  &Î  in  ar- 
gento,  Cic.  to  chase  or  emboss. 

Cslare  flumina  et  bestias  in  vasls, 
Ovid. 
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Ovid.  Opus  caelatum  novetn  musre, 
Hor.  where  the  vokde fmce  of  human  art 
and  industry  hath  been  eierled. 

Calere.  Thure  calent  arse,  Viig. 
Aures  nostra:  calent  illius  criminibus, 
Cic.  our  ears  ring  zcith. 

Cum  caletur  maxime.  Plant,  sup. 
Cator.  For  then  it  is  passive,  whence 
we  may  infer  that  it  has  also  its  active. 
For  which  reason  Sanctius  maintaineth 
that  we  may  say,  Calere  rem  aliquai», 
or  re  aliquà,  to  have  a  passion  for  a 
thinK.  And  it  is  in  this  sense,  accord- 
ing to  him,  that  we  say,  Illius  sensuna 
pulchrè  calleo,  Ter.  I  know  him  wt:lL 
Calere  jura,  Cic.  to  know, 

1  am  not  ignorant  that  all  the  dic- 
tionaries make  a  distinction  between 
these  tWD  verbs,  caleo  and  calleo,  and 
that  Cicero  seems  to  derive  the  latter 
from  callum.  But  one  would  think  that 
callurr,  rather  comes  from  caleo,  since  a 
callosity  proceeds  from  action  often  re- 
peated, which  first  engenders  heal,  and 
afterwards  the  hardness  of  skin.  And 
indeed,  callere  ad  suum  quœstum,  in 
P'autus,  seems  rather  to  imply  a  par- 
ticular attention  and  warmth  of  the 
mind,  than  an  inveterate  habit  or 
custom. 

Canere  aliquem,  Cic.  Super  ali- 
quo,  id.  to  sing  the  praises  of  a  person. 
Sibi  intus  i  anere,  id.  to  care  for  no  body 
hut  hirmelf,  to  praise  himself. 

Carere  commodis,  td.  not  to  have  the 
eonvniencies. 

Prœterquam  tui  carendum  quod  erat. 
Ter. 

In  qund  aino,  careo.  Plan/. 

Caruit  te  frbris,  Plant,  the  fever  did 
not  seize  yiiu. 

Cavere  aliquid,  Cic.  Hvr.  to  avnid, 
to  take  care  of.  Alicui,  Cic.  to  watch 
ever  his  preservation.  Ab  al;quo,  id.  to 
guard  asai.st  him.  Malo,  for  à  malo, 
Pelron.  De  verbis  alicujus,  Plaul.  ('a- 
■vere  obsidibus  de  pecuniâ,  Cœs.  to  give 
security  by  hostages.  Sibi  obsidibus  ab 
aliquo,  id.  to  take  security  Ly  hotuges. 

Quod  nihil  de  iis  Augustus  testa- 
mento  cavisset,  Sue'. 

We  say  Cavere  aliquo,  or  per  ali- 
quem, Cic.  to  take  bail  or  security  of  a 
person. 

Cîçtera  quae  quidem  provideri  pote- 
runt,  cavebuntur,  id. 

Cedere  locum,  Slat.  Loco,  Cic. 
Ces.  to  quit.  Ad  locum,  Liv.  to  go 
thither.  £  vita,  Cic.  to  die.  Exitio, 
Coin!,  to  turn  out  to  one^s  destiuction. 
In    proverbiuoj,    to  èecçme  a  proverh. 


Intra  finem  juris,  Liv.  to  abide  xxiilhin, 
the  limits  of  his  right. 

Cedere  alicui,  Virg.  to  comply  vilk  a 
pcson, 

Cessit  mihi,  id.  it  has  happened  to  me. 

Honori  non  cedere,  Virg.  to  deserve 
no  less  h^nnur  than  is  done  us. 

Haei  éditas  alicui  cedit,  Virg,  remainf 
to  him. 

Pro  pulmentario  cedit,  Colum,  is  takeu. 
for  nourishment. 

Cedit  dies,  Ulp.  when  the  day  of  pay- 
ment begins  to  draw  near. 

Celare.  See  the  Syntax,  rule  24, 
p.  45. 

Certare  laudibus  alicujus,  Virg,  to 
oppose  his  greatness.  Cum  aliquo,  Cic. 
to  fight.  Bella  de  re  aliquâ,  Liv. 
Secum,  Cic.  to  endeavour  to  surpass 
him. 

Certat  vincere,  Virg.  he  strives  to 
overfome. 

Certare  aliquid,  Hor,  to  strive  to  do  a 
thing. 

Si  res  certabitur,  Uor.  if  the  thing 
comes  to  be  ai  puled. 

The  latter  examples  shew  that  this  is 
really  an  active  verb,  and  therefore  Re- 
gius had  no  reason  to  find  fault  with 
Ovid  for  saying 

Certalam  lite  Deorum  Amhradam. 

CiRcuNDARE  oppidum  castris,  Cœs. 

Oppido  moenia,  to  surround  or  invest. 

CoGiTARE  animo,  id.  In  animo« 
Ter.  Cum  animo,  Plaul.  Sacuii^  Ter. 
to  think. 

Aliquid,  or  de  re  aliquâ,  Cic, 

CoiRE  io  unum,  Virg.  to  asse/nblf 
together,  Societatem  cum  aliquo,  Cic. 
to  make  an  alliance. 

Societas  coitur,  id. 

Immitia  placidis  coeuut.  Hoi.  are 
mixed  with. 

Milites  coeunt  inter  se,  Céfs.  io  join 
battle,  to  rally. 

CoLi.oQui  alicui  &*  aliquçm.  Plant. 
Cum  aliquo,  Cic.  to  speak. 

Inter  se  collcqui.  Cic,  Cms.  to  con» 
vers»"  uiih  one  another. 

Cqmmittere  se  alicui,  Cic.  Se  i$ 
fidem  alicujus.  Ter.  to  put  one^s  self  u^- 
der  his  protection.  Ajiquem  cum  alio. 
Mart.  Inter  se  omnes,  Suet,  tq  se(  th^>9 
all  together  by  the  earf.  Lacq^  qiari^ 
Flin,  to  join  if, 

CoMMODARE  auruip,  Cic,  to  lend  goiijl. 
Alicui,  simply,  or  ge  alicui,  id,  to  assifjl 
him.  In  rebus  aliqui,  id.  Dç  loçq 
alicui,  id. 

CoMPLERE  armato  milite,  Virg,  CoiU? 
pletQS  m^rcatorum  career,  Cic. 

Cm- 
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CoMroNEKE  aliquid  alicui,  or  cum 
aliquit,  Virg.  tu  compare,  to  confront,  to 
join  together. 

Componere  se  ad  exemplum,  3uinti 
to  conform  to  example. 

CdNCEDEnK,  Plant,  to  die.  Peti- 
tioni  alicujiis,  Cic.  to  condescend,  to 
grant.  De  juresuo,  ii.  Injurias  reipub. 
rd. 

Confédéré  in  aliquem  locum,  &c. 
See  Cedere. 

CoNciciARE  aliquem,  Cic,  Ad  âl- 
terum,  Plaut.  Homines  inter  se,  Cic, 
Animos  aliquorum  ad  benevoientiam 
erga  alios,  id.  Conjunctionem  cum  ali- 
quo,  id.  Pacem  ab  aiiquo,  Plaut,  for 
cum  aiiquo. 

Co:îCLaDERE  se  in  cellam.  Ter,  In 
caveâ,  Plaut.  to  shut  one's  self  up. 
Res  multas  in  unum.  Ter,  to  put  them 
together. 

CoNCURRERE  cum  aliquo,  Sil,  Ali- 
cui, Virg.  to  fght.  See  Bellare  here 
above. 

CoNDEMNARE  crimine,  criminis,  or  dé 
crimine,  Cic,  to  condemnfor.  Omnes  de 
consilii  sententiâ,  id.  with  the  opinion  of 
the  whole  council. 

Condemnare  alicui,  Ulp. 

CoNDERE  in  sepulchro,  Cic.  Humo 
et  in  humo,  Ovid,  to  bury.  In  furnum, 
Plaut.  to  put  into  the  oven.  Mœnia, 
Virg.  to  build. 

CoNDicERE  ccenam  alicui.  Suet. 
Ad  cœnam  aliquem,  Plaut.  to  invite  to 
supper. 

Condicere  alicui,  simply,  Cic,  to  pro- 
mise to  sut)  with  him. 

CoNDucERE  virgines  in  unum  lo- 
cum, id.  la  bring  them  together.  Ali- 
quem, Plant,  to  lure  him  to  do  something. 
De  ceusoribus,  Cic.  to  take  a  iease  of  the 
censors. 

Conducit  hoc  tuae  laudi,  id.  is  condu- 
cive to.  In  rem,  Plaut.  Ad  rem  ali- 
quam,  Cic. 

CoNFERRE  tributa,  id.  to  pay.  No- 
vissima  primis,  id.  to  compare.  Se  in 
or  ad  urbem,  id.  to  go  to  twn.  Omne 
studium  ad  rem  aliquam,  id.  to  apply 
one^s  self  entirely  to  it.  Crimen  in  ali- 
quem, id,  to  throw  the  blame  upon  him. 
Seria  cum  aiiquo,  Ovid,  to  cnnf  r.  Ca- 
pita, Cic.  to  have  a  private  meeting,  to 
speak  tèle-à-iéte. 

Pestem  hominibus  conferunt,  Colum. 
do  giv  tht-m  the  pLgue. 

Nemiuem  rum  illo  conferendum 
piefrtte  puto.  C/c.  Conferunt  ail  lem- 
P't'randos  calores,  C  lum.  contribute  to. 
Ifeu  oratori  futuro  conferunt,  2uint. 
nre  of  sérwe. 


CoNFiDERE  virtuti,  Cœs.  to  confide 
in  his  strength.  Animo  et  spe,  id.  In 
aiiquo,  Hirt.  Aliquâ  re.  Multum  na- 
tura  loci  confidebant,  Cces. 

Con6teri  crimen,  Cers.  to  confess.  De 
maleficio  id.  to  acknowledge  it.  Ut  de 
me  confitear,  id.  to  tpeak  ingenuously  of 
what  regards  me, 

CoNFLicTARE  fl(  Ri.  Conflictati  tem- 
pestatibus  &  sentinae  vitiis,  Ccps.incom-. 
moded  to  the  highest  degree,  ice. 

Qui  cum  ingeuiis  conflictatur  ejus- 
modi,  Ter.  who  haunts,  who  converses. 

Rempublicam  conflictare,  Tac,  to  of- 
Jlict. 

CoNGERERE  titulos  alicui,  Sen,  to  load 
him  ùiith  titles.  Crimen  in  aliquem, 
Cic. 

CoNGREDi  alicui,  Cœs,  Aliquem, 
Plaut.  to  draw  near  him.  Cum  hoste  SÇ 
contra  hostem,  Cic.  to  attack  him. 

CoHGKUERE.  Congruunt  iitera:  li- 
teris  aliorum,  id.  do  agree. 

Congruunt  inter  se.  Ter.  agree  toge- 
ther. Congruit  sermo  tibi  cum  ilia, 
Plaut. 

Con  JUNGERE.  Conjuncta  virtuti  for- 
tuna,  Cic.  joined. 

Cunjuncta  &  sociata  cum  altera,  id. 

Conjuncta  mihi  cura  de  rep.  cutn 
illo,  id. 

Conjiingi  hospitio  &  amicitiâ,  id.  t» 
be  joined  by  the  ties  of  hospitality  and 
fritnd'skit). 

CoNQUERi  rem  aliquam,  or  de  re 
aliquâ,  id.  Ob  rem  aliquam,  Suet,  t» 
complain.  Cum  aiiquo,  Cic.  Pro  aii- 
quo, id. 

CoNQUiESCERE  à  rc  aliquâ,  id.  té 
leave  off,  to  be  respited.  In  re  aliquâ, 
id.  to  take  a  delight  in  it. 

Hieme  be! la  conquiescunt,  id.  â& 
cease.  Nisi  perfectâ  re,  de  me  non 
conquiêsti,  id. 

CoNscENDERE  naveffi,  id.  in  navem. 
Lent.  Cic.  to  embark. 

CoNSENTiRE  sibi  or  serum,  id,  to 
be  consistent  with  one's  self.  Alicui,  o^ 
cum  aiiquo,  id.  to  agree  with  him.  Ali- 
quid or  lie  aiiquo,  or  ad  aliquid,  id.  to 
agree  about  something.  In  aliquem,  U/p. 
to  mree  to  take  him  for  an  arbitrator. 

In  eiim  omnes  iliud  coDsentiunt  elo- 
pium,  Cic.  they  agiee  vsth  one  vAce  to 
betlow  this  encontiumori  him. 

A-trum  nostrum  consentit  incredibili 
modo,  Hor. 

CoNsi  QUI  aliquem  itlnere,  vel  in  iti- 
nere,  C:c.  to  ivertake  him. 

Aliqhid  consequi,  tc/.  to  obtain  it,  té 
ga'n  hi>  end. 

CoNSEREUS  tnanum  or  manu  cum 
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host«,  id.  the  former  more  usual,  tofght 
hand  lo  hand,  to  come  tu  handy  slmkes. 
Diem  nocti,  Ovid,  to  join  night  zcith  day 
upon  an,  affair.  Aitfs  belli  inter  se, 
Ixv.  Baccho  aliquem  locum,  Virg.  lo 
plant  vines. 

Considère  aliquo  loco,  vel  \a  aliquo 
loco,  Cx.  lo  slop  there. 

CoNSTARE  -per  ipsum,  id.  to  depend 
only  upon  himself.  Sibi,  Cic,  Hor.  in  be 
consistent  xcith  himself.  Ex  multis,  Cic. 
to  be  compounded  of . 

Agri  constant  campis  &  vineis,  Plin. 
consist  off.cids  and  vineyards. 

Constat  gratis  tibi  navis,  Cic.  costs 
you  nothing.  Aiiri  ratio,  id.  the  turn  is 
entire. 

'  Non  constat  ei  color  neque  vultus, 
Liv.  his  colour  and  cnuntennnce  changes. 

Mente  vix  constat,  Cic.  he  is  hardly  in 
his  senses. 

Hoc  constat,  or  constat  inter  omnes, 
id.  it  is  beyond  oil  doubt. 

Constat  hac  de  re,  Huint.  Plin. 

Constat  hoc  mihi  tecum,  ^d  Heren. 

CoNSUESCERE  alicui,  Ter.  Cum  ali- 
quo, Plant,  to  frequent  h:s  company. 

Consuescere  pronuntiare,  Cic.  to  ac- 
custom one's  self  to.  Adeô  in  teneris 
consuescere  multum  est,  Firg.  Plaustro 
&  aratro  juvencum  consuescere,  Cclum. 
Omnia  pericula  à  pueritiâ  consueta  ha- 
beo,  Sail. 

CoNSLLERE  boni.  Suint.  Plaut.  to 
talte  in  good  part.  Alicui,  Cic.  to  do  him 
setvice.  Aliquem,  id.  to  ask  counsel. 
Consuli  quidem  te  à  Cacsare  scribis,  sed 
ego  tibi  ab  illo  consuli  mallem,  id.  but 
to  signify,  I  ^ive  you  counsel  or  advice,  we 
say  rather,  Alitor  tibi  sum. 

Cousulo  te  hauc  rem,  or  de  hac  re, 
id. 

Consulo  in  te,  Ter.  I  am  contriving 
somelhingfor  you,  or  against  you. 

Consulere  in  commune.  Ter.  to  con- 
mlt  the  public  good. 

Contendere  alicui,  Hor.  Cum  ali- 
quo, Cic.  Contra  aliquem,  id.  to  dis- 
pute, to  maintain  a  thing  against  an- 
other. 

Contendere  aliquid  ab  aliquo,  id. 

Contendere  animum,  Ovid.  Animo, 
Cir,  to  brnd  one's  m.nd.  Cursum,  Virg. 
Plaut.  to  run  suiiftly.  In  aliquem  lo- 
cum, Cic.  to  make  all  expedition  to  a 
place. 

Contendere  rem  cum  alia  re,  id. 
Alicui  rei,  Hor.  to  compare  it. 

CoNTiNOERE  se  inter  se,  or  inter 
sese,  Plaut.  Colum.  to  touch  one  another, 
to  be  allied. 

Atque  in  magnis  ingeniis  id  plerum- 
que  contigit,  Cic.  hath  often  happened. 


Contigit  mihi,  id.  it  has  happened  to 
me. 

Contingit  mihi,  id.  it  relates  to  me,  it 
belongs  to  me. 

Contingere  funem,  Virg.  to  touch. 

CoNVENiRE  cum  aliquo,  Cic.  lo  agree 
very  well  with  a  person.  S.bi,  it.  to 
preset ve  aliuays  an  eaenness  of  temper. 
Ad  aliqnem,  id.  tj  go  to  meet  one.  Ali- 
quem, P'out.  to  tulk  with  him.  In  ju,«, 
Plaut.  lo  sue  him. 

Convenit  inter  utrumque,  Cic.  they 
are  both  agreed.  Mihi  cum  illo,  id.  I 
am  nf  his  opinion.  Ad  eum  héec  contu- 
melii,  id.  concerns  him. 

Aliam  aetatem  aliud  factum,  Plaut, 
becomes  belter. 

Hœc  fratri  mecum  non  conveniunt. 
Ter.  dors  not  agree  with  rne  in  this. 

De  hoc  parum  convenit,  2uint.  they 
are  not  well  agreed  about  this. 

Hoc  maledictum  in  illam  aetatem  non 
convenit,  Cic.  does  not  suit  or  become. 

CuPERE  alicui,  Cic.  Cœs.  Alicujus 
causa,  Cic.  to  favour  him. 

Aliquem,  Ter.  Cic.  to  seek  anjd  desire 
h:s  company, 

Cupit  te  videre,  Plaut.  Te  conven- 
tum,  id. 

D. 

Damnare  sceleris,  or  nomine  sceleris 
aliquem,  Cic,  De  vi,  de  majestate,  id. 
to  condemn.  Ad  pœnam  in  opus,  io 
metalium,  Piin.  Jan. 

Dare  literas  alicui,  Cic.  to  give  or  to 
put  them  into  his  hands. 

Litteras  ad  aliquem, /rf.  lo  send  or  direct 
letters  to  him.  Se  fugae  ëÇ  in  fugam,  id. 
to  run  a«ay.  Se  ad  lenitatem,  id.  lo  be 
extremely  mild.  Gemitum  A'  se  gemitui, 
Cic.  Virg.  to  moan.  Operam,  el  ope- 
ram  alicui  rei,  in  rem  aliquam,  ad  rem 
aliquam  faciendam,  Cic.  to  be  employed 
about  a  thing.  Mandata  alicui,  id, 
Aliquid  in  mandats,  Plaut.  lo  give  in 
charge.  Se  in  viam,  Cic.  In  manum 
6i  in  manu,  Ter.  Cic. 

Dederat  comas  diflFundere  ventis, 
Virg.  loose  teas  her  hair,  and  wantoned 
in  the  wind.  Dare  manum  alicui,^/aM<. 
to  shake  hands. 

Dare  man  us,  Cic.  to  give  up,  lo  yield. 
Cibo  dare,  Plin.  lo  give  to  eat.  Dare 
vitio,  Cic.  to  blame. 

Da  Tityre  nobis,  Virg.  tell  ns. 

Dare  oblivioni,  Liv.  to  forget.  The 
contrary  is  Manhare  memoris,  Cic.  to 
transmit  to  poitnity,  to  commit  to  me- 
mory,  to  retain,  to  learn  by  heart.  But 
oblivioni  mandahf,  which  several  mo- 
derns make  use  of,  is  not  Latin,  for  it 
cannot  be  found  iu  any  good  writer. 

Deberb 
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Debere  amorem  etomniainaliquem, 
id,  tibi  debemus,  id.  we  are  indebted  to 
yov. 

Tibi  video  hoc  non  posse  deberi,  id. 

Decedere  alicui,  lu  liive  wiy  to  hiniy 
Plant,  to  shun  one's  company,  Cœs. 

Decedere,  Cic.  fsuj).  è  vita)  to  die. 

De  suo  jure,  or  jure  suo,  ii/.  to  relin- 
quish his  light. 

De  siimmû  nihil  decedet,  Ter.  Ike  sum 
shall  be  untouched. 

Decernere  aliquiJ,  or  de  re  aliquà, 
Cic.  to  ordaii,  to  decree.  Armi?,  id.  to 
fight.  Pugnam,  Liv.  Pugnâ,  Vat. 
Max.  Siio  capite,  Cic.  to  expose  one's 
self  to  danger. 

Decere,  see  the  S3'nta)f,  rule  15. 

Decidere  (from  cadj)  à  spe,  or  de 
spe,  Liv.  Sjie,  Ter.  to  fall  from.  In 
laqueos,  Oiid,  to  fall  into. 

Decidere  (from  caedo)  caput,  Vellfi. 
to  behead.  Quaestionem,  Papin.  to  de- 
cide. Damnum,  Ulft.  to  determine. 
Cum  aliquo,  Cic.  to  transact.  De  ali- 
quo  negotio,  id.  Prjelio  cum  aliquo,  id. 
to  decide  a  dispute  by  the  sword. 

Pro  se,  id.  Pro  libertate.  Sen,  to 
compound  for  its  liberty. 

Decidere  jugera  singula  ternis  me- 
dimnis,  Cic.  to  lax  them  at  three  mints. 

Decisa  negotia,  Hor,  finished,  put  an 
end  to. 

Declinahe  loco,  à  loco,  or  de  loco, 
Cic.  to  turn  from.  Se  extra  viam,  Plant. 
Ictum,  Liv.  to  avoid  the  blow.  Agmen 
aliquo,  Liv.  to  remove  Jiis  camp.  No- 
mina &  verba,  Huint.  to  decline  andcon- 
jugale, 

Dedere  se  hostibus,  Ctzs.  In  di- 
tionem  &  arbitrium  hoslium,  Plant,  to 
surrender  himself.  Aliquem  in  pistri- 
num,  Tertio  condemn  him  to  hard  labour. 

Ad  scribendum  se  dedere,  Ck.  to  ap- 
ply himielf  entirely,  Dedità  opera,  id. 
un  purpose. 

Déferre  studium  sunm  et  laborem 
ad  aliquem,  id.  to  offer  one's  seriice  to 
him.  Opes  ad  aliquod  negotium  dé- 
ferre alicui,  id.  Déferre  aliquid  in  be- 
neficii  loco,  id.  to  present  a  thing  to  a 
person  in  order  to  oblige  him.  In  benefi- 
ciis  delatus,  id.  one  that  has  a  pension 
from  the  state. 

Déferre  aliquem,  id.  to  info  m  against 
him. 

Defendere  aliquem  contra  iniquos, 
id.  Aliquem  ab  injuria,  id.  Injuriam 
alicujus,  id.  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to 
him.  Injuriam  alicui.  Plant,  to  take 
care  that  no  harm  is  done  him. 

Defendere  it  obsistese  injuriaj,  Cic. 

Defendere  ac  propulsare  injuriam,  id. 


Defendere  civem  à  periculo,  id.  Myr- 
tos  à  frigore,  Virg.  to  preserve  them. 
iîL>tatem  capellis,  Hor.  Solstitium  pe- 
cori,  Virg,  to  shelter  them  from  the  heat, 

Deficere  ab  aliquo,  Cic.  Liv,  to  de- 
sert his  party.  Animo  vel  animis,  Cic. 
Animum,  Varr,  to  lose  co  irage. 

Dies  &.  latera  &.  vox  me  deficiunt, 
Cic.  begin  to  fail  me, 

Deficiunt  niihi  tela.  Cas.  do  fail  me. 

Animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus,  Hor. 
has  not  left  you. 

Si  memoria  deficitur,  Cul.  if  it  comes 
to  fail  you. 

Deficio  ;i  te  ad  hunc.  Suet.  I  leave 
you  tj  go  to  him. 

Muiier  abnndat  audac'âj  consilio  et 
ratlone  deficitur,  Cic, 

Deficiôrque  prudens  artis,  ab  arte 
meà,  Ovid, 

Deficere  ocuIos  in  rem  aliquam, 
Cic.  Mentem  in  aliquo,  id.  to  fix  one's 
mind  on  a  thing, 

Defigere  furta  alicujus  in  oculis  po- 
puli,  id.  to  expose  them. 

Definire  aliquid  alicui,  id.  to  shea 
him,  or  to  lay  down  to  him.  Imperium 
termini?,  id,  to  limit.  Magnitudinena 
alicujus  rei,  id.  to  define,  or  mention 
precisely, 

Certus  &  defiiiitiis  locns,  id.  a  parti- 
cular and  determined  place, 

Deflectere  iter,  Lucan.  Ex  itinere. 
Pun,  C'c.  ta  turn  out  nf  one's  road, 

Declinare  proposito  &  deflectere  sen- 
tentiam,  id. 

Amnes  in  alium  cursum  deflectere, 
id.  to  turn  or  divert  their  bed. 

Degenerare  à  gravitate  paternâ,  id. 
to  degenerate, 

A  familiâ  supsrbissimâ,  Liv.  to  dege- 
nerate, to  be  unlike. 

In  feritatem,  Plin. 

Hoc  animos  dégénérât,'  Colum,  ener- 
vates, zceukens. 

Delinquere  aliquid  8Ç  in  aliquâ  re, 
Cic.  In  aliquam,  Ovid,  to  fail,  to  do 
wrong. 

Depelleue  loco.  Cts.  De  Iqco,  Cic. 
to  drive  a'cay, 

Suspicionem  à  se,  id.  to  remove, 

Deperire  aliquem,  or  aliquem  amore, 
Plaut.  Amore  alicujus,  Liv.  to  be  pas- 
sionately in  l(,ve  with. 

Naves  depsrierunt,  Ccfs.  are  lost. 

Deplorare  vitam,  Cic.  to  deplore,  or 
bewail. 

De  suis  miseriis,  id.  to  lam'nt, 

Deponfp.e  in  g.emio,  Plin.  Cic, 
Stratis,  Ovid.  S:ib  ramis  Virg.  In 
terram,  Colum.  In  silvas,  C^s.  to  put 
in,  upon,  or  under  something. 

<  Deponere 
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Deponere  aedificationem,  Cic.  to  lay 
msile  the  design  of  building. 

^grum,  id.  to  despair  of  a  sick  per- 
son. 

Aliquid,  Virg.  to  pledge  or  pa-xn,  to 
stake. 

Deponere  aliquid  in  alicujus  fide,  Cic. 

In  fidem,  liv.  Apud  fidem,  Trajan. 
Flin.  to  entrust  him  vàlh. 

Deprecari  aliquid  ab  altero,  Cic, 
to  a  k  III >n  for  a  thing.  Aliquein  pro  re 
aliquâ.  id.  Alicui  ne  vapulet,  Ptaut.  to 
intercede  for  him. 

Calamitatem  abs  se,  Cic.  to  avert  and 
keep  off"  bu  prayer. 

Derugare  fidem  alicui,  or  de  fide 
alicujus,  id. 

Sibi  derogare,  id.  to  derogate  from 
kimsclf. 

DcsiNERE  artem,  id.  to  quit  a  pro- 
fession. 

Desistere  à  senteotiâ,  or  de  senten- 
tiâ,  id.  to  cease,  to  desist. 

Desperare  salutem,  saluti,  or  de  sa- 
lute, id.  to  despair  of.  Ab  aliquo,  id, 
to  have  no  further  expectation  from  him. 
Sibi,  Cffs,  De  se,  Plant.  Cic.  to  aban- 
don one's  self  to  despair. 

Non  despero  ista  esse  vera,  Cic.  Sive 
restituimur,  sive  desperamur,  in  the  pas- 
sive, id. 

Despondere  filiatn  alicui,  id.  to  pro- 
mise in  marriage.  Sibi  d<imum  alicu- 
jus, id.  to  promise  it  to  one's  self,  to  be 
sure  of  it. 

Despondere  animis,  Liv.  to  think  one's 
self  secure  of.  Anioium,  id.  to  fall  into 
despair. 

Detrahere  alicui,  Ovid.  De  aliquo, 
Cic.  to  backbite,.  Aliquid  alteri,  id.  to 
lessen  or  abate.  Laudem,  or  de  laudi- 
bus,  id.  to  diminish  his  repvtaiion.  In 
judicium,  id.  to  sue  one  at  lazv. 

Detureari  spe,  de  spe,  vel  es  spe, 
Cic.  to  fall  from  his  hopes. 

Différée  famam  aliquam  alicui, 
Plant,  to  spread  a  report.  Rumorem, 
Ter.     Aliquid  rumoribus,   Tac. 

Differre  aliquem,  to  put  him  off,  and 
make  him  wait.  Mart,  to  teuze  and  vx 
him.  Ter.  Rationem  sperat  invenisse 
se  qui  différât  te.  Ter. 

Differri  doloribus,  Tac.  to  feel  vio- 
lent pains.  Amore,  cupiditate,  lastitia, 
&c.  Plaul.  to  be  transported  vcith. 

Differre  vestitu  ab  aliquo,  Cic.  In 
candore,  Plin.  Differt  ab  hoc,  Cic. 
HuiCj  Hor. 

Differunt  inter  je,  Cic 

Ad  aliquod  tempus  aliquid  differre, 
id.     In  annum,  Hor.  to  dfer,  to  put  off. 

DiMiCARE  de  re,  Cic.  Pro  re,  Plin. 
iojight,  to  dispute  about  or  for  a  thing. 


Dimicant  inter  se,  Plin. 

Dimicandum  omni  rations',  ut,  &c. 
Cic.  zve  must  use  all  our  endeavours  to 
obtain  it. 

DiscEPTARE  aliquid  juste,  Cic.  to 
judse,  to  decide,  to  dispute.  Damni, 
Callislr.  Eodem  foro.  Plant,  to  cume 
and  plead  in  the  same  court. 

Disceptant  inter  se  de  negotiis,  Sal'. 

DiscREPARE  rei  alicui,  Hor.  A  re 
aliquâ,  Cic.  the  latter  more  usual,  to 
vary,  to  disagree,  Sibi,  id,  not  to  be  al- 
ways one's  self.  In  re  aliquâ,  id.  in 
something. 

Discrepant  inter  se,  id, 

DiscRuciOR  animi,  Plaut.  animo  & 
animum,  from  Diomades,  who  gives  no 
aulkority  for  it. 

DispurARE  aliquid  ôC  de  aliquo^ 
Plant.  Cic.  Circa  aliquid,  Suint.  to  treat 
about  something.  Multa  disputât  quam- 
obrem  is  qui  torqueatur,  beatus  esse 
non  possit,  Cic. 

DissENTiRE  de  veritate  ab  aliquo,  id. 
In  re  aliqoâ  ab  altero,  id.  Cum  aliquo 
de  re  aliquâ,  id.  Alicui  opinioni,  Suint. 
Colum.  to  disagree  about. 

Ne  oralioni  vita  dissentiat,  Sen, 

Dissentiunt  inter  se,  Cic. 

DisiiDERE  capital!  odio  ab  aliquo,  id. 
to  hate  him  mortally.  Dissidere  à  seipso, 
secûmque  discordare,  id. 

Inter  se  dissident  &  discordant,  id. 

Si  toga  dissidet  impar,  Hor.  if  it  be  of 
different  length,  or  uneven, 

DiviDEBE  nummos  viris,  Cic.  In 
viros,  PldUt.  to  distribute,  to  divide. 
Factum  cum  aliquo.  Plant. 

Dividere  sententiam,  Cic.  to  ask  to  di- 
vide the  judge's  opinion,  in  order  to  folloio 
one  part,  ■without  being  obliged  tofollot» 
the  other, 

DocERE  de  re  aliquâ,  Cic.  to  give  ad' 
vice  of  it.  Rem  aliquam  aliquem.  Ter. 
to  teai  h  it  him. 

DoLERE  ab  anima,  ex  animo,  Plaut. 
Successu  alicujus,  Ovid.  Dolore  alicu- 
jus, Virg.  to  be  deeply  afflicted. 

Dolel  niihi  cor.  Plaul.  Hoc  cordi 
meo,  id.     C;<piit  à  sole.  id. 

Doleo  me,  Pluut.  Vicem  alterius, 
Cic.  Casum  aliorum,  C/c.  Propter  ali- 
quem, 3u:nt.     De  aliquo,  Ovid. 

DoNAUE  aliquem  re,  vel  rem  alicui, 
Cic.  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  thing. 

DuBiTARE  de  fide  alicujus,  Ad  He- 
renn.  ta  doubt  of  his Jid  ,ily. 

Haec  dum  dubitas.  Ter,  while  you  are 
consiitering. 

DoMiNARi  alicui,  Cic.  in  aliquem, 
O'ùt.  In  re  aliquâ.  Sail.  Cic.  Inter 
aliquos,  C<ef.  to  domineer, 

Omne 
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Omne  pecus  indomitum  curari  ac  do- 
miuari  potest,  Nigid.  may  be  tamed. 

O  domus  antiqua,  heu  quàm  dispari 
dominare  dotnino,  Cic.  1.  Off.  ex  veteri 
potiâ. 

DucERE  agmen,  id.  to  lead.  Sibi 
alapatn  gravem,  P/iœd.  to  give  one's 
self  a  box  on  the  ear.  Ilia,  Hoi:  to 
be  broken  winded,  to  be  out  of  breath, 
£ra,  Hor.  to  cast  in  brass.  Aliquem 
ex  asre,  Plin.  Rationem  salutis,  Cic. 
to  have  a  regard.  Versum,  Ovid,  to 
ferile  verses.  Uxorem,  Cic.  to  marry. 
Usuras,  id,  to  continue  the  payment  of 
usury. 

Ducere  laudi,  Ter.  to  esteem  it  an  ho- 
nour. In  gloria,  P/i^.  In  hostium  nu- 
méro, Cic.  Infra  se,  id.  to  esteem  beneath 
one.     Pro  nihilo,  id. 

Duci  despicatui,  id,  to  be  despised. 


EffErre  pedem  domo  vel  porta,  Cic. 
to  go  abroad.  Pedem  aliqiio,  id.  to  go 
some  where.  De  nave  in  terram,  id.  to 
unload. 

Efferre  laudibus,  id.  to  exiol  greatly, 

Efferre  fruges,  id,  to  hear  fruit. 

Efferri  funere  SÇ  cum  funere,  id.  Pe- 
dibus,  Plin.  to  be  interred. 

Efferri  studia  in  le  aliquâ,  Cic.  to 
have  a  strong  passion  for. 

Efferri  in  amorem,  Plin,  to  be  be- 
loved. 

Egere  consiiii  et  consilio,  Cic.  to  have 
neeit. 

Egere  multa,  active,  Censorinus  apud 
Gellium.  Hence  Plautus  useth  egeLur 
in  the  passive.  And  hereby  Sanctius 
sheweth  that  one  may  elegantly  say, 
Turpem  rgere  egestalem. 

Nihil  indigere,  Varr.     See  Indigeo. 

Egbedi  ab  aliquo,  Ter.  to  go  out  of  a 
person's  house.  Ex  proviuciâ,  Cic,  Extra 
fines  &  terminns,  id.  Urbe,  id.  Officio, 
id,     \  prop'isito,  'rf. 

Elabi  de,  è,  tx  manibus,  id.  to  slip 
eway.  Inter  tela  et  gladios,  Liv,  to 
escape.     Puenain  aut  vinciila,  Tac. 

Paulatim  elapsusBacchidi,  Ter.  ivean- 
ing  himself  of  Ler  by  aegrres, 

Elaborare  in  Uteris,  Cic,  In  all- 
quid,  Suint.  Aliquid,  Pan,  Oratio- 
nenneâmqueirjstruere,  Cic.  Ad  judicium 
alterius,  id.  to  endeavour  to  please  him, 
and  to  merit  his  approbation. 

Emergere  ex  malis,  Cic,  Ter.  In- 
commoda valetudine,  Cic.  Extra  ter- 
ram, Plin,  Super  terram,  Colum,  to 
rise  nut  of. 

Se  vel  sese  emergere,  Colum. 

Vol.  II. 


Unde  emergi  non  potest.  Ter. 

Eminere  inter  omnes,  Cic.  In  novo 
populo,  Liv.  to  appear  on  high,  to  be 
conspicuous. 

Eminebat  ex  ore  crudelitas,  Cic.  In 
voce  sceleris  atrocitas,  Curt. 

Moles  aquam  eminebat.  Curt,  ap- 
pear-'/ above  the  waler. 

Emungere  aliquem  argento,  Ter.  to 
cheat  one  of  his  money.  Alicui  oculos. 
Plant,  to  pluck  out  his  ryes. 

Enuntiare  consilia  amicorum  adver- 
sarii<,  Cic.  Apud  homines  quod  ta« 
citum  erat,  id,  to  divulge. 

Eripere  à  morte  aliquem,  id,  to 
save  him  from  dying.  Morti  aliquem, 
Virg.  Nlortem  alicui.  Sen,  Ex  penculo 
aliquem,  Cic, 

Erdbescere  in  re  aliquâ,  id.  Ora 
alicujus,  td.  to  blush  to  be  in  bis  presence. 
Preces,  Claud,  Loqui,  T.c.  Fortunae, 
3,  Curl,  to  be  ashamed  of  his  condition  of 
life. 

Epistola  non  erubescit,  Cic,  does  not 
blush, 

Genis  erubuit,  Ovid, 

Malis  alurius  ernbescere,  Ovid,  to 
blush  at  onoiher's  rnsf^rtunes, 

Erumpere  ex  tenebris,  Cic.  In  ali- 
quam  regionem.  id.  In  hoc  tempus,  id. 
In  actum,  id.  In  effectum,  Quint.  Por- 
tia, Virg.     Per  castra,  Plin, 

Loco  aliquo,  Cizs,  Subito  clamore, 
V'rg. 

Erumpunt  sese  radii,  Virg.  Sese  por- 
tis  foras,  Ca:s.  Stomachum  in  aliquem, 
Cir.  Gaudium,  Ter. 

Vereor  ne  isthœc  fortitudo  in  oer- 
vum  erumpat  denique,  Tei-,  lest  you. 
bend  the  bow  so  as  to  endanger  the 
string. 

EvADERE  manus  alicujus,  Virg,  E 
nianibas,  Liv.  Pugnâ,  Virg.  to  make  his 
escape.  Omuem  viam,  Virg.  Ante  ocu- 
los,  Virg.  to  come  before  one.  Ad  summi 
fastigia  tecti,  Virg.  to  climb. 

In  aliquod  magnum  malum.  Ter.  to 
become  very  destructive, 

Exardere  &  -ESCERE  ira,  indigna- 
tione,  Liv.  In  iras,  Mart,  to  be  in- 
flamed. 

Dolor  cxarsit  imis  ossibus,  Virg. 

Exarsit  in  id  quod  nunquam  viderat, 
Cic.     Exarsere  ignes  animo,  Virg, 

Excellere  super  alios,  Liv,  Longé 
aliis,  Cic.     Inter  alios,  id. 

Praeter  ceteros,  id.  to  excel,  to  sur- 
pass. 

Excusare  se  alicui  &*  apud  ali" 
quern,  id.  to  excuse  himself.  Valetudi- 
nem  alicui,  to  allege  his  indisposition  as 
an  excuse. 
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Excusare  laborem  &  mercenaria  vin- 
cla,  Hor, 

Excusarese  de  re  aliquâ,  C(£s. 

ExiGERE  aliquem  è  civitate,  Cic.  to 
drive  him  out.  Honoribus,  Plin.  to 
deprive  him  of  honours.  Aliquid  acer- 
biùs,  Cic.  to  demand  it  with  menaces. 
Columnas  ad  perpendiculum,  id.  to  try 
teilh  the  plummet  ■whether  they  be  straight. 
iEvum  in  sylvis,  Virg.  vitam  cum  ali- 
quo,  id.  tn  pass  his  life.  Ensem  perire- 
dium  juvenem,  Virg.  to  run  him  through 
the  body. 

Sues  pastuin,  Varr.  to  drive. 

Exigere  de  re  aliquâ,  Plin,  Jun,  to 
"dispute  about  a  thing,  to  discuss  it. 

Eximeue  è  vinclis,  Cic.  Vinclis, 
flaut.  Metu,  id.  to  deliver.  In  li- 
bertatem,  Liv.  to  set  at  liberty.  Ali- 
quid de  dolio,  Cic.  to  drazv  out. 

Eximere  diem,  id.  to  waste  the  time. 

Eximi  noxaB,  Lit.  to  bs  discharged  or 
forghen. 

ExoRARE,  expetere  et  exposcere  ali- 
quid Decs  et  à  Diis,  Cic.  tç  alii,  to  ask. 
See  the  24th  rule,  p.  43. 

ExFECTARE  alicujus  adventum  in 
aliquem  locum  ^  in  aliquo  loco,  Cœs, 
to  ïtaitfor  a  persanes  arrival  at  a  place. 

ExpELLERE,  expedire,  ejicere,  ex- 
terminare,  cxtrudere,  exturbare,  urbe, 
vel  ex  urbe,  Cic.  to  drive  out,  to  put 
out. 

ExPLERE  aliquem,  Cic.  Ter.  Aiii- 
cnum  alicujus,  Liv.  Animum  alicui, 
Ter.  to  content,  to  satisfy  him. 

ExpLicARE  rem  aliquam,  vel  de  re 
aliquâ,  Cic.  to  explain  something. 

ExposTULARE  cum  altero  injuriam, 
id.     De  injuria,  Ter.  to  expostulate. 

ExpRiMERE  vocem  alicujus,  Cess,  to 
make  him  speak.  Risum  alicui,  Plin. 
Jun.     Pecuniam  ab  aliquo,  Cic. 

Exprimere  effigiem,  id.  to  draw  to 
the  life.  Verbum  verbo,  de  verbo,  è 
verbo,  exprimere,  id,  to  translate  word 
for  isnrd. 

Exprimere  ad  verbum  de  Graecis,  id. 
Vim  Grœcorum  poëtaruro,  id, 

ExpuoBRARE  vitia  adversariis  vel  in 
adversaries,  id.  to  reproach. 

ExtjERE  jugum  &;  se  jugo,  L.iv. 
to  shake  off  the  yoke.  Vestem  alicui. 
Sen.  to  strip  him.  Hominem  ex  ho- 
miue,  Cic.  to  divest  one's  self  of  all  hu- 
manity. 

ExuLARE  Romae,  id.    to  lice  in  exile 
at  Rome.     Domo,    Ter.   to  be  banished 
from  home. 
A  patriâ,  Plaut. 

Per  externas  profugus  i>ater  eic- 
nlat  01  as,  (Jvid. 


Respubl.  discessu  alicujus  e^tulat,  Ck, 

Exulatum  abiit  res  patris,  Plaut. 

F. 

Facere  ab  aliquo,  Cic.  Cam  aliquo, 
id.  to  be  on  his  side.  Bona  alicui  et  in 
aliquem,  Plaut.  to  do  good. 

Consilio  alicujus,  or  de  consitio,  Plin. 
Cic.  with  his  advice. 

Cum  pro  populo  fieret,  id.  as  theg 
were  offering  sacrifice  for  the  people. 

Fiocci  non  facere,  id.  Floccum  fa- 
cere,  Plaut.  not  to  value  a  rush. 

Facis  ex  tuâ  dignitate,  Cic.  you  act  up 
to  your  dignity. 

Hoc  facit  ad  difficultatem  urinar, 
Plin.  is  a  remedy  against  the  strangury. 
Non  facere  ad  Corensem  pulverem, 
Suintil, 

But  facere  alicui  rei,  signifying  to 
serve  for  that  use,  or  to  be  profitable, 
is  not  good  Latin.  Some  however 
have  attempted  to  defend  it  by  this 
passage  of  Pliny,  book  23.  chap.  1. 
Mustum  capitis  doloribus  facit.  Which 
is  repugnant  not  only  to  the  rules 
of  physic,  but  to  the  purity  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  Therefore  the  manu- 
script copies,  and  all  the  best  editions, 
have  Capitis  dolures  facit,  causeth  head- 
achs,  and  not,  is  good  against  head- 
acbs. 

Fa'.ite  hoc  meum  consilium,  legiones 
novas  non  improbare,  Cic.  suppose  that. 
Non  faciam,  ut  enumerem  miserias  om- 
nes  in  quas  incidi,  id. 

Fticere  is  likewise  put  with  the  accu- 
sative an  infinite  number  of  ways,  as 

Nos  magnum  fecissemus,  id.  we 
should  'have  struck  a  great  blow. 

Faceie  gratiam  alicui,  Liv.  to  sheiv 
him  favour.     Facere  posam,  Plaut. 

Facere  stipendium,  Liv.  to  serve  a 
campaign,  or  to  follow  the  army. 

Facere  nomina,  Cic.  to  borrow  mo- 
ney. 

Facere  rebellionem,  Cas.  to  raise  n 
rebrllioti.     And  the  like. 

Fastidire  aliquem,  Cic.  Virg,  Hor. 

Alicujus,  Plaut.  lo  despise  him. 

A  me  fastidit  amari,  Ovid. 

Fateri  seel  us  et  de  scelere,  Cic.  Hor. 
to  confess,  to  acknowledge, 

Foenerari  aliquid  alicui,  Cic,  to  lend 
out  at  usury. 

Foenerare  (and  not  foenerari)  ab 
aliquo,  .Appui.  6Ç  Juriseojis.  lo  borrctv  at 
interest, 

Haec  sapit,  hœc  omnes  fœnerat  una 

Deos,  Mart. 
Fiderb  nocti,  Virg.  terra,  id. 

Moliri 
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Moliri  jam  tecta  videt,  jam  fidere 
terra,  lEn.  8. 

FoRMiDAHE  çdicui,  Plout.  to  be 
afraid  lesl  some  harm  hefal  him.  Ab 
aliquo,  or  aliquem,  Cicero,  to  fear  and 
til  dread  him. 

Fraudare  aliquem  pecuniâ,  Cic.  to 
cheat  him.  Militum  stipendium,  C(fs. 
to  keep  back  their  pay.  Genium  suum. 
Plant,  to  pinch  his  belly. 

FuGERE  conspectum  alicujus,  Cic. 
E  conspectu.  Ter.  Oppido,  Cas.  De 
civilate,  Suïntil.  to  run  a-xay.  De  illo 
fugit  me  ad  te  scribere,  (ac.  I  forgot. 

Fungi  officio,  Cic.  Ter.  Officium, 
Ter,  to  discharge  his  office.  Vice,  Hor. 
Vicem  alterius,  Lio.  Suet,  toperformthe 
office  of  anolhtr.  Funj,'!  munere,  to  ex- 
ercise an  employment,  Cic.  Cces.  Hor.  and 
tometimes  to  make  a  present,  Cic. 


G. 


Gaudere  gaudio,  Plavt.  Gaudium, 
Ter.  to  rejoice.  De  aliquo,  propter  ali- 
quem, Cic. 

Furit  homines  gavisos  suum  dolorem, 
id.    Mihi  gaudeo,  id. 

GiGNi  capite  vel  in  caput,  Plin. 

Glaciare.  Positas  ut  glaciet  nives 
Jupiter,  Hor.  to  congeal. 

Humor  glaciatur  in  gemmas,  Plin. 

Gloriari  aliquid,  de  re  aliquâ, 
in  re  aliquâ,  ob  rem  aliquam,  Cic.  to 
boast. 

Gratolari  adventu,  or  de  adventu, 
id.  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  ar- 
rival. 

Gratulari  victoriam  alicui,  id.  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  victory. 

Gratulor  tibi  in  hoc,  or  de  hac  re,  or 
pro  hac  re,  id. 

Gravare  &  HI,  Ovid,  to  burden,  or 
weigh  down. 

Gravari  dominos,  Lucan.  to  bear  no 
subjection. 

Caetera  tanquam  supervacua  gravari 
solet,  Quint,  he  is  tolk  to  see  them. 

Ne  gravere  exœdificare  id  opus  quod 
instituisti,  Cic. 

Gravatus  somno,  Ovid. 

Pluviâ  cum  forte  gravantur,  Virg. 


H. 


Habere  rem  certam,  vel  pro  certo, 

Cic.  to  know  for  certain.  Aliquid  certi, 
id. 

Habere  quadam  dubia,  id.  In  dubiis, 
âuint.     Pro  dubio,  JLii».  to  doubt. 

Habere  aliquem  despicatui,  vel  des- 
çicatum,  Ter.  (o  despise. 


Habere  aliquem  prxcipuo  honore. 
Cms.  la  honore,  Cic.  Honores  alicui, 
id.     De  aliquo,  Ter,  to  praise,  tohonoui» 

Habere  aliquem  loco  patris,  Brutus..; 
In  loco  patris,  Cic.  Pro  patre,  JJv.  t» 
esteem  him  as  a  father. 

Pro  stercore  habere.  Plant,  to  leak 
upon  as  dirt. 

Habere  aliquid  odio,  Plaut.  In  odi- 
um, C/c.  to  hate  il. 

Habere  in  numéro  £C  in  numerum 
sapientum,  id. 

Habar*  orationem  apud  aliquem, 
Suint,  Ad  aliquem,  C/c.  Cum  aliquo, 
Ctes.  to  speak  to,  or  before  a  person. 

Habere  in  potestate  ^  in  potestatem. 
Cas.  to  have  in  one's  power. 

Belle  habere  S^  belle  se  habere,  Cic, 

Habere  usum  alicujus  rei,  Cic.  Cces: 
FiX  r.e  aliquâ,  Cic.  In  re  aliquâ,  Cas.  to 
have  experience,  to  be  practised. 

Habet  se  erga  sedeni,  Plaut.  she 
diuells. 

Habitare  in  plateâ,  Ter.  YallibuK 
imis,  Virg.  sylvas,  id, 

H^RERE.  Haeret  peccatum  illi  Si 
in  illo,  Cic.  sticks  to  him,  falls  upon 
him. 

Obtutu  haeret  deûxus  in  uno,  Virgt 
continues  fixed. 

In  multis  nominibus  haerebitis,  Cic. 

Si  hie  terminus  haeret,  Virg.  if  tJiis 
remains  fixed  and  settled, 

HoRREREdivinum  numen,  Cic.  to  fear 
end  to  respect.  Omnium  conspectum, 
id,  to  dread. 

Frigoribus  hyemis  intolerabiliter  hor- 
rent, Colum.  to  shiver. 

Horruerunt  comae,  Ovid,  his  hair  stood 
an  end. 

Horrebant  densis  aspera  crura  pilis, 
Ovid, 

I. 

Jactare  se  in  re  aliquâ,  Sç  de  re  ali- 
quâ, Cic.     Ob  rem  aliquam,  to  boast. 

Jactare  rem  aliquam,  Virg. 

ItLABi.  lUabitur  urbi,  Virg.  to  slip 
into  the  tozan. 

Animis  illabere  nostris,  Virg. 

Pernicies  illapsa  civium  animos,  Cic 

Medios  illapsus  in  hostes,  or  delapsus, 
Virg. 

Ad  eos  cum  suavitate  illabitur,  Cic. 

Illudere  alicui,  aliquem,  in  ali- 
quem, in  aliquo,  Virg.  Ter.  Cic.  to  mock, 
to  deride. 

Vestes  auro .  illusae,  Virg,  embroi- 
dered. 

Imminere  in  occasionem  opprimendi 
ducis,  Liv.  to  seek  the  occasion. 

Imminent  duo  reges  toti  Asiœ,  Cic. 
P  2  Homo 
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Homo  ad  csedem  imminens,  id. 
Imminenti  avaritiâ  esse,  id.  to  be  ex- 
tremely avaricious. 
Gestus  imminens,  id. 
Impendere.     Impendebat  mous  altis- 
^imus,  C<Ps.  hung  over,  commanded. 
Contentio  impendet  inter  illos,  Cic. 
Impendet    nobis    malum,    id.      Nos 
mala,  Ter.  threaten  us. 

Impertire  &  Ri.  Impertire  alicui 
salutem,  Cic.  Aliquem  salute,  Ter.  to 
salute. 

Fortunas  aliis  impertiri,  Cic.  to  im- 
part. 

Alteri  de  re  aliquâ  impertire,  id. 
Collegœ  meo  laus  impertitur,  id. 
Implere  veteris  Bacchi,  Virg.     Me- 
ro  pateram,  id.     De  re  aliquâ,  Mart',  to 
Jill. 

Implicarb  ossibus  ignem,  Virg.  to 
throw  into. 

Impiicari  morbo  et  in  morbum,  Liv. 
to  be  taken  ill. 

Vim  suam  cum  naturis  bominum  im- 
plicant  Dii,  Cic.  implicat  ad  speculum 
caput,  Plaut.  to  trim  or  dress. 

Imponere  arces  montibus,  Virg.  to 
build.  In  collum,  in  manum,  innaviro. 
Plant,  to  put  upon,  or  in. 

Summam  manum  alicui  operi,  Virg. 
In  aliquâ  re,  Suint. 

Imponere  alicui,  Cic.  to  impose  upon 
him,  to  deceive  him.  See  Clitbllas  in 
the  first  list  of  EUipses>  p.  177. 

Imponere  vim  alicui,  id.  to  constrain 
him.  Vulnera,  id.  to  wound  him.  No- 
men  alicui,  id.  to  name  him.  Regem 
regiooi,  id.  to  appoint.  Partes  alicui, 
id.  to  give  a  charge.  Imprubam  perso- 
nam alicui,  id.  to  make  him  pass  for  a 
villain.  Leges  alicui,  id.  to  enjoin  him. 
Exercitum  Brundusii,  id,  to  garrison. 
Ita  Stepban. 

Imponere  onus  alicui,  id.  In  ali- 
quem, Plaut. 

Frumentum  imponere,  Cic.  to  tax  at 
a  certain  guantiiy  of  corn, 

Imponere  servitutem  fundo,  id,  to 
subject  to  certain  duties, 

Hujus  amicitia  me  in  banc  perditam 
causara  imposuit,  id.  has  thrown  me  into 
this  unfortunate  party. 

Imprimere  aliquid  animo,  PUn.  Juw, 
In  animo  &;  in  animum,  Cic. 

Incessekk  hostes  jaculis  et  saxis 
aut  pilis,  Liv.  to  assault  or  set  upon.  In- 
cessere  aliquem  dolis,  Plai  t.  Incessit 
eum  cupido,  Lit'.  Curt.  Hii,  Sail.  Liv, 
Curt.  Vat.  Max.  In  te  religio  novaj 
Ter.  Vi'^g.  Morbus  in  castraj  Liv,  hat 
crept  into. 
Imcisere  (taken  from  cœilere)  sanis. 


Plin.  Jun.  to  cut,  engrave.  In  ses, 
Liv.  In  aere,  Cic.  Plm.  in  Panegyr. 
Ludum  incidere,  Hor.  to  break  off 
play. 

Inclihare  omnem  culpam  in  ali- 
quem, Liv.  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon 
him. 

Hos  ut  sequar  inclinât  animus,  Liv. 
my  mind  inclines  to. 

Inclinât  acies  vel  inclinatur,  Liv.  the 
army  gives  way. 

Se  fortuua  inclinaverat  nt.  Cas.  for- 
tune  has  taken  such  a  turn  that. 

Includere  in  carcerem  el  in  carcere, 
Cic.  Orationi  suae,  id.  to  shut  up,  to 
include. 

Vocem  includit  dolor,  id. 

Smaragdi  auro  inciuduntur,  Luc, 

Incubare  ova  et  ovis,  Colum,  to  brood- 
upon. 

Quod  si  ana  natura  omnes  incubaret, 
Plin. 

Incumbere  gladio,  .>4d  Heren.  Lecto, 
aratro,  toro,  Virg.  Ovid.  In  gladium, 
Cic,  to  lean  upon.  In  aliquem,  id.  to 
fall  upon  him. 

In  or  ad  aliquid,  Cic.  Ces.  Alicui 
rei,  SU.  Plin.  lo  apply  one^s  self  to  some- 
thing. 

Venti  incubueremari,  Virg.  In  mare, 
Quint.  Incumbit  in  ejus  perniciem> 
Cic.  to  endeavour  to  ruin  him. 

Verbo  incumbit  illam  rem.  Sail. 

Incumbit  illi  spes  successionis,  Suet', 
he  is  considered  as  next  heir. 

Incursare  aliquem  pugnis,  calcibus, 
&c.  Plaut.  to  assault  with  blixes,  êÇc. 

Incursare  in  aliquem,  Liv,  to  run  upon 
him. 

Lana  cui  nuUus  color  incursaveri^ 
Plin.  that  has  not  been  dyed, 

Indicare  conjurationem,  Cic.  de  con- 
juratioue.  Sail,  to  discover  or  give  infor- 
mation of  a  conspiracy. 

Indicare  in  vulgus,  Cic.  to  divulge. 
Se  alicui,  id.  to  discover  one's  stlf  too 
person.- 

Postulabat  utsibi  fundus  indicareturj 
id.  that  they  would  tell  him  the  price. 

Inducere  animum  ad  aliquid,  or  ali- 
quid in  animum,  1er.  to  apply  one's  self 
to  something. 

Indncere  aliquid,  Cic,  to  introduce^ 
and  likewise  to  rase  cr  strike  out.  Ali- 
quem, id.  to  deceive  him,  to  cajole,  or 
draw  him  in. 

luducere  animum,  simply,  or  animum 
ut,  or  ne,  or  ut  ne,  Tir,  to  persuade  him- 
self. 

Inducere  scuta  pellibus,  C£S.  to  cover 
ailh  skins.  Inducere  COlOKm  picturae, 
Plm,  lo  varmshw 

.    Inducri 
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Induehe  se  veste,  Ter.  Sibi  vestem, 
Plant,  to  dr^iS  himself. 

Cum  in  niibem  se  induerint  anhelitns 
terrae,  Cic.  will  he  converted  into  clnudi. 
Induere  se  in  laqueos,  id.  to  entangle 
himself,     fnduit  se  in  florem^  Virg,  blos- 
soms. 

Indulcere  alicui,  Cees.  In  aliquem, 
Liv.  to  treat  him  gerUbj. 

Nimis  me  indulgeo.  Ter.  Indulgent 
patientiam  flagello,  Mart. 

Qui  malis  moribus  nomen  oratoris  in- 
dulgent, 2uint.  who  grant  the  name  of 
orator  to  a  person  of  a  bad  life. 

Jus  trium  liberorum  mihi  princeps 
induisit,  Plin.  Jun.  has  granted  me. 

Quando  animus  eorum  laxari,  indul- 
gerique  potuisset,  Gell, 

Inferre  litem  capitis  in  aliquem, 
Cic.  Periculum  capitis  alicui,  id.  to 
draw  up  an  indictment  against  him. 

In  periculum  capitis  se  inferre,  id. 
to  bring  himself  into  danger  of  his  life. 

Inferre  rationibus,  id.  to  charge  to  ac' 
count. 

Infondere  in  naribus  ÔC  per  nares, 
Colum,  In  nares,  Cic.  Cribro,  Sen.  to 
pour. 

Infundere  venenum  alicui,  CAc. 
Ceiis  opus  infundite,  Phœd.   do  your 
work  in  Kax. 

Ingereue  convicia  alicui,  Hor,  In 
aliquem,  Plant,  to  had  a  person  with 
abusive  tanguasse, 

Pugnos  in  ventrem  ingerere,  Ter. 
Incredi  orationem  SÇ  in  orationem, 
to  be  gin  to  speak, 

Vestigiis  patris  ingredi,  Cic.  to  follow 
his  father's  footsteps. 

Ikgurgitare  se  cibis,  id.  to  cram 
one's  self  with  victuals.  Se  in  flagitia, 
id.  toplunge  into  debauchery. 

Inhiare  haereditatem,  Plant,  to  gape 
after.  Uberibus,  Suet,  the  dative  is  most 
'Vsual. 

I«inE  gratiam  ah  aliquo  ôç  cum  ali- 
quo,  Cic.  to  curry  favour. 

Imsanjrb  amore,  Plin.  Amoribus, 
Hor. 

Hilarem  insaniam,  Plant,  Sen. 
Inscendere  curnim,  Plant.     In  ar- 
■faorem,  id.  Supra  pilam,  Cato,  to  mount, 
to  climb  up. 

Inservibk  suis  coromodis,  Cic.  to 
siu(^  his  own  interest,  flonoribus,  j(/.  to 
ttudy  to  obtain. 

Matron»  est,  unnm  inservire  aman- 
tem,  Plant.  Nihil  est  à  me  inservitum 
temporis  causa,  Cic. 

Insilire  defessos.  Suet,  to  leap  in,  or 
Mpon,    Id  equum,  lAv.    In  scapham, 


Plant. 

Insistere  viis,  Cic.  Viam,  iter, 
Virg,  to  proceed  and  hold  on.  Hasta, 
Piin.  Jun.  to  lean  vpon.  Ignibus.  Ctc. 
to  stop,  or  stand  stdl.  In  rem  aliquam, 
Piaut.  Cei.     In  re  aliquâ,  Suint. 

Alicui  rei,  Plin.  Tihull.  to  apply  him' 
self, 

Insistehat  in  manu  dextrâ  Cereris 
simulachrum  victoria,  Cic,  there  was  in 
the  right  hand, 

Institio.  Stellarum  cursus,  pro- 
gressus,  institiones,  id,  their  course,  and 
their  resting, 

Insputaue  aliquem,  Sç  alicui,  Phut, 
to  spit  upon. 

Instare  aliquem.  Plant,  to  urge,  to 
press  him.  Currum/or  incurrum,  Virg. 
to  run  upon.  Operi,  Virg.  to  make  haste 
with. 

Instehuere.  Pelle  leonis  insternor, 
Virg.  to  cover  one's  self. 

Tabulâsque  super  instravit,  Virg. 
Terrae  insterni,  Stat. 
Tori  instrati  super  pelle  leenis,  Si- 
lius. 

Insultare,  simply,  Virg.  Solo,  Virg, 
to  rebound.  Alicui  S^  in  aliquem,  Virg, 
Cic.  to  insult,  to  deride.  Multos,  SulU 
apud  Serv, 

Insultare  fores  calceis,  Ter.  to  bounce 
at  the  door  with  his  heels. 

Intendere  arcum,  Plin.  to  bend,  or 
stretch. 

Auimum  studiis,  Hor.  to  apply  one'* 
self. 

Animum  in  or  ad  rem  aliquam,  Liv. 
Intendere  alicui  rei,  or  curam    ali- 
cui rei,  Plin.  to  employ  his  care  about 

a. 

Intendi  animo  in  rem  aliquam,  Liv. 

Pergin'  sceleste  intendere  ?   Plant, 

Repudio  consilium  quod  primum  in- 
tenderara,  Ter.  I  alter  my  resolution. 

Intercludere  aditus  ad  aliquem, 
Cic.  to  slop  vp  the  passage.  Commeatum 
inimicis,  Piaut,  Inimicoscommeatibus, 
Plant.  &Ç  Ces. 

Interdicere  histrionibus  scenam. 
Suet.  Feminis  usum  purpura;,  Liv.  to 
prohibit,  to  hinder, 

Gmni  Gallia  Romanis  interdixit. 
Ces.  forbade  them  io  set  foot  in  France. 

Male  rem  gerentibus  bonis  paternis 
interdici  solet,  Cic, 

Interdico  tibi  domo  meâ,  Liv. 

We  may  therefore  say,  mterdico  tibi 
hanc  rem  (which  is  more  rare),  or  tibi 
hoc  re  (which  js  usual),  but  we  do  not 
meet  with  interdico  tibi  hac  re,  says 
Vossius.     Yet  we    may  use  it,  since 
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we  find  in  the  passive,  interdicor  aqua 
&  igni,  as  well  as  ignis  &  aqua  mibi  in- 
terdicunlur,  Cic.  Suet.  I  am  forbid, lam 
éeprioed. 

Cui  nemo  interdicere  possit,  Cic.  Khom 
none  could  zvUhstand. 

loterdicere  vestigiis,  Plin. 

Interdico  ne  hoc  facias,  Ter.  sup.  tibi. 

Praetor  iuterdixit  de  vi  faomiuibus 
armatis,  Cic.  decreed  that  those  u:ho  had 
forcibly  ejected  their  antagonists  out  of 
their  share  of  the  estate,  should  be  obliged 
to  make  a  reparation. 

Intéresse  conviviis  éC  in  convivio,  id. 
Id  caeciem,  id,  to  be  present. 

Inter  belluam  &  hominem  hoc  ma- 
simè  interest,  quod,  id.  the  greatest 
differerice  belwixt  man  and  beast  is  that, 
&c. 

Nihil  interest  hoc  &  ilia,  nisi  dirisim 
legas,  Seiiec.  Hoc  morari  victoriam, 
quod  interesset  amnis,  Lio- 

Hoc  pater  ac  domiuus  interest,    Te^-. 
this  is  the  difference  between  a  father  and 
a  master. 
I    Stolto  intellijgen*  quid  interest  ?    Ter. 

Quoniam  yEnxa«-âv  interest  tov  <^Q(niTv, 
^ic. 

Seri  radices  jllitas  fimo  interest,  Co- 
'2um. 

Interest  regis.  Lip.  it  behoves. 

Interest  omnium  rectè  agere,  Cic. 

Magni  mea  intéresse  putavi,  id. 

Ad  nostram  laudem  non  multum  in- 
téresse video,  id. 

Jnterjacere.  Planicies  Capuain 
Tipharâmque  interjacet,  Lip.  lies  be- 
t'j:een. 

Spatium  quod  sulcis  interjacet,  Co- 
lum. 

Interjacet  haec  inter  earn,  Plin. 

Intueri  aliquem  ^  in  aliquem,  Cic. 
io  look  at, 

Invadf.re  aliquem  èÇ  in  aliquem, 
■urbem  es"  in  urbem,  Cic.  Virg.  to  invade, 
io  seize. 

In  pecunias  alienissimorum  hominum 
invadere,  Cic. 

Invasit  t  upiditas  plerisque  À'plerôs- 
que,  î^arro,  Sail,  furor  invaserat  im- 
probis,  Cic.  ad  Tiron. 

Lassitudine  invaserunt  huic  in  genua 
flemina,  Plaut.  he  nas  trcubled  ivith  the 
falling  dovcn  of  blood  to  the  ankles,  by  rea- 
son of  overmuch  zualking. 

Invehere  per  mare,   Plin,    io  trans- 

Invehi  ex  alto  in  portum,  Cic. 

Portnm,  urbem,  Plin.  io  be  imported, 
in  aliquem,  to  inveigh  or  speak  bitterly 
against. 

Intidere  laudes   alicui,    Liv,    Hot. 


Cic.     Laudibus  alicujus,  Cic.  to  envy  a 
pers'>n''s  praise. 

Invidere  alicui,  Ttr.  Aliquem,  Ocirf, 
to  bear  him  envy.  Alicujus,  Plaut,  In 
bac  re  tibi  invideo,  Cic. 

Invideat  Hermogenes  quod  ego  can-^ 
to,  Hor. 

The  accusative  only,  -without  the 
dative  of  relation,  after  this  verb,  is 
more  rare.  Yet  Cicero,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  Tusculan  questions,  ob- 
servetb,  that  as  we  say  videre  fiorem, 
so  invidere  fiorem  would  be  better  than 
fiori,  if  the  custom  was  not  against  it. 
Hence  Quin.  lib.  i).  c.  3.  enumerates 
among  the  incorrect  phrases  of  his  time, 
Huic  R£i  iKviDERE,  pro  QUO,  adds 
he,  omr,es  vettres,  ÔT  Cicero  ijse  hanc 
REM.  Whereby  we  see  that  the  custom 
has  varied. 

But  the  accusative  with  the  dative  is 
common  enough. 

Ut  nobis  optimam  naturam  invidisse 
videantur  qui,  &c.  Cic, 

Jampridem  nobis  coeli  te  regia,  Cae- 
sar, invidet,  Virg. 

Invitare  hospitio  £C  in  hospitiua», 
Liv.  Cic.  Ad  legendum,  Cic.  Domum, 
Liv.  Tecto  ac  domo,  Cic.  to  invite,  to 
desire  to  come. 

Invocare  subsidium,  id.  to  ask  for 
succours.     In  auxilium  aliquem,  Suint. 

Ire  viam,  Virg.  io  go.  Itineribus 
alicujus,  Cic.  to  keep  the  same  road,  Sub.- 
sidio,  Ccps.     In  subsidium,  Cic. 

Accersitum,    Ter.  to  go  to  fetch. 

Si  ponci  ire  pergant,  Liv.  if  they  have 
a  mind  to  go  further. 

Eamus  visere,  Ter. 

JuBERE.  See  the  annotation  to  the 
12th  rule. 

JuNGERE  prudentiam  cum  cloquentiâ, 
Cic.  Dextram  destrse,  Vtrg.  Leones 
ad  currum,  Virg.  to  put  to. 

Rhedam  equis,  Cic.    Res  inter  se,  id. 

JuRARE  alicui,  Plin,  Jun.  per  sidéra, 
Virg. 

In  leges,  Cic.     In  verba  aliqua,  Go's. 

Maria  aspera,  Virg.  Pulcherrimum 
jusjurandum,  Cic. 

Qui  denegat  &  juravit  morbum,  id. 

Bellum  ingens  juratur,  Siat, 

Jurandâsque  tuum  per  nomen  poni- 
mus  aras,  Hor. 

The  latter  examples  shew  plainly 
that  th  s  verb  may  govern  the  accusa- 
tive of  itself,  and  that  Vofsius  had 
very  little  ground  to  affirm  that  it  never 
did  govern  this  case  but  by  virtue  of 
the  preposition  per.  For  besides  its 
being  hard  to  say  that  jurare  jusjuran- 
dum, or  morbum,  is  jurare,  per  jusju- 
randum, 
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randum,  or  per  morbum  ;  it  is  moreover 
evident  that  since  we  say  jurandas  aras 
in  a  passive  sense,  we  might  liicewise  say 
jurare  aras  in  a  real  active  sense.  And 
adding  Jier  tuum  nomcn,  he  plainly  in- 
timates that  the  force  of  the  verb  and 
the  preposition  are  two  different  things, 
which  ought  therefore  to  be  distin- 
guished. So  that  when  we  say  fier  sidera 
ju'O,  we  are  to  understand  j'iramentunt 
fer  sider",  just  as  jurandas  aras  per  tuum 
aomen,  Stc. 


L. 


Laborare  invidiâ  velex  invidiâ,  Cic, 
to  be  envied  and  haled.     Ex  pedibus,  id. 

De  verbo,  non  de  re,  id.  to  trouble 
himself  about  terms.  A  veritate,  Lh,  to 
he  examined  for  nut  telling  the  truth, 

Laborare  arma,  S'at.  to  work,  or  make. 
Ad  rem  aliquam,  Cic. 

Ambitiosè  circa  aliquid,  3uint.  to  take 
great  care. 

Ad  quid  laboramns  res  Romanas,  Cic. 
Laboratur    vehementer,   id.  they  are  in 

great  poi»,  or  concern. 

Latere  alicui,  id.  Aliquem,  Firg. 
See  the  Syntax,  rule  15.  p.  3J. 

Legare  ad  aliquem,  Cic.  to  send  an 
ambassador  to.  Alicui,  id.  to  bequeath. 
Ah  aliquo,  id. 

Sibi  aliquem  legare,  id.  to  make  him 
his  deputy. 

Levare  metum  alicui,  vel  aliquem 
metu,  id.  to  ease  him  of,  or  to  remove  his 
fear. 

Liberaue  aliquem  metu,  Ter.  Ali- 
quem culpa;,  Liv.  to  acquit.  Fidem 
suam,  Cic.  to  fulfil  his  word.  Aliquem 
à  creditoribus,  Sen.  to  set  him  free, 

LoQui  alicui,  Ter.  De  aliquo,  Cic. 
Apud  aliquem,  id.  Cum  aliquo,  id.  to 
speak. 

LuDERE  pila,  id.  Ludum,  Ter.  Aleâ 
^*aleam,S«e^     In  numerum,  Virg. 

LuERE  ass  alienum,  Curl,  to  pay  his 
debts.  Pœnas,  Cic.  to  be  punished.  Se, 
Ulp.  to  pay  a  ransom. 

Oblatum  stuprum  voluntarià  morte. 
luit  Lucretia,  Cic.  expiated. 


M. 


Maledicere  alicui,  Cic.  ôÇ  alii.  Ali- 
quem, Tertul.  Petron. 

Manare.  Mella  manant  ex  ilice, 
Hor.Jlow. 

Manat  picem  hsec  arbor,  Plin, 

Manat  cruore  culter,  Liv. 

Manere  ad  urbem,  ad  exercituro, 
Liv, 


In  urbe,  in  exercitu,  Cic.  to  stay  or 
abide  there.  Aliquem,  Plaut.  Ilor.  Virg, 
to  xvuit  for  him. 

In  proposito,  Cic.    Statu  suo,  id. 

Sententii  manet,  vel  in  seateutiâ  ma- 
neo,  Cic.  Manere  promissis,  Virg.  to 
kcp  his  vjord. 

Manent  ingénia  senibus,  Cic. 

Ad  te  pœna  manet,  Tibul. 

Maneat  ergo  istud,  Cic.  let  this  stand 
good. 

Maneat  ea  cura  nepotes,  Virg.  let  our 
posterity  take  car''  for  that. 

Mederi  alicui  rei,  Cic.  to  remedy. 

Quas  minus  mederi  possis.  Ter. 

Contra  serpentium  ictus  medentar, 
Plin. 

Haec  mederi  voluerunt,  Cic, 

Medicare  capillos,  Ovid.  Semina, 
Virg.  to  give  an  artificial  fjrrparation  or 
tincture  to  a  thing.  Alicui,  Ter.  Cuspi- 
dis  ictum,  Virg.  to  dress  a  wound, 

Meditari  rem  aliquam,  aut  de  re  ali- 
quâ,  Cic.  to  w.editate  or  think  on  a  thing, 

Memini  me  videre  &  vidisse,  id. 

Rem  aliquam  &!  rei  alicujus,  id. 

Dp  alicnjus  pcriculo,  id.  to  recollect. 
Ciceronis  À"  Ciceronem.  See  the  Anno- 
tation to  the  llth  rule. 

Memoror,  which  Valla  denies  to 
be  ever  found  with  the  genitive  in  clas- 
sic authors,  occurreth  in  Cicero,  Sui 
oblitus,  alii  memorelur,  for  alius,  in  4  Ca- 
til.  which  shews  the  little  foundation 
this  author  had  to  censure  the  following 
passage  of  the  Vulgate,  Memorari  testa- 
menti  sui  sancti. 

Mehere  &  Ri  bene  vel  male  de  ali- 
quo, Cic.  to  deserve  well  or  ill  of  a  person, 
Apud  aliquem,  Liv.  to  serve  or  to  bear 
arms  under  him.     Sub  aliquo,  id, 

StipendiuQi  in  aliquo  hello,  Cic.  E- 
quo,  pedibus,  Liv,  to  serve  on  foot,  or  on 
horseback,  Alicui,  Siat.  Lucan,  to  serve 
to  the  profit  of  any  one, 

Mereri  laudem,  Cces.  Oflfensam, 
Quint, 

Scio  banc  meritam  esse  ut  mentor 
esses  sui.  Ter,  she  deserved  aplace  in  your 
memory, 

Sa;j)e  quod  vellem  meritam  scio. 
Ter.  that  she  often  did  whatever  I  would 
have  her, 

Mergere  aliquem  .Squore,  or  sub 
.^quore,  Virg.  Undâ  vel  in  undis,  Ovid, 
to  put  under  water,  to  sink. 

Metuere  alicui,  Plaut.  Pro  ali- 
quibus,  Cels.  Propter  aliquos,  Plaut, 
Aliquem,  Cic,  Ab  aliquo,  id.  De  vita, 
id.  to  fear.  Metuo  ut  «Sf  metuo  ne. 
Seep.\59. 

MiMSTKABS  virei;  alicui,  id,  to  fur- 
nisk^ 
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nish,  to  afford.    Furor  arma  ministrat, 
Vtrg. 

MiRARi  aliquem,  Cic.  De  aliquo, 
id.  In  aliquo,  id.  Justitiaene  priùs 
mirer,  belHne  laboruro,  Virg.  to  be  sur- 
prised. Mirari  se,  Mart,  to  value  or 
esteem  himself. 

MiscERE  vinum  aqua  ÔT  aquain  vino, 
Plin.  to  mix. 

Miscere  in  aciem,  Lip.  Mistos  in 
sangnine  dentés,  Virg. 

Miscere  ad,  Colum.  Cum,  Cic.  Co- 
lum. 

IVIiscere  sacra  profanis,  Hor. 

Miserere  &  ri,  or  Miserescere. 
Laborum  misereri,  Virg.  to  have  com- 
passion,  or  pity.  Mei  miseret  nerao, 
Piin.  nobody  pitifs  me,  Miseret  me  tui. 
Ter.  Atque  inopis  none  te  miserescat 
mei,  Ter, 

Sanctius  pretends  that  these  verbs 
govern  also  the  dative.  And  it  must 
be  allowed  that  examples  hereof  are  to 
be  found  in  authors  of  the  latter  ages, 
as  in  Boelhius. 

Diligejure  bonos  Af  miseresce  malis. 
But  there  is  no  authority  for  this  from 
writers  of  pure  Latinity,  if  we  believe 
Vossius.  Hence  in  Seneca,  lib.  1. 
contr.  4.  where  some  read,  jBgo  mise- 
reor  tibi  puella,  the  best  editions  have 
■  iui.  And  in  regard  to  that  passage 
which  Linacer  quotes  from  the  2d  Tusc. 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  those  are  verses 
translated  from  Socrates,  and  they  are 
to  be  pointed  thns, 

Perge  aude  note,  illacryma  patris  pes- 
tibus  : 

Miserere,  gentes  nostras  fiehunt  mise- 
rias. 
For  we  find  likewise  in  another  place 
that  Cicero  has  joined  the  dative  with 
illacrymo.  Suid  dicam  de  Socrate  9  Cujus 
morti  dlacrymnri  soleo,  Platonem  legens, 
3,  de  Nat.  And  Livy  also,  Meo  infelici 
errori  iinus  illacryma sli,  lib.  10. 

MoDERARi  animo,  orationi,  Cic. 

Cantus  iiumerôsque.  id,  to  regulate, 

MoERERE  mortem  filii,  id.  Incom- 
modo  suo,  to  grieve. 

MosERE  ajiquem  rem,  Cic.  Ter, 
Alicui  rem,  Plant.  Terentiam  de  testa- 
inento,  Cic,  Aliquem  alicujus  rei,  SqlL 
See  the  24th  rule,  p.  4.3. 

MoRARi  in  re  confessa,  Plin,  Circa 
aliquid,  Hor.  Apud  aliquem,  C<ps. 
Cum  aliquo,  Pompon,  In  urbe,  Ovid, 
Sub  dio,  Ilor.  to  slay,  to  dwell. 

Iter  alicujus  niorari,  Cic.  to  delay 
him.  Quid  moror  ?  Virg,  What  do  I 
stay  for  9 

Purpnram  nihil  nqoior.  Plant.  I  do 
ifot  value. 


MovERE  se  loco  lie/ ex  loco,  Cts.  De 
con vi vie,  Cic,  Ab  urbe,  Liu.  to  be  gone, 
to  move. 

Movere  aliquem  senatu,  vel  è  senatn, 
Cic.  to  depose  him,  to  degrade  him.  A 
se  moram.  Plant,  to  make  no  delay.  Ri- 
sum  &  jocum  movere  alicui.  Hot.  to 
make  him  laugh. 

Ego  isthaec  moveo  ant  euro  ?  Ter.  Is 
it  T  that  am  the  cause  of  this  bustle  f 

MuTARE  rem  alia  re,  Hor.  Bellum 
pro  pace.  Sail.  Aliquid  cum  aliquo. 
Ter.  to  change  tcilh  him. 

Mutare  locum,  Cic.  to  change  place. 
Mutari  civitate,  id,  to  be  removed  from 
orie  town  to  another. 

MuTtTARi  anxilia  ad  rem  aliquam, 
C<es.  In  sumptum,  Cic.  to  ask,  to  bor- 
row, 

A  viris  virtns  nomen  est  mutuata,  id. 
has  borrowed  its  name, 
N. 

Narrare  aliquid,  or  de  re  aliquâ,  Cic. 
to  tell,  or  to  relate. 

Natare  aquas,  Virg.  Unda  natatur 
piscibus,  Ovid,  Pars  multa  natat,  Hor. 
i/te  generality  uf  muukind  are  inconstant 
and  teavering.  Natabant  pavimenta 
vino,  Cic.  sivam  ziith  wine. 

NiTi  sub  pondère,  Virg,  In  ad- 
versum,  Ovid,  Ad  sidera,  Virg,  to  tend 
towards.  Gradibus,  Virg.  to  mount. 
Hastâ,  Virg.  to  lean  vpon.  Humi,  Virg. 
to  walk  upon  the  ground.  Contra  hono- 
rem  alicujus,  Cic.  to  oppose.  Pro  ali- 
quo. Lip.  De  aequitate,  id.  to  defend 
and  maintain. 

Cujus  in  vita  nitebatur  sains  civitatis, 
id,  was  supported,  depended. 

Alternos  longâ  nitentem  cuspide  gres- 
sus,  Virg, 

Tantum  quantum  quisqne  potest  ni- 
tatur,  Cic.  let  him  do  «cAo/  he  can. 

NocERE  alicui,  id.  Aliquem,  Plaut. 
Sen.  lo  hurt.  Qui  Deorum  quemquam 
nocuerit,  Liv. 

Nlbere  alicui  or  cum  aliquo,  Cic. 
the  former  more  usual.  The  second 
occurs  in  the  3d  epistle  of  the  \5th  book. 
Quocum  nupta  regis  Armeniorum  soror. 
And  against  Verres.  Virorum  quisbns- 
cum  illae  nuptae  erant. 

Now  nubere,  as  we  have  obsen.*ed  p. 
30,  signiGeth  properly  velare,  to  cover 
or  to  veil.  Mulier  nubil,  says  Caper 
in  his  orthography,  fiia  paJio  obnubit 
caput  suum  X  genas.  Hence  nubere 
alicui,  IS  to  hide  and  to  reserve  herself 
for  him.  And  nubere  cum  aliquo,  is  /e- 
gere  <3C  operire  se  uno  cubiculo  cum  illo, 
according  to  Donatus,  on  Terence's  He- 
cyra.  So  that  the  accusative  is  always 
understood. 
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This  verb  is  never  used  bat  of  the 
woman,  for  which  reason  we  use  only 
nupta  sum  in  the  participle.  It  is  true 
Plautus  said,  Novum  nuptum,  but  it  was 
only  through  theatrical  buffoonery,  when 
a  man  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  wo- 
man's apparel. 

But  it  is  observable  that  in  Pliny  nu- 
here  is  applicable  also  to  trees  and  vines, 
when  they  are  joined  together. 

O. 

Obambulare  muris,  Liv.  to  walk  round 
the  walls.     Ante  portas,  Liv. 

Obeqoitaue  stationibas  hostium,  Liv. 
Agmen,  Curl,  to  ride  round  about, 

OnjiCERE  feris,  Cic.  to  expose  to  zvild 
beasts.  Ad  omnes  casus,  id.  Se  in  impe- 
tus hominam,  ia.  Aliquid  criminis, 
Piin,     Loco  criminis,  id.  ôÇ  Cic. 

Oblivisci  aliqnem,  Virg.  Suae  dig- 
nitatis, Cic.  to  forget. 

Artificium  obliviscatnr  licebit,  id. 

Obrepere  ad  magistratum,  id.  to 
steal  by  degrees,  to  creep  in  privately, 
Adolescentia»  senectne  nhrepit,  »V/.  s«r- 
ceeds  immediately,  Nullae  imagines  ob- 
repunt  in  animes  dormientium  extrin- 
secus,  id. 

Statim  te  obrepet  fames,  id. 

Obruere  telis,  id.  to  oppress  tcilh 
âarts.  Terra,  Caio,  In  terra,  Ovid, 
to  bury.     Se  vino,  Cic.  to  get  drunk, 

Nox  terram  obruit  umbris,  Luc,  co- 
vers it. 

Obstrepehe  portis,  Liv.  to  make 
a  noise.  Litteris  alicni,  Cic.  to  impor- 
tune him  by  letters.  Hinc  illi  geminas 
vox  avium  obstrepit  anres,  Virg.  Cla- 
more  obstrepi,  Cic.  to  be  stunned  with 
noise. 

Obtrectare  laudibus  £Ç  laudes  ali- 
cujus,  Liv.  to  backbite, 

Obtrectare  legi,  Cir,  to  oppose  it. 

Obversari  oculis,  Liv.  Ante  oculos, 
Cic.  Ill  somnis,  Liv,  to  present  itself 
before  us, 

Obvertere  signa  iu  hostem,  Liv.  to 
turn  against  the  enemy.  Terga  alicui, 
Virg.  to  run  azcay. 

Obombrare.  Oleaster  obumbrat  ves- 
tibulum,  Virg.  overshadows. 

Sibi  ipsa  non  obumbrat,  Plin. 

OccuMBERE  morti,  Vng.  Morte,  Cic, 
Mortem,  Liv.  Suet,  to  die. 

Ferro  occumbere,  Ovid,  to  be  killed. 

Occupare  aliquem,  Cic.  Curt,  to 
he  beforehand  wth  him,  to  surprise 
him.  Se  in  aliquo  negotio,  Ctc.  Ter. 
Ad  a!iquo<l  negotium,  Ptaut.  to  busy  or 
erriploy  one^s  self.  Occupare  pecuniam 
»4jcui,  vet  apud    aliquem,   Cic.   to  put 


money  out  at  use. 

Quorum  magnse  res  agnnturin  vestris 
vectigalibus  occupatae,  id. 

Offendere  aliquem,  id.  Apud  ali- 
quem, id.  Aliquo,  id.  to  offend  a  person, 
to  be  upon  bad  terms  with  him. 

At  credo  si  Caesarem  laudatis,  in  me 
offenditis,  Cic.  but  very  likely  if  ynu 
commend  Cœsar,  you  offend  me,  Offen- 
dere  m  arrogantiam,  Cicer.  to  give  into 
pride  or  arrogance, 

Sm  quid  offenderit,  sibi  totum,  tibî 
nihil  offenderit,  id.  b'lt  if  he  tak.^s  any 
wrong  step,  it  will  be  all  to  hmself. 

Cecidisse  ex  eqno  &  latus  offendisse, 
id.  that  he  fell  from  his  horse  and  hurl 
his  side.  Si  in  me  aliquid  offendistis,  id. 
if  you  have  fou 'd  any  fiult  with  me  ;  if 
in  aught  I  hav  offended  you. 

Cum  offendisset  populuni  Atheniensi- 
um  propè  jam  desipientem  senectute, 
id.  having  found. 

Offendere  in  scopulis,  Otic?.  Ad  sti- 
pitem,  Colum.  to  run,  or  hit  against. 

Naves  in  redenndo  offenderunt.  Ces. 
were  unfortunate,  fell  iito   Ike    enemy^s 

hanrtt. 

Offendere  alicujus  existimationem, 
Cic.  to  hurt  his  reputation.  Alicui  ani» 
mum,  id.  to  shock,  or  to  vex  him. 

Olere.  Olet  unguenta,  Ter,  he 
smells  of  perfume  Olet  huic  aurumi 
meum,  Plaut.  he  hath  got  some  inkling  of 
my  gold. 

Olent  ilia  supercilia  malitiam,  Cicer. 

Olentia  sulphure,  Ovid,  that  smells  of 
sulphur. 

Redolentque  thymo,  Virg. 

Opponeee  periculis,  Cic.  tj  expose  to 
danger.     Ad  omne  periculum,  id. 

Opponere  pignori,  Plaut.  Ter,  to 
pawn,  or  to  pledge, 

Opponere  manmn  fronti,  or  ante  ocu- 
los, Ovid,  to  pu!  before. 

Oppugnare  aliqusm  clandestinis  con- 
siliis,  Cic.  to  endeavour  to  ruin  him  by 
underhand  doings.  Oppugnare  consi- 
lia  alicujus,  Piaut. 


P. 


pALiERE  argenti  amore,  Hor.  to 
grow  pale.  Pindarici  fjniis  haustus 
non  expailuit,  hor.  he  was  not  afraid 
of, 

Palpare  &  Ki.  Palpare  aliquem, 
muiiere,  Juv.  to  caress,  t-  flatter, 

Cui  m<«le  si  palpêre,  recalcitrat,  Hori 

Pectoi-a  palpanda  manu,  Ovid. 

PaRcere  labo>i,  Ter.  to  spare,  Ali- 
quid alicui,  Ter.toforg'vehim.  Parcite 
oves  nimiùm  procedere,  Viig.  do  ndt 
suffer  them  to  go  too  far. 
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Precantes  ut  à  caedibus,  &  iiicendio 
parceretur.  Lie.  ihat  they  would  abstain 
from. 

Participaub  servum  consiliis,  PUut. 
to  impart  your  secrets  to  him. 

Suas  laudes  cum  aliquo,  IJv. 

Rem  aliquam,  Cic.  to  partake,  or 
have  Ids  share. 

Pascere  pratnm  &!  in  prato,  Ovid,  to 
feed. 

Animnm  pictnrâ  pascit  inani,  Virg. 

HÎC  pascor  bibliothecâ  Fausti,  Cic.  id. 
Pelector. 

Pasci,  deponent.  Apes  pascuntur 
arbnta,  Virg.  Armenta  pascantur  per 
herbas,  Virg.  and  Ovid. 

Pelleee  tectis,  Ovid.  A  foribus, 
Plin.  E  foro,  Cic.  £x  aliquâ  regione. 
Plin.  Domo,  regno,  civitate,  agro,  se- 
dibuj,  &c.  Cii:  to  drive  from. 

Pendehe  promissis,  id.  to  depend  on 
promises,  Animi  et  animis,  ii.  to  be 
in  doubt.  Fendet  animus,  vet  animus 
tibi  pendet.  Ter.  you  are  in  suspense. 
Cui  spes  omnis  ex  fortunâ  pendet,  Cic. 
De  te  pendentis,  te  respicientis  amici. 
Hot.  Pendent  iipera  iotprmpta,  Vir^, 
remain  imperfect.  Casu  pendemns  ab 
nno,  Lucan.  ve  depend  on.  Ad  sua  vota 
pendentes.  Sen.  In  sententiis  civium 
fortunam  nostram  pendere,  Cic. 

Dnmosâ  pendere  de  rupe,  Cic.  to  be 
mt  the  top  of  a  rock. 

Hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent,  Virg. 
are  tossed  to  the  top  of  the  naves. 

IIHsâque  prora  pependit,  Virg.  stuck 
there. 

Scopnli  pendentes,  Virg.  hanging  as  it 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  air,  and  leaning 
over  vs.     Nnbila  pendentia,  Virg. 

Pendere  pœnas  temeritatis,  Cic 
Pœnas  pro  scelere,  Lucr.  tof.ay. 

Pater  is  nihili  pendit,  Ter.  gives 
himself  no  sort  of  trouble.  Magni  pendi, 
Lucr.  to  be  greatly  esteemed. 

Penetrare  in  coelum,  do.  to  enter 
into  heaven.  Atlantem,  Plin.  to  pass 
beyond.  Sub  terras,  Cic.  Seinfugam, 
Plant,  to  run  auay.  Pedem  intra  fedes, 
Plant,  to  enter.  Ad  Romanos,  Flin.  to 
go  towards. 

Pevsare  una  laude  crimina,  Plin.  to 
recompense, 

Laudem  cum  crimine,  Claud. 

Pen-ari  eâdem  trntinâ,  Hor.  to  be 
iweigked  in  the  same  balance. 

pEncuNCTARi  aliqnem,  Suint,  Hor. 

Ab  aliquo,  Cic.  Aliquid,  aliquem, 
Plaut. 

Aliquid  ex  alio,  id.  SÇ  Cic.  Aliquem 
de  re  aliquâ,  id,  lo  inform  Otitis  self,  to 
hquirt)  to  ask. 


Pergo  prasterita,  id,  to  wave  or  pass 
over  in  silence. 

Perge  facere,  Ter.  lo  go  on, 

Permittere  se  in  fidem  vel  fidei  ali- 
CUJHS,  C(zs.  to  put  one's  self  under  his 
protection.  Equum  in  hostem.  Lit.  lo 
put  on,  to  ride  full  speed  against.  Vela 
ventis,  Suinl.  to  set  sail. 

Persequi  vestigia  alicnjus,  Cic.  A- 
liquem  vestigiis  ipsius,  id.  to  follow  his 
footsteps.     Artem  aliquam,  id. 

Personare  asquora  concha,  Virg.  16 
make  the  sea  resound. 

Est  mihi  purgatam  crebro  qui  perso- 
net  aurein,  Hor.  Personabat  doma« 
cautu  tibiarnm.  Cic.  echoed,  Ululatus 
personant  tola  urbe,  Liv,  nothing  else  is 
heard, 

Pert^dere  tbalami,  Virg.  Igna- 
viam  suam,  Cœs.  Morum  perversita- 
tem,  Suet. 

Pervadere,  Pervasit  murmur  to- 
tam  concionem,  Liv,  was  spread  everg 
where.  Incendium  per  agros,  Cic.  Pars 
belli  in  Italiam,  id.     Consul  ad  castra, 

lÀV. 

Peter  E  ab  aliquo,  Cic.  to  ask.  Ali- 
quem, Virg.  to  supplicate,  Auxilium 
sibi  ab  aliquo,  per  aliquem,  Cic.  Pœnas 
ab  aliquo,  id.  to  have  him  punished,  Ve- 
niam  errati  S^  errato,  id.  Aliquem  gla- 
dio,  lapide,  &c.  to  strive  to  hit  him. 
Locnm,  id.  to  go  to  a  place,  and  make 
to  it, 

Pignerare  &  Rt.  Ex  aore  matris 
detractum  unionem  pigneravit  ad  itine« 
ris  impensas,  Suet,  to  paxin. 

Mars  ipse  ex  acie  f  jrtissimum  qnem- 
que  pignerari  solet,  Cic,  is  used  to  take 
them  as  a  pledge. 

Plaudere  aliquem,  Stat,  to  ap» 
pland  him.  Sibi,  Hor.  to  applaud  him' 
self.  Pedem  supplaudere,  Cic.  to  stamp 
on  the  ground,  to  knock  xvilh  the 
foot. 

Propter  vioinnm  malum  nee  victoria 
quidem  plauditur,  Cic.  Atlico. 

PoLLERE  moderatione  &  constantiâ, 
Cic.  to  be  famtdfor  moderation  and  con- 
stancy. Pullet  ejus  autoritas,  Sail,  it 
very  strong,  has  a  great  weight, 

PoNEKE  coronam  in  caput  vcl  in 
capite,  Gell.  Ciiram  in  re  aliquâ,  Cic. 
Dies  multOK  in  rem  aliquam,  id.  Fidem 
pignori.  Plant,  to  pawn  his  word.  Cus- 
todias  portis,  Hirt.  Insidias  alicui  vel 
contra  aliquem,  Cic.  to  lay  ambush. 
Officium  apud  aliquem,  id.  to  oblige  a 
person.  Sibi  aliquid  in  spe  optima,  id. 
Spem  in  armis,  id, 

Ponere  in  beneficii  loco,  id.  to  look 
vpon  it  as  a  gredtfaiour. 

Pon«r« 
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Ponere  de  manibus,  id.  to  quit. 

Ponuntque  ferocia    Pœni Corda 

volente  Deo,  Virg. 

PoscERE  munus  ab  aliquo,  Cic.  Ali- 
quem  causamdifFerendi,!^.  Filiamali- 
eujus  sibi  nxorem,  Plaul.  to  ask. 

Poscere  majorihus  poculis,  Cic.  to  re- 
quire that  one  should  pledge  him  in  larger 
glasses, 

PosTULARE  aliquem  de  ambitu,  id. 
to  accuse  onr,  or  to  sue  at  law'.  Servos 
in  qusestioneni,  id.  to  insist  that  ike  plain- 
tiff be  obliged  to  expose  his  slaves  lo  the 
torture,  in  order  lo  come  at  Ike  truth, 

Postulabatur  injuriam,  Suet,  he  teas 
accused  of. 

PoTiRi  prœsentibus,  Cic.  Gaudia, 
Ter,     Voluptatiim,  Cic.  t/  enjoy, 

Potiri  hostium,  to  have  the  enemy  in 
his  poxaer  :  and  sometimes  (as  in  Plan- 
tas) to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  reason  hereof  is,  that  the  ancients, 
to  avoid  a  bad  omen,  frequently  made 
use  of  a  favourable  expression  to  denote 
a  bad  thing  ;  whence  cometh  sacn  for 
execrable,  and  benedicere  in  the  Scripture 
for  to  curse,  and  (he  like.  Hence  it  is 
that  they  have  an  infinite  number  of 
phrases  and  turns  to  signify  death,  with- 
out hardly  ever  naming  it. 

Pejebere  stvenuum  hominem,  Ter. 
to  shew  himself  brave.  Se  œquum,  Cic. 
to  shew  himself  just  or  impartial. 

Pr^cavere  ab  insidiis,  Liv.  Pec- 
cata,  Cic.  to  avoid. 

pRiCEDERE,  ut  vestrsB  fortunoc  meis 
prœcedunt,  Plant.  Vinum  aliud  aliud 
amoenitate  praecedit,  Colum. 
Praecedere  in  re  aliquâ,  Plin. 
PrjBcurrere  aliqaem  Sç  alicui, 
Cic.  to  run  or  make  speed  before,  to  out- 
run. 

PRiEiRE  verbis,  Plant.  Verba,  Liv. 
to  speak  before.  De  scripto,  Plin.  to 
dictate, 

Praeeunt  discipulis  praeceptores,  3u, 
to  teach  them.  But  prœire  alicui,  to  sig- 
nify excelling,  is  not  used.  Seeprœsiare, 
Pr^stare,  pr^cellehe,  pr^ce- 
DERE,  pRjEVEnTERE,  alicui,  uf/ aliquem 
(but  prjeire  alicui  only,  says  Vossius), 
to  surpass,  to  excel. 

Homo  ceteris  aniroantibus  praestat, 
Cic.     Virtus  prasstat  ceteris  rebus,  id. 

Quantum  Gall!  virtute  alios  praesta- 
rent,  Liv.  Praestat  tamen  ingenio  alius 
alium,  Quint, 

Vel  magnum  praestet  Achillem,  Virg, 
even  if  he  were  more  valiant  than 
Achilles,  or  were  he  another  yJchilles. 
Prxstare  alicui  sciential  «state,  See.  Cic. 


Inter  snos  aequales  longé  praestaré,  id. 
to  excel,  to  be  foremost. 

Praescare  bene  volenti  am  alicui,  id.  ta 
shew  him  affection. 

Sapientis  non  est  prajstare  nisi  cul- 
pam,  id.  a  wise  man  ought  to  answer  for 
(or  be  sure  of  J  nothing  but  his  ovn  faults, 
Sed  motos  praestat  componere  fluctas, 
Virg.  it  is  belter. 

Praestarerempublicam,  Cic.  to  support 
the  republic.  Se  &  miiilstrossociis  reipub, 
id.  to  answer  for  himself  and  his  officrs  to 
the  allies  of  the  republic.  Factum  alicu- 
jus,  id.  to  approve  of  it. 

Aliquem  ante  aedes.  Plant,  to  bring 
him  out.  Hoc  âaibus  his  praestabis, 
Cic.       ' 

Se  incolumem  praestare,  id.  to  preserve 
his  health, 

Principem  praestare.  Suet,  to  act  the 
part  of  a  prince. 

Praesto  haec,  CteciL  I  give  this,  I 
bring  thii. 

Prsestare  vitiam,  Cic.  to  take  it  upon 
himself. 

Pr^stolari  aliquem,  Ter.  alicui, 
Cic.  to  wail  for  a  person. 

pR^VERTERE  aliqucm  praD  repnb> 
Plant,  to  prefer,  to  set  before.  Aliquid 
alicui  rei,  Cic,  Plant,  to  prefer  it,  or  to 
say  it  before. 

Huic  rei  praevertendum  existimavit, 
Cœs.  that  it  must  be  prevented. 

lUuc  praevertamur,  Hor.  let  us  see 
this  first. 

Procedere  in  virtute,  ad  virtutem, 
ad  virtutis  aditum,  Cic,  to  advance  i« 
virtue. 

^tate  processit,  id.  he  is  advanced  in. 
age. 

Omnia  ut  spero  prospéré  procèdent, 
id.  all  will  go  very  zvell. 

Procumbere  genibus,  Ovid,  Ad  ge- 
nua, Div.  Ante  pedes  alicujus,  Oiid, 
to  prostrate  one's  self  at  his  feet.  Ad  ar- 
borera, Mart,  to  lean  as^ainst, 

Procumbit  humi  bos,  Virg.  falls 
down, 

Procumbere  in  armos.  Mart.  In  ca- 
put, Ovid,  to  fall  upon. 

Prober E  memoriae,  Cic.  Memoriâ, 
Cas,  Monumentis,  Cic.  to  commit  to 
posterity. 

Prodere  memoriam  alicujus  festi,  id. 

Prodit  menaoria,  Culum,  we  find  in 
writing. 

Prohibere  vim  hostium  ab  oppi- 
dis,  Ccps,  to  repel,  to  keep  away,  to 
stay,  Aditum  alicui  vel  aliquem  aditn, 
Cic,  to  debar  or  hinder  him  from 
coming. 

Dûloreuî 
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Dolorem  dentium,  Plin.  to  give  ease, 
to  keep  under.  Aliquem  ab  injuria.  Sail. 
to  defend  him. 

Uxorem  prohibent  mihi,  Plaul.  tkey 
heep  her  away  from  me. 

Properare  in  campum,  Cic.  Ad 
exitutn,  Brutus. 

Properare  proficisci,  Csj.  to  make 
liaste  to  be  gone. 

Pecuniam  indigno  haeredi  properare. 
Hot,  to  hoard  in  a  hurry. 

Hoc  opus  hoc  studium  parvi  prope- 
remus  &  ampli,  Hor. 

LanfB  properabantur,  Hor. 

pROPUGNAHE  cotnmoda  patrise,  Cic. 
to  defend  them  against  the  enemy.  Pro 
salute  alicujus,  id.  to  fight  for. 

Propugnat  nugis  armatus,  Hor.  that 
is,  Pro  nusris. 

Prospicere  sibi,  saluti  suœ,  Ice. 
Ter,  Cic.  to  take  care  of.  In  posteruiH, 
Cic.  Futura,  id.  to  foresee.  Senectu- 
tem,  Sen.  to  be  near. 

Ni  parutn  prospiciunt  oculi.  Ter.  if 
my  eyes  do  not  deceive  me. 

Nee  oculis  prospicio  sati?,  Plant. 

Villa  quae  prospicit  Tuscum  mare, 
Phœd.  that  has  a  prospect  over  the  sea. 

Provider E  in  posterum,  Cic.  Ali- 
cui  contra  aliquem,  id.  to  protect  him. 
Kei  frumentaricB,  vl  rem  frumentariam, 
vel  de  re  frumentari.à.  Ces.  to  make  pro- 
viiirm,  to  look  after. 

Haec  si  non  astu  providentur,  me  aut 
herum  pessumdabunt,  Ter.  if  they  are 
not  looked  after,  or  prevented. 

Provisum  est  rationibus  multis  ne, 
tec.  Cic,     A  diis  immortalibus,   &c.  id. 

PuGNARE  pugnam,  Plaul.  Praelia, 
Hor.  lo  fight  bat /les.  Cum  hoste,  Cic. 
Contra  pedites,  Plin. 

Ad%"ersiis  latrones,  Plin.  to  fight 
mgainst. 

Illud  video  pngnare  te  ut,  &c.  Cic.  I 
plainly  see  that  y.»<  pretend. 

Pugnare  de  re  aliquâ,  Cic.  Ter.  Pro 
aliquo.  Cc. 

In  aliquj  loco,  id. 

Pugnata  pugna  cum  rege,  Liv. 

Piicnata  bella  sub  Uio,  Hor. 

Quod  à  vubis  hoc  pugnari  video,  Cic. 

Porcare  se  apud  aliquem  tel  alicui 
de  re  aliquâ,  Ter.  to  clear  or  to  justify 
himself. 

Purgare  crimen,  Cic. 

Mores  tuos  mihi  purgatos  voluisti, 
id. 

PoTARE  nihil,  Ter.  Pro  nihilo,  Cic. 
Aliquid  minimi,  id.  to  make  no  account 
cf. 

Rem  ipsam  putemuS;  Ter.  let  us  con- 
sider the  of  air  itself. 


Putare  rationem  cum  aliquo,  Cic.  to 
adjust,  or  cast  up  accounts. 

Putatur  prudens,  id.  he  is  esteemed 
prudent. 

Q. 

QuADRARE  acervum,  Hot.  to  make 
square. 

Omnia  in  istam  quadrare  apte  vidcn- 
tur,  Cic.  speaking  of  Clodia,  do  suit  her 
very  tvell. 

Visum  est  mihi  hoc  ad  multa  qua- 
drare, id.  may  serve  for  many  purposes. 

Quare  quoniam  tibi  ita  quadrat,  ii 
since  you  judge  fit. 

QuiERERE  aliquid  ab  aliquo,  Cic. 
C<Es.  De  aliquo,  Liv.  Cic.  Ex  aliquo, 
id.  to  ask  or  inquire  of  him.  In  aliquem, 
Cic.  to  make  inquisition,  or  to  inform 
against  him. 

Qujerere  omnes  ad  unum  exemplum, 
id.  to  want  to  reduce  them  all  to  one 
model. 

Quajrere  rem  tormentis  ft"  per  tor. 
menta,  id.  to  put  to  the  rack. 

Quœrere  rem  mercaturis  faciendis, 
id.  to  endeavour  to  make  a  fortune  by 
commerce. 

QuERi.  Multa  de  meâ  sententiâ 
questus  est  Caesari,  id.  he  complained. 

Acceperam  Milonem  meum  queri  per 
litteras  injuriam  meam,  id. 

Is  mihi  qiieritur  quod,  id. 

Quereris  super  hoc  quod,  Hor. 

Apudpopulum  questus  est,  Plin.  Jun. 

QuiEscERE  tola  nocte,   Cic.     Viginti  , 
dies,   id.     Somnura  humanum.  Appui, 
to  sleep,  to  repose. 

Quibus  quidem  quamfacilè  poterat 
quiesci,  si,  &c.  Ter.  hn-js  easy  it  viould 
have  been  to  have  done  without  them. 

Nunquam  per  M.  Antonium  quietus 
fui,  Cic. 

Quiescat  rem  adduci  ad  integrum,  i(f. 
let  him  suffer. 


R. 


Recipere  alicui,  id.  to  promise.  Ali- 
quem, id.  to  receive  him.  Urbem,  id. 
to  take  or  to  recover  it.  In  se  omnia, 
id.  to  take  upon  him.  Se  ad  or  in  locum, 
id.  to  betake  himself  to.  Se  ex  loco,  id. 
to  return.  Se  ad  aliquem,  Cœs.  to  retire 
to.  Se  ad  frugem,  Cic.  to  grow  better. 
Se  proximo  castello,  Hirtitts,  to  shut  him- 
self up,  to  retire  to. 

Recipere  tectis,  Cic.  to  entertain,  or 
harbour.     In  navem,  id.  on  board. 

Recipitur  in  cibum  haec  herba.  Plia, 
is  good  to  eat. 

Recorbahi  alicujus  rei,  aliquam 
rem,   de  re  aliquâ,  Cic.    Cum  animo 
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suo  vitatn  alicujus,  id.  to  call  to  mind,  to 
Temembrr. 

Reddehe  colori  aliquid,  vel  colorem 
alicui  rei,  Pirn. 

Vitam  pro  republ.  Cic.  to  die  in  (he 
servie;  of  Hie  rfpublic.  Spiritum  alicui, 
in),  lo  expuse  his  life  for  another's  ser- 
vice. 

Referre  alicui,  Ovid,  to  relate,  to 
tell.  Ad  aliquem,  Cic.  to  ask  his  opinion, 
to  refer  to  him.  Omnia  ad  aliquem  fi- 
neoi,  id. 

Aliquem  ore  referre,  Cic,  to  resemble 
him. 

In  acceptum  referre,  Cic.  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  receifit  of. 

Referre  mandata  ad  aliquem,  C<ex. 
Alicui,  Virg. 

In  vel  inter  reos  referre,  Cic. 

Referre  alicui  salutem,  id. 

Acceptam  salutem  alicujus  benevo- 
lentix  referre,  id.  to  think  yon  owe  your 
life  to  his  goodness. 

Referre  ensem  vaginae,  Sit.  to  put  it 
up  in  the  scabbard.  Aliquid  in  com- 
mentarium,  Cic.  to  virile  or  set  down. 

Se  in  gregem  suum,  id. 

Retulit  ad  me  pedem,  Plant,  is  come 
back  to  me. 

Me  referunt  pedes  in  Tnsculanum, 
Cic.  I  return  onfuot  to  Tusculanum. 

Referunt  hœc  ad  rem,  Plant.  This 
relates  to  the  matter. 

Par  pari  referre,  Cic.  to  return  like 
for  like. 

Hose  ego  illorum  defensioni  retuli,  id. 
This  I  said  to  obviate  what  they  might 
allege  in  their  defence, 

Referre  cum  aliquo,  ad.  to  confer  with 
e  person. 

.  Renuntiare  alicui  vel  ad  aliquem^ 
id.  to  advertise,  or  acquaint. 

Renuntiarealiquid,  id.  De  re  aliquâ, 
Plant,  to  speak  of  an  affair. 

Renuntiare  consulem,  Cic.  to  pro- 
elaim  the  consul. 

Renuntiare  alicui  amicitiam.  Suet. 
Hospitium,  Cic.  to  renounce  his  friend- 
ship and  alliance.     Repudium,  Ter, 

-  Renuntiare  vitae,  Suet.  Societati, 
Paul,  Jurisc,  Matrimonio,  Licin. 
Jurisc,  Muneri,  officio,  Suint.  to  re- 
nounce. 

Praetor  renuntiatus  est,  Cic.  was  de- 
tlartd  prœtor. 

Reponere  in  numéro  ^  in  nume- 
rum,  id,  to  place  among  the  number. 
Omnia  suo  loco,  id.  to  put  in  their  proper 
place. 

Reposcere  aliquid  alterum  flf  ab  al- 
*ero,  id.  to  aik  again,  to  claim. 


Ad  pœnas  aliquem  reposcerr,  Virg, 
to  insist  on  his  being  brought  to  justice. 

Repughare  alicui  rei,  Cic.  Contra 
veritatem,  id.  Circa  aliqaa,  2uint.  to 
oppose,  to  resist. 

REaoiESCERE  lecto,  Tibull.  Humo» 
Ovid.  In  sella,  Cic,  lo  rest,  to  repose. 
In  miseriis.  id.  A  malis,  id.  to  have 
some  respite, 

£t  mutata  suos  requiescunt  flumina 
cursus,  Virg,  do  stnp. 

Rescribere  litteris,  Cic,  Ad  lit- 
teras,  Brutus  ad  Cic.  to  answer.  Ar- 
gentum  alicui,  Ter.  to  pay  mimey  by  bill. 
Legionem  ad  equum,  Cœs.  to  make  horse 
of  foot. 

Residere  humo,  Ovid,  to  sit  upom 
the  ground. 

Si  quid  residet  amoris  in  te  mei,  Cic, 
if  you  have  any  love  for  me  still  left. 

Culpa  residet  in  te,  Brutus  ad  Cic, 
Penes  te,  Alphen. 

Pecuoia  publica  apud  eum  rcsedit, 
Martian. 

Residet  spes  reliquis,  Cic.  the  rest  have 
hopes  still, 

Quum  tumor  animi  resedisset,  id, 
being  abated. 

Venter  gutturque  resident  esuriales 
ferias,  Plant,  cap.  act.  1.  that  is,  Se- 
dendo  agunt,  saj's  Sanctius. 

Resideutur  mortui,  Cic.  2.  de  Leg, 
when  the  corpse  is  watched  or  attended. 

Resi'Icere  aliquem  âf  ad  aliquem. 
Ter.  to  look,  or  to  respect. 

Summa  imperii  ad  nos  respiclt.  Cat. 
belongs  to  us,  regards  vs. 

Respondere  alicui,  Cic.  Virg.  Ad 
aliquem,  Pliny,  to  answer,  or  to  corre- 
spond. 

Contra  elata  mari  respondet  Gnosia 
tellus,  Virg.  presents  itself,  shews  itself. 

Restituere  sanitatem  alicui  &"  ali- 
quem sanitati,  Plin.  to  heal,  to  restore  t» 
health. 

In  possessionem  restituere,  Cic. 

Retinere  memoriam  alicujus  rei,  êÇ 
memoriâ  retinere  aliquid,  id,  to  remem- 
ber. 

Pudore  &  liberalitate  retinere  pueros. 
Ter.  to  restrain  or  govern. 

RiDjiRE  aliquem,  Cic.  Ter.  to  laugh, 
at  one. 

De  re  aliquâ,  Cic. 

Ridere  risum,  id. 

Domus  ridet  argento,  Hor.  shines, 

Rorare.  Rorat,  simply,  Colum.  t» 
fall  down  like  dew,  to  bedew. 

Si  roraverit  quantulumcunque  im- 
brem,  PUny,  if  it  drops  never  so  little 
rain, 

Rorve 
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Rorare  aliquem  cruore,  SU.  to  be- 
sprinkle him  tilt t h  blood. 

Lacriniis  oculi  rorentur  obortis,  Ovid. 

RoratEe  rosse,  Ovid,  bedewed. 

RuERE  ad  interitum  voluntarium, 
Cic.  Infenum  pro  libertate,  Virg.  to 
rush  vpon. 

Ruere  ilia  non  possnnt,  Cic.  cannot 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Vide  ne  quid  imprudens  ruas.   Ter. 

Spumas  salis  œre  ruebant,   Virg. 
.  Casteros  ruereni,  agerem,  prosterne- 
rem.  Ter, 


S. 


Saltàre  laudes  alicujus,  PHn.  Jun. 
to  dance  singing  his  praises. 

Pastorem  saltaret  uO  Cyclopa  roga- 
bat,  Hot.  that  he  would-  act  the  part  of 
Polyphemus  in  dancing. 

Nemo  ferè  sal  tat  sobrius,  Cic, 

Sapere.  Palatus  ei  sapit,  id.  he  has 
a  smack  of. 

Mare  sapit,  it  has  the  taste  of  sea- 
water. 

Si  recta  saperet,  Cic.  if  he  were 
wise. 

Ego  meam  rem  sapio,  Plant.  I  know 
my  own  affairs. 

Satisfacere  alicai  de  visceribus, 
Cic.  to  pay  him  xcttk  his  oxjun  money. 
Alicui  de  re  aliquâ,  Cœt.  concerning 
something.  Alicui  in  pecuniâ,  Cœl.  ad 
Cic. 

Donicum  pecuniam  satisfecerit,  Cato 
de  RR.  till  he  has  paid  his  money. 

Satisfactam  est  promisso  nostro,    Cic. 

Saturare.     Hae   res  me  vitae  satu- 
rant. Plant,  give  me  a  surfeit  of  life. 
,    Pabnio  se  saturare.  Varro, 

ScATERE  molestiarum,  GeU.  Fera- 
rum,  Lucr.  to  be  full  of,  to  overfloxti. 

Pontus  scatens  belluis,  Hor. 

Sedere  in  equo,  Cic.  Equo,  Liv. 
Mart,  to  ride.  Post  equitem,  Hor.  to 
ride  behind.  Supra  leonem,  Plin.  Ad 
latus  alicujus,  Cic. 

Dum  apud  hostes  sedimus,  Plant,  so 
long  as  we  ivere  near. 

Si  sedet  hoc  animo,  Virg.  if  it  be  your 
pleasure. 

Memor  illius  escae,  quae  tibi  sederit, 
Hor.  'jchich  agreed  zvith  you  best. 

Vestià  sedet,  2uint.  sits  u:ell. 

Omnes  consurrexisse,  &.  senem  ilium 
•essum  récépissé,  Cic.  rose  up,  and  made 
room  for  Ihe  old  man. 

Seqoi  vestigiis  aliquem,  Liv.  tofollow 
his  tract.  Sententiam  alicujus,  Cic,  lo 
he  of  his  opinion. 

Sbbpere   humi,   Hor.    Per  humunii 


Plin.  to  creep  alons;  the  ground. 

Serpit  draco  subter  supraque  revol- 
vens  sese,  Cic. 

Servire  tempori,  valetudini,  rei  fa- 
miliari,  &c,  id.  Servitutem,  id  Plant. 
Liv. 

iEternum  servire,  Hor.  Apud  ali- 
quem. Plant.  Senilis. 

Liber  servibo  tlbi,  Plant.  Martis  ser- 
vibo  commodis,  Ter,  Ut  communi  uti- 
litati  serviatur,  Cic. 

Non  bene  crede  mihi  servo  servitur 
amicQ,  Mart. 

SiTiRE  sanguinem,  Cic.  to  thirst  after 
blood. 

Sitiunt  agri,  id,  Sitientes  loci,  Plin, 
dry  places. 

Quo  plus  sunt  potae  plus  sitiuntnr 
aquœ,  Ovid. 

Solvere  crimine,  Stat,  to  absolve, 
to  discharge.  Fidem,  to  break  his  word. 
Ter.  to  fulfil  his  vow,  Ovid.  Argu- 
mentum,  2uint.  to  solve.  Pecuniam, 
Cic.  to  pay.  Vitam  alicui  vel  aliquem 
vita,  Plant,  to  put  him  tu  death.  Ob- 
sidionem  urbis,  ^  urbem  obsidione, 
Liv.  to  raise  a  siege,  Fœdera,  Virg,  to 
break. 

Solvere  simply,  or  solvere  navem,  of 
solvere  è  portu,  Cic.  Cœs.  to  zueigk  an- 
chor, lo  put  to  sea. 

Solvere  ab  Alexandria,  Cic,  to  set  sail 
from  Alexandria. 

Solvere  ab  aliquo,- jrf.  to  lake  money 
from  a  person  in  order  to  pay  his  debts. 

Nee  solvitur  in  somnos,  Virg.  cannot 
sleep. 

Solvendo  non  esse,  Cic.  to  have  not 
Tvherezcilhal  to  pay. 

Soluturus  ne  sit  eos  pro  bonis,  id. 
whether  he  will  pay  them  axeay  at  good 
money. 

Spectare  orientera,  Plin.  Ad  orien- 
tera, C(ts.  In  meridiem,  Cato,  to  look 
towards. 

Spectare  animura  alicujus  ex  suo, 
Terlul.  to  judge  of  another  person  from 
one's  self. 

Spectare  aliquem  ex  censu,  Cic.  lo 
respect  him  according  to  his  income. 

In  unura  exitum  spectantibus,  id. 
tending  to  the  same  end. 

Stare  ad  curiam,  id,  not  to  stir  from 
the  court.  In  aequo  alicui,  sup,  loco, 
Sen.  to  be  upon  a  level  with  him.  An- 
tore  certo,  Liv.  to  abide  by  a  particu- 
lar author.  Ab  aliquo,  Cic.  Cum  ali- 
quo,  id.  and  Liv.  to  be  of  his  side  or 
party.  Contra  aliquem,  Cic.  Virg.  to 
be  against  him.  Pro  judicio  erroris  sui, 
Phed.  to  maintain  obstinately,  Aniroi* 
Cic.   to   take  courage.     Fide,   Liv.     In 
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fide,  Cie.  to  stand  to  kit  taord.  Mul- 
torutn  sanguine  ac  •vulneribus,  Liv.  to 
€ost  the  blood  of  many. 

Quorum  statuas  in  rostris  steterunt, 
Cic.  were  fastened  to. 

Cum  in  senatu  pulcherrimè  staremns, 
id.  being  in  a  very  good  posture^  when 
our  affairs  vient  very  luell. 

Slant  tumiDa  flammâ,  rirg.  are  full 
offre. 

UIh  JBS  spars»  croco  steterit,  Hor. 
trill  begin  to  grow  thick. 

Qui  si  steterit  idem,  Cic.  if  Ite  con- 
tinues  resolute. 

Modo  stet  nobis  illud,  id.  provided  we 
tontinue  resolute, 

Omnis  in  Ascanio  cari  stat  cara  pa- 
rentis, Virg.  is  fixed  on  him. 

Per  me  stat,  Suint.  Plin.  it  depends 
«n  me. 

Standam  estepistolis  Domitiani,  Plin. 
tee  must  abide  by. 

Quid  agitur  ?   Statur.  Plaut. 

Statuere  exemplum  in  hominem 
&  io  homine,  Cic,  to  inflict  an  exem- 
plary punishment.  Capite  aliquem  in 
terram.  Ter.  to  fling  headlong  against 
the  ground. 

Statuere  in  aliquem,  Cees.  to  give  sen- 
tence against  him.  Apud  animos  vet  in 
animum,  Liv.  to  determine  zcilhin  him- 
self. Statuam  alicui,  Cic.  to  enact  a 
statu  e  to  him. 

Statutum  est,  it  is  decreed. 

Struere  calamitatem  aiicui,  id.  to 
contrive  some  mischief  against  him.  O- 
dium  in  aliquem,  id.  to  endeavour  to 
render  him  odious.  Mendacium,  Liv.  to 
forge  a  lye. 

Studere  alicui,  Cic,  to  favour,  or  to 
hear  good  imll  and  affection  to  one, 
Laudi  &  dignitati,  id.  to  aspire  to. 
Aliquid,  id.  Ter.  Hor,  to  have  a  strong 
desire  for  a  thing.  In  aliqnâ  re,  Gell. 
to  study  or  apply  the  mind  to  it.  In  ali- 
quid, Suint.  to  aim  only  at  that. 

Non  tui  studet,  Cic.  he  does  not  trou- 
ble his  head  about  you, 

Studet  rem  ad  arma  deduci,  Cœs.  he 
endeavours  to  push  things  to  extremity. 

Stupere  in  aliquo,  t^al.  Max.  Re 
aliquâ,  Hor,  Ad  rem  aliquam,  Ovid, 
to  be  surprised  or  amazed  at  a  thing. 
Rem  aliquam,  Virg.  to  look  on  mth 
amazement. 

Haec  ciim  loqueris  nos  Varrones  stu- 
pemus,  tu  videlicet  tecum  ipse  rides, 
Cic. 

SuADERE  legem,  id.  to  persuade  the 
people  to  accept  of  a  laze, 

Pacem  ëÇ  de  pace,  Cic.  3uint. 
SuBiRfi  tectis  éf  ad  tecta,  Virg. 


In  coelum,  Ptin,  Limina,  Virg.  to 
go,  to  draw  near.  Onus,  Liv.  to  under- 
go, to  sustain. 

Mihi  cunctarum  subeont  fastidia, 
Ovid,  they  displease  me. 

Humeris   subire  aliquem,    Virg.    to 
carry  on  the  shoulders, 
Subire  animos,  Liv, 
SuBJicERE  aliquid  oculis,   Plin,   Jun, 
Liv.     Sub  ociilos,    id,    &!  Quint,  to  put 
before  one's  eyes,     Sensibus,  Cic. 
Subjicere  testamenta,  id.  to  forge, 
SuccEDERE    Peiiatibus,    Muro,    Virg. 
to   come   within.      Mnrnm,    Sallust,    to 
draw  near,     Snbprimam  aciein,  C<es,  to 
move     to-jsards  the  van-guard.     Alicui, 
Cic.  to  succeed  him.     Oneri,  Virg,  totake 
it  upon  his  hack.     In  locum,  Cic, 

SuccENSERB  alicui,  id.  Injuriam  ali« 
oui,  Gell. 

Si  id  saccenseat  nunc.  Ter.  if  he  is 
vexed  at  this. 

SuDARE  sine  causa,  Cic.  Pro  com- 
munibus  commodis,  id.  to  work. 

Sanguine  multo  sudare,  Liv.  to  sweat 
blood. 

Et  durae  quercus  sudabunt  rosctda 
mella,  Virg. 

Et  vigilandae  noctes  &  in  sndatâ  reste 
durandum,  Suint. 

Sudalâqne  ligno  ■■  Thura  ferat, 

Cic. 

SoFFicERE  omnibus,  Lucan.  Cic.  to  be 
sufficient  for  all. 

Nee  obniti  contra  nee  tendere  tantum 
sufficimus,  Virg.  we  are  not  able. 

Ad  quas  nee  mens,  nee  corpus,  nee 
dies  ipsa  sufficiat,  Suint. 

Ipse  Danais  animos  virésque  sufficit, 
Virg.  furnishes  them.  Aliam  sufficere 
prolem,  id.  to  substitute,  Ardentésque 
ocnios  suflfecti  sanguine  &  igni,  id, 
whose  eyes  were  red  and  inflamed. 

SuPERESSE  alicui,  Plaut.  to  survive. 
Suet,  to  defend  as  a  patron  his  client 
in  law.  Labor),  Virg.  to  overcome 
and  surmount  the  trouble,  Snperest 
mihi,  Cic.  it  remains  for  me.  Popali 
supersunt  auxilio,  Virg.  there  are  more 
than  ue  want  far  our  assistance.  Tu 
plane  superes  nee  ades,  Gell.  you  are  one 
too  many,  you  are  not  wanted.  Modo 
vita  supersit,  Virg.  if  I  do  but  five. 

SuspENDERE  arbori,  in  arbore,  SÇ  de 
arbore,  Cic.  to  hang  upon  a  tree.  Iq 
furcas,  Ulp. 

Suspendit  pictâ  vnltom  mentémqne 
tabellâ,  Hor. 


Tackre  aliquid.  Ter.  Cic.  Plaut.     D« 
re  aliquâ,  Suint,  to  keep  il  secret. 

«g  Fotegt 
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Potest  taceri  hoc,  Ter. 

Dicenda,  tacenda  locutus,  Hnr. 

Temperare  iras,  Virg.  to  moderate, 

Cœdibus,  Liv.  to  refrain  from. 

A  lacrymis,  f^irg.     Alicui,  Cic. 

JEta-ù  juvenum  temperare,  Platri.  to 
govern  them. 

Sibi  temperare,  Cic.  to  command  him- 
self. 

Tendere  ad  littora,  Liv.  In  Latium, 
Virg.  to  go  towards. 

Tendit  iter  velis,  Virg.  begins  to  make 
sail, 

Rete  teuditur  accipitri,  Ter, 

Manibus  tendit  divellere  nodos,  Virg, 
endeavours. 

Tendere  adverses  autoritatem  sena- 
tûs,  Liv,  to  resist  or  withstand. 

Tendere  alicui  metum  autspeno,  Cic, 
to  sh<;xo  or  hold  out  to  him, 

HÎC  SGevus  tendebat  Achilles,  sup. 
pelles,  or  tentoria,  Virg,  pitched  his 
lent. 

Timer E  aliquem,  Ovid,  to  fear 
him.  Alicui,  Ter,  to  fear  lest  some  mis- 
fortune happen  to  him,  Ab  aliquo,  Cic, 
to  be  afraid  of  him,  to  mistrust  him.  De 
republicà,  id.  to  be  afraid  for  the  repub- 
lic. De  vita,  CceUus  Ciceroni,  lam  afraid 
of  my  life, 

Timeo  ut,  SÇ  timeo  ne,  See  p.  159. 

Tradere  in  custodiam,  Cic.  Custo- 
dia;,  Coium,  to  deliver  up,  or  send  to 
prison.  Se  totum  alicui,  Cic,  to  give 
one's  self  up  entirely  to  kirn, 

Transfigere  gladio  aliquem  per  pec- 
tus, Liv.  Cum  armis  corpus  alicujus, 
Liv,  to  run  through,  to  stab. 


Vacare  morbo  vel  à  morbo,  Celt, 
to  be  free  from  illness.  Sibi,  Mart,  to 
work  for  himself.  Philosophise;  Cic, 
to  study  philoiophy.  In  aliquod  opus, 
Ovid. 

Vacare  culpa,  Cic.  à  culpa,  Senec, 
to  be  free  from  fault.  Ab  omni  admi- 
nistratione,  Cr .  to  he  exemplfrom.  Ani- 
mo,  id.  to  be  at  leisure,  to  have  nothing 
to  do. 

Vacat  locus,  Ca-s,  the  place  is  empty. 

Vacat  mihi,  îîuint.  I  am  at  leisure. 

Vacat  annales  auHire,  Virg. 

Tantum  huic  studii  lelinqiiendum, 
quantum  vacat  à  ptiblicis  officiis    Cic. 

Eorum  animus  ponendi  pecuniam 
nunquam  vacavit  Val.  I.  4.  c.  3.  tup. 
vacationem,  vt  vult  Sa-ictius,  lib,  3. 
never  gave  their  minus  to  the  amassing  of 
woney. 


Vagari  passim  toto  foro,  Cic,  la 
agris,  id.  to  wander  about. 

Vagatur  errore  animus,  id. 

Valere.  Valet  oculis,  Gell.  Va- 
lent ejus  oculi,  Plaut.  his  eye-sight  is 
good. 

Autoritate  valet,  Cic.  Valet  ejus  au- 
toritas,  id. 

Valet  tanti,  valet  nimis,  among  the 
civilians.     Denos  œris  valebant,  Varro. 

Quid  igitur  ?  Valetur,  Plaut.  we  are 
very  well. 

Vapulare.  See  the  Preterites, 
vol.  1.  p.  305.  and  the  Syntax,  vol.  2. 
p.  68. 

Vehere  amne,  Ovid.  Per  maria, 
Plin.  to  convey  by  water,  by  sea. 

Vehi  curru,  Cic,  In  curru,  Ovid. 
Equo,  Ovid.  In  equo,  Cic,  to  travel,  or 
ride  in  a  coach,  or  on  horseback. 

Velee  aliquem,  Plaut.  to  .want  to 
speak  to  him,  Alicui,  Cic.  to  wish  him 
well,  Alicujus  causa,  id.  Rem  voio 
defensam,  id.  I  will  have  it  defended. 
Quid  sibi  vult  istud  ?  Cic.  JVkat's  the 
meaning  of  this  ? 

Venire  alicui  auxiho,  Liv,  Subsi- 
dio,  Cic.  Suppetias,  Hirt.  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of. 

Venire  alicui  adversùm,  Plaut.  to  go 
to  meet  him.  In  certamen  cum  aliquo, 
Cic,  to  fight  him.  In  consilium  alicujus, 
id.  to  come  to  give  him  counsel.  Sub 
jactum  telorum»  Liv.  to  come  within 
shot  of, 

Inimicus  alicui  venire,  Cic.  to  be  his 
enemy. 

Ad  inimicitias  res  venit,  id. 

Venire  viam,  id.  to  go  his  own  way. 

Ad  me  ventum  est,  id, 

Mihi  venit  in  dubium  âdes  tua,  id.  I 
begin  to  doubt  of. 

De  sorte  venio  in  dubium,  Ter.  I  am 
in  danger  of  h  sing  the  ptincipal. 

Venit  mihi  in  mentem  Platonis,  Cic. 
I  call  Pluto  to  mind. 

In  mentem  venit  de  speculo,  Plaut. 

Vcn'it  in  mentem  P.  Romani  digni- 
tas,  Cic, 

Vertere  aliqtiid  in  laudem,  Tac.  to 
turn  topra'se.  Stultitiae  aliquid  alicui, 
Plaut.  to  impute  it  to  his  folly.  In  rem 
suam,  Ulp.  to  turn  (o  his  profit.  In  pri- 
vatum, Ùv.  to  hv  private  me.  Ad  se 
partem  alicujus  rei,  Cic,  to  appropriate 
to  himself. 

Vertere  Platonem,  Cic.  to  translate 
Plat".  Grteca  in  Latinum,  Suinl.  Dc 
Graeois,  Cic.     Ex  Grjecis,  Ter. 

Tribus  in  rebus  ft  re  vertitur  omnis 
virtus,  Cic,  consists  in,  is  included. 

Intra 
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Intra  fines  hos  vertuntur  omnia,  C<bI. 
ad  Cic. 

In  priorem  partem  sunt  versa  &  mu- 
tata  ononia,  id.  are  changed. 

Jam  verterat  fortuna,  Liv.  teas  now 
changed. 

Quae  te  genitor  sententia  vertit  ? 
Virg.  has  made  you  change  opinion. 

ViGitARE  ad  multam  noctem,  6)'  de 
multâ  nocte,  Cic.  to  sit  tip  vny  late. 

Noctes  vigilare  ad  ipsum  mane,  Hor. 

Vigilare  studiis,  Proper.  In  scelus, 
Stat. 

Noctes  vigilantur  amarde,  Ovid. 

ViNDiCARE  se  ab  aliquo.  Sen.  De 
aliquo,  Cic.  to  he  revenged  of  a  person. 

Te  valdè  vindicavi,.  Cic.  ^tlico.  I 
have  got  my  full  revenge  of  you.  Ita 
Man. 

Peccatum  in  altero  vindicare,  Cic,  to 
pu7iish. 

In  aliquem  scelera  alterius  vindicare, 
id. 

Vindicare  àlabore,  id.  to  exempt. 

Grails  bis  vindicat  armis,  Firg. 


Vindicare  in  libertatem,  Cic.  to  set 
at  liberty,  to  restore.  Libertatem,  C(es, 
to  defend  the  liberty.  Se  ad  suos,  Cic. 
to  return  safe  and  sound  to  them.  Se 
existimationi  hominum,  id,  to  maintain 
his  reputation. 

*  Some  write  the  following  exam- 
ples with  an  e,  Vendicare.  But 
we  shall  make  it  appear  in  the  ninth 
book,  of  Letters  and  Orthography,  that 
we    ought     always    to    write    Vindi- 

CAHE. 

Aliquid  pro  suo  vindicare,  Cic.  to 
claim. 

Sibi  assumere  &  vindicare,  id, 

Dicere  suum  &  vindicare,  id. 

UtULARE.  Ululant  canes,  Virg.  to 
howl. 

Maes  ululant  plangoribus  femineis, 
Vir^.  do  ring  with. 

Tristia  ululârunt  Galli,  Lucan. 

Centum  uiulata  per  urbes,  Lucan, 

Uxor.  See  the  Syntax,  rule  33. 
p.  70. 
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PARTICULAR   OBSERVATIONS, 

On  the  Roman  Names.  On  their  Figures  or  Arithmetical 
Characters.  On  their  manner  of  counting  the  Ses- 
terces.    And  on  the  division  of  Time. 

Useful  for  the  understanding  of  Authors. 

Chapter   I. 

Of  the  Names  of  the  Antient  Romans.  Taken  from  Y  a  l. 
Maximus,  SiGONius,  Lipsius,  and  other  authors. 


j    H  E    Greeks   had    only   one    name,    but   the    Romans   had 
X    sometimes  three  or  four,    which    they   called    Prjenomen, 
NoMEN,  Cognomen,  and  sometimes  also  Agnomen.^ 

The  prœnomen  is  that  which  agreeth  to  each  individual  ;  the  wo- 
«7e«  that  which  denotes  the  family  from  which  he  is  descended; 
and  \he.cognomen,  that  which  agreeth  to  a  particular  branch  of  this 
family. 

I.  Of  the  Proper  Name,  Pr^enomen. 

The  prœnomen  was  therefore,  as  the  very  word  expresseth,  what 
was  prefixed  to  the  general  name,  and  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
as  our  proper  name,  by  which  we  distinguish  brothers  of  the  same 
family,  as  when  we  call  them,  Peter,  John,  James,  &c. 

The  prœnomen  was  not  introduced  till  a  long  time  after  the  wo- 
men.  Hence  it  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  give  the  fa- 
mily name  to  children,  of  the  male  sex,  the  ninth  day  after  their 
nativity  ;  and  of  the  female  the  eighth,  according  to  Festus  and 
Plutarch.  And  those  days  were  called  dies  lustrici,  because  it  was 
a  ceremony  whereby  they  were  acknowledged  as  legitimate,  and 
of  such  or  such  a  family,  whose  name  was  given  them.  Whereas 
they  did  not  receive  the  prœnomen,  till  they  took  the  toga  virilis, 
that  is,  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  as  appeareth  by  the  epitome  of 
the  10th  book  attributed  to  Valerius  Maximus.  Fueris,  says  he, 
non  priusquam  togam  virilem  sumercnt,  puellis  non  ante^am  nuberent, 
prœnomina  imponi  moris  fuisse  Q.  Scœvvta  autor  est.  This  is  farther 
confirmed  by  Tully's  epistles,  where  the  children  are  called  Cicéro- 
nes pueriy  till  that  age,  after  which  they  are  stiled  Marcus  JiliuSf 
Quintusjilius. 

And  though  Cicero  in  the  last  epistle  of  the  6th  book  to  Atticus 

calleth  his  nephew,  Q,uinium  Cieeronm  puerum  j  yet  it  ig  very  pro- 

'^  bable 
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bable  that  Cicero  wresteth  the  sense  of  the  word  ptier,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  father,  who  was  also  called  (^luintus  ;  or  perhaps  be- 
cause he  had  but  very  lately  taken  the  toga  virilis.  And  in  regard 
to  what  Sigonius  mentions  from  Plutarch  and  Festus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  him,  are  of  a  different  opinion  from  Valerius  Maximus, 
we  are  to  take  notice  that  those  authors  do  not  speak  of  the  prœno- 
men,  but  of  the  nomen,  which,  as  hath  been  above  mentioned,  was 
given  to  children  the  8th  or  9th  day  after  their  nativity.  And 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  but  this  is  what  led  Sigonius  into  a 
mistake. 

In  conferring  this  prœnomen,  they  took  care  generally  to  give 
that  of  the  father  to  the  eldest  son,  and  that  of  the  grandfather  and 
the  ancestors  of  the  family  to  the  second,  and  to  all  the  rest. 

Varro  observeth  that  there  were  thirty  of  those  'prcenomind,  in 
his  time,  or  thereabouts,  whereof  the  most  usual  may  be  reduced 
to  eighteen,  some  of  which  were  marked  by  a  single  letter,  others 
by  two,  and  others  by  three,  as  we  shall  here  exhibit  thera,  toge- 
ther with  their  etymology. 

1.  With  a  single  letter  we  find  eleven. 

A.  stands  for  Aulus,  so  called  from  the  verb  ah,  as  being  bora 
Diis  nlentibus. 

C.  stands  for  Caius,  so  called  à  gaiidio  parentum. 

D.  stands  for  Decimus,  that  is,  the  tenth  born. 

K.  stands  for  K^so,  taken  from  ccedo,  because  they  were 
obliged  to  open  his  mother's  womb  to  bring  him  into  the  world. 

L.  stands  for  Lucius,  from  lux,  liicis,  because  the  first  who 
tore  this  name,  was  born  at  break  of  day. 

M.  stands  for  Marcus,  as  much  as  to  say,  born  in  the  month 
of  March. 

But  M'  with  an  acute  accent  on  the  top,  or  M'  with  a  comma, 
signifieth  Manius,  that  is,  born  in  the  morning,  or  rather  quite 
good,  because  manis  heretofore,  as  we  have  already  observed,  p. 
150.  signified  good. 

N.  stands  for  Numerius,  which  coraeth  from  numerus,  number. 

P.  makes  Publius  either  from  the  word  ptibes,  or  from  popidus y 
as  much  as  to  say  popular  and  agreeable  to  the  people. 

Q.  stands  for  Quintus,  that  is,  the  fifth  child  of  his  family. 

T.  stands  for  Titus  from  the  word  tueri,  as  if  the  defender  or 
preserver  of  his  country. 

2.  With  two  letters  we  find  four. 

AP.  stands  for  Appius,  which  cometh  from  the  Sabine  word 
Attins.  For  Attius  Clausus  was  the  first,  who  having  been  ex- 
pelled his  country,  came  to  Rome  and  changed  his  name  into  that 
of  Appius  Claudius. 

CN.  stands  for  Cneus,  as  much  as  to  say  nœvus,  from  some 
mark  on  his  body. 

SP.  stands  for  Spurius,  which  denotes  something  ignominious 
in  birth.  For  this  word  in  the  Latin  tongue  signifies  also  spurious 
or  illegitimate.  Spurii,  quasi  extra  puritatem,  4"  immundi,says  St. 
Isidore. 

TL  stands  for  Tiberius,  that  is,  born  near  the  Tiber. 

3.  With  three  letters,  we  find  thr^e, 

«  2  MAM- 
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MAM.  that  is,  Mamercus,  which  m  the  Tuscan  language 
signified  Mars,  according  to  Festus. 

SER.  that  is,  Servius,  from  the  word  serviis,  a  slave,  because 
the  person  who  first  took  this  name,  was  not  free  born. 

SEX.  that  is,  Sextus,  as  much  as  to  say  the  sixth  horn. 

These  are  the  eighteen  proper  names  most  usual  among  the 
Romans.  To  which  we  might  Hkewise  add  some  that  are  very  well 
known  in  antient  history,  as  A)icus,  Aruns,  Hostilius,  Tullus,  and 
eome  others. 

II.  Of  the  general  Name,  Nomen  Gentis. 

The  ?iomen  or  name  was  what  agreed  to  the  whole  race  or  family 
with  all  its  branches,  and  answered  to  the  Greek  patronymics,  ac- 
cording to  Priscian,  lib.  2.  For  as  the  descendants  of  jEacus  were 
called  JEacides,  so  the  descendants  of  lulus  son  of  ^'Eneas,  had  the 
name  oï  Julii  ;  those  of  the  Antonian  family,  Antonii,  and  the  rest 
in  the  like  manner.  Hence  we  may  observe  that  all  those  general 
names  which  they  called  Gentilitia,  are  properly  adjectives,  and 
that  they  all  terminate  in  ius,  except  two  or  three,  namely,  Pe- 
ducœiis,  Poppceiis,  and  perhaps  Norbanus  ;  though  Lipsius  questions 
whether  the  latter  be  one  of  those  names. 

III.    Of  the  particular  suj^name,    Cognomen    and 

Agnomen. 

The  particular  surname  called  cognomen,  was  properly  the  name 
by  which  the  different  branches  of  the  same  stock  or  house,  «î^ac^ew 
vente,  were  distinguished  ;  as  when  Livy  says  that  the  house  of  the 
Potitians  was  divided  into  twelve  families.  For  gens  &ç  familia 
were  like  the  whole  and  its  parts.  Those  of  the  same  stoclc  or  house 
were  called  Gentiles  ;  and  those  of  the  same  branch  or  family,  Ag- 
nati.  As  we  see  in  France  that  the  royal  house  hath  been  frequently 
divided  into  different  branches,  as  those  of  Valois,  Bourbon,  Or- 
leans, Montpensier,  &c.  Thus  when  we  say  that  the  family  of  the 
Caesars  were  of  the  race  of  Julius  ;  Julius  is  the  general  name  of  the 
race,  or  nomcn  gentis  ;  and  Ccesar  that  of  the  family,  cognomenfo- 
miliœ.  But  if  you  add  Cains  for  his  proper  name,  this  will  give  us 
the  prœnomen.     Therefore  all  three  will  be  C.  Julius  Ccesar. 

There  are  some  who  hereto  add  the  amomen,  which  signifieth 
as  it  were  an  increase  of  the  surname,  and  was  conferred  on  some 
particular  occasion,  as  when  one  of  the  Scipios  was  entitled  Afri' 
canus,  and  the  other  Asiaticus,  because  of  their  great  exploits  in 
those  parts  of  the  world.  And  no  doubt  but  a  man  might  in  this 
manner  have  sometimes  a  particular  surname,  and  as  it  were  a 
fourth  name.  Hence  the  author  ad  Herennium  makes  mention  of 
'this  agnomen,  when  he  says,  Nomen  aiitem  cum  dicimus,  cognomen 
qnoque  Sç  agnomen  intelligatur  oporlel. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  word  cognomen  comprehendeth  likewise 
this  sort  of  nouns,  witness  Sallust,  when  he  says  of  Scipio  himself, 
'Masinissa  in  amicitiam  receptus  à  P.  Scipione,  cui  postea  Africano  cog- 
nomen fuit  ex  virtutc  :  and  Cicero  writing  to  Fomponius,  who  was 
su.rnamed  AtticuS)  /or   having  performed   his   studies  at  Athens, 

says. 
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says,  Tique  non  cos^nomen  Athenis  solum  déportasse,  sedhumahitatem 
^  priidentiam  intelUgo, 

And  indeed  if  we  examine  closely  into  the  thing,  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  no  surnames,  I  mean  of  those  which  are  called  cog- 
nomina,  and  distinguish  families,  but  what  are  thus  derived  from 
some  particular  occasions  ;  since  even  the  proper  names  (jtrcenomi- 
na)  are  originally  owing  to  such  occasions,  as  we  have  above  de- 
monstrated in  pointing  out  their  etymology. 

IV.    OBSERVATIONS    on    Uie  Names  of  Slaves, 
Freedmen,  Women,  and  Adoptive  Children. 

And  first  of  Slaves  and  Freedmen. 

Slaves  formerly  had  no  other  name  than  that  of  their  master,  as 
Lucipor,  Marcipor,  for  Liicii  puer,  Marci  puer.  Yet  in  process  of 
time  they  had  a  name  given  them,  which  was  generally  that  of 
their  country,  as  Sijrus,  Davus,  Geta,  &c.  Just  as  in  France  the 
lackeys  are  sometimes  called  Champagne,  Basque,  Picard,  &c. 

When  they  were  enfranchised,  they  took  the  prcenovxen  and  the 
nomen  of  their  masters,  but  not  the  cognomen,  instead  of  which  they 
retained  their  own  prœnomen.  Thus  Cicero's  learned  freedman  was 
called  M.  Tullius  Tyro,  and  others  in  the  same  manner.  The  like 
was  observed  in  regard  to  allies  and  foreigners,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  the  person,  by  whose  interest  they  had  obtained  the  ft'ee- 
dom  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

2.  OflVomen. 

Varro  takes  notice  that  the  women  had  heretofore  their  proper 
and  particular  name,  as  Caia,  Cœcilia,  Lucia,  Volumnia.  And 
Festus  says  that  Caecilia  and  Tarratia  were  both  called  Caiœ.  We 
likewise  meet  with  2'itia,  Marca,  &c.  in  Sigonius  and  others.  And 
those  names,  as  Quintilian  observeth,  were  marked  by  inverted 
letters,  thus,  3,  q;,  j\[,  &c.  In  process  of  time  they  were  discon- 
tinued :  if  there  was  only  one,  it  was  customary  to  give  her  the 
name  of  her  race  or  stock  ;  or  sometimes  it  was  softened  by  a  di- 
minutive, as  TuUia  or  TuUiola.  But  if  there  were  many,  they 
were  called  after  the  order  of  their  birth,  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertian 
Quarta,  Quinta,  &c.  or  these  were  formed  into  diminutives,  Se- 
cundilla,  QuartiUa,  Quintilia,  &c. 

But  as  several  are  mistaken  in  affirming  that  the  women  had  no 
prcenomen  ;  so  they  are  also  in  an  error  in  pretending  that  they 
had  no  cognomen.  For  it  is  certain  that  Sylla's  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  Milo,  had  the  surname  of  Cornelia;  and  Caelius  writing 
to  Cicero,  speaks  of  Paula,  who  had  the  surname  of  Valeria. 

3.  Of  Adoptke  Childixn. 
It  was  customary  for  those  who  were  adopted,  to  take  the  names 
and  surnames  of  those  who  adopted  them.  And  in  order  to  mark 
their  birth  and  descent,  they  only  added  at  the  end  the  name 
of  the  house  or  stock  from  which  they  were  descended,  or  the  sur- 
name of  their  own  particular  branch  ;  with  this  difibrence  however, 

tha^ 
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that  if  they  made  use  of  this  surname,  they  wrote  it  simply  ; 
whereas  if  they  used  the  name,  they  formed  it  into  an  adjective  ; 
Si  cognomeTi,  integrum  servabant  ;  si  nomen,  mutatum  8ç  inflexum, 
says  Lipsius. 

For  example,  M.  Junius  Brutus  having  been  adopted  by  Q.  Ser^- 
villus  Cœpio  Agalu  ;  he  took  all  his  names,  and  preserved  only  the 
name  of  his  own  branch,  calling  himself  Q.  Servilius  Cœpio  Agalo 
Brutus.  On  the  contrary,  Ociavius  having  been  adppted  by  his 
grand  uncle,  Julius  Ccssar,  he  preserved  the  name  of  his  house, 
changing  it  into  an  adjective,  and  was  called  C.  Julius  Ccssar  Octa- 
vianus  ;  which  did  not  hinder  them  from  preserving  also  any  sur- 
name they  might  have  acquired,  as  Atticus,  who  having  been 
adopted  by  Q.  Cœcilius,  had  the  surname  of  Q.  Cœcilius  Pomponia- 
nus  Atticus  ;  or  from  acquiring  any  new  one  by  their  merit,  as 
Octavius,  who  had  afterwards  the  surname  of  Augustus  given  him. 

To  this  rule  of  adoption  we  must  refer  what  Suetonius  saith, 
that  Tiberius  having  been  adopted  by  M.  Gallius,  a  senator,  he 
took  possession  of  his  estate,  but  would  not  go  by  his  name,  be- 
cause he  had  followed  the  party  that  opposed  Augustus  ;  and  what 
Tacitus  saj'S,  that  Crispus  Saliustius  adopting  his  sister's  nephew, 
made  him  take  his  name.     And  such  like  expressions. 

V.    Other  observations   on  changing  the  order    of 
those  Names. 

Though  the  usual  custom  of  the  Romans  was  that  above  ob- 
served, of  putting  the /)r<^wome??,  nomeir,  ?Lnà  cognovien,  one  after 
the  other  ;  yet  we  must  take  notice  that  this  order  hath  not  been 
always  carefully  adhered  to,  as  Valerius  Maximus  testifieth  :  Anim- 
adverto  euim,  says  he,  lib.  10.  in  consulumjastis  perplexum  usiimprce- 
nominum  &;  cngnominum  fuisse.  Concerning  which  there  are  several 
changes  to  be  observed. 

1.  The  cognomen  before  the  nomen. 
Manutius  sheweth  that  they  sometimes  put  the  surname  of  the 
particular  branch  before  the  general  name  of  the  stock,  cognovien 
ante  fi07nen  gentis,  as  in  Cicero  we  find  Gallo  Fabio,  Balbi  Cometii, 
Papum  jEryiii'iutJi  ;  and  in  Livy,  Paullus  JEmilius  Cos.  and  the 
like,  though  Gallus,  Balbus,  Papiis  and  Paullus,  were  cognomina 
non  prcenomina. 

2.  The  cognomen  become  nomen. 
Sometivoes  the  cognomen  became  a  nomen.     Quin  etiam  cognomina 

in  nonieii  versa  sunt,  says  V^alerius  Maximus. 

3.  The  pf^œnom en  become  nomen. 
Sometimes   the  prœnomen  became  a  nomen,    says  Priscian,    as 

Tnllus  Servilius,  M.  TuUius. 

4.  The  prœnoînen  put  in  the  second  place. 

And  sometimes  the  jvœnomen  used  to  be  put  only  in  the  second 
place,  as  Sigonius  observeth.  Thus  we  find  in  Livy,  Attius  Tul- 
lus,  Manlius  Cnams,  Octavius  Melius.  In  Cicero,  Malaginensis  M. 
Scipio.     In  Suetonius,  ad  Pompeium. 

^5.  The 
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5.   The  prœnomen  or  proper  name  put  last  under  the 
Emperors. 

But  those  changes  were  still  raore  considerable  under  the  em- 
perors. For  whereas  during  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  pice- 
nomen  was  the  proper  name  which  distinguished  brothers  and  in- 
dividuals from  one  another,  as  M.  Tidlius  Cicero,  and  Q.  TuUhis 
Cicero,  brothers  ;  on  the  contrary  in  the  monarchical  state  of 
Rome,  the  proper  name  which  distinguished  individuals,  was  ge- 
nerally the  last,  whence  it  came  that  the  brothers,  commonly 
speaking,  had  nothing  in  particular  but  that;  as  Flavius  Vespa- 
sianus,  and  Flavins  Sabinus,  brothers,  in  Suetonius. 

This  new  custom  appeareth  plainly  in  the  case  of  the  Senecas. 
For  Seneca  the  father,  the  rhetorician,  was  called M.  Anncsus  Seneca; 
and  he  had  three  children,  M.  Annceus  Novatus,  L.  Annœus  Se- 
neca, the  philosopher  ;  and  L.  Anncsus  Mela,  father  of  Lucan  the 
poet.  Yet  the  latter  of  each  of  those  names  was  so  far  the  proper 
and  particular  appellation,  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from 
one  another,  that  the  other  two  are  common  to  them  all  ;  and  that 
Seneca  the  rhetorician,  father  of  those  celebrated  sons,  sometimes 
gives  both  to  himself  and  them  only  the  latter  of  those  three 
names,  as  appeareth  by  the  title  of  his  first  book  of  Controversies, 
Seneca,  Novato,  Senecce,  Milce  Jiliis  salutem.  And  his  eldest  son 
Novatus,  having  been  adopted  by  Junius  Gallio,  he  is  called  by 
Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle,  Julius  Gallia  f  rater  Senecce  ;  though  his 
brother,  Seneca  the  philosopher,  generally  calls  him  by  the  last  of 
those  three,  which  was  his  proper  name,  as  in  the  title  of  his  book 
on  a  Happy  Life,  and  in  his  epistles  ;  likewise  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  c.  18.  calls  him  by  no  other  name  than  Gallio. 
Whence  it  is  clear  that  in  those  days  it  was  the  last  name  that 
distinguished  the  brothers  from  each  other,  as  might  be  demon- 
strated by  several  other  examples. 

Hence  also  it  comes  that  only  this  last  name  was  generally  given 
to  tiie  principal  persons  of  the  empire  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  as  sufficiently  distinguishing  them  from  every  body  else. 
This  is  the  reason  that  though  St.  Jerome  in  the  preface  to  his 
commentaries  on  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  speaking 
of  Victorinus,  that  famous  professor  of  eloquence  at  Rome,  ob- 
serves that  he  was  called  C.  Marins  Victorinus  ;  yet  Victorinus  was 
in  such  a  manner  his  proper  name,  that  this  very  St.  Jerome  in 
his  treatise  of  Ecclesiastic  Writers,  chap.  101.  and  St.  Austin  in  his 
Confessions,  book  8.  chap.  2.  call  him  only  Victorinus. 

It  appeareth  likewise  that  St.  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  was 
called  Fonttus  Meropius  Paulinus  ;  and  yet  St.  Austin  and  other 
authors  generaiiy  give  him  the  la' ter  of  those  three  names  only, 
as  that  by  which  his  person  was  particularly  distinguished.  Thus 
Rufinus  is  called  only  by  this  name  in  the  writings  of  S.  Jerom, 
S.  Austin,  and  S.  Punlinus,  though  his  name  was  Tyrannius  llu- 
Jinus  :  nor  has  S.  Prosper  any  other  appellation  in  the  antient 
ypriters  of  the  Church,  though  his  name  was  Tyro  Prosper.  Nor 
is  Volusian,  governor  of  Rome,  mentioned  by  any  other  name  in 
the  Ist  and  2d  epistle  of  S.  Austin,  though  we  find  by  an  antient 

inscription 
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inscription  that  he  was  called  Caius  Cceionius  Rufiiis  Volusianm  ; 
nor  Boetius  by  any  other  than  this  name,  though  he  was  called 
Anickis  Boetius;  this  name  of  Anicius,  which  is  here  put  first, 
being  nevertheless  the  name  of  the  noble  family  from  which  he 
was  descended. 

6\  E.Tception  to  this  rule  of  taking  the  last  name  under 
the  F.mperors. 

Contrary  to  this  general  rule  of  the  Roman  names  under  the 
emperors,  it  is  to  be  observed  however  (as  Father  Sirmond  hath 
observed  in  his  notes  on  St.  Sidonius)  that  we  call  Palladius  the 
person  who  wrote  on  agriculture,  though  his  name  being  Palla- 
dius Rutilius  Taurus  ^milianus,  we  should  call  him  j^tuiliamis,  as 
he  is  stiled  by  St.  Isidorus.  In  like  manner  we  give  the  name  of 
Macrobius  to  the  person  whom  Avienus  and  Boetius  call  Theodosius, 
because  his  real  name  was  Macrobius  Ambrosius  Aurelins  Theodosius  : 
and  we  give  the  name  of  Cassiodorus  to  that  great  man  who  was 
called  Cassiodorus  Senator,  the  word  Senator,  which  was  his  real 
name,  having  been  taken  by  many  rather  as  the  name  of  his  dig- 
nity than  of  his  person. 

But  though  a  ïew  such  particular  cases  may  occur,  they  must 
be  considered,  notwithstanding,,  either  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  or  as  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  title  of  the  works  of  those 
authors,  through  the  negligence  of  those  who,  choosing  only  to  put 
one  of  their  names,  did  not  reflect  that  the  custom  of  the  antients 
was  changed,  and  that  the  last  name  was  become  the  proper  name 
of  individuals. 

7.  Other  names  changed  as  well  as  the  latter. 

It  is  also  observable,  as  Father  Sirmondus  sheweth  extremely 
well  in  the  same  place,  that  whereas  the  antients  always  retained 
the  name  of  their  family  together  with  their  proper  name,  this 
custom  was  so  far  altered  in  the  latter  ages,  that  not  only  the  pro- 
per name,  but  likewise  all  the  others  were  changed  in  regard  al- 
most to  every  individual,  not  attending  so  m.uch  to  the  general 
name  of  the  family,  as  to  those  which  had  been  partuj|Ular  to  the 
illustrious  men  of  that  same  family,  or  to  their  ''renWons  and 
friends.  Thus  the  son  of  the  orator  Symmachus  was  called  Q. 
Flavius  Memmius  Symmachus,  having  taken  the  name  of  Flavius 
from  his  uncle  by  the  father's  side,  and  oï  Memmius  from  his  uncle 
by  the  mother's  side.  Thus  St.  Fulgentius  was  called  Fabius 
Claudius  Gordianus  Fulgentius,  having  taken  the  name  of  Claudius 
from  his  father,  and  that  of  Gordianus  from  his  grandfather,  which 
is  oftentimes  the  cause  of  our  not  being  able  to  trace  the  antiquity 
of  families. 
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Chapter  IL 

Of  Figures,  or  Arithmetical  Characters,  among  the 

Romans. 

I.  In  what  manner  the  Romans  marked  their  Numbers. 

TH  E  Romans  marked   their  numbers  by  letters,  which  they 
ranged  thus  : 

I  I  One. 

5  V  Five. 

10  X  Ten. 

50  L  Fifty. 

100  C  One  hundred. 

500  Id  Five  hundred, 

1000  cId  One  thousand. 

5000  loD  Five  thousand. 

10000  ccIdd  Ten  thousand. 

50000  loDD  Fi%  thousand. 

100000  cccIddd  One  hundred  thousand. 

These  are  the  figures  of  the  Roman  numbers,  with  their  sig- 
nification and  value  :  for,  as  Pliny  observeth,  the  antients  had  no 
number  above  a  hundred  thousand;  but  to  reckon  higher,  they 
put  this  number  twice  or  thrice.  Whence  cornes  the  manner  of 
computing  b)',  bis,  ter,  guater,  quinquies,  decies  centena  milUa,  and 
others,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  chapter 
on  Sesterces. 

II,  Proper  observations  in  order  to  understand  these 

Figures  thoroughly. 

In  order  properly  to  understand  these  figures,  we  must  consider  : 

1.  That  there  are  only  five  different  figures,  which  are  the  first 
five,  and  that  all  the  rest  are  compounded  of  I  and  C  ;  so  that  the 
C  is  always  turned  towards  the  I,  whether  it  comes  before  or  after, 
as  may  be  seen  above. 

2.  That  as  often  as  there  is  a  figure  of  less  value  before  a 
higher,  it  signifies  that  we  are  to  deduct  so  much  from  the  latter, 
as  IV.  four  :  xl.  forty  :  xc.  ninety,  &c.  Whereby  we  see  that  there 
is  no  number  but  what  may  be  expressed  by  the  first  five  figures. 

3.  That  in  all  those  numbers,  the  figures  go  on  increasing  by  a 
fivefold  and  afterwards  a  double  proportion,  so  that  the  second  is 
five  times  the  value  of  the  first,  and  the  third  twice  the  value  of 
the  second;  the  fourth  five  times  the  value  of  the  third  ;  the  fifth 
twice  the  value  of  the  fourth,  and  the  rest  in  the  same  manner. 

4.  That  the  figures  always  begin  to  be  multiplied  on  the  right 
side,  so  that  all  the  o  which  are  put  on  that  side  are  reckoned  by 

§  five, 
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five,  as  those  on  the  other  side  are  reckoned  by  ten  ;  and  thus  we 
may  easily  find  out  all  sorts  of  numbers  how  great  soever  :  as  when 
an  author  in  the  16th  century,  giving  a  list  of  the  number  of 
citizens  in  the  Roman  empire,  puts  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
antients,  cccccccIooddood.  Idoooooo.  cccIodo.  ccIod.  taking  the  first 
c  after  the  I  for  one  thousand,  or  the  first  c  on  the  right  hand  for 
five  hundred,  and  proceeding  through  the  whole  with  a  tenfold 
progression,  in  each  figure  on  either  side,  I  see  immediately  that 
the  whole  comes  to  one  billion,  five  hundred  miUions,  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  citizens  ;  which  we  should  express  thus  by  Ara- 
bic cyphers,  1500,110,000.  But  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  antients  did  not  pass  cccIodo.  one  hundred  thousand  in  those 
figures. 

III.  IFhat  this  man7ier  of  reckoning  has  been  oxving  to, 
and  whence  these  Figures  have  been  taken. 

Now  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  reflect  a  little  on  this  manner  of 
counting,  it  is  easy  to  judge  that  it  is  owing  to  this,  that  mankind 
having  begun  at  first  to  count  with  their  fingers,  they  told  as  far 
as  five  with  one  hand,  then  adding  the  other  hand,  they  made  ten, 
which  is  double  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  their  progression  in  these 
numbers  is  always  from  one  to  five,  and  then  from  five  to  ten. 

To  this  same  cause  the  very  formation  of  these  figures  is  owing. 
For  what  is  more  natural  than  to  say,  that  I  is  the  same  as  if  an 
unit  was  shewn  by  raising  one  finger  only  ;  and  that  the  V  is  as  if 
depressing  the  middle  fingers  no  more  was  shewn  than  the  little 
finger  and  the  thumb,  to  include  the  whole  hand  ;  and  adding 
the  other  to  this,  they  formed  as  it  were  two  V,  one  of  which 
was  inverted  under  the  other,  that  is  an  X,  which  is  equivalent  to 
ten. 

Manutius  shews  further  that  all  the  other  figures  are  derived 
from  the  first,  because  as  the  V  is  only  two  1  joined  at  the  bottom, 
so  the  L  is  only  two  I,  one  upright  and  the  other  couchant  ;  and 
adding  thereto  a  third  on  the  top,  they  expressed  by  this  figure 
a  hundred,  instead  of  which  the  transcribers,  for  greater  currency 
in  writing,  have  borrowed  the  C.  And  if  we  join  a  fourth  I  to 
shut  up  the  square  thus  □,  this  makes  five  hundred,  instead  of 
which  they  afterwards  took  the  id,  and  at  length  the  D.  Doubling 
this  square  \Ti\  they  forojcd  their  thousand,  instead  of  which  the 
transcribers,  either  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  or  for  greater  con- 
veniency,  began  likewise  to  round  this  figure,  and  with  a  dash  of 
the  pen  to  frame  it  thus  oo  ,  afterwards  thus  w,  for  which  reason 
we  frequently  meet  with  the  couchant  cypher  oo  ,  or  a  Greek  a  to 
mark  a  thousand.  But  afterwards  they  marked  it  thus  cio,  and 
after  that  cd,  and  at  length  because  this  has  a  great  relation  to 
the  Gothic  1'  2  ,  they  took  a  simple  M  to  denote  a  thousand,  as 
likewise  C  for  a  hundred,  and  D  for  five  hundred.  And  hence  it 
comes  that  there  are  but  just  seven  letters  which  serve  for  this  sort 
of  numbers,  namely,  C.  D.  I.  L.  M.  V.  X.  except  we  have  a 
mind  to  add  also  the  Q.  which  sonre  have  taken  for  five  hundred, 

according  to  Vossius. 

^  IV.  Whether 
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IV.  JVhether  there  are  other  methods  to  mm^k  the  Ro- 
man Cypher  than  the  preceding. 
We  must  also  take  notice  of  the  opinion  of  sonoe,  that  when 

there  is  a bar  over  the  cyphers,  this  gives  them  the  value  of 

a  thousand,  as  v,  x  five  thousand,  ten  thousand.  But  Priscian's 
manner  of  computing,  namely,  that  to  express  a  thousand,  the  X 
must  be  put  between' the  C's,  thus  CX3,  and  to  express  ten  thou- 
sand we  should  put  the  M  there,  thus  CM3,  is  absolutely  false 
and  contrary  to  antiquity  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  only,  that  not 
knowing  the  real  foundation  of  tiiis  manner  of  computing,  which 
I  have  here  explained,  they  thought  to  adjust  it  to  our's,  which 
proceeds  by  a  tenfold  progression.  And  though  we  sometimes 
find  the  L  between  the  C's,  thus  CL3,  or  the  like,  this  is  only  a 
mistake  of  the  transcribers,  who  perceiving  that  on  those  occasions 
the  I  is  generally  bigger  than  the  C's,  they  took  it  for  an  L.  So 
that  even  then  the  L  ought  to  be  reckoned  only  as  an  I,  and  to 
mark  no  more  than  one  thousand. 


Chapter  III. 
Of  the  Roman  Sesterces. 

AS  I  have  some  notion  of  publishing  a  separate  essay  on  the 
antient  coins,  with  their  respective  value  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  the  present  currency  in  France,  I  shall  therefore  speak 
here  of  sesterces,  only  in  regard  to  grammar. 

The  sesterce  was  a  little  silver  coin  in  value  the  fourth  part  of 
a  Roman  denarius,  or  two  asses  and  a  half,  which  as  was  also  called 
libra,  because  at  first  it  was  of  copper,  and  weighed  a  pound. 
Hence  the  word  as  (quasi  œs,  says  Varro)  came  from  the  matter; 
and  the  word  libra,  from  the  weight  that  was  given  it.  And  when 
they  added  the  ablative  pondo,  it  was  to  determine  the  word  j^ound 
or  weight,  which  of  itself  was  also  by  measure. 

Hence  it  is  that  heretofore  they  marked  the  sesterce  thus  L.  L.  S. 
the  two  L's  making  two  pounds,  and  the  S  signifying  semi,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Whereas  the  transcribers  have  since  given 
us  an  H  with  the  S,  thus  H.  S.  And  this  sesterce,  pursuant  to  the 
valuation  which  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  was  equivalent  to  a 
sou  and  two  deniers,  French  money,  or  something  more. 

In  order  to  count  the  sesterces,  the  Romans  proceed  three  ways. 

From  one  to  a  thousand  they  reckon  them  dimply  by  the  order 
of  the  numbers,  without  understanding  any  thing;  Sestertii  decern, 
viginti,  centum,  mille,  &c. 

From  a  thousand  to  a  million  they  reckon  three  ways,  ei- 
ther by  the  numeral  nouns,  which  they  make  agree  with  ses- 
tertii, as  niille  sestertii  ;  or  by  putting  the  neuter  sestertia  witli 
millia  expressed  or  understood,  as  decern  sestertia,  or  decern  millia 
sestertia;  or  in  short  by  putting  sestet tiûm  in  the  genitive 
plural  formed  by  syncope  for  sestertiurum,  as  octo  millia  sester- 
tium,  centena  millia  sestertium.  Which  they  likewise  mark  some- 
times by  putting  a  bar  over  the   capital   letters,  thus  t.  m.  s. 

which 
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\vhich  bar  sheweth  that  the  number  is  taken  for  a  thousand  ;  so 
that  tlie  C  which  makes  a  hundred,  stands  here  for  a  hundred 
thousand,  tliough  they  frequently  put  this  bar,  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  judge  of  the  sum  but  by  the  sense. 

From  a  million  upwards  they  reckon  by  adverbs,  as  decies,  vi- 
cies, centies,  sestertium,  &c.  where  we  must  always  understand  cen- 
tena  millia,  sestertii  or  sestertium,  or  else  mil/ia  onl}',  when  centena 
has  been  already  expressed,  as  when  Juvenal  saith  : 

Et  ritu  decies  centena  dahimtur 

Antiquo  :  that  is,  decies  centena  millia. 

But  if  the  adverb  alone  is  expressed,  then  we  are  to  understand 
all  these  three  words  centetia  millia  sestertium.  Thus  bis  millies,  for 
example,  is  the  same  as  bis  millies  centena  millia  sestertium. 

We  are  to  observe  however  that  sestertius  and  numus  frequently 
signify  the  same  thing  :  thus  mille  manwn,  mille  sestertium,  or  mille 
numûm  sestertium,  may  be  indifferently  said  one  for  the  other. 

II.  Reason  of  these  expressions,  and  that  mille  strictly 
speaking  is  always  an  Adjective. 

Various  are  the  opinions  concerning  the  reason  for  this  con- 
struction and  these  expressions  :  for  not  to  mention  those  of  Varro, 
Nonius,  and  some  antients,  who  without  any  probability  ima- 
gined that  these  genitives,  nummum  and  sestertium  (formed  by  syn- 
cope, instead  oï numorum  and  sestertiorum )  were  accusatives;  mille 
is  generally  taken  as  a  noun  substantive  that  governeth  the  genitive 
nummum  or  sestertium. 

Scioppius  on  the  contrary  pretends  that  mille  is  always  an  ad- 
jective, in  the  same  manner  as  other  numeral  noyns  ;  and  there- 
fore that  we  must  suppose  another  noun  on  which  the  govern- 
ment of  this  genitive  depends.  And  therefore  he  endeavours  to 
show  in  his  fourteenth  letter,  that  then  we  must  understand  res  or 
negotium,  just  as  when  Juvenal  says  : 

Çtianlum  quisque  sua  r.ummorum  possidet  area  : 
Where  quantum  being  an  adjective  ought  necessarily  to  suppose 
negotium.  So  that  if  we  were  to  say,  res  or  negotium  mille  nummorum 
est  in  area,  the  construction  would  be  quite  simple  and  intire  :  but 
if  we  say  JSlille  nummorum  est  in  area,  it  is  figurative,  and  then  we 
must  understand  res,  which  governs  mille  nummorum  (which  are  the 
adjective  and  substantive)  in  the  genitive.  Now  res  mille  nummo- 
rum,  is  the  same  thing  as  viille  nmmni,  just  as  Phsedrus  saith,  res 
cibi  for  cibiis.     Which  we  have  shewn  elsewhere  more  at  large. 

Perhaps  we  might  make  use  of  this  principle  to  solve  some  dif- 
ficult passages,  which  coincide  with  this  same  construction,  as 
when  Terence  saith.  Omnium  quantum  est  qui  vivunt  ornalissime, 
the  most  vain  fellow  in  the  whole  world.  For  it  meaneth,  Quan- 
tum est  negotium  omnium  homimimqui  vivtint,  ïor  quanti  sunt  homines 
gui  vivunt.  Just  as  the  Greeks  say  xfV'«  ^xv^fM-ov  ywxtxos  for 
^«v/Aaroj  yfv^,  an  admirable  woman.  And  as  Paul  the  learned 
Civilian  said,  Sijuraverit  sejilio  m^n  decern  operarunt  daturum,  liber 
esta.     And  in  another  place,  Cum  decern  operarumjussusest  dare,  for 

decern 
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decern  operas.     And  it  is  certain  that  he  might  likewise  have  said, 

Ciim  decern  talentum  jussus  est  dare,  where  there  cannot  he  the  least 
doubt  but  he  must  have  understood  rem,  since  Terence  hath  even 
expressed  it,  Si  cognatus  talentum  rem  reliquisset  decern,  &c.  Where 
it  is  also  obvious,  that  rem  decern  talentum  and  decemtalenia,  are  the 
same  thing,  and  therefore  that  decetn  is  the  adjective  of  talentum, 
let  it  be  in  whatever  case  it  will.  Therefore  if  I  say,  Reliquit 
mihi  decern  talentum  (omitting  rem,  as  this  Civilian  has  done)  there 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  but  they  are  both  in  the  genitive,  and  but 
that  this  word  res,  is  understood  upon  the  occasion. 

For  which  reason  when  we  say  raille  h  nninum,  mille  nummûm,  it 
is  the  same  construction  as  decern  operarum,  decern  talentum  ;  and  we 
may  further  affirm  that  it  is  a  construction  of  the  adjective  and 
substantive  in  the  genitive  governed  by  res  or  negotimn,  which  is 
understood.     At  least  this  is  the  opinion  of  Scioppius. 

This  seems  even  to  be  the  principle,  by  which  we  ought  to  ac- 
count for  these  expressions  framed  in  the  plural,  as  when  St.  Je- 
rom  saith.  Si  Origenes  sex  millia  scripsissel  libros.  And  Livy,  Philip- 
pei  nummi  quatuor  millia  viginti  quatuor.  And  Cicero,  Tritici  me- 
dinmos  duo  millia.  For  if  this  principle  of  Scioppius  be  just,  we 
must  resolve  these  phrases,  and  say,  Scripsit  libres  ad  sex  millia  ne- 
gotia  illorum  librorum  ;  tritici  medimnos  ad  sex  millia  negotia  illorum 
medimnorujn.  And  in  like  manner  the  rest.  Which  will  not  perad- 
venture  appear  so  extraordinary,  when  we  once  conceive,  that  the 
word  res  or  negctium  with  the  genitive  of  a  noun,  always  supposeth 
this  very  noun  in  the  nominative,  res  cibi  for  cibus.  Millia  nego- 
tia medimnoriim,  for  mille  medimni,  &c.  For  that  millia  in  the  plural 
is  an  adjective,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  notwithstanding  what  Linacer, 
L.  Valla,  and  Scaliger,  pretend  ;  since  we  find  in  Pliny,  Millia 
-tempestatum  prœsagia  :  in  Tally,  Decern  millia  talenta  Gabinio  esse 
promissa,  and  the  like. 

Such  is  the  principle  laid  down  by  Scioppius,  and  in  the  main 
it  seems  to  be  undeniable.  This  however  does  not  hinder  but  in 
practice,  which  is  the  master  of  speech,  magister  S^-  dictator  loquendiy 
as  Scaliger  expresseth  himself,  one  may  say  that  mille  is  fre- 
quently taken  as  a  substantive,  being  then  rather  for  ^iXixs  than 
%/A/o/,  according  to  A.  Gellius,  as  when  we  say  tiniayi  mille,  duo 
millia,  &c.  one  thousand,  two  thousand,  &c.  And  thus  we  are 
furnished  with  an  easy  method  of  resolving  those  expressions. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  custom  of  language  should 
be  so  confined  to  general  rules,  but  it  may  sometimes  make  a  sub- 
stantive of  an  adjective,  and  sometimes  sfn  adjective  of  a  substan- 
tive; nor  that  the  human  mind  will  take  a  perplexed  and  dark 
winding  in  order  to  apprehend  things,  when  it  can  find  a  shorter 
and  clearer  method.  Hence  there  are  a  great  many  nouns  taken 
substantively,  though  in  the  main  they  are  adjectives,  as  vivens, 
mortalis,  patria,  Judcea,  vwlaris,  &c.  which,  strictl}'  speaking,  do 
refer  to  homo,  terra,  dens  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  rest. 

And  therefore  when  we  say  mille  denarium  est  in  area,  mille  equi- 
tum  est  in  exercitu,  I  see  nothing  that  can  hinder  us  from  looking 
upon  mille  as  a  substantive  ;  or  at  least  as  a  noun  taken  substan- 
tively. 
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lively,    which    shall    govern   the  genitive  denarium^  equitum,  &c. 
And  thus  it  is  that  Lucilius  says, 

Tu  milli  mimmum  potcs  iino  qiicerere  centum  : 
With  a  thousand  sesterces  you  can  gain  a  hundred  thousand. 

Therefore  when  we  say,  Sex  miilia  scripsit  libros,  tritici  medimnos 
recipit  duo  miilia,  we  may  take  it,  either  as  an  apposition,  libros 
sex  miilia  ;  or  resolve  it  by  ad  libros,  ad  sex  miilia  :  which  does  not 
hinder  but  in  the  main  we  may  also  resolve  it  by  negotium,  accord- 
ing to  Scioppius's  principle  :  just  as,  strictly  speaking,  mortalis 
ought  to  be  resolved  by  homo,  Judœa  by  terra^  and  the  rest  in  the 
like  manner. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  observe  that  when  a  verb  or  an  ad- 
jective is  joined  to  this  word  mille,  it  is  generally  made  to  agree 
in  the  singular,  whether  we  are  to  understand  negotium,  as  Scioppius 
pretends,  or  whether  we  take  it,  not  for  ;^/X/o<,  but  for  ;^/X/ay,  a 
thousand,  as  A.  Gellius  will  have  it.  Qui  L.  Antonio  mille  numynum 
ferret  expensum,  Cic.  Quo  in  f undo  mille  hominum  facile  ver sabatur, 
Cic.  Ad  Romuli  initium  plus  mille  êç  centum  annorum  est,  Varro.  Ibi 
occiditur  mille  hominum^  and  not  occiduntur,  says  Quadrigar,  in  A. 
Gellius,  lib.  1.  c.  16.* 

III.  Other  remarkable  erpressmis  in  regard  to  the  same 

subject. 

When  we  meet  with  Sestertiiim  decies  numeratum  esse,  Cic.  act.  4. 
in  Verr.  it  is  a  Syllepsis  of  number,  or  numeratum  which  refers  to 
negotium,  understood,  instead  of  numérota,  which  it  should  have 
been  ;  as  indeed  it  is  in  some  editions,  because  we  are  to  suppose 
centena  miilia.  In  like  manner,  An  accepto  centies  sestertiiim  fecer it, 
Velleius,  lib.  2.  de  Curione,  for  accepiis  centies  centenis  millibus  ses- 
tertiûm,  and  the  like. 

Now  as  the  antients  said,  decies  sestertium,  or  decies  centena  miilia 
sestetiium  ;  so  they  said  likewise  decies  œris,  or  decies  centena  miilia 
^ris  :  decies  ceris  numeratum  esse,  &c.  where  the  word  as  is  gene- 
rally taken  for  the  asses,  which  at  first  were  of  brass,  as  already 
hath  been  observed. 

*  And  this  is  so  much  the  more  to  above  noun    hath   this   in   particular, 

be  observed,   as  in  French  it  is  quite  that  it  does  not  take  an  s  at  the  latter 

the  reverse,  the  construction  being  al-  end,   except  it  be  to  mark  the  miles 

ways  in  the  plural  with  this  numeral  on  the  highway;  for  every  where  else 

noun   as  well   as   with   the  rest,    since  we  write  in  French  un  mille,  dix  mille, 

we  say  for  instance,  Les  cent  or  les  mille  trente  mille,  &c.  one  thousand,  ten  thou- 

soldats   venus  d'Italie  furent  tués  en  ce  sand,   thirty  thousand,   &c.    though  we 

combat,   the   hundred,  or    thousand  sol-  say,    deux  cens,   two  hundred,  guatre- 

diers  it:ho  came  from  Italy,  were  hilled  vingts,  fourscore,  and  the  like  with  an  s, 

in  this  battle.     Again,  il  y  en  a  eu  mille  But  when  we  say,  mille  de  tués,  it   is  a 

tués,  or  rather  mille  de  tués  and  not  tué,  partition,  as   if  it  were  mille  occisorum 

nor  de  tué,  there  were  a  thousand  killed,  or  ex  numéro  occisorum. 
Where   it   appears    likewise    thirt    the 
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Chapter  IV. 
Of  the  Division  of  Time  according  to  the  Antients. 

H  E   antients    had   a    particular  manner  of  reckoning  and 


expressing  time,   which    is    necessary  to  be  known  for  the 
right  understanding  of  authors. 

I.   Of  Days. 

We  shall  begin  with  a  day,  as  the  part  of  time  most  known  and 
most  natural. 

The  antients  divided  a  day  into  natural  and  artificial.  The  na- 
tural day  they  called  that  which  is  measured  by  the  space  of  time 
the  sun  takes  in  making  his  circuit  round  the  earth,  which  in- 
cludes the  entire  duration  of  day  and  night.  Artificial  day  they 
called  that  space  of  time  which  the  sun- stays  above  the  horizon. 

The  natural  day  is  also  called  the  civil,  inasmuch  as  it  is  diffe- 
rently computed  by  different  nations,  some  beginning  it  one  way, 
and  others  another. 

Thus  the  Babylonians  began  their  day  with  the  sun-rise. 

The  Jews  and  the  Athenians  began  it  with  sun-set,  and  in  this 
they  are  imitated  by  the  modern  Italians,  who  reckon  their  first 
hour  from  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  Egyptians  began  it  at  midnight,  as  we  do. 

The  Urabrians  at  noon. 

The  day  which  commences  at  the  setting  or  rising  of  the  sun, 
is  not  altogether  equal.  For  from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  that  which  begins  from  sun-set,  has  a  little  more  than 
S-i  hours:  and  quite  the  contrary  from  the  summer  solstice  to  the 
winter  solstice.  But  the  natural  day  which  begins  at  midnight,  or 
at  noon,  is  always  equal. 

On  the  contrary  the  artificial  day  is  unequal  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  except  under  the  equinoctial  line.  And  this  inequality  is 
greater  or  lesser  according  to  different  climates.  Now  from  thence 
ariseth  the  difference  of  hours,  of  which  we  are  going  to  speak. 

II.  Of  Hours. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  hours,  one  called  equal,  and  the  other 
iiHequal. 

Equal  hours  are  those  which  are  always  in  the  same  state,  such 
as  those  which  we  make  use  of,  each  of  which  constitutes  the  four- 
and-twentieth  part  of  the  natural  day. 

Unequal  hours  are  those  which  are  longer  in  summer,  and 
shorter  in  winter  for  the  day  ;  or  the  reverse  for  the  night  ;  being 
only  the  twelfth  part  of  the  day  or  of  the  night. 

Therefore  dividing  the  artificial  day  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
we  shall  find  that  the  sixth  hour  will  be  at  noon,  and  the  third 
will  be  half  the  time,  which  precedes  from  sim-rise  till  noon  ;  as 
the  ninth  hour  is  half  the  time  which  follows  from  noon  till  sun- 
Set  ;  and  the  rest  in  the  same  manner. 

This 
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This  is  what  gave  occasion  to  the  naming  of  the  canonical  hours 
of  prime,  tierce,  sexte,  none,  and  vespers,  in  honour  of  the  sacred 
mysteries  that  were  accomplished  in  those  hours,  in  which  the 
Church  hath  therefore  been  used  to  say  those  prayers. 

III.  Of  the  IVatches  of  the  Night. 

The  twelve  hours  of  the  night  were  divided  into  four  watches, 
and  each  watch  contained  three  hours.  Hence  we  frequently  find 
in  Cicero  and  other  writers,  Prima  vigilia^  secunda  vigilia,  &c. 

IV.  Of  Weeks. 

Weeks  were  composed  of  seven  days,  as  the  Scripture  sheweth. 
And  almost  all  the  oriental  nations  have  made  use  of  this  method 
to  compute  their  days.  Whereas  the  western  world  did  not  adopt 
it  till  the  Christian  religion  was  established,  the  Romans  gene- 
rally reckoning  their  days  by  nines,  and  the  Greeks  by  decads  or 
tens. 

But  the  Pagans  called  their  days  by  the  names  of  the  seven 
planets;  thus  the  first  was  dies  Solis,  the  second  dies  Lunce,  the 
third  dies  Martis,  the  fourth  dies  Mercurii^  the  fifth  dies  Jovis,  the 
sixth  dies  Veneris,  the  seventh  dies  Saturni  :  and  these  names  are 
still  in  use,  except  that  instead  oï  dies  Saturni,  we  say  dies  Sabbati, 
that  is,  tlie  day  of  rest;  and  instead  of  dies  Solis,  we  call  the  first 
flay  of  the  week  dies  Domini,  in  memory  of  the  resurrection  of  the  " 
Son  of  God  :  the  other  days,  from  the  custom  of  the  Church,  are 
called  Ferice  according  to  their  order  ;  thus  Monday,  Feria  se- 
cimda,  Tuesday,  Feria  tertia,  and  so  on. 

V.  Of  Months. 

Months  are  composed  of  weeks,  as  weeks  of  days.  But  months 
properly  speaking  are  no  more  than  the  space  which  the  moon 
takes  either  in  her  course  through  the  Zodiac,  and  is  what  astro- 
logers call  the  periodical  month,  or  in  returning  from  one  con- 
junction with  the  sun  to  the  next  conjunction  following,  and  is 
what  they  call  the  synodical  month. 

Yet  this  name  hath  been  also  given  to  the  time  which  the  sun 
takes  in  its  course  through  the  twelfth  part  of  the  Zodiac,  whereby 
two  sorts  of  months  are  distinguished  ;  lunar  and  solar. 

The  lunar  synodical  month,  the  onlj^  one  considered  by  the  an* 
tients,  is  little  more  than  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half. 

The  solar  month  is  generally  computed  at  thirty  days,  ten  hours 
and  a  half. 

But  the  month  is  further  divided  into  astronomical  and  civil. 
Astronomical  is  properly  the  solar  month  ;  and  the  civil  is  that 
■which  has  been  adapted  to  the  custom  and  fancy  of  particular  na- 
tions, some  making  use  of  lunar,  and  others  of  solar  months. 

The  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  heretofore  made  use 
of  lunar  months  ;  but  to  avoid  the  different  fractions  of  numbers, 
they  made  them  alternately  of  nine  and  twenty  and  thirty  days, 
calling  the  former  cari,  and  the  latter  pleni. 

The  Egyptians  preferred  the  solar  months,  each  of  which  they 
made  of  thirty  days  only,  adding  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  five  days 

that 
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lliat  arose  from  the  rest  of  the  hours,  and  neglecting  the  six  hours 
or  thereabotits  that  arose  from  the  half  hours,  which  was  the  reason 
that  every  fourth  year  tlieir  seasons  fell  back  a  day. 

We  may  be  said  likewise  to  m.ike  use  of  those  months,  though 
we  render  them  unequal,  reserving  moreover  the  six  hours  to 
make  a  day  thereof  every  fourth  year,  as  hereafter  shall  be  ex- 
plained. 

VI.  The  an  tient  manner  of  reckoning  the  Days  of  the  Month. 

The  Romans  made  use  of  three  terms  to  denote  the  several  days 
of  the  month  ;  th(3se  were  the  calends,  the  nones,  and  the  ides, 
which  they  marked  thus,  Cal.  or  Kal.  Non.  Id. 

The  c.dends  they  call  die  first  day  of  every  month,  from  the  verb 
xocXioi,  voco,  because  as  the  antients  computed  their  months  by  the 
revolution  of  the  moon,  there  was  a  priest  employed  to  observe  the 
new  moon,  and  upon  his  first  perceiving  it,  to  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  person  who  presided  over  the  sacrifices;  then  the  people 
were  called  to  the  Capitol,  and  information  was  given  them  how 
many  days  were  to  be  reckoned  till  the  nones,  and  upon  the  day 
of  the  nones  all  those  employed  in  husbandry  were  obliged  to  be 
in  town,  that  they  mijjht  receive  the  direction  for  the  festivals  and 
other  ceremonies  to  be  observed  that  month.  Hence  some  are  of 
opinion  that  the  nones  were  called  nonce,  quasi  novœ,  as  much  as 
to  say  new  observations;  though  it  is  more  likely  the  reason  of 
this  denomination,  was  because  from  that  time  to  the  ides  there 
were  always  nine  days. 

The  word  ides,  according  to  Varro,  was  owing  to  this,  that  in 
the  Etruscan  language,  iduare  signified  divide) e^  because  they  di- 
vided the  month  into  two  almost  equal  parts. 

After  the  first  day,  which  went  by  the  name  of  calends,  the  six 
following  in  the  month  of  March,  July,  and  October,  and  the 
four  in  the  other  months,  belonged  to  the  nones  :  and  after  the 
nones  there  wfere  eight  days  belonging  to  the  ides;  and  the  re- 
mainder after  the  ides  was  reckoned  by  the  calends  of  the  next 
month.  These  particulars  may  be  easily  retained  by  these  two 
Latin  verses. 

Sex  Mains,  nonas,  October,  Julius  et  Mars  ; 
Quatuor  at  reliqui  :  dabit  idus  quilibet  octo. 
So  that  in  the  months  above  mentioned,  each  of  which  had  six  days 
for  the  nones  after  the  calends,  the  day  of  the  nones  was  properly 
the  seventh  ;  and  of  course  tlie  ides  were  the  fifteenth.  But  in 
the  other  months  that  had  only  four  days  betwixt  the  calends  and 
the  nones,  the  nones  were  the  fifth,  and  of  course  the  ides  the 
thirteenth.  And  the  proper  day  of  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides, 
was  always  put  in  the  ablative,  calcndis,  Jionis,  idibus,  Januarii, 
Februarii,  &c.  But  the  other  days  were  reckoned  by  the  follow- 
ing term,  expressing  the  number  of  days  till  then,  and  including 
both  terms,  whether  nones,  ides,  or  calends,  as  quarto  nonas,  sup. 
ante  :  sexto  idus  :  quinto  calend.  &c. 

Now  they  never  sa\à  prima  nonas  ;  but  nonis,  &c,  wov  secundo  nor 
nas,  because  secundus  cometh  from  sequor^  and  the  business  here  is 

Vol.  II.  R  to 
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to  mark  the  preceding  day.  For  which  reason  they  made  use  of 
pridie  ;  just  as  to  signify  the  following  day  they  made  use  of  pos- 
tridie,  as  pridie  nonas,  or  noimriim.  Postridie  calendas  or  calenda- 
rum,  where  we  are  to  understand  the  preposition  ante  or  post,  when 
there  is  an  accusative  ;  whereas  the  genitive  nonarum,  or  the  like, 
is  governed  like  the  ablative  die. 

VII.   Of  the  Year. 

A  year  is  properly  the  time  which  the  sun  takes  in  performing 
its  revolution  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiack,  It  is  di- 
vided into  astronomical  and  civil. 

The  astronomical  or  tropic  year,  is  that  which  includes  the 
exact  time  the  sun  is  in  returning  to  the  same  point  of  the  Zodiack 
from  which  he  set  out  :  this  the  astronomers  have  not  yet  been  able 
exactly  to  determine,  though  by  the  nicest  observations  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  365  days,  5  hours,  and  49  minutes. 

The  civil  year  is  that  which  hath  been  adapted  to  the  custom  and 
fancy  of  different  nations. 

The  year  appears  to  have  been  of  three  sorts  among  the  Ro- 
mans. That  of  Romulus,  who  made  the  year  only  of  ten  months, 
beginning  it  in  the  month  of  March,  for  which  reason  the  last 
month  was  called  December. 

That  of  Numa,  who  corrected  this  gross  error  of  Romulus, 
adding  two  months  to  the  year,  Januai*y  and  February,  and  com- 
posing it  of  355  days  only,  which  are  twelve  lunar  months. 

That  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  finding  this  calculation  also  erro- 
neous, added  ten  days  and  something  more,  whereby  he  made 
the  year  to  consist  of  365  days  and  six  hours  exactly,  re- 
serving the  six  hours  to  the  end  of  four  years  in  order  to  form 
an  entire  day,  which  they  inserted  before  the  sixth  of  the  calends 
of  March,  and  therefore  that  year  they  reckoned  twice  the  sixth 
of  the  calends,  saying  the  second  tinle  bis  sexto  cnlendas,  whence 
came  the  word  bissextns,  and  then  the  year  had  366  days,  and  was 
called  bissextile.  This  manner  of  computing  has  continued  down 
to  our  times,  and  because  of  its  author  is  still  called  the  Julian 
year.  Now  the  ten  days  which  Caesar  gave  the  year  above  what 
it  had  before,  were  thus  distributed:  to  January,  August,  and 
December,  each  two:  to  April,  June,  September  and  November, 
each  one. 

But  as  in  these  latter  times  this  calculation  hath  been  likewise 
found  imperfect,  and  the  equinoxes  had  insensibly  retrograded,  in- 
stead of  remaining  where  Julius  Caesar  had  fixed  them,  thence  it 
clearly  appeared  that  the  year  did  not  contain  exactly  365  days  and 
six  hours,  but  that  it  wanted  eleven  minutes  :  this  in  131  years  made 
the  equinoxes  fall  back  almost  a  da}',  because  an  hour  containing 
sixty  of  those  minutes,  a  day  must  contain  144-0  of  them,  which 
being  divided  by  11.  give  lSO.-i-°,  so  that  the  equinoxes  were 
fallen  back  to  the  tenth  of  March.  For  which  reason,  in  the 
year  \5S'2,,  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  in  order  to  correct  this 
error,  left  out  ten  days  of  that  year,  by  which  means  he  re- 
stored those  equinoxes  to  the  21st  of  March,  and  to  the  22d  or 
23d  of   September;   and  that   the  like  inconveniency  might   be 

avoided 
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avoided  for  the  future,  he  ordained  that  as  131  multiplied  by  three 
make  39;5,  that  is  near  400  years,  the  computation  should  be  regu- 
lated by  hundreds,  in  order  to  niake  a  round  number;  and  there- 
fore that  in  400  years,  the  first  three  terminating  three  centuries 
should  be  common  without  reckoning  the  bissextile.  And  this  is 
properly  what  is  called  the  Gregorian  account. 

So  that  in  this  calculation,  there  is  never  a  hundredth  year  a 
bissextile,  except  those  that  can  be  measured  by  four.  Thus  1700. 
ISOO.  1900.  2100.  2200.  are  not  bissextile.  But  the  years  1600. 
2000.  2400.  &c.  are  bissextile. 

VIII.  Of  the  Spaces  of  Time  composed  of  several  Years. 

Andjirst  of  Olympiads  and  Lustres. 

I  shall  but  just  touch  on  these  matters,  because  to  treat  of  them 
fully,  requires  too  copious  a  dissertation,  and  properly  belongs  to 
another  subject. 

The  Greeks  reckoned  by  Olympiads,  each  of  which  contained 
the  space  of  four  entire  years.  And  those  Olympiads  took  their 
name  from  the  Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pisa,  heretofore  called  Olympia,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, whence  they  had  the  name  of  Olympic.  Those  years  were 
likewise  denominated  Iphiti,  from  Iphitus,  who  instituted,  or  at 
least  revived  the  solemnity  of  those  games. 

The  Romans  reckoned  by  lustres,  that  is,  by  a  space  of  four 
or  five  years  :  for  the  word  lustrum,  according  to  Varro,  cometh 
from  luo  to  pay  ;  because  at  the  beginning  of  every  fifth  year,  the 
people  used  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  upon  them  by  the  censors, 
whose  offices  had  been  established  at  first  for  that  space  of  time, 
though  afterwards  they  became  annual. 

2.   Of  the  Indiction  and  the  Golden  Number. 

The  Indiction  is  a  revolution  of  15  years,  M'hicii  according  to 
Hotoman  was  established  by  the  emperor  Constantino,  who  pub- 
lished an  edict  ordaining  that  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire 
should  no  longer  reckon  by  Olympiads  but  by  Indictions.  Their 
name  perhaps  was  borrowed  from  some  tax  that  was  paid  to  the 
emperors  every  fifteenth  year  ;  for  in(lictio  signifieth  a  tribute  or  tax. 

The  Golden  Number  is  a  revolution  of  19  years,  which  was 
invented  by  Meto  the  Athenian,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  lunar 
to  the  solar  year  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  of  19  years  it 
was  found  that  the  moons  returned  to  the  same  days,  and  that 
the  moon  recommenced  her  course  with  the  sun,  within  an  hour 
and  some  minutes.  And  this  was  called  the  golden  number,  either 
for  its  excellence  and  great  utility,  or  because,  according  to 
some,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  sent  it  to  the  Romans  in  a 
silver  calendar,  on  which  those  numbers  from  I  to  19  were  in  gold 
letters.  This  number  was  likewise  called  the  great  lunar 
Cycle,  or  decennovennalis,  and  swcaSsaxln^ii  of  19  yeai^s,  or  Me- 
t07ticus,  from  the  name  of  its  author;  and  has  been  of  great  use 
ia  the  ecclesiastic  calendar,  to  shew  the  epacts  and  the  new  moons, 
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since  the  council  of  Nice  had  ordained  that  the  feast  of  Easter 
should  be  celebrated  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  in  March. 

3.   Of  the  Solar  Cycle,  and  the  Dominical  Letters. 

The  SOLAR  Cycle,  or  the  dominical  letters,  is  a  revolution 
of  28  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  same  dominical  letters  revert 
again  in  the  same  order. 

To  understand  tliis  properly  we  are  to  observe,  that  as  the 
year  is  composed  of  months  and  weeks,  every  day  of  the  month  is 
marked  out  in  the  calendar  by  its  cypher,  or  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing seven  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  the  first  beginning  the 
first  day  of  theyear,  and  the  others  continuing  in  a  constant  round 
to  the  end. 

Hence  those  letters  would  invariably  distinguish  each  feria  or 
day  of  the  week,  as  they  are  invariable  in  regard  to  the  days  of 
the  month,  if  the  year  had  exactly  but  a  certain  number  of  weeks; 
so  that  as  A  always  signifies  the  1st  of  January,  B  the  2d,  C  the  3d, 
in  like  manner  A  would  always  stand  for  Sunday;  B,  for  Monday, 
&c.  But  by  reason  the  year  has  at  least  365  days,  which  make 
52  weeks,  and  a  day  over,  it  happens  to  end  with  the  same  day 
of  the  week  as  it  began  ;  and  therefore  the  next  year  begins  not 
with  the  same,  but  v/ith  the  following  day.  That  is,  as  the  next 
year  16J1  begins  with  a  Sunday,  it  will  finish  also  with  a  Sunday, 
consequently  the  following  year  1652  will  begin  with  a  Monday. 
And  thence  it  comes  of  course  that  the  letter  A,  which  always 
answers  to  ihe  first  of  January,  having  stood  for  Sunday  one  year' 
(which  is  being  the  Dominical  Letter),  it  will  stand  on*y  for 
Monday  the  next  year,  in  which  of  course  the  G  will  be  the  do- 
minical letter  or  characteristic  of  Sunday  :  and  so  for  the  rest. 

Hereby  it  appears  that  if  the  year  had  only  365  days,  this  cii^cle 
of  dominical  letters  would  terminate  in  seven  years,  by  retrogres- 
sion, G,  F,  E,  U,  C,  B,  A.  But  because  from  four  to  four  years 
there  is  a  bissextile,  which  lias  one  day  extraordinary,  two  things 
ensue  from  thence. 

The  first,  that  this  bissextile  year  hath  two  dominical  letters, 
whereof  one  serves  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  the  other  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  rea- 
son of  which  is  extremely  clear,  for  reckoning  the  sixth  of  the  ca- 
lends twice,  it  fullows,  that  the  letter  F,  which  answers  to  that 
"day,  is  also  reckoned  twice,  and  therefore  it  -fills  two  days  of  the 
week,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  letter  w^hich  had  hi- 
therto fallen  on  the  Sunday,  falls  now  on  the  Mondaj',  and  the 
precedent  by  retrogression  takes  its  place  in  order  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  Sunday. 

The  second  thing  that  follows  from  thence  is,  that  as  there  are 
thus  two  dominical  letters  every  fourth  year,  the  circle  of  these 
letters  does  not  terminate  in  seven  lyears,  as  it  otherwise  would  ; 
but  in  four  times  seven  years,  which  make  twenty-eight.  And  this 
is  exactly  what  they  call  the  solar  cycle,  which  before  the  refor-. 
mation  of  the  calendar,  began  with  a  bissextile  year,  the  dominical 
letters  of  which  were  G,  F. 

§  4.  The 
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4.  The  Julian  Period,  the  Sabbatic  Years,  a  Jubilee^ 

an  Age. 

The  Julian  Period  is  formed  of  those  three  cycles  or  revo- 
lations  multiph'ed  into  one  another,  that  is  of  15  for  the  indiction, 
of  19  for  the  golden  number,  and  of  28  for  the  dominical  letters; 
which  make  79S0  years.  The  use  of  t!)is  period  is  very  com- 
mon among  chronologers,  and  of  vast  advantage  for  marking  the 
time  with  certainty;  because  in  all  that  great  number  of  years,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  one  that  has  all  the  same  cycles  as  another: 
for  instance  1.  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  2.  the  cycle  of  the  moon, 
and  3.  the  cycle  of  indiction.  This  period  was  invented  by  Jo- 
seph Scaliger,  and  is  called  Julian,  from  its  being  adapted  to  the 
Julian  year,  and  composed  of  three  cycles  which  are  proper  to 
that  year. 

The  Jews  reckoned  their  years  by  weeks,  of  which  the  seventh 
was  called  Sabbatic,  during  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  till 
the  land,  and  their  slaves  were  to  be  set  at  liberty.  They  had 
likewise  their  years  of  Jubilee  or  remission,  which  was  every 
50th,  or  according  to  some  every  49th  year  ;  so  that  every  jubilee 
year  was  likewise  sabbatic,  but  more  solemn  than  the  rest;  and  the 
years  of  both  terms,  that  is,  of  the  preceding  and  following  jubi- 
lee, were  likewise  included  in  the  number  50.  And  then  each 
estate,  and  whatever  had  been  alienated,  was  to  revert  toits  former 
master. 

The  word  Age,  which  is  frequently  used,  includes  the  space  of 
one  hundred  entire  years,  according  to  Festus.  Servius  observeth, 
that  sœculum,  which  we  render  age,  was  also  taken  sometimes  for 
the  space  of  thirty  years,  sometimes  for  a  hundred  and  ten  years, 
and  sometimes  for  a  thousand. 

5.   Of  Epochas,  and  the  xvord  iEu^. 

We  may  likewise  take  notice  of  the  different  ErocHAS,  which 
are  certain  principles,  as  it  were,  and  fixed  points,  that  chronolo- 
gers make  use  of  for  the  computation  of  years  ;  these  they  like- 
wise call  ^r.î:,  from  a  corrupt  word  taken  in  the  feminine  for  the 
neuter  œra,  a  name  they  gave  to  the  little  nails  of  brass,  with 
which  they  distinguished  the  accounts  and  number  of  years. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  is  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as 
settled  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  which  commences  in  the  month  of 
January  of  the  4714th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  and  is  that  which 
we  make  use  of. 

That  of  the  Olympiads  begins  776  years  before  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour. 

That  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  of  the  year  752  before  Christ, 
according  to  the  most  probable  opinion. 

And  several  others,  which  may  be  seen  in  those  who  treat  more 
diffusely  of  these  matters. 


(     !^46     ) 
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B  O  O  K    IX. 
Of     letters, 

And  the  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  the 
Antients. 

Wherein  is  shewn  tlie  antient  manner  of  pronouncing 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  occasion  is  taken  to  point 
out  also  the  right  manner  of  pronouncing  the 
Greek. 

Extracted  from  the  ■  best  treatises  both  of  antient  and 
modern  writers  on  this  subject. 

THE  Reader  may  consult  what  hath  been  said  in  regard 
to  Letters  in  the  GENERAL  AND  RATIONAL 
GRAMMAR.  *  But  here  we  follow  a  different  order  in  favour 
of  beginners.  For  whereas,  one  would  imagine,  that  we  ought 
to  set  out  with  a  treatise  of  letters,  as  the  least  constituent  part  of 
words,  and  consequent^  of  speech  ;  and  afterwards  proceed  to 
quantity  and  pronunciation,  before  we  entered  upon  the  analogy 
of  the  parts  of -speech,  and  the  syntax  or  construction  which  in- 
cludes their  arrangement;  we  have  reserved  the  two  former  parts 
for  the  present  treatise,  after  having  previously  discoursed  of  the 
other  two  ;  not  only  for  this  reason,  that  there  can  be  nothing  more 
serviceable  to  those  who  begin  to  learn  a  language,  than  to  intro- 
duce them  immediately  into  the  practical  part,  but  likewise  because 
there  are  several  things  in  those  two  latter  parts  which  suppose 
some  progress,  and  knowledge  of  the  former. 

And  indeed  if  the  point  be  only  ta  know  how  to   assemble  the 
letters,  children  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  this,  when  they 
enter  upon  the  study  of  languages,  and  therefore  they  have  no  oc- 
casion here  for  any  instructions  aboutit;  which  made  Quintilian 
say  that  this  is  beneath  the  office  of    a  grammarian.     But  if  we 
would  examine  this  point  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  develop 
the  several  difficulties  that  entangle  the  subject,  we  shall  find  the 
truth  of  the  following  remark  of  an  antient  writer  ; 
Fronte  exile  negotium 
Et  dig?mm  pileris  pides, 
Aggressis  Labor  arduus.     Terentian.  Maurus. 

But  I  hope  this  labour  will  not  be  unprofitable,  since  it  may  con- 
tribute, as  Quintilian  saith,  not  only  to  sharpeti  the  wits  of  young 
people,  but  likewise  to  try  the  abilities  of  those  who  are  more  advanced. 
And  I    persuade    myself  that   it   will    help    to    demonstrate   the 

*  A  translation  of  this  work  was  lately  published  by  F.  Wingrave,  Successor 
to  J.  Nourse  iu  the  Straud. 
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nature  and  mutual  relation  of  letters;  which  is  indeed  the  ground- 
work  of  pronunciation  and  orthography  ;  the  reason  of  the  quan- 
tity of  syllables  and  dialects;  tiie  surest  way  of  arguing  from  the 
analogy  and  etymology  of  words  ;  and  frequently  serves  as  a  clue 
to  find  our  way  through  the  most  corrupt  passages  of  the  antients, 
while  it  shews  us  the  manner  of  restoring  them  to  their  genuine 
sense  and  purity. 


Chapter  I. 
Of  the  Number  J  Order  ^  and  Division  of  Letters, 

THEY  generally  reckon  three-and-twenty  letters  in  the  Latin 
alphabet.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  K  being  hardly  any 
longer  of  use,  and  the  I  and  U  being  not  only  vowels,  but  also 
consonants,  and  thus  forming  two  new  letters,  as  consonants,  which 
the  most  skilful  printers  distinguish  even  from  I  and  U  vowel,  by 
writing  J  consonant  with  a  tail,  and  the  V  consonant  with  a  sharp 
point,  even  in  the  middle  of  words  ;  it  would  be  better  to  reckon 
twenty-four  letters  in  the  alphabet,  giving  the  Hebrew  names  Jod 
and  Va74  to  the  J  and  V  consonant. 

Thus  of  these  twenty-four  letters  there  are  six  vowels,  that  is, 
which  have  a  distinct  sound  by  themselves,  and  can  by  themselves 
form  a  syllable  ;  and  eighteen  consonants,  that  is,  which  have  need 
of  a  vowel  to  form  an  articulate  sound  and  compose  a  syllable. 

The  six  vowels  are  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  and  Y. 

Of  the  eighteen  consonants,  X  and  Z,  as  pronounced  by  the 
antients,  are  properly  no  more  than  abbreviations  ;  X  being  only 
a  c  and  an  5  ;  and  Z  a  d  and  an  s,  as  we  shall  demonstrate  presently, 
for  which  reason  they  are  called  double  letters. 

Of  the  sixteen  remaining  there  are  four  called  liquids  or  gliding 
letters,  L,  R,  M,  N  ;  though,  properly  speaking,  none  but  L 
and  R  deserve  that  name,  the  other  two,  especially  Mj  being  hardly 
gliding. 

There  are  ten  which  may  be  called  mutes,  and  divided  into 
three  classes,  according  to  the  relation  they  have  to  one  another, 
and  as  they  may  more  easily  be  changed  one  for  the  other,  thus, 

(  B,  P,  F,  V. 
Mutes, -5  c',  Q,  G,j! 
(D,  T. 

Of  the  two  remaining  S  makes  a  class  by  itself,  only  that  we 
may  join  it  to  X  and  Z,  as  it  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the 
double  letters.  And  those  three  may  be  called  kissing  tetters,  though 
it  is  a  fault  in  some  to  give  them  too  hissing  a  sound. 

In  regard  to  H,  it  is  only  an  aspiration,  though  it  ought  not  to 
be  struck  out  of  the  order  of  letters,  as  hereafter  we  shall  more 
particularly  observe. 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  clearest  and  most  useful  division  of 
letters.    As  to  the  distinction  of  consonants  into  serai-vowels  and 
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routes,  whosoever  will  take  pains  to  examine  into  the  matter,  must 
find  that  this  half  sound  which  he  gives  to  the  semi-vowels,  L,  M, 
N,  R,  S,  X,  does  not  proceed  from  their  nature,  hut  only  from 
the  vowel  which  he  prefixes  to  them  in  telling  over  the  alphabet, 
el,  em,  er,  es,  ex  ;  for  if  it  had  been  customary  to  prefix  the  vowel 
to  all  the  others  which  they  call  mutes,  and  say  eb,  ec,  ed,  &c.  they 
Mould  have  an  half  sound  as  well  as  the  precedent.  And  it  is  easy 
to  shew  that  it  was  merely  through  caprice,  and  without  any  solid 
reason,  that  the  Latins  prefixed  the  vowel  to  some  letters  rather 
than  others. 

1.  Because  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  of  whom  the  Romans 
borrowed  their  alphabet,  have  always  begun  with  a  consonant  in 
naming  those  letters  in  general. 

2.  Because  x  being  composed  of  c  and  s,  it  is  evident  that 
according  to  reason  it  ought  rather  to  be  pronounced  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks  csi,  than  ecs,  as  it  is  generally  sounded, 
which  is  difficult  and  disagreeable,  not  only  to  young  people,  but  to 
grown-up  persons. 

3.  The  F  has  so  great  an  affinity  with  the  Greek  ^,  that,  the  ^ 
being  a  mute,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  but  F  was  a  mute  likewise, 
and  yet  they  put  a  vowel  before  ej". 

Upon  the  whole  there  is  room  to  believe  that  this  distinction 
ought  not  to  be  minded,  though  we  retain  the  name  of  mutes  in 
opposition  to  that  of  liquids,  and  not  of  semi-vowels.  Therefore 
letters  may  be  divided  into 


Vowels 


{ 


Consonants, 


open, 
shut, 

Liquids, 
Mutes, 


} 


1 
} 

(B,  P,  F,  V.  ) 
^C,  Q,G,J.  \ 
(d,  T.  j 


A,  E,  T. 
O,  U,  Y 
L,  R. 

M,  N. 


Hissing, 
I  Aspiration, 


\i 


Z. 


H. 


10 

3 
1 
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Chapter  II. 
Of  Voxvels  in  general,  as  long  or  short. 

^HERE  is  no  one  article  in  which  the  moderns  have  varied 
__  more  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  antients  than  in  this. 
For  the  distinction  ot  the  vowels,  long  or  short,  on  which  depends 
the  whole  quantity  of  syllables,  save  only  those  which  are  long  by 
position,  is  now  no  more  observed,  except  on  the  penultima  of 
words  of  more  than  two  syllables. 

Thus 
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Thus  in  pronouncing  amâbam  and  circicmdabam,  it  is  plain  that 
ma  is  long  in  the  first  word,  and  da  short  in  the  second.  But  in 
pronouncing  dabam  and  stabam,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
first  syllable  of  either  be  short  or  long.  In  sounding  legiyjius  in  the 
present,  and  legimzis  in  the  preterite,  we  give  no  mark  that  the  e 
in  the  first  syllable  of  the  present  is  short,  and  in  the  preterite 
is  long.  Reciting  mensa  in  the  nominative,  and  mensa  in  the  abla- 
tive, one  cannot  judge  whether  the  last  be  short  in  one,  and  long  in 
the  other. 

Now  the  antients,  io  uttering  those  vowels,  distinguished  exactly 
the  long  and  short  ones,  wheresoever  they  occurred.  Hence 
St.  Austin  takes  notice,  that  when  we  find  this  passage  in  writing, 
Non  est  abxconditum  à  le  os  meum,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  at  first  whe- 
ther the  0  of  this  word  ns  be  long  or  short;  but  if  it  be  pronounced 
short,  it  comes  from  as,  assis  ;  and  if  it  be  pronounced  long,  it 
comes  from  o's,  oris.  And  this  without  doubt  added  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  versification.  For  which  reason  the  same  Father  says 
likewise,  that  in  this  verse  of  Virgil, 

Aj-ma  virumque  cano,  Lrojce  qui  primus  ab  oris, 
if  we  were  to  put  primis,  the  last  of  which  is  long,  instead  o^  pri- 
mus, where  it  is  short,  the  ear  would  be  offended,  and  cease  to  find 
the  same  harmon)\  And  yet  there  is  no  ear,  however,  so  delicate, 
that,  without  knowing  the  rules  of  Latin  quantity,  and  hearing 
this  verse  recited  with  primus  ab  oris,  or  primis  ab  oris,  would  be 
able  to  distinguish  any  thing  that  gave  offence  more  in  one  than  the 
other. 

The  antients  also  observed  this  distinction  of  long  or  short 
vowels  in  their  writing,  in  which  they  frequently  doubled  the 
vowel,  to  denote  a  long  syllable  ;  which  Quintilian  acknowledged 
to  have  been  practised  till  the  time  of  Attius. 

Sometimes  they  inserted  an  h  between  these  two  vowels,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  pronunciation,  as  Ahala  for  Ala  or  Aala  ;  and, 
after  dropping  the  first  A,  they  likewise  made  Hala  ;  for  this  is 
still  the  same  noun,  though  some  learned  men  have  been  dubious 
about  it. 

And  it  is  for  this  same  reason  that  we  find  in  the  antients  mehe 
for  mee  or  tne  long,  mehecum  for  mecum,  and  the  like;  just  as  we 
say  vehemens  for  veemens  ;  prehendo  for  preendo  ;  and  mihi  for  the 
antient  mi  or  mii. 

But  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  they  were  satisfied 
with  drawing  only  a  small  stroke  over  the  vowel,  to  shew  it  wa^ 
long,  thus  J,  Ë,  o,  Ù.  Though  for  the  vowel  I  they  never 
used  this  mark,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter.  And  hence  it  is 
that  we  still  meet  with  totiens  for  loties,  quotiens,  vicensimus,  for- 
monsus,  aquonsus,  and  such  like  ;  which  is  owing  entirely,  as  Lip- 
sius  observes,  to  the  ignorance  of  transcribers,  who  took  this  small 
stroke  for  a  tittle,  that  stood  for  an  n  or  an  m,  as  is  still  practised, 
not  knowing  that  among  the  antients  it  served  only  as  a  mark  of 
quantity. 
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Chapter  III. 

Of  Vowels  in  pnriicular.     And  partkularly  of  those 
that  are  called  open. 

THE    three  first  vowels,  A,  E,  I,  are  called  open,    because 
in  pronouncing  them  the  mouth  ought  to  be  opened  wider 
than  in  pronouncing  the  rest. 

I.  Of  A. 

Nothmg  more  remains  to  be  said  of  the  A,  after  what  hath 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  except  that  this  vowel 
hath  a  relation  and  affinity  with  a  great  manj'  others,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel.  We  may  further  observe  that  it  is  the  most  open 
of  them  all,  as  the  most  simple,  and  the  easiest  to  pronounce  ;  for 
which  reason  it  is  with  this  that  children  begin  their  alphabet.  So 
that  if  we  do  but  rightly  consider  the  natural  order  of  those  vowels, 
we  shall  find,  that  from  this,  which  is  the  most  open,  they  diminish 
gradually  down  to  the  U,  which  is  the  most  shut,  and  which  of  ail 
the  vowels  has  the  greatest  need  of  the  motion  of  the  lips  to  pro- 
nounce it. 

II.  Of  E. 

There  is  scarce  a  letter  that  admits  of  more  different  sounds  in 
all  languages  than  this  ;  particularly  in  French.  We  may  take  notice 
of  three  of  those  sounds  which  sometimes  occur  in  a  single  word, 
z% fermeté,  netteté,  breveté,  &c.  The  first  is  an  e  which  I  call  open, 
because  it  is  pronounced  with  the  mouth  open.  The  second  is 
generally  called  obscure  and  mute,  because  it  has  a  weaker  sound 
than  the  rest  ;  or  feminine,  because  it  serves  to  form  the  feminine 
rhymes  in  French  metre.  And  the  third,  opposite  to  this,  is  called 
e  clear,  or  masculine  ;  as  also  e  shut  :  it  is  frequently  marked  with  a 
small  accent  over  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest. 

Besides  this  the  French  language  hath  another,  which  is  pro- 
'  nounced  like  an  a,  and  therefore  ought  rather  to  be  called  an  a, 
since  the  figure  is  quite  accidental  in  regard  to  letters  :  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  write  it  with  an  a,  were  it  not  for  point- 
ing out  the  derivation  of  words  in  the  original  languages.  As 
Empereur  for  Ampereur,  because  it  comes  from  Imperator  ;  en  for  an, 
because  it  comes  from  in  ;  pendre  forpandre,  because  it  comes  from 
pendere  ;  grandement,  fortement,  diffcilement ,  &c.  me7it  for  mant,  be- 
cause they  come  from  the  Italian. 

But  as  ibr  the  other  open  e,  which  some  make  use  of,  as  in  bëte^ 
fête,  tête,  or  with  an  S,  beste,  feste,  teste,  we  ought  to  look  upon 
it  as  the  same  with  the  first  e  in  breveté,  fermeté,  &c.  from  which 
it  hardly  differs,  except  in  some  length  of  quantity  or  accent. 
This  seems  to  be  well  illustrated  by  the  comparison  of  these 
two  Vf  ox  ai,  fer,  anà  ferre,  where  this  e,  which  becomes  longer  in 
the  first  syllable  of  the  second  word,  is  nevertheless  the  same  as 
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that  of  the  first  word.  And  therefore  we  may  reduce  all  the  French 
E's  to  three,  or  at  most  to  four,  if  we  likewise  include  that  which 
is  sounded  as  an  A  ;  and  these  four  different  sounds  may  be  observed 
in  a  single  word,  as  Déterrement. 

But  the  latter,  which  is  called  the  long  and  open  e,  and  appears 
particularly  in  these  words,  bete,  fete,  tête,  &c.  properly  corre- 
sponds with  the  Greek  eta,  whose  sound  it  perfectly  represents, 
since  the  aforesaid  eta  was  introduced  on  purpose  to  dTs.tirrguish  the 
long  E,  saying  ^5ra,  as  if  it  were  béèta.  Which  made  Eustathius 
say  that  /35  jS^,  bée  bée,  expresseth  perfectly  well  the  bleating  of  the 
sheep  ;  wherein  he  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  antient  poet 
Cratinus.  So  that  it  is  really  amazing,  there  should  be  people 
who  still  pronounce  it  like  an  i,  contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of 
the  language,  since  Simonides,  who  invented  the  two  long  vowels 
V  and  tu,  did  it  with  no  other  intent  than  to  make  them  correspond 
to  the  two  short  ones  e  and  o  ;  contrary  to  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  the  antients,  and  the  testimony  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the 
latter  ages  ;  and  contrary,  in  short,  to  the  standing  practice  of  the 
best  scholars  both  in  France  and  other  nations  ;  which  might  be  fur- 
ther evinced  by  a  great  number  of  authorities  and  arguments, 
drawn  from  the  comparison  of  all  languages,  if  it  had  not  beea 
already  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  those  who  before  us  have 
handled  the  subject. 

On  the  contrary,  the  é  shut  expresseth  the  Greek  l^l^xôv,  like 
the  last  \n  fermeté.  And  the  other,  which  is  between  both,  gives 
a  particular  grace  to  the  French  language,  the  like  of  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  ;  for  it  forms  the  feminine  rhymes  in  verse, 
as  when  they  say  ferme,  terme,  &c. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  E,  which  constitutes  almost 
one  half  of  the  French  rhymes,  hardly  ever  occurs  twice  successively 
in  the  same  word,  except  in  a  few  compounds,  as  devenir,  revenir, 
remener,  entretenir,  contrepeser,  &c.  and  even  here  it  is  not  at  the 
end  of  the  words.  For  which  reason  in  verbs  that  have  an  E  fe- 
minine in  the  penultima  of  the  infinitive,  as  peser,  7nener,  it  is 
changed  into  an  open  e  in  those  tenses  which  finish  with  this  E 
feminine:  so  that  they  say,  cela  xe pèse,  il  me  mène,  as  if  it  were 
paise,  maine,  &c.  And  in  the  first  persons  which  end  with  this 
same  E  feminine,  it  is  changed  into  an  E  masculine  in  interroga- 
tions, because  of  the  pronoun  je  which  follows  and  is  joined  to  it, 
and  which  hath  also  an  e  feminine.  Thus  we  say,  faime,  je  jniie, 
je  prie.  But  in  interrogating  we  say,  joiié-je?  aimé-je?  prié-je? 
And  if,  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  on  those  and  other  occa- 
sions, people  would  only  accustom  themselves  to  put  some  little  mark 
on  the  e  feminine,  as  it  is  customary  to  put  under  the  ç  in  parti- 
cular words,  it  would  be  distinguished  from  the  e  masculine,  which 
has  its  mark  over  it,  and  the  plain  letter  e  might  remain  for  what 
we  call  the  e  mute  and  obscure.  And  thus  we  might  effectuate,  al- 
most without  any  trouble,  such  a  distinction  in  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation, as  may  be  deemed  perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  ne- 
cessary in  the  French  language,  since  v/e  see  daily  that  not  only  fo- 
reigners, but  even  those  who  are  versed  in  the  language,  are  mis- 
taken and  puzzled  in  the  distinction  of  those  two  c's. 
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The  Latins  had  also  their  different  sounds  of  this  letter.  They 
had  their  E  long  and  open,  which  answered  to  the  Greek  Eta,  and 
for  that  reason  was  Irequently  douhled,  as  we  see  in  medals  and 
antlent  inscriptions,  /<'e//.r,  scedes,  &c. 

The  second  was  like  the  E  short  and  shut  of  the  French,  and 
answered  Co  tlie  Greek  h^;Xé,.  And  these  two  differences  of 
the  E  are  plainly  marked  in  the  writings  of  the  antients.  E  voca- 
lis,  says  Capella,  duarum  Grcecarum  vim  possidet.  Nam  cum  corri- 
pitiir  E,  Grœcum  est,  ut  cb  hoste  ;  Cum  producitur,  eta  est,  ut  ab 
hac  die. 

But  beside  this,  there  was  a  middle  sound  between  the  E  and 
the  I.  Whence  Varro  observeth,  that  they  used  to  say  veam  for 
viam  :  and  Festus,  that  they  said  we  for  w/  or  7nihi:  and  Quin- 
tilian,  that  tliey  put  an  E  for  an  I  in  Menerva,  Leber,  Magester,  and 
that  hivy  wrote  sebe  aud  guase  :  and  Donatus,  that  by  "reason  of 
the  affinity  of  these  two  letters,  the  antients  made  no  scruple  to 
say  her i  and  here,  mane  and  vm?ii,  vespere  and  -cesperi,  &c.  Hence 
we  still  find  in  antient  inscriptions,  navebus,  exemet,  ornnvet,  cepet, 
Deana,  mereto,  soledas,  and  the  like.  And,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  from  thence  also  ariseth  the  change  of  those  two  vowels 
in  so  many  nouns,  either  in  the  nominative,  as  impiibes  and  impubis, 
pulix  and  pidex,  citiis  and  ciiier,  &c.  or  in  the  accusative,  as  pelvem 
or  pelvim  ;  or  in  the  ablative,  as  7iave  or  7iavi,  and  the  like  nouns 
of  the  third  declension  ;  and  in  the  second  Dii  for  Dei.  Concern- 
ing which  see  what  has  been  said  in  the  first  volume,  when  treating 
of  the  Declensions. 

The  fourth  E  of  the  French,  which  is  put  for  A,  was  also  found 
//  among  the  Latins  ;  whence  Quintilian  witnesseth  that  Cato  wrote 
[[  indifferently  dicam  or  dicem,Jacia7n  or  faciei)?.  And  hence,  with- 
out doubt,' it  comes  that  the  A  of  the  present  tense  is  so  frequently 
changed  into  E,  either  in  the  preterite,  as  facio,  Jlci  ;  ago,  egi  ; 
jacio.jeci.  Sec.  or  in  compounds,  as  arcco,  coërceo  ;  dnwno,  condem- 
•Ko  ;  spargo,  aspergo,  &c.  To  this  also  it  is  owing  that  they  said 
balnre  for  belare  (to  bleat)  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  Varro,  1.  de 
R.  R.  cap.  2.  Incestvs  for  incastus  ;  taleiitum  for  râXav^ov  ;  damfium 
for  demnum,  from  dimitiuo,  according  to  Varro.  From  this  same 
cause  it  proceeds  that  we  meet  with  so  many  words  written  with  E 
or  A  in  antient  authors  and  in  the  old  glossaries,  as  ccguiperare  for 
aquiparare.  Condnmv.are  forcoridetyinare,  V.  Gloss.  iJefetigari  for 
defatigari,  Varr.  F^igiïov  affiigi,  Charis.  Expars  for  expers,  x//.oipoç, 
V.  Gloss.  Expertce  i'or  expartce  or  effbetœ,  Varr.  Imbarbis  for  imber- 
bis,  V.  Gloss.  Iiiars,  artx*°'^  for  îtiers,  id.  Repcrare  for  reparare, 
whence  comes  recupnare,  and  the  like. 

But  it  is  further  observable  that  the  E  had  likewise  some  affinity 
with  the  O,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter  ;  and  even  with  the  L'. 
Whence  cometh  din  for  die,  lucu  for  hice,  allux  for  allex,  the  great 
toe,  dejero  for  dejuro,  Neptunus  for  Nuptunus,  à  nubendo  terram,  id 
est  operiendo,  according  to  Cicero,  Brundusium  for  /3çevt*Î3-<o»,  vIcus 
for  iXx.os.  And  hence  it  comes  that  the  verbs  in  EO  make  UI, 
mojieo,  monui  ;  doceo,  docui,  &c. 
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III.  Of  I. 

The  I,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  the  only  vowel  over 
which  they  did  not  draw  a  stroke  to  mark  its  being  long  ;  which  is 
further  proved  by  the  authority  of  Scaurus.  But  in  order  to  shew 
the  quantity  thereof,  they  lengthened  it  in  the  nature  of  a  capital 
letter  among  the  rest  pIso,  vIvus,  ^dIlis,  and  the  like.  Where- 
fore amdng  all  the  letters  it  was  called  long  by  Synecdoche. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  the  Aulularia  of  Plautus,  when  Staphilu3 
wants  to  hang  himself,  he  says  that  he  wanted  to  make  a  long  letter 
of  himself. 

ex  me  unamjaciam  litteram 
Longam,  meum  quando  laqiieo  collum  obstrinxero. 

This  is  the  explication  that  Lipsius  gives  of  it,  which  seems  far 
more  rational  than  that  of  Lambinus,  who  understands  it  of  all 
sorts  of  capital  letters  ;  not  considering  that  the  Romans  had  no 
small  ones,  and  that  among  the  capitals,  this  alone  surpassed  the 
rest. 

But  if  we  should  be  asked  whether  the  I  was  not  also  doubled 
like  the  other  vowels,  to  signify  the  long  quantity,  Lipsius  an- 
swereth,  that  absolutely  speaking,  it  was  not.  And  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  most  learned  critics,  though  we  meet  with  some 
examples  to  the  contrary,  perhaps  by  corruption,  as  diviI  Au- 
gustI,  is  an  inscription  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

As  therefore  the  I  by  its  length  alone  was  equivalent  to  ii  in 
quantity,  so  it  has  happened  frequently  to  be  put  for  two  real  zV, 
that  is,  which  ought  to  be  expressed  in  discourse,  as  de  manibIs, 
for  manibiis.  dIs  manibus,  for  Diis  Manibus.  And  to  this  are 
owing  those  contractions  which  are  looked  upon  as  established  in 
the  writings  of  poets,  Di  for  Dei,  oti  for  otii,  urbem  Patavi,  for 
Patavii,  Virg.  and  the  like. 

But  the  antients  marked  likewise  the  quantity  of  this  letter  by 
the  diphthong  ei,  as  Victorious  observeth  ;  so  that  it  was  the  same 
thing  to  put  Divl,  or  divei,  and  the  like,  the  long  I  and  ei  hav- 
ing the  same,  or  at  least  a  very  similar  sound.  This  is  so  far  true, 
that  Priscian  thought  it  was  the  onl}'  way  to  mark  the  long  I; 
though  what  has  been  above  mentioned,  sufficiently  sheweth  there 
was  another. 

And  this  pronunciation  of  ei  was  become  so  common  among 
them,  that  they  even  gave  it  to  the  short  words.  This  shews  that 
it  was  not  perhaps  so  much  a  mark  of  quantity,  as  of  a  fuller  and 
more  agreeable  sound,  which  sufficiently  appears  from  some  verses 
out  of  Lucilius,  which  I  shall  presently  produce,  and  which  made 
this  its  medium  betwixt  the  two  vowels,  of  which  we  have  taken 
notice  above.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  old  copies  we  still  find  ovineis, 
not  only  for  omncs  in  ihe  plural,  but  moreover  for  omtiis  in  the 
singular,  and  others  in  the  same  manner. 

And  indeed  there  is  no  manner  of  writing,  says  Victorinus, 
about  which  there  have  been  such  disputes  among  the  antients,  as 
this.  Lucilius  and  Varro  endeavoured  to  distinguish  it,  by  laying 
down  as  a  rule  to  put  i  only  in  the  singular,  and  ei  in  the  plural: 
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fany  pan  ;  though  Ramus  takes  notice  that  in  bis  time  some 
marked  the  long  O  with  these  two  letters  AO,  which  they  did 
perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  who  change  xo  or  «w,  as  well  as 
tec,  into  u  long  in  their  contractions. 

The  O  hath  likewise  an  affinity  with  the  E  ;  hence  it  is  that  of 
Aî'yiv,  dico,  the  Greeks  have  made  xkXoyx,  dixi,  and  the  like  ; 
that  the  ^ïlolians  said  r^oixiui  for  r^ki^uy  tremo,  that  the  Latins  of 
o-CT£>^»,  libo,  made  spondeo  ;  ofpendeo,  pondus  ;  of  tego,  toga  ;  and 
they  say  adversum  or  ndvorsiim  ;  vertex  or  vortex  ;  accipiter  for 
accipitor,  or  accejotor,  U^x^,  according  to  Festus,  a  bird  of  prey  ; 
hem 0  iot  homo }  ambe  i'ot  ambes,  for  ambo  and  ambos,  in  Ennius: 
exporrectus  for  experredus,  &c.  Hence  also  it  is  that  there  are  so 
many  adverbs  in  E  and  in  O,  vere  and  vero,  tide  and  tuto,  nimie 
and  nimio,  cotidie  and  cotidio,  rare  and  raroy  in  Charisius,  and  such 
like-  And  it  is  by  this  very  analogy,  that  the  nouns  in  US  make, 
some  the  genitive  in  ERIS,  as  vidnics,  vidneris,  and  others  ORIS, 
as  pecus,  pecoris  ;  stercics,  sterceris,  and  stercoris,  &c.  And  that  the 
verbs  have  a  reduplication  in  E  and  O,  as  momordi  for  memordi, 
spopondi  for  spepo7idi,  &c. 

But  the  O  had  still  a  much  greater  affinity  with  the  U.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  antients,  says  Longus,  were  apt  to  confound  those 
two  letters  ;  and  though  according  to  him,  they  wrote  consol  with 
an  O,  yet  they  pronounced  consid  with  an  U.  And  Cassiodorus 
iinforras  us  that  they  wrote  prœstu  for  prœsto  ;  poblicum  for  publi- 
cum ;  colpam  for  culpam,  &c.  Pliny  in  Priscian  tells  us  the  same 
thing,  and  thence  it  is  that  we  say  hucy  illuc,  for  hoc,  illoc,  which 
Virgil  himself  hath  made  use  of. 

Hoc  tunc  ignipotens  cœto  descendit  ah  alto,  M.n.  8. 
Which  is  likewise  proved  by  Servius  on  this  passage.  And  Quin- 
til'ian  observeth  that  they  said,  Hecoba,  notrix,  with  an  o  for  an  u  ; 
that  of  Odi/sseus,  the  ^olians  made  JJdyssens,  vrhence  the  Latins 
had  borrowed  Ulysseus.  And  in  short  his  tutors  had  wrote  Servom 
with  an  o,  whereas  in  his  time  they  wrote  it  with  two  uu,  though 
neither  of  those  writings  did  perfectly  express  the  sound  which 
struck  the  ear. 

II.  Of\J. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  plainly  appeareth  that  the  U  had  a 
very  full  sound,  which  bordered  very  much  on  the  O.  And  Te- 
rentianus  expressly  declared  that  the  U  filled  the  sound  of  the 
diphthong  OT.  In  vain  does  Lipsius,  as  well  as  Vossius,  pre- 
tend that  this  pronunciation  was  only  for  the  U  long,  and  that 
the  short  one  was  pronounced  like  an  v4^i>^ov,  that  is  like  a  French 
«.  For  Priscian  teacheth  the  contrary,  and  doubtless  his  autho- 
rity is  preferable  to  their's  on  this  occasion.  And  in  regard  to  the 
argument  whicli  they  draw  from  a  passage  of  Varro's,  which  says 
that  they  pronounced  luit  in  the  present,  differently  from  luit  in 
the  preterite  ;  we  shall  shew  hereafter,  in  the  treatise  of  accents,  that 
this  difference  was  only  in  the  quantity,  and  not  in  the  sound. 

And  if  any  body  should  still  doubt  of  this  truth,  we  might  fur- 
ther produce  the  authority  of  antient  marbles  and  inscriptions, 
which  being  written  according  to  the  simple  pronunciation,  have 
frequently  ou  for  w,  not  only  in  long  words,  as  loumen,  nountios, 
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but  likewise  in  the  short,  2,%  fouom,  fouo,  &c.  And  Jbuii  for  fuie 
is  in  Gellius,  lib.  1.  c.  12.  according  as  we  find  it  in  the  edition 
of  H.  Stephen,  esteemed  b}'  all  the  learned.  And  it  is  without 
foundation  that  Vossius  attempts  to  correct  it. 

Besides,  we  find  that  Ausonius,  speaking  of  the  sound  of  this 
▼owel,  does  not  make  this  distinction,  but  says  absolutely, 

Cecropiis  ignota  notis,  ferais  sonans  U. 
Where  mentioning  that  there  is  no  such  sound  among  the  Greeks, 
he  plainly  gives  to  understand  that  it  could  not  have  the  sound  of 
w4"^ô»;  as  on  the  other  hand  he  has  sufficiently  pointed  out  the 
natural  sound  of  this  letter  by  the  word  y^ra/e,  whereby  he  meant 
the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  or  of  the  night  owl,  to  which  a  parasite 
in  Plautus  alludeth,  where  he  says, 

fl Tu,  TU,  i/lic  iiiquam,  v/k'  adferri  noctumn, 

li-  Quœ  TU,  TU  usque  dicatiibi?  nam  nos  jam  nos  usque  defessi  sumus. 
Which  perfectly  represents  the  sound  of  tlie  U  like  ok,  according 
to  the  note  of  that  wild  and  well  known  bird. 

And  if  any  body  should  object  that  Cicero  in  his  book  de  Ora- 
tore  takes  notice  that  heretofore  they  wrote  P/iruges  and  Purrhus 
without  Greek  letters,  and  therefore  that  the  u  on  those  occasions 
had  the  sound  of  vvJ/fXôv  :  I  answer  that  on  the  contrary,  writing 
Purrhus,  they  pronounced  according  to  the  value  of  the  letters 
PourrJious  ;  as  we  see  an  infinite  number  of  words,  which  passing  from 
one  language  to  another,  assume  the  sound  as  well  as  figure  of  the 
language  they  pass  to.  And  this  answer  is  agreeable  to  Quintilian, 
when  he  says,  Portasse  etiam  quemadmodum  scribebant,  ita  Sç  loque- 
bantur.  Though  we  may  likew  ise  say  that  perhaps  sometimes  they 
erroneously  pronounced  the  u  like  an  upsilon,  and  put  it  in  the  stead 
of  l-^iXnv.  But  then  this  was  no  longer  a  Latin  u,  but  a  real 
Greek  Y  in  power,  though  not  in  figure,  which  is  merely  acci- 
dental to  all  sorts  of  letters. 

And  thus  we  are  to  understand  the  verses  of  Terentianus,  which 
Vossius  endeavouretli   to  wrest  to  another  meaning,  where  he  says 
of  the  three  common  vowels  among  the  Greeks,  namely,  a,  /,  v; 
Tettium  Romana  lingua  quam  vacant  Y  non  habet, 
Hujus  in  locum,  vidctur  U  Lntina  subdita  : 
Quce  vicem  nobis  rependii  interim  vacantis  y, 
Quando  communem  rcddit  Latino  Sç  Grœco  sonum. 

For  since  he  formally  declares  that  this  third  vowel  Y  does  not 
belong  to  the  Latin  tongue,  he  plainly  sheweth  that  the  Latin 
U  was  not  sounded  like  the  Greek  Y,  because  otherwise  he  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  say  that  the  Romans  were  without  this  letter. 
And  adding  that  the  U  was  sometimes  put  instead  of  this  Greek 
Y,  ixhen,  says  he,  it  made  a  sound  that  tvas  common  both  to  Greeks 
and  Latins,  he  lets  us  know  that  this  U  was  put  there  improperly 
and  instead  of  the  Greek  Y,  which  was  owing  merely  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  Romans,  who  made  use  of  Latin<;haracters,  that  they 
might  seem  to  borrow  nothing  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  it  is  that  Cas- 
siodorus  observes  they  wrote  Suria  for  Syria  ,•  and  Donatus  that 
they  put  sura  for  syra. 

Longus  mentions  the  same  thing,  adding  nevertheless  that  it  is 
better  to  use  the  Y  in  those  Greek  words.     Which  shews  that  they 
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had  still  retained  the  sound  thereof,  even  when  they  made  use  of 
the  U.  For  if  the  U,  as  a  Latin  letter,  might  have  been  sounded 
as  the  Greek  Y,  th.it  is,  like  the  French  U,  which  is  much 
softer  than  that  of  ti)e  Latin  OU,  Quintilian  would  not  have  said 
that  in  the  word  Zepkyris,  for  instance,  there  ivere  two  letters,  (the 
Z  and  the  Y,  which  he  calls  jucundissimns  litteras)  rxj/iich  the 
Komans  had  not,  but  were  oblii^ed  to  borrow  of  the  Greeks  whenever 
they  wanted  to  make  use  of  Greek  words,  because  if  they  had  attempted 
to  write  them  loith  Latin  lefters,  this  would  have  produced  a  rough 
and  barbarous  sound,  lib.  12.  c.  10. 

If  after  all  this  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  the  real  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Latin  U  was  that  of  the  French  diphthong  ou,  we 
need  only  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pronounced  by  the 
modern  Itahans.  And  should  it  be  imagined  that  this  U  might 
sometimes  have  the  sound  of  the  Greek  Y  in  Latin  ;  then  the 
Greeks  in  all  probability  must  have  been  very  much  in  the  wrong, 
when  in  making  use  of  Latin  words  they  had  recourse  to  «  to  ex- 
press the  force  of  the  Latin  U,  when  they  needed  only  to  have 
Wrote  their  t-vJ^/Xo'v. 

To  this  genuine  sound  of  the  Latin  U  it  is  owing,  as  already 
hath  been  mentioned,  that  it  was  so  frequently  changed  into  O, 
as  volt  for  vult,  &c.  because  the  U  being  pronounced  like  the 
French  ou,  it  greatly  partook  of  the  nature  of  O.  And  for  this 
same  reason  these  two  letters  are  so  often  changed  for  one  another 
in  analogy.  For  from  robur  cometh  roboris,  from  dominum  in  the 
singular  cometh  dominos  in  the  plural,  and  the  like. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  still  retain  something  of  this 
antient  pronunciation  of  the  U  in  those  words  where  it  is  followed 
by  an  M  or  an  N.  Dominum,  dederunt,  &c.  This  is  owing  to  the 
natural  property  of  those  two  consonants,  which  produce  a  very 
particular  sound,  and  are  always  pronounced  broader  and  fuller, 
let  them  be  joined  with  whatever  vowel  they  will  :  it  being  the 
same  thing,  according  to  Quintilian,  to  say  servom,  as  servum,  or 
servoum.  Though  we  have  lost  this  pronunciation  in  some  words 
when  the  n  is  followed  by  a  c,  as  nunc,  tunc,  hunc,  cunctis,  and  de-^ 
Junctis  in  the  Church  service. 

But  if  it  should  be  asked  whether  the  U  had  entirely  the  Same 
sound  as  the  diphthong  »,  we  may  answer  it  had  not,  but  some- 
thing very  like  it  ;  because  the  diphthongs,  as  the  word  implies, 
were  productive  \)f  a  double  sound  composed  of  two  vowels,  as 
we  see  in  ihe  French  diphtliongs,  ciel,  beau,  mien,  &c.  though  of 
one  syllable.  This  was  not  the  case  of  the  U,  which  had  but  one 
though  a  full  sound.  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  Ramus,  for  other- 
wise, he  says,  it  would  have  passed  for  a  diphthong.  Hence  we  see 
that  Joseph  Scaliger  had  no  right  to  find  fault  with  Ausonius  for 
saying  in  this  verse, 

Cecropiis  ignota  notis  ferais  sonans  U, 
that  the  sound  of  this  U,  which  is  ou,  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
because  the  sound  of  the  diphthong   on  v/as  not  altogether  the 
same. 
Vol.  il  S  But 
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But  besides  this  natural  pronunciation  of  the  U,  there  was  an- 
other, according  to  Quintilian,  that  had  a  middle  sound,  as  it  were, 
between  I  and  U,  which  was  the  reason  of  its  being  variously 
written  :  and  thence  it  is  that  we  still  meet  with  optimus  or  optumus, 
maximus  or  maxumus,  monimentum  or  momimentuiriy  &c.  And  the 
antient  inscriptions  abound  with  these  variations,  stupenditim  for 
stipendium,  aurufex  for  aurifex  ;  and  in  like  manner  we  say,  capulum 
ensis,  the  hilt,  from  capio  ;  cHpeus  for  cliipeus  ;  exul  for  exil,  from 
exilium  ;  Jacid  for  facile  ;  lubet  for  libet  ;  manibiœ  for  manubiœ  ; 
oliiare  for  vohtaret  Varr.  and  the  like. 

III.    0/Y. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  further  to  be  said  in  regard  to  this 
sixth  vowel,  after  what  has  been  observed  upon  this  head,  when 
speaking  of  the  U  ;  we  are  only  to  take  notice  that  it  was  always 
used  in  Greek  nouns,  and  pronounced  very  near  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  French  U,  which  has  a  middle  sound  between  the 
Latin  i  and  u. 

The  French  particularly  make  use  of  this  letter  Y  in  all  words 
ending  in  7/,  as  epi/,Jbtirni/,  garni/,  &c.  though  they  have  lost  its 
sound,  for  they  always  pronounce  it  as  an  i.  And  this  pronun- 
ciation they  have  even  introduced  into  the  Latin  tongue,  where 
there  is  in  some  measure  a  necessity  for  tolerating  it  because  of 
its  being  established  by  custom  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Greek  language,  where  the  û4//Xoy  ought  to  be 
pronounced  like  a  French  U  :  which  is  demonstrated  by  all  the 
antient  and  modern  grammarians,  and  may  be  further  corrobo- 
rated by  an  invincible  argument,  borrowed  from  those  words 
which  are  formed  by  the  imitation  of  sound,  to  signify  the  cries 
fi  of  animals.  For  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  when  we  say  vAaxT/^j/», 
ululare,  ^vy-âc^nv,  mugire,  rv^fv,  grunnire,  the  original  intent  was 
not  to  convey  the  sound  of  an  I,  but  of  an  U,  as  the  vowel  that 
borders  nearest  on  the  cry  of  those  animals. 

Therefore  it  may  be  observed  here  in  general,  that  use  being 
the  mistress  of  living  languages,  and  the  Latii  being  now  adopted 
by  the  Church,  and  in  every  body's  mouth,  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  change  the  pronunciation  of  it  in  things  universally  received. 
But  in  regard  to  the  Greek  tongue,  as  it  is  confined  to  a  small 
number  of  literati,  it  seems  to  be  wronging  their  abilities  to  say, 
either  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  genuine  pronunciation  of  the 
antients,  of  which  so  many  learned  men  have  wrote  express  trea- 
tises, or  that  knowing  it,  they  make  a  difficulty  to  conform  thereto  ; 
since  it  is  now  received  by  the  most  learned  of  every  nation  :  and 
were  it  not  for  this  (as  hath  been  observed  l>y  Sir  John  Cheke, 
the  king's  professor  in  England,  who  wrote  a  learned  dissertation 
on  this  subject  above  a  hundred  years  ago),  we  should  be  deprived 
of  the  whole  beauty  of  the  analogy  of  this  language,  whether  in 
regard  to  the  numerousness  of  periods,  and  the  cadence  of  verse, 
or  to  the  surprising  relation  which  the  words  have  to  each  other 
in  the  declensions,  conjugations,  augments,  dialects,  and  inter- 
*  changioj; 
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Chariging  of  letters  :  which  shews  a  most  beautiful  proportion  in 
the  whole,  ar^d  greatly  facilitates  the  principles  to  those  who  have 
a  rtjind  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue. 

Chapter    V. 
Of  Diphthongs. 

WE  join  the  diphthongs  to  the  vowels  as  the  whole  to  its 
parts.  Lipsius  calls  them  Bivocales,  double  vowels, 
because  they  are  compounded  of  two  vowels  :  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  there  are  eight  in  Latin,  M,  atas,  AI,  Maïa,  AU, 
audiOf'.^ly  eïa,  EU,  eiirus,  OE,  pœna,  01,  Troïa^  UI,  harpuïa. 
For  in  this  word  there  is  a  Greek  diphthong,  says  Servius,  though 
some  write  it  also  with  a  Y  only,  harpya. 

These  diphthongs  used  to  be  pronounced  with  a  double  sound, 
as  their  name  implieth  :  but  the  two  vowels  were  not  distinguished 
alike,  one  being  sometimes  weaker,  and  the  other  stronger. 

I.  Of  the  Diphthongs  iE  and  AT. 
Therefore  in  a  and  ai,  the  first  vowel  had  its  full  and  complete 
sound,  because  the  A  of  itself  is  stronger  than  the  other  vowels, 
and  never  loseth  the  advantage  it  has  over  them  in  pronouncing, 
as  Plutarch  witnesseth  in  his  treatise  of  banquets  :  on  the  contrary 
the  latter  had  a  much  weaker  sound,  as  may  be  experienced  in 
Aiax.  Hence  it  was  that  oftentimes  they  did  not  distinguish  whe- 
ther it  was  an  E  or  an  I,  and  for  this  reason  they  wrote  hereto- 
fore with  an  AI,  what  afterwards  they  came  to  write  with  an  iE, 
musai  for  miisœ  ;  Kaisar  for  Kcesar,  whence  the  Germans  and  Fle- 
mings have  still  preserved  the  word  Keyser,  to  signify  Ccesar  ;  Juliai 
for  Julice,  and  the  like  ;  as  appears  by  the  authority  of  Quintilian, 
Longus,  Scaurus,  and  other  grammarians.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
some  words  the  A  hath  remained  by  itself,  as  Aqua  ab  cequando, 
says  St.  Isidorus,  so  that  in  the  Greek  the  diphthong  ai  ought  al- 
ways to  be  more  open  than  the  »?,  and  we  should  lean  more  upon 
the  A  than  upon  the  I.  Though  we  must  confess  that  after  the 
corruption  of  the  language,  the  M  was  also  pronounced  like  a 
simple  E,  for  which  reason,  instead  of  M  they  frequently  put  only 
the  E,  as  eger  for  œger,  etas  for  œtas,  es  alienum  for  ces.  And  on 
the  contrary  the  M  has  been  sometimes  put  for  a  simple  E,  as 
cevocatus  for  evocatus,  and  the  like,  with  which  the  old  glossaries 
abound.  And  hence  it  is  that  Beda  in  his  Orthography  ranks 
cequor  among  the  words  that  are  written  with  a  simple  E.  Which 
he  does  likewise  in  regard  to  coniœdia.  Whereby  it  appears  that 
the  corruption  which  hath  been  introduced  into  the  pronunciation 
of  the  diphthongs,  was  contested  even  in  his  time,  that  is,  so  early 
as  the  seventh  century. 

II.  Of  the  Diphthongs  AU  and  EU. 

The  pronunciation  still  observed  in  AU  and  EU,  borders 
nearer  upon  that  of  the  antients.    For  the  AU  had  a  great  affinity 

s  2  with 
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with  the  O,  for  which  reason  they  wrote  caurus  and  corns  ;  cauda 
and  coda,  laiiius  and  lotus, pfaust mm  and  pliK\trum,  with  a  great  many 
others  which  may  be  seen  in  Festus  and  in  Priscian,  lib.  1.  This 
the  Latins  had  borrowed  from  the  Dorians,  who  said  arX«|  for 
alXx^,  sidciis  ;  r^ùif/.a.  ^OY  tçu.Z(ax,  vulinis  ;  where  we  likewise  per- 
ceive that  the  pronunciation  of  the  to  was  much  fuller  than  that  of 
the  omicron,  since  it  liordered  upon  the  au,  only  that  they  sounded 
the  A  somewhat  stronger  in  order  to  form  a  diphthong,  whence 
it  is  that  we  find  Aorelins  for  Aurelius,  in  Veter.  Epigram. 

The  EU  was  pronounced  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  we  now 
pronounce  Eudoxia,  Eacharutia,  Euripus,  not  joining  the  two  letters 
all  together,  but  dividing  them  as  little  and  as  nicely  as  possible, 
and  leaning  more  upon  the  U  than  the  E.  These  two  diphthongs 
had  a  relation  to  each  other  ;  for  from  Eurus  comes  aura,  and 
they  have  this  in  particular,  that  both  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French,  they  have  nearly  retained  the  same  pronunciation.  So 
that  it  is  quite  without  reason  or  foundation  that  some  attempt  to 
pronounce  a.v  in  Greek  like  af,  and  vj  like  ef,  as  if  i4,(Xo»  was  an 
J",  and  not  an  n  ;  or  a  diphthong  could  be  formed  of  a  vowel  and 
a  consonant,  instead  of  two  vowels  ;  or  in  short  the  u  ought  to 
have  any  other  effect  on  both  those  occasions  than  the  diphthong 
«,  which  is  pronounced  ou  and  not  of,  as  one  would  tliink  it  ought 
to  be  pronounced  if  those  other  two  sounds  were  to  be  admitted. 

From  this  error  nevertheless  it  comes  that  the  French  pronounce 
un  af-tomate,  un  e-vartgite,  and  not  au-tomate,  nor  eu-angUe,  as 
they  say  eu-nuque,  eu-charistie.  And  though  it  be  ill  founded,  yet 
it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  a  long  time  ago,  since  Beda  in 
his  poetry  takes  notice  that  they  said  a-vrum  for  au-rum,  e-vange- 
Hum  for  eu-angelium.  But  as  to  the  verses  which  are  quoted  out 
of  Tertullian, 

Tradit  evangelium  Paidus  sine  crimine  mundum, 
it  is  not  his,  no  more  than  the  others  which  are  attributed  to  him, 
according   to  what  Mons.  Rigault  hath  observed  in  his  notes  on 
this  author.     And  it  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  antients,  who 
always  make  eu  long,  as  in  Eu-ander,  Eu-ans,  and  such  like. 

Namque  ab  Euandro  castris  ingressus  Hetruscis,  Virg. 
Nee  non  Euantem  Phrigium,  Paridisque  Mimanta,  Id. 
Which  they  would  never  have  done,  says  Vossius,  had  the  U  been 
separated  from  the  epsilon^  which  is  naturally  short. 

But  it  is  observable  that  Terentius  declares  that  these  two 
diphthongs  au  and  eu  were  pronounced  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
others. 

AU&  EU  quas  sic  habemus  cum  Greeds  communiter, 

Corripi plerutnque  possunt temporum salvo  modo.  Andlowerdown; 

"'EvvoKiv,  -TrEvx^y  <^'  ivvav,  ant  poetam  'Ev^iTTi^riv, 

Syllabas primas  necesse  est  me  raptim  promere  ; 

Tempus  at  duplum  manebit,  nihil  obest  correptio. 

Ill    Of  the  Diphthong  El. 
In  the  diphthong  EI,  the  E  was  very  weak,  so  that  scarce  any 
other  sound  was  heard  but  that  of  the  I  ;   hence  it  is  that  this  E 

was 
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was  often  lost,  and  there  remained  only  a  long  I,  as  in  eo,  is,  it,  for 
eis,  eit,  &c.  because,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  long  I  had 
almost  the  same  sound  as  this  diphthong,  as  Cicero  sufficiently 
testifieth,  when  he  makes  an  allusion  and  comparison  betwixt  birii 
and  (Sîvii,  and  as  we  likewise  see  in  the  old  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, where  they  wrote  indifferently  dico  or  c/eico,  heic  or  hie,  oin- 
neis  or  omnis,  &c..  Which  was  owing  to  a  delicacy  of  the  language 
particularly  used  by  well-bred  people  ;  whereas  the  vulgar  or 
illiterate  persons  rather  sounded  the  E  entire.  For  which  reason 
Varro  observes  that  the  peasants  said  vellam  for  viilmv,  which 
came  from  vehiUam  or  veillam.  And  in  Cicero,  Crassus  reproves 
Sulpicius,  because  by  leaning  too  much  on  the  E  in  this  diph- 
thong, he  did  not  pronounce  tike  an  orator,  but  like  a  ploughman.  And 
hence  also  it  is  that  heretofore  some  pronounced  leber,  and  others 
liber,  because  it  came  from  leiber  ;  and  in  like  manner  Alexandrea 
or  Alexandria,  as  coming  from  AJcxandreia  :  and  the  like. 

IV.  OJ  the  Diphthongs  OE  and  OI. 

Terence  and  Victorinus  inform  us  that  these  two  Latin  diph- 
thongs had  a  very  great  affinity  with  the  Greek  diphthong  01. 
And  Ramus  in  the  third  book  of  his  schools,  expresseth  the  sound 
of  the  latter  by  these  French  words  moi,  toi,  soi.  This  has  occa- 
sioned the  changes  we  sometimes  observe  in  the  antient  copies,  as 
Adelphoe  for  Adelphoi,  in  Terence  ;  and  in  another  place  Omonem 
for  Oenonem,  with  the  like:  and  shews  us  the  reason  why  in  ren- 
dering words  from  Greek  into  Latin,  they  are  always  changed 
one  for  the  other,  -wo/vn,  pœna,  &c.  where  we  see  that  as  of  AI 
they  made  M,  so  of  01  they  made  OE,  only  by  changing  I 
into  E. 

Now  as  among  the  Latins  the  O  bore  a  great  relation  to  the  U, 
it  happeneth  that  OE  hath  been  oftentimes  changed  into  U,  as 
when  oïpœnn  they  m&ùe  punir e,  that  hmunire,  after  their  manner 
of  pronouncing  the  U.  And  therefore'we  find  in  antient  inscrip- 
tions,  oisum  or  œsutn  for  usum.  Coiravit  or  cceravit  for  curavit. 
They  said  likewise  moerus  for  murus—aggeribus  moernrum,  Mu.  8. 
according  to  Servius,  whence  also  cometh  pomœrium  quasi  post 
moeruni  sive  nninan  ;  we  find  aho  moenus  for  moerus  {changing  n 
into  r)  and  in  the  plural  viœnia  for  munia,  from  munio.  In  like 
manner  mœnera  for  munera,  &c.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Flemings 
write  goet,  and  pronounce  it  goot,  to  signify  goad  :  and  thus  we 
still  say  Puni  for  Pœni  j  bellum  Punicum  for  Pœnicum  ;  the  Car- 
thaginians having  been  called  Pœni,  quasi  Phceni,  says  Servius, 
because  they  came  from  Phoenicia,  where  we  may  likewise  take 
notice  of  the  chani,'e  of  Ph  into  P.  For  the  Jews  and  other  eastern 
nations,  according  to  St.  Jerom,  had  no  P;  whence  it  comes  that 
he  always  translates  Philistiim  to  signify  the  people  of  Palestine, 
though  now  of  one  and  the  same  letter,  which  is  the  q,  they  make' 
either  a  P  or  a  Ph,  putting  it  v/iîh  or  without  a  dagueah. 

But  we  are  to  take  notice  that  this  change  of  the  diphthong  01 
into  U,  was  received  only  in  those  words  where  the  O  was  sounded 
stronger  than  the  I  :   whereas  in  most  other  places,  it  partook  a 

great 
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great  deal  more  of  the  sound  of  the  I,  as  Lipsius  sheweth. 
"Which  makes  us  doubt  whether  Ramus  hath  sufficiently  explained 
the  sound  of  this  diphthong,  whtn  he  says  it  was  the  same  as  in 
the  French  words  moi,  toi,  soi  ;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
represented  by  these  verses  out  of  Virgil,  ^n.  11. 

Proinde  tonu  eloquio  soUtumtibi;  meçue  iimoris'——' Argue, 
Where  proin de  being  only  a  dissyllable,  perfectly  expressed  the 
sound  of  this  diphthong,  says  Vossius.  Hence,  as  in  these  words 
where  the  O  was  strongest,  it  has  prevailed,  and  been  afterwards 
changed  into  U  ;  in  like  manner  where  I  was  strongest,  it  has 
often  remained  by  itself.  For  from  Xo/f  w  or  XeiÇu  comes  libare  ; 
from  loiber  or  leiber  cometh  liber  ;  and  thereby  we  see  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Athenians  did  not  all  understand  in  the  same 
manner  this  oracle  pronounced  at  Delphi  : 

and  that  some  took  X/^os  for  Xo;/xoî,  ajamine  instead  of  the  plague. 
Not  that  these  two  words  had  entirely  the  same  sound,  says  Vossius, 
but  because  in  reality  there  was  very  little  difference. 


Chapter  VI. 
Of  the  nature  of  I  and  V  consonants.     Whether  there 
are  any  Triphthongs,  or  other  Diphthongs  among  the 
Latins,  than  those  abo^oe  explained. 

IN  order  to  explain  entirely  what  relates  to  the  Latin  diphthongs, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  here  to  take  notice  of  the  1  and  V  con- 
sonants. 

I.    Whether  the  I  and  V  were  Consonants  among  the 

antients. 

Scioppius  pretends  that  the  I  and  V  were  never  any  thing  else 
but  vowels  among  the  Latins,  and  his  principal  argument  is  that 
in  verse  we  often  see  them  unite  into  a  diphthong,  as  Jidsset,  of 
two  syllables  in  Lucilius  ;  pituita,  of  three  in  Horace  ;  suadetf 
suasit,  siietus,  and  others,  of  two  in  Virgil  : 

Sundet  enim  vesana  James- &c. 

where  the  u  in  sua  is  pronounced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  qua. 
So  that  according  to  him  the  Latins  pronounced  vinum,  vale,  just 
as  the  Germans  pronounce  uin,  wal,  &c. 

Hence  he  believes  that  in  navita,  the  first  syllable  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  manner  as  in  7iauta,  because  it  is  only  the 
same  word;  and  the  first  mfavitor  (which  we  find  in  Plautus)  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Jaittor,  the  I  being  lost  in  those  words, 
merely  because  it  was  scarce  distinguished  in  the  pronunciation. 

This  may  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  Tully,  when  he 
shews  that  there  was  no  great  difference  between  cauncas  and  cave 
ne  eas.  For  the  E  of  cave,  being  hardly  distinguished,  no  more 
than  in  face,  dice,  and  the  like  imperatives,  where  it  is  now  entirely 
disused  ;  they  seem  to  have  said  cau-neas,  for  cave  ne  eas. 

n.  Whether 
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II.  Whether  there  are  any  Triphthongs. 

Now  according  to  this  opinion  of  Scioppius,  we  must  also 
admit  not  only  of  more  diphthongs  than  are  commonly  allowed, 
but  of  course  of  triphthongs,  as  \JM  in  aquœ^  VEA  in  alvearia^ 
lafuearia,  &c. 

Seu  lento Juerint  alvearia  vimine  textay  Virg. 
And  we  find  even  by  Cornutus,  that  they  were  admitted  by  some 
of  the  antients  ;   for  otherwise  they  would  not  have  given  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  refute  this  opinion.     Besides  that  Charisius 
expressly  declares  in  the  beginning  of  his  first  book,  that  sylla- 

A 

bles  may  be  long  either  by  a  single  vowel,  as  A,  or  by  two,  as 
UA,  or  by  three,  as  U^. 

On  the  contrary  Quintilian  says,  that  there  are  never  three 
vowels  in  a  single  syllable,  but  one  of  them  is  changed  into  a  con- 
sonant. And  Terentianus  maintains  the  same  thing. 
Syllabam  nee  invenimus  ex  tribus  vocalibus. 
Vossius  likewise  rejects  these  triphthongs,  insisting  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  at  all  times  the  J  and  V  consonants,  and  founding  his 
opinion  on  this,  that  the  oriental  languages  have  their  vau  and 
their jW,  which  answers  to  these  two  letters,  as  we  likewise  find 
that  they  have  been  adopted  by  the  French  and  by  other  vulgar 
languages. 

We  read  also  in  Cassiodorus,  that  according  to  Cornutus,  Varro 
had  taken  notice  of  the  V  consonant,  which  he  called  va  or 
vau,  because  of  its  rough  sound.  Priscian  declares  the  same 
thing,  and  confirms  it  not  only  from  Varro,  but  likewise  from 
Didymus.  And  it  docs  not  seem  at  all  probable,  that  the  Latins, 
after  following  the  iEolians  in  every  thing,  should  not  likewise 
have  borrowed  their  digamma,  that  is  the  V  consonant  which  sup- 
plied its  place  every  where  ;  pursuant  to  the  same  Priscian. 

This  is  further  corroborated  by  the  figure  invented  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius  for  this  V,  which  is  only  an  inverted  j.  Which 
doubtless  he  would  never  have  done,  had  it  not  been  received  in 
the  pronunciation.  Whence  one  might  infer  that  the  use  of  this 
V  consonant  was  greater  than  that  of  the  I,  for  otherwise  he 
would  have  no  reason  to  order  a  new  character  for  one  more 
than  for  the  other  :  though  they  are  both  marked  as  consonants 
in  the  antients,  as  in  Quintilian,  Charisius,  Diomedes,  Terentianus, 
Priscian,  and  others. 

St.  Austin,  in  his  book  of  the  Principles  of  Logic,  observes  also 
as  a  thing  beyond  all  sort  of  doubt,  that  in  these  words  verrier^ 
vafer,  vinum,  and  the  like,  where  V  is  a  consonant,  the  sound  h 
strong  andfull.  For  which  reason,  says  he,  we  drop  it  in  some 
words,  as  amasti,  abiit^  for  amavisii,  'abivit,  &c.  in  order  not  to 
offend  the  ear.  And  hence  it  is,  he  addeth,  that  we  derive  the 
etymology  of  the  word  from  vis,  because  sonus  verbi,  quasi  validus, 
congruit  rei  çuœ  significatur.  Which  is  consonant  to  the  opinion  of  ; 
Plato  in  his  Cratylus,  and  to  that  of  the  Stoics,  who  believed  there 

werç 
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were  no  words,  but  what  could  be  some  way  acrcounted.  for  by  the 
sound  of  the  letters:  though  Cicero  laughs  at  this  opinion,  which 
St.  Austin  likewise  seems  to  disapprove. 

But  besides  these  reasons  and  authorities,  Scioppius's  opinion  is 
liable  still  to  three  or  four  difficulties,  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
solve. 

The  first  is,  that  it  destroys  the  position  in  verse,  where  one 
would  think  that  ad,  for  example,  in  adjuvat  could  not  be  long, 
if  the  I  after  the  D  were  not  a  consonant.  And  it  signifies  nothing 
to  say  with  this  author,  that  the  nd  is  long  by  the  apposition  of 
the  diphthong  in,  which  being  hard  to  pronounce,  sustains  this 
first  syllable.  For  if  this  length  of  ad  proceeded  only  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  pronouncing  the  second  syllable,  how  comes  it  that  this 
syllable  itse.Twns  not  long,  since  according  to  him  it  lasted  longer 
in  pronouncing?  And  how  came  it  to  give  to  the  first  syllable  a 
length  of  time  and  quantity  by  sustaining  it,  when  it  was  neither 
long,  nor  sustained  itself?  But  if  the  length  of  one  syllable  might 
be  owing  to  the  fullness  of  the  next,  how  comes  it  that  the  first  in 
Adanctiis,  is  not  rather  long,  since  the  second  is  so  full  and  so  hard 
to  pronounce,  as  to  be  long  both  by  nature  and  position  ? 

The  second  objection  that  may  be  made  against  him,  and  which 
depends  on  the  first,  is,  that  if  the  j  was  a  vowel  in  ab  Jove,  ad* 
jurat,  and  the  like,  it  would  be  a  diphthong  with  the  next  vowel, 
and  therefore  would  lengthen  that  syllable,  whereas  it  is  short. 
To  which  it  signifies  nothing  to  answer,  that  all  diphthongs  are 
not  long  by  noture,  because  the  first  in  qneror,  and  the  second  ia 
aqua,  sanguis,  and  the  like,  are  not  such.  For  it  may  be  said,  I 
think,  that  those  syllables  are  not  real  diphthongs  ;  the  nature  of 
the  diphthongs,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  being  to  have  a  double 
sound,  whereas  that  of  the  U  was  alwajs  to  become  a  liquid  after 
these  two  consonants,  Q  and  G  ;  as  in  aqua,  saugiiis,  &c.  and  even 
frequently  after  S,  as  in  suavis,  suettis,  sucdet,  and  the  like,  whose 
genuine  pronunciation  is  to  be  only  of  two  syllables.  And  then 
the  U  was  lost,  and  slipped  away  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  had  no 
power  or  force  to  lengthen  the  syllable,  unless  the  following  vowel 
was  already  long  by  nature,  as  in  quccro,  suadet,  &c. 

The  third  objection  is  that  if  this  I  and  this  \  had  been  always 
vowels,  they  would  have  occasioned  an  elision  of  the  letter  m  or 
of  the  vowel  in  the  preceding  word,  which  they  do  not.  As  iollere 
vento.  Incutc  vim  ventis.  iuterpres  dixiim  Jove  missus  ab  ipso.  Au- 
dent  es  fort  un  a  jurat,  Virg.     And  not  toller'  iiento,Jortun'  tuiiat,  &c. 

The  fourth  objection  is,  that  even  the  U  and  I  vowels  are  fre- 
quently changed  into  consonants,  as  in  cren-vn  labant.  Ten-vis  ubi 
argilla.  Arjetat  in  pcrias.  Parjetibusque  premunt  orctis,  accord- 
ing to  Probus  and  Terentianus.  Which  is  much  more  probable 
than  the  opinion  of  jNIacrobius,  according  to  whom  tl.ose  verses 
would  begin  with  a  foot  of  four  short  syllables. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  question,  which  hath  it» 
difficulties  on  both  sides  ;  what  we  are  most  to  observe  i?,  that  m 
rûl  probability  the  Latins  did  not  pronounce  this  I,  though  a  con- 
sonant, 
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sonant,  so  strong  as  we  do.  As  may  be  still  seen  by  the  Italians, 
who  always  pronounce  their  I  like  a  vowel,  unless  they  put  a  G 
before  it,  to  which  they  even  give  something  of  the  D';  for  though 
they  write  Giacomo,  they  pronounce  it  ahnost  like  Dgiacomo  ;  but 
except  on  this  occasion,  always  ïacomo  or  ïacopo.  And  in  the  La- 
tin words  where  they  do  not  put  the  g,  because  they  cannot  alter 
the  orthography,  as  jacio,  jiidico,  adjuvo,  they  pronounce  this  J 
in  such  a  manner,  that  we  only  perceive  the  sound  of  the  i  vowel, 
though  they  call  it  i  consonant.  And  among  the  Hebrews  the  vau 
and  the  jod  have  a  much  greater  affinity  with  the  sound  of  our  i 
and  u  vowels,  than  of  our  consonants. 

It  is  for  this  reason  very  likely,  tliat  the  poets  join  one  of  these 
vowels  to  others  in  verse  oftener  than  we  imagine.  For,  not  to 
mention  suavis,  suetus,  suadet,  and  others,  which  have  this  sound  of 
themselves,  and  not  by  poetic  licence  ;  we  find  alveo  of  two  syl- 
lables only,  aicearia  oï  ïo\iv,fuisset  of  two  in  Lucretius,  and  a  great 
many  more,  whether  tliis  is  to  be  called  a  diphthong  or  a  triph- 
thong, or  a  Syneresis,  that  is,  when  two  syllables  are  contracted 
into  one  ;  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  next  book,  in  the. 
Section  of  Latin  Poetry,  chap.  3,  n.  5. 

III.  JVhether  the  I   may  sometimes  pass  for  a  Double 
Consonant. 

From  the  foregoing  discourse  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Gramma* 
rians  had  very  little  foundation  to  say  that  the  I  was  sometimes  a 
double  consonant,  since  it  appears  rather  to  have  been  only  a  semi- 
consonant.  And  little  does  it  import  to  allege  that  it  makes 
the  syllable  which  precedes  it  long  by  position,  as  the  first  in  ma- 
jor ;  since  it  is  certain  that  if  the  I  was  a  double  letter,  it  might 
be  resolved  into  two  simple  ones,  which  is  not  so  much  as  imagined. 
And  therefore  the  reason  wh}'  tl^e  first  is  long,  in  major,  pejus,  and 
the  like,  is  not  that  thej  is  a  double  consonant  in  those  words,  but 
on  the  contrary  it  is  because  being  there  a  vowel,  it  makes  a  diph- 
thong with  the  first,  mai-or,  pej-us,  &c. 

And  indeed  it  evidently  appears  that  this  i  cannot  form  a  long 
position  of  itself,  since  in  bijuous,  trijugus,  quadrijngus,  the  z  is  short 
in  the  antepenultima  before  this  consonant. 

Interea  bïjugis  nifert  se  Leticagus  alius,  Mn.  10. 
Which  happens  not  only  to  the  compounds  of  jiigtim,  as  some  have 
fancied,  but  likewise  to  the  other  words, 

Aiire  rcjectantem  mistos  cum  sanguine  dentés,  JEn.  5. 
as  Pierius  would  have  us  read  it  ;  whereas  others  put  ejeclantemy 
which  Macrobius,  Farnaby,  and  Vossius,  seem  to  favour  :  though 
this  makes  nothing  at  all  for  the  I  consonant,  the  first  syllable  being 
long  in  this  word,  only  because  we  are  to  read  it  with  a  diph- 
thong ei-ectantem,  and  perhaps  they  even  put  two  ii,  as  Priscian 
witnesffeth  that  the  antients  wnte  with  a  diplithong  erius,  peiiuSf 
Pompeuus,  examples  whereof  are  still  extant  in  antient  inscriptions  ; 
and  as  we  learn  from  Longus,  that  Cicero  wrote  aiio,  Maiianif  and 
the  like  with  ii. 

For 
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For  this  very  reason  the  first  is  long  in  Caiiics,  and  Caii,  and  the 
like. 

Quod  peto  da  Caiiy  non  peto  consilium,  Mart, 
and  Lucretius    has  made    it   the   same    in   reii,    eii,    as  likewise 
Plautus. 

Chapter  VI. 
Of  Liquids. 

THEY  generally  reckon  four  liquids,  or  gliding  letters; 
that  is,  which  run  glib  and  smooth  in  pronouncing;  namely, 
L,  R,  M,  N  ;  though,  as  we  have  already  taken  notice,  the  two  last 
are  not  very  gliding. 

The  L  and  R  have  so  great  a  relation  to  each  other,  that  those 
who  want  to  pronounce  an  R,  and  are  not  able  to  effect  it,  be- 
cause of  its  great  asperity,  do  naturally  fall  into  the  L. 

Hence  ariseth  the  mutual  change  betwixt  these  two  letters. 
For  not  only  the  Attics  say  açlCavos  for  xX/^avoj,  clibamis  ;  and 
the  like  ;  but  the  Latins  have  also  taken  cantherus  from  yxH-nXios, 
lilium  from  ^£/^<oy,  vermis  from  iXi^iv;,  or  ¥tXiJ.ivs,  a  ixiormi  &c. 
And  by  the  same  analog)'  of  niger  they  have  made  nigellus,  of 
umbra,  umbel/a,  and  such  like  diminutives.  They  used  also  to  say 
conflacuit  for  confracuit,  Varr.  Farilia  for  Palilia,  Festus  ;  just  as 
we  say  Alvernia  for  Arvernia,  Auvergne. 

But  the  R  was  put  also  for  D,  as  Priscian  observeth,  Arvocatos 
for  advocatos  ;  arverna  for  adverna.  And  in  like  manner  meridies 
for  medidies,  taken  from  media  dies,  &c.  And  the  R  was  likewise 
changed  into  S,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter. 

The  M  hath  a  very  obscure  sound,  and  is  pronounced  on  the 
edge  of  the  lips,  whence  it  was  called  mugientem  litteram.  It  was 
often  dropped  in  prose,  as  it  is  still  in  verse.  Bestitutuiri,  in  the 
civil  law,  instead  of  restitutum  iri,     Salte  for  saltern.  Vet.  Gloss. 

On  the  contrary  the  N  was  called  tinniens,    because  it  had  a 

clearer  and  neater  sound,  the  tongue  reaching  the  palate  of  the 

mouth,    as    Nigidius   and  Terentianus  observe.      Which  sheweth 

that  it  was  pronounced  in  Manlius  the  same  as  in  an,  in  menses 

the  same  as  in  en,  &c.     Though  sometimes  it  lost  great  part  of 

its  force  in  particular  words,  and  helped  to  form  a  simple  sound 

between  it  and  g,  as  we  shall  more  particularly  take  notice  in  the 

9th  chap.  num.  7. 

//      Scaliger  in  his  book  de  emend,  temp,  observes,  that  the  Chal- 

il  deans  frequently  changed  www  into  Zamec?;  Nabonassar,Nabolassar; 

\\   Nabonidus,  Lahonidus. 

It  was  also  customary  with  the  Greeks  to  change  the  n  into  /, 
saying  for  instance,  ^£9r«ç  for  veVw,  from  whence  we  have  lepus  : 
ftXtinAut  for  itvivfiuv,  from  whence  we  have  puhno  :  M«éxX/or  for 
Manlius,  &c.  But  sometimes  they  dropped  the  n  entirely,  as 
'Of  T»5o-(oç,  for  Hortensius  :  which  made  Lambinus  imagine,  that  the 
real  name  of  this  Roman  orator  was  Hortesitis,  contrary  to  the 
authority  of  antient  copies  and  inscriptiops.  Besides,  we  find  by 
*  a  mul- 


<U»,^      a^i^       ^-^^/.       Z*'-*/'**^     /^^é.aù.iuf     c:6c^£^       <*-     Cv^ 
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a  multitude  of  other  examples,  that  it  was  usual  with  the  Greeks 
to  drop  the  n,  when  it  happened  not  to  be  final,  as  TaXKi'x  Naj- 
Ç^vYicrl»,  Auy^tivyia-ix,  'lawav/a  TaçKuyncri'a  in  geographers  and  histo- 
rians, for  Gallia  Narhonensis,  Lugdiinensis,  Hispania  Taraconevsist 
'OvaXfis  for  Valens,  &c.  KX-ny-yis,  K^iîo-xuç,  Tlovh^,  for  Clemens,  Cres- 
cens,  Fudens,  in  the  New  Testament  and  elsewliere. 

This  letter  is  also  sometimes  lost  in  Latin,  as  when  of  ahscindo 
is  formed  abscidi  in  the  preterite.  We  hkewise  meet  wiih  abscidit 
for  ùvorÊpiyti,  in  the  present,  V.  Gloss.  Hence  they  used  to  write 
coss.  to  signify  constdes,  as  Quintilian  observe*,h  by  cutting  off  the 
n.  But  very  often  this  omission  of  the  n  can  be  attributed  to  no 
other  cause  but  the  ignorance  of  transcribers  and  sculptors,  when 
we  find  in  the  antients,  for  example,  Clemeti  for  Clementiy  cojux 
for  conjnx,  meses  for  menses,  &c.  Because  as  the  small  strokes  that 
are  put  over  the  vowels  to  mark  the  long  ones  â,  ê,  ô,  have  been 
sometimes  taken  by  the  ignorant  for  tittles  that  made  n  and  m,  as 
we  have  already  observed  ;  so  on  other  occasions,  where  they  af- 
terwards really  signified  those  same  letters,  they  were  omitted  by 
those  who  believed  that  they  were  only  marks  of  quantity.  And 
that  is  what  deceived  Lambinus  in  the  word  Hortësius,  as  we  hav^ 
seen  but  just  now. 

Quintilian  says  that  the  m  was  frequently  at  the  end  of  words  in 
Latin,  but  never  in  Greek,  and  that  the  Greeks  changed  it  then 
into  n,  because  the  n  had  a  more  agreeable  sound,  though  it  was 
rare  in  Latin  to  see  words  ending  with  this  letter. 

Hereby  we  see  that  it  is  an  error  to  pretend  that  in  Greek  the  7i 
ought  to  be  pronounced  like  an  m  before  ^,  v,  or  /*  ;  since  at  the 
end  of  words  it  would  be  a  barbarism,  according  to  Ramus,  to 
say  Tov  /3/ov,  as  if  it  were  torn  bion,  riv  iAe§l^«,  as  if  tern  merida,  and 
the  like. 

But  N  had  also  an  affinity  with  R,  as  dims  and  hmos,  Juria  from 
Çovtac.  And  from  thence  comes  JEneus  for  areus.  Cancer  for  car- 
eer, of  which  they  formed  cancelli.  Carmen  for  canimen,  from  cano. 
Germen  for  frenimen,  from  geno  for  gjgno,  according  to  Joseph  Sca- 
liger  upon  Varro,  and  the  like.  And  it  was  likewise  put  for  S. 
whence  we  have  cessores  for  censores  in  Varro,  as  the  same  Scaliger 
observeth.     Sanguis  for  sanguen,  &c. 


Chapter  VIII. 

Of  the  Mute  Consonants,  andjirst  of  those  of  the  frst 
order,  P,  B,  F,  V. 

WE  give  the  name  of  mutes  to  those  consonants,  which  have 
a  more  obscure  and  less  distinct  sound  than  the  rest.  There 
are  six  of  them  in  our  division,  which  we  disposed  according  to  the 
relation  they  bear  to  each  other. 

L  Of 
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L  Of  Band  V. 

B  and  P  are  so  near  a-kin,  that,  according  to  Quintilian,  rea- 
son required  a  i  in  the  word  obiimiit,  but  the  ear  could  distinguish 
only  a  p,  npiinuit.  Hence  we  find  by  antient  inscriptions,  and 
by  the  old  glossaries,  that  these  two  letters  were  often  confounded, 
npsensïoï  absens,  optimus  ^ov  obtimiis,  pleps  ïox plehs, popUcus  ior pub' 
tiens,  and  such  like.  Hence  we  have  still  remaining  siippono  for  sub- 
pono,  oppono  for  obpono,  Sx.  And  several  nations  frequently  pro- 
nounce one  of  these  letters  for  the  other,  as  the  Germans,  who  say, 
ponum  viniim  for  bonum,  and  thelike.-" 

The  Greeks  also  used  frequently  to  change  these  two  letters,  one 
for  the  other;  and  Plutarch  takes  notice  that  it  was  customary  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Delphi  to  say,  ^xruy  for  -nxTBty,  l3iy.çov  for  vtn^ovf 
&c.  And  hence  it  comes  that  whenever  an  S  followeth,  we  change 
the  b  into^.  Scribo,  scrips^  just  as  the  Greeks  say,  Xe/Cw,  Xci'4"<*t 
&c.  for  the  B,  according  to  Priscian,  is  never  suffered  to  precede 
the  S  in  any  syllable.  But  this  is  not  so  general  as  this  author 
imagined,  since  we  still  meet  with  absis  and  absinthium,  for  the 
Greek  words  u4"<;  and  «4//vô/ov. 

It  is  by  this  same  analogy  that  the  Latins  have  taken  pasco  from 
^ô(7Ku,  papœ  from  /Sat^a;,  buxus  from  wi/lo?,  pcdo  from  ^liu,  puteus 
from  /3ÛÔ0Ç,  and  the  like  ;  as  the  Greeks  have  borrow  ed  irv^yoi, 
turris,  from  the  Phoenician  word  Borg,  whence  the  French  word 
bourg  seems  also  to  be  derived. 

These  two  letters  have  likewise  tïiis  in  common,  that  they  have 
crept  into  several  words  without  any  necessity,  as  absporto  for  as- 
porto,  see  Gloss.  Obstendit  for  ostendit,  see  Gloss.  Obstentui  for 
ostentui,  ibid,  and  thence  it  is  that  from  urere  they  say  comburere  : 
and  hence  also,  according  to  Nonius,  they  say  célèbre  for  celere,  &c. 
And  the  same  in  regard  to  the  P.  Dnmpmnn  for  damnum,  see  Gloss. 
Scampnmn  for  scammim,  Id.  Sumpsi  for  sumsi,  &c.  See  the  Pre- 
terites, vol.  1.  rule  51.  p.  257. 

II.  Of  the  F  and  the  V  coyisonant. 

The  F  was  pronounced  almost  like  ç,  but  not  with  so  strong  an 
aspiration  ;  as  Terentianus  observes. 

F  litlera  à  Gracà  *  recedit  lenis  Sç  hebes  sonus. 
Hence  Tullj'  rallies  a  Greek,  who  instead  of  Finidanius,  said  4>m«- 
fi'a^zM*,  that  is  a  jo  with  an  aspiration,  F-hundanius.  Nevertheless, 
upon  the  decline  of  the  language,  these  two  letters  used  to  be  put 
for  one  another,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  old  glossaries, ^/anx  for 
phalanx,  and  in  like  manner, JUcsophia^foler ce,  &c. 

The  V,  that  is  the  V  consonant,  had  a  fuller  sound,  but  less 
rough  tlian  we  now  give  it,  by  which  we  make  it  border  very 
near  upon  the  F.  It  had  more  of  the  German  W,  tvinum,  wine  ; 
concerning  which  see  what  bath  been  already  said,  c.  6.  And 
hence  the  Greeks  frequently  changed  it  into  ov.    Varus,  Otx^os,  &c. 

III.  Be- 
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III.  Relation  between  the  V  and  the  Digamma. 

This  V  supplied  the  place  of  the  iEolic  Digamma,  which  was 
so  called  because  it  had  the  figure  of  two  Tammas,  one  upon  ano- 
ther, thus,  F.  But  we  are  particularly  to  observe  that  the  digam- 
ma was  not  pronounced  so  strong  as  we  now  pronounce  the  V  con- 
sonant, for  wliich  reason  it  produced  no  position  in  verse,  as  we  shall 
shew  hereafter.  HenCe  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Eusebius, 
hath  extremely  well  observed  this  difference  between  the  digamma 
and  the  V  consonant,  that  after  the  digamma  is  dropped,  the  word 
still  subsists,  as  YtXiv-n,  Ixéw,  u  Fov,  uov  :  whereas  the  V  is  necessary 
to  form  the  word,  as  vulgus,  volo,  vado,  which  would  be  destroyed, 
were  we  to  say  only  u/gus,  olof  ado,  &c. 

IV.  Other  Relation  between  V  and  B. 

This  V  consonant  had  likewise  a  great  relation  to  B,  for  which 
reason  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  one  is  often  taken  for 
the  other,  as  j3/«,  vivo  ;  jSix,  vis  ;  ^ovXm,  volo  ;  ^xhu,  venio  ; 
^xl'i^u,  vado  ;  ^ic-nu,  vescor  ;  ^oii,  vox  ;  /3yf  oç,  vorax  ;  ffsÇxiu,  uo- 
veo.  For  we  have  already  taken  notice  that  e  was  frequently 
changed  into  o,  and  ai  into  e. 

Hence  it  comes  that  the  Greeks  spmetiraes  rendered  by  a  )S 
the  Latin  words  that  begin  with  a  V,  0x\ri§e  for  valere,  because, 
as  they  no  longer  used  the  digamma,  they  had  nothing  that  came 
nearer  to  it  ;  especially  since  the  B  began  already  to  degenerate 
from  its  natural  sound,  which  is  that  of  /3.  This  is  a  further 
proof,  says  Lipsius,  that  this  V  was  not  sounded  in  the  present 
manner,  because  otherwise  the  Greeks  would  as  naturally  have 
attempted  to  express  it  by  9  as  by  /3.  Therefore  the  passage  we 
quoted  from  St.  Austin,  chap.  6.  n.  2.  who  calls  it  crassum  S^  quasi 
validum  soniim,  ought  not,  in  all  probability,  to  be  understood  of 
the  roughness,  but  rather  of  the  fullness  of  the  V,  which  sounded 
almost  the  same  as  the  French  diphthong  ou,  and  was  very  near 
a-kin  to  the  German  W.  But  this  does  not  prove  by  any  moians 
that  the  Greek  B  should  be  pronounced  like  a  V  consonant, 
which  we  have  made  appear  in  the  New  Method  of  learning  the 
Greek  tongue. 

Now  what  has  been  here  observed  in  regard  to  the  affinity  be- 
tween the  B  and  the  V,  greatly  favours  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Gascons.  And  though  this  error  may  seem  very 
gross,  yet  it  is  more  antient  than  people  imagine.  For  not  only 
Adaraantius  hath  taken  particular  notice  of  it  in  Cassiodorus,  but 
there  are  examples  of  it  in  old  inscriptions,  as  base  for  vase, 
ciBicA  for  CIVIC  A,  &c.  Just  as  we  likewise  meet  with  instances 
of  V  for  B,  VENEFKV'UM  for  BENEFiciUM,  SIEE  for  siVE  ;  and 
in  the  Florentine  Pandects,  avec  for  abeo,  vobem  for  bovem^ 
VESTiAs  for  BESTiAs,  and  the  like;  which  is  very  necessary  to 
observe. 

It  is  likewise  in  consequence  of  the  affinit)^  and  relation  betwixt 

these  two  letters  that  of  aHfero  is  formed  aufero,  whence  we  have 

^  ,  abstuli, 
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nbstuli,  ahlaltim.  And  to  this  also  it  is  owing  that  we  have  arbilla 
for  arvilla,  taken  from  arvina.  Likewise  albena  for  alvena,  ad- 
vena,  whence  cometh  aubain  in  French,  a  foreigner  accordini»  to 
Cujas  :  and  also  aubene,  as  much  as  to  say  advene  :  bona  caduca  sive 
adventitia,  the  droit  d'aubene,  or  escheatage,  being  relative  to  the 
estates  of  foreigners  deceased  without  lawful  heirs,  and  which 
therefore  devolve  to  the  king. 

V.  Relation  of  B  to¥,  and  to  $. 

But  beside  this  relation  of  B  to  V  consonant,  it  had  also  another 
to  F,  and  to  <I>.  For  they  used  to  say  bruges  for  Jruges,  as  Cicero 
takes  notice  ;  of  0^b(lùj  they  made  fremo,  of  ^«o-jtavoy  fascinum,  of 
$h9o;,fundum,  &c.  And  on  the  contrary  they  used  to  say  sifilare 
for  sibilare,  whence  also  comes  the  French  word  siffler  ;  they  said 
of  vobis  for  ab  vobis  ;  and  thence  we  have  still  remaining,  siifflero 
for  subfero,  sufficit  for  subjtcit,  sicffusio  for  subfusio,  and  others. 
Whereas  the  Macedonians,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  said  Bix^wiro» 
for  ^/X/TTirsv,  and  such  like  ;  and  according  to  Festus  we  say  album 
for  oixipav,  a  kind  of  white  itch  ;  from  «/xÇiw  cometh  ambo  ;  and  the 
rest  in  the  like  manner. 

VI.    Other  relations  of  B  or  F  to  M,  and  of  V  to  F 

or  PH. 

As  the  letter  M  hath  a  very  obscure  sound,  and  is  almost  as 
labial  as  B  and  P,  hence  it  is  often  changed  into  one  of  these  two 
letters;  zs globus ^  a  globe;  glomus,  a  bottom,  or  clew  of  thread: 
submitto,  summitto,  /xÉXXe/v,  iEol.  ^éWeiv,  irxQoZa-x,  JEo\.  /xxdoZa-oc, 
vermis  from  Vpttw,  somnus  from  IVvoç,  polluo  from  (juXvvu,  ^<xxûXt;, 
^ol.  TTiiCKvXoi,  whence  the  Italians  have  taken  picolo,  little. 

Again,  as  P  hath  a  relation  to  B,  and  B  to  F,  so  P  hath  also  a 
relation  to  F,  as  ^do  from  tte/Ôw  persuadée,  Jigo  from  muyu.  And 
it  has  likewise  a  relation  to  PH,  either  because  originally  this  PH 
is  no  more  than  an  aspiration  added  to  the  sound  of  P,  or  because 
in  process  of  time  this  PH  was  pronounced  like  an  F,  which,  as 
we  have  just  now  observed,  has  an  affinity  with  P.  Thus  trophceum 
comes  from  tcotixioi,  romphcea  from  poixÇaî»,  verto  from  /etto;.  In 
like  manner,  caput  from  xtÇxkri,  carpo  from  y.â,^(pu,  sapiens  from 

0'e^à;,  &C. 


Chapter  IX. 
Of  the  second  class  of  Mutes,  C,  Q,  G,  J. 

THERE  is  an  affinity  or  relation  between  C  and  Q,  as  likewise 
between  G  and  J  consonant.     Besides,  there  is  an  affinity 
between  C  and  G  ;  but  we  must  see  in  what  manner. 

I.  Re- 
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I.    Relation  between  C   and  Q. 

So  great  is  the  relation  between  C  and  Q,  that  several  gram- 
marians have  attempted  to  discard  the  Q  as  a  superfluous  letter, 
pretending  that  the  C  and  the  U  are  sufficient  to  express  the  same 
sound  as  Q.  And  we  see  that  the  Greeks  have  not  this  letter, 
which  was  taken  from  the  Kophe  or  Koppa  of  the  Syrians,  and  in 
French  it  has  no  other  force  than  that  of  the  single  K,  or  that  of  a 
C  before  A,  O,  U. 

Quintilian  asserts,  that  the  letter  K  hath  nearly  the  same  proper- 
ties and  effect  as  Q.  And  Ramus  declares,  that  in  the  university 
of  Paris  the  letter  Q  had  always  the  same  sound  in  Latin  as  it  has 
now  in  French,  till  the  foundation  of  the  royal  professorships,  under 
Francis  I.  So  that  they  said  qalis,  qantus,  qis,  as  we  see  some 
people  pronounce  it  still.  And  he  observes,  that  at  first  every  body 
opposed  the  other  pronunciation,  introduced  by  the  king's  profes- 
sors, as  an  innovation  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  ;  though  after- 
wards it  made  its  way. 

Nevertheless  the  letter  Q  still  retains  the  same  sound  as  K  or  C 
before  O  and  U,  as  we  see  in  quum,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
cum,  pursuant  to  what  hath  been  mentioned  in  the  remarks  on  the 
pronouns,  chap.  1.  num.  4.  And  in  quo  :  hence  Cicero,  as  Quin- 
tilian informs  us,  rallying  a  cook  who  was  intriguing  for  some 
high  preferment,  made  use  of  these  words.  Ego  quoque  tibi  jure 
Javebo,  because  they  could  not  tell  by  the  sound  whether  it  was 
the  particle  quoque,  or  the  vocative  of  coquus,  a  cook. 

But  in  conjunction  with  the  three  first  vowels.  A,  E,  I,  it  has  a 
thicker  and  fuller  sound,  which  is  so  particular,  that  it  cannot  be 
expressed  by  any  Greek  letters,  Duras  Sf  ilia  syllabas  facity  says 
Quintilian,  qucc  ad  conjungendas  demum  subjectas  sibi  vocales  est  utilis, 
alias  supervacua,  ut  equos  ac  equum  scribimus,  cum  ipsce  etiam 
hœ  vocales  duœ  efficiant  sonum,  qualis  apud  Grcccos  itullus  est,  ideoque 
scribi  illorum  litteris  non  potest.  Though  this  sound  proceeds  as  much 
from  the  U  as  from  the  Q,  because  after  a  G  the  U  has  the  same 
effect  in  lingua,  sanguis,  and  others;  and  heretofore  it  had  the 
same  after  S,  siiavis,  suadet,  &c.  which  has  still  continued  in  verse, 
as  we  have  already  observed. 

This  shews  nevertheless  the  unreasonableness  of  some  in  rejecting 
the  Q,  as  of  Varro  according  to  Censorinus,  and  of  Licinius  Calvus 
according  to  Victorinus,  who  never  would  make  use  of  it  ;  for  it  is 
always  of  service,  since  its  office  is  to  unite  the  two  following  vowels 
into  one  syllable,  where  the  C  denotes  they  are  divided.  This 
makes  the  difference  between  the  nominative  qui  and  the  dative  cui, 
between  the  infinitive  sequi,  taken  from  the  verb  sequor,  and  the 
preterite  of  seco,  secui,  and  a  great  many  others.  This  is  further 
confirmed  by  Priscian,  and  by  Terentianus  Maurus,  whom  some 
have  placed  late  in  the  fifth  century,  though  he  must  have  flou- 
rished in  the  middle  of  the  fourth,  since  St.  Austin  quotes  him  as  a 
dead  author  in  books  of  his  that  were  written  before  '590. 

And  so  real  is  this  difference  between  C  and  Q,  that  we  find  the 
antient  poeta  have  put  a  C  where  we  always  write  a  Q,  when  they 

wanted 
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wanted  to  divide  the  words  into  more  syllables  than  they  naturally 
form.     Thus  Lucretiu^  useth  cuïret,  a  trissyllable,  for  quiret. 

— » Confringeie  lit  arcta 

Naturœ  pritniis  portaruiiT  claustra  cuïret. 
And  ^Jius  also  he  made  acua  a  trissyllable,  for  aqua.      And  in  the 
same  manner  Plautus  wanted  to  put  relicnus,  in  his  Cistell.  act.  2. 
sc.  1. 

Quod  dedi  datum  non  vellem,  quod  reUcuum  non  daho. 
Because  if  we  do  not  read  it  thus,  the  verse,  which  is  trochaic,  will 
not  have  its  full  measure. 

II.  Whether  Q  ought  to  pass  for  a  double  letter. 

As  we  have  observed  that  Q  supplied  the  place  of  C  and  U,  there 
are  grammarians  who  insist  on  its  being  a  double  letter,  and  among 
the  rest  Capella,  Diomedes,  and  Longus  ;  an  opinion  wliifch  Vos- 
sius  has  also  favoured.  The  ground  they  go  upon  is,  that  the 
antients  wrote  QI,  Q.M.,  QID,  Szc.  without  a  u^  examples  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  antient  inscriptions,  whence  it  follows, 
say  they,  that  the  U  was  included  in  Q,  and  consequently  that  this 
is  a  double  letter. 

Nevertheless  it  is  bej'ond  all  doubt  that  Q  cannot  be  a  double 
letter,  for  otherwise  the  first  in  aqua,  equus,  and  the  like,  would  be 
long,  whereas  it  is  short  in  verse. 

To  their  arguments  I  shall  give  two  answers  ;  the  first  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  antients  frequently  to  take  a  single  letter  for  the 
characters  which  formed  the  name  of  the  letter  :  putting,  for  in- 
stance, a  K  only  for  Ka  or  Ca,  they  wrote  Knis  for  Kanis^  and 
yet  this  did  not  make  the  K  a  double  letter.  So  that  they  might 
put  likewise  a  q  only  for  qu,  and  qis  for  quis,  &:c. 

And  thence  it  iippears,  to  mention  it  only  b}'  the  way,  that 
when  in  Greek  writings  we  meet  with  o  for  a,  this  o  stands  for  the 
name  of  the  letter,  as  Quintilian  observes  ;  for  its  name  was  ov, 
according  to  Victorinus,  just  as  they  said  /xv,  \v,  ov  ;  the  name 
of  no  letter  whatever  being  formed  by  a  simple  character.  Hence 
the  £  itself  was  called  EI,  as  we  find  in  Eustathius  and  Plutarch  ; 
so  that  sometimes,  when  they  wrote  only  E,  they  pronounced  EI, 
the  single  letter  standing  for  the  name  of  the  letter  itself.  And 
therefore  we  meet  in  Athenaeus  with  aiONTSO  for  A/os/yo-a,  and  in 
the  two  Farnesian  columns,  which  were  removed  from  the  via 
Appia,  TO  TPITO  for  t5  rçira,  HEPOAO  for  u^ùlov,  and  the  like. 

The  second  answer  I  make  to  their  objection  is,  that  when  the 
antients  wrote  qi^,  perhaps  they  pronounced  it  as  if  it  was  a  K, 
and  the  writing  changed  with  the  pronunciation.  Fartasse  etiam  sicut 
scnbebant,  ita  8ç  loquebantur,  says  Quintilian.  And  this  answer 
seems  the  more  exact,  as  in  Gruterus's  inscriptions  we  meet  not 
only  with  q,  but  also  with  c  only,  for  qu  ;  Ciiitus  for  Quintus,  sicis 
for  siquis.  As  on  the  contrary  we  meet  with  Q  only  for  C.  Qur-- 
tins  for  Curtius,  sœqulum  for  sceculum,  mequm  for  niccum  :  and  with 
gu  for  C,  as  liquebit  for  licebit  or  liqebit  ;  which  is  proper  to  be 
observed  in  order  to  correct  a  multitude  of  corrupt  passages. 

III. 

t 
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III.  Of  the  U  which  akvays  accompanies  the  Q. 

But  in  the  present  manner  of  writing  the  Q  is  always  accom- 
panied of  course  by  a  U,  which  has  given  occasion  to  gram- 
marians to  start  a  thousand  idle  questions  :  as  whether  it  be  a 
vowel  or  consonant,  whether  it  forms  position  with  Q  for  the  pre- 
ceding syllable,  or  whether  it  makes  a  diphthong  with  the  follow- 
ing vowel,  &c. 

To  cut  short,  I  say  that  this  U  which  always  accompanies  the 
Q  is  not  a  consonant,  and  therefore  does  not  form  position  ;  and  that 
it  is  a  vowel,  but  a  liquid  vowel,  which  glides  away  so  nimbly 
in  pronouncing  it,  as  to  he  hardly  perceptible,  according  to  Beda  ; 
and  therefore  it  does  not  form  a  diphthong  with  the  following 
vowel,  because  it  loseth  its  whole  force  as  a  letter  in  verse,  amiitit 
vim  Liderce  in  metro,  says  Priscian,  which  made  Donates  believe, 
that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  neither  voiuel  nor  consonant. 

Hereby  we  see  that  Alvarez,  as  well  as  Vossius,  had  very  little 
foundation  to  call  it  a  liquid  consonant,  because,-  if  this  was  the 
case,  it  would  at  least  render  the  first  common  in  aqua,  aquilex, 
aquilo  ;  eques,  equidem,  and  the  like,  which  it  certainly  does  not. 
But  a  stronger  argument  that  this  u  is  only  a  liquid  vowel,  is  that 
being  used  also  after  G,  as  in  anguis,  it  has  been  omitted  in  several 
words  where  it  formerly  took  place,  as  red/go,  extingo,  for  redi- 
guo,  extinguo,  &c.  And  the  French  use  it  thus  not  only  after  Q 
and  G,  as  question,  anguille,  &c.  but  likewise  after  C,  as  cueillir, 
&c.  ; 

IV.  Rehtion  between  C  and  G. 

G  is  only  a  diminution  of  C,  according  to  Quintilian  ;  and 
therefore  there  is  a  very  great  affinity  between  them,  since  of 
xvÇèqi-nrfti  we  make  gubernator,  of  xXsor  gloria,  of  egi  actum,  of  nee 
otium,  negotium,  &c.  And  Quintilian  observes,  that  in  Gains, 
Gneius,  they  did  not  distinguish  whether  it  was  a  C  or  a  G. 
Hence  it  is  that  of  centum  they  formed  quadringenta,  quingenta, 
septingenta,  &c.  Of  porricere  (which  is  still  used  in  regard  to  sa- 
crifices) they  maae  porrigere,  and  the  like. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  letter  G  was  not  invented  till  after  the 
first  Punic  war,  because  we  always  find  a  C  instead  of  G  on  the 
column  called  Kostrata,  which  was  raised  at  that  time  in 
honour  of  Duilius  the  consul,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  capitol 
at  Rome,  as  macistratos,  leciones,  pucnando,  copias  Carta- 
ciNiENsis.  Which  is  impossible  to  account  for,  unless  we  take 
the  C  in  the  same  sound  as  K.  And  it  is  observable  that  Suidas, 
speaking  of  the  crescent  which  the  senators  wore  upon  their  shoes, 
calls  it  TO  'Pai/^iaotoy  xâiTTra,  plainly  shewing  thereby,  that  the  C  and 
K  passed  for  the  same  thing  ;  since  indeed  there  was  no  difference 
between  them  in  the  sound.  For  whereas  at  present  we  greatly 
soften  the  C  before  E  and  1,  pronouncii\g  Cicero  nearly  as  if  it  was 
Sisero,  they  on  the  contrary  pronounced  it  in  this  and  in  all  other 
words,  the  same  as  in  caput  and  in  corpus. 

Vol.  n.  T  I  say 
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I  say  the 'same  of  G,  which  always  retained  the  same  sound. 
For  whereas  we  have  greatly  softened  it  before  e  and  f,  pro- 
nouncing it  in  regis  and  rege,  as  in  the  French  word  regent  and 
reglr  ;  they  on  the  contrary  pronounced  it  every  where  as  in  rego. 

Hence  St.  Ausiin  saith,  Cam  dico  lege,  in  his  duabus  syUabis, 
aliud  Grœciis,  alittd  Latinus  intelligit  ;  giving  us  to  understand, 
that  the  Latins  pranounced  the  ^  as  strong  in  lege,  as  the  Greeks 
in  Atys,  and  that  these  two  words  had  in  his  time  hut  one  and  th« 
same  sound. 

V.  Relation  between  G  and  J  consonant. 

The  soft  pronunciation  which  we  give  to  G,  is  likewise  the 
cause  of  its  having  a  great  relation  to  the  sound  with  which  we 
pronounce  J  cortsonant,  when  followed  by  an  E  or  an  T.  For  we 
sound  regi  like  7-ejicio,  and  rege  like  pejero,  and  so  for  the  rest. 
But  this  soft  pronunciation  of  the  G  is  lost,  when  it  happens  to 
be  followed  by  an  a,  o,  or  u,  as  rcgat,  rego,  regum,  whereas  we  al- 
ways preserve  it  with  the  J  consonant,  as  Jacio,  major  and  mnjuSf 
&c. 

And  if  we  should  be  asked  whether  this  J  consonant  had  really 
this  same  pronunciation  among  the  antients,  we  refer  to  what  has 
been  above  mentioned,  chap.  6.  p.  262. 

VI.  JVhether  the  antients  pronounced  Gn  in  the  manner 

the  French  do  at  present. 

Another  question  may  arise,  whether  the  Romans  pronounced 
the  G  before  n,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Italians  do  at  present, 
and  as  the  French  pronounce  it  in  these  words,  Agnez,  magnifique, 
Espagnol,  &c. 

In  all  probability  they  did  not,  but  pronounced  the  G  in  agnuSf 
as  in  agger,  for  this  other  pronunciation  being  so  particular,  and 
differing  so  greatly  from  the  usual  sound  of  the  G,  the  antients 
would  not  have  failed  to  take  notice  of  it. 

It  is  moreover  observable  that  the  G  is  sounded  so  very  little 
in  these  words  Agnez  and  the  like,  that  it  serves  only  to  denote 
the  liquid  N,  as  the  same  G  in  Italian  is  a  sign  of  the  liquid  L, 
Jigliola,  daugJder.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Spaniards  do  not  use  the 
g  at  all  on  those  occasions,  but  are  satisfied  with  putting  a  small 

tittle  over  the  ??,  to  signify  its  being  a  liquid,  and  that  it  receives 

this  pronunciation,  writing  senor,  and  pronouncing  segnor.  And 
for  this  reason  also  Ramus,  in  his  French  grammar,  useth  a  par- 
ticular mark  for  this  liquid  n  in  French,  without  putting  a  g,  but 
only  a  small  comma  under  the  n. 

VII.  7'hat  there  is  still  a  middle  sound  between  G  and  N, 
which  is  neither  intirely  ojie  nor  the  other,  a?2d  has 
give7i  the  Greeks  occasion  to  change  Ninto  T  before  y^ 
^,  X'  or  I. 

Another  difficulty  may  here  arise,  to  know  whether  the  N  is 
changed   into    r  on  certain  occasions  among  the   Greeks,   as  in 
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«yftXof,  ay^KTx,  ciyw^a,  &c.  and  whether  the  r  be  then  pro- 
nounced as  an  N.  For  it  seems,  says  H.  Stephen,  to  be  a  mistake 
of  the  transcribers,  who  lengthened  the  v  a  little  too  much  in  the 
ligatures  of  the  small  letters,  and  made  a  y  of  it.  Hence  in  MSS. 
in  capitals,  such  as  those  he  made  use  of  in  compiling  his  The- 
saurus, we  find  those  words  intire  with  an  N,  ANTEAOS,  and  the 
like.  Besides,  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Eusebius,  quotes, 
from  an  antient  inscription,  ANKTPA  for  a.yxv^et.  And  indeed, 
addeth  H.  Stephen,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  say  tliat  this  N  should 
be  changed  into  r,  for  no  other  end  but  that  the  r  should  at  the 
same  time  be  pronounced  like  an  N. 

But  in  answer  to  this,  wo  do  not  say  it  is  pronounced  like  a 
Greek  N,  but  as  a  vulgar  n  ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  with  a 
middle  sound  between  the  N  and  the  G,  according  to  Victorinus, 
contemporary  with  Donatus,  St.  Jerome's  master,  who  acknow- 
ledges this  change  of  letters,  and  this  pronunciation  among  the 
Greeks.  Which  made  Scaliger  say,  that  if  we  sometimes  meet 
with  an  N,  this  must  be  rather  deemed  an  error  of  the  tran- 
scribers^ who  imagined  they  should  express  this  sound  better  by 
this  letter,  whereas,  according  to  Vossius,  it  seems  rather  to  re- 
quire a  new  character. 

And  the  Latins  had  something  like  it  m  their  language,  which 
Nigidius,  as  Gellius  observeth,  used  to  call  z.Jahe  N,  as  in  unguis, 
ancora,  increpat,  ingenuiis,  and  others  :  In  his  enim  mm  verum  N,  sed 
adulterinum  ponitur,  these  are  his  words,  Nam  si  ea  littera  esset,  lin- 

fua  palatum  tangeret.  For  which  reason  Varro,  according  to 
'riscian,  lib.  1.  takes  notice  that  Attius  and  the  antients  used  to 
put  two  gg  on  this  occasion,  like  the  Greeks,  writing  aggîdus, 
aggens,  aggerunt,  and  the  like. 


Chapter  X. 
Of  the  third  class  of  Mutes,  which  are  D  and  T. 

TH  E  letter  D  is  only  a  diminution  of  T,  as  G  is  of  C, 
even  according  to  Quintilian.  This  seems  to  favour  those 
who  in  Greek  do  pronounce  the  t  like  a  J  after  a  v,  saying  Trivrcx. 
as  if  it  were  TravSa:  ;  Xcovroi  as  if  it  were  xeovoo;  :  a  softening  that 
perhaps  may  be  admitted,  though  it  is  not  a  fault  to  pronounce 
it  otherwise.  But  even  in  Latin  it  is  very  certain  that  there  is  a 
great  relation  between  those  two  letters,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  are  often  changed  one  for  the  other,  as  at  for  ad  j  which 
made  Quintilian  laugh  at  those  who  scrupled  to  write  them  in- 
differently ;  set  for  sed,  fiant  for  haud,  and  others  in  the  writings 
of  the  antients  :  Quit  for  quid,  adque  for  atgue,  &c.  in  inscriptions 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Fraich  write  voit  with  a  t,  though  it  comes  from    videt 
with  a  d.    And  whenever  the  d  is  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  the 

T2  next 
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next  begins  with  a  vowel  or  an  h  without  being  aspirated,  they 
pronounce  it  h'ke  a  t,  and  say,  for  example,  grant  esprit,  grant 
homme,  though  they  write  grand  esprit,  grand  homme.  WJiich  shews 
that  in  French  we  ought  always  to  lean  harder  upon  the  final  con- 
sonants when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  than  in  any 
other  place. 

In  every  other  respect  the  French  have  almost  intirely  preserved 
the  sound  of"  those  two  letters,  except  in  the  T,  which  is  in  great 
measure  softened,  when  joined  with  an  i,  before  another  vowel, 
where  it  is  sounded  almost  like  the  s  of  the  antients,  pronuntio,  as 
if  it  were  pronunsio.  Wliereas  they  pronounced  it  in  litium,  vitium, 
&c.  all  the  same  as  in ///z5,  vitis  ;  of  which  nobody  can  entertain 
the  least  doubt,  because  this  soft  sound  is  taken  notice  of  by  none 
of  the  antients,  and  moreover  because  it  is  a  constant  maxim,  that 
no.  consonant  hath  two  different  sounds,  either  among  the  Latins 
or  among  the  Greeks,  this  privilege,  as  Lipsius  observes,  being 
reserved  for  the  vowels. 

True  it  is  '  that  we  have  a  fragment  of  one  Papirius  a  gram- 
marian, which  mentions  that  the  ti  before  another  vowel  was 
pronounced  like  tzt,  justitia  like  justitzia.  But  besides  that  this 
pronunciation  does  not  intirely  establish  our's,  this  very  author 
excepts,  among  others,  those  woi-ds.  in  which  an  i  comes  imme- 
diately after  ti,  as  olii,  &c.  Which  shews  that  this  pronunciation 
was  introduced  only  by  degrees,  and  in  proportion  as  the  Latin 
was  corrupted  by  the  mixture  of  foreign  languages.  Hence  also 
it  is.  that  in  the  old  glossaries  we  find  eciam  for  etiam  :  and  in 
Festus,  Murtia  Dea  or  Murcia  (the  goddess  of  sloth)  according  to 
the  observations  of  Scaliger. 


Chapter   XI. 

Of  the  Hissing  Letters. 

UNDER  the  name  of  hissing  letters  we  include  the  S,  and  the 
double  letters  which  are  resolved  by  S. 

I.   Of  t fie  letter  S. 

S  is  called  a  hissing  letter,  because  of  its  sound.  It  has  been 
variously  received  among  the  antients,  some  having  intirely  re- 
jected it,  while  others  affected  to  introduce  it  every  where. 
Pindar  calls  it  )c/ÇSr)Xw.  adulterinam,  and  has  avoided  it  in  almost 
all  his  poems.  Quintilian  says  it  is  harsh,  and  makes  a  disagreeable 
sound  in  the  connexion  of  words.  For  which  reason  it  was  often  in- 
tirely rejected,  dignu',  onmibii\  and  the  like  in  Plautus,  Terence, 
and  elsewhere.  In  some  Latin  authors  it  was  also  changed  into 
T,  in  imitation  of  the  Attics,  as  mertare,  pullare,  aggretus,  for  ?/;«??•- 
sure,  pidsare,  aggressus,  &c. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  affected  to  introduce  it  every  where, 
CasmcencB  for  CamcencSf  dusmosce  for  dutnosce,  &c.     And  Quintilian 

takes 
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takes  notice  that  in  Cicero's  time,  and  afterwards,  they  frequently 
-doubled  it  in  the  middle  of  words,  caussa,  divissiojies,  &c. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  harsh  if  it  be 
too  hissing,  or  too  often  repeated;  which  obhged  tlie  French  to 
soften  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  it  happens  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  two  vowels,  they  pronounce  it  Hke  an  Z,  saying 
niizere,  and  not  missere.  And  this  soft  sound  they  have  introduced 
into  Latin  words,  pronouncing  miseria,  like  the  French  word 
misère,  though  the  Romans  always  sounded  their  S  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  seria,  and  the  like. 

This  letter  had  an  affinity  with  R,  which  is  the  reason  of  there 
being  so  many  nouns  in  ÉR  and  IS,  as  vomer  and  vomis,  ciner 
and  cinis,  volucer  and  volucris,  saluber  and  salubris,  ptdver  and 
pidvis,  and  many  others,  where  we  must  also  suppose  the  change 
of  E  into  I,  of  which  we  have  taken  notice  above.  Others  are 
in  OS  and  in  OR  ;  labos  and  labor,  honos  and  honor,  &c. 

The  Attics  were  also  used  to  put  the  a-  for  ç,  xç^rnv  for  uppm, 
masculus  ;    ^«tfaxXéos  for  ^(xppxXiof,   audax,  &c.     Thus  from  rvca-if 
comes  turris ;  from  î'a-u   (of  which  they  made  icroyLott)  ero  ;  from    )) 
v^cia-oy,  porrtim  ;  from  xcXrn:,  celer,  and  the  like.     And  so  from  Fu- 
tius,  Furius  ;    Valesius,  Valerius,  &c. 

But  S  had  likev/ise  a  relation  to  D,  as  appears  even  by  the  Z, 
which  includes  both  these  letters,  as  we  shall  demonstrate  in  the 
following  numbers  ;  by  the  increase  of  several  Greek  and  Latin 
nouns,  clamis,  clamydis,  for  cla})!is,  Î/S  ;  lapis,  lapidis,  &c.  (whereto 
we  may  refer  litis,  ditis,  militis,  and  the  like,  because  of  the 
above-mentioned  affinity  between  D  and  T)  by  the  compounding 
particles,  assumo  for  adsumo  ;  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  verbs,  cllw, 
cano,  ucru;  Itido,  lusi,  &c.  and,  in  tine,  by  divers  particular  words, 
as  from  edit  comes  est,  he  eats,  by  Syncope,  for  esit. 
II.  Of  the  Double  Letters. 
The  double  letters  always  include  the  S,  and  therefore  in  great 
measure  partake  of  its  hissing. 

The  Greeks  have  three,  Z,  S,  "?;  but  the  Latins  have  only 
two,  X  and  Z  ;  which  is  the  case  of  most  of  tbe  vulgar  lan- 
guages. 

The  X  is  equivalent  to  cs,  as  dux  for  dues,  for  which  reason  it 
makes  ducis  in  the  genitive  ;  and  likewise  to  gs,  as  rex  for  regs, 
(notwithstanding  what  Vossius  says)  for  which  reason  it  makes 
regis  in  the  genitive.  For  since  G  and  C  have  so  great  an  affinity, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  and  since  they  are  so  frequently 
changed  one  for  the  other,  as  iiegligo  for  nee  lego,  there  is  a  very 
strong  probability  that  the  same  double  letter  is  also  capable  of 
expressing  them  both. 

This  X  was  sometimes  put  with  a  C,  as  vicxiT,  juncxit,  and     , 
sometimes  with  an  S,  as  cappadoxs,  conjuxs,  &c.     S.  Isidore 
takes  notice  that  it  did  not  obtain  before  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
Victorinus  informs  us  that  Nigidius  would  never  make  use  of  it. 

The  Z  had  a  softer  sound  than  X,  for  which  reason  Quintilian 
calls  it  moUissimiim  S;  suavissimum.    Yet  this  is  not  the  same  sound 

as 
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as  we  give  it  at  present,  which  is  only  a  moiety  of  the  S.  Beside 
this  it  had  something  of  the  D,  but  with  a  very  soft  pronunciation; 
Mezentius,  as  if  Medsentius  ;  Zethus,  as  if  Dsethus,  &c. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Dorians  changed  this  letter  into  SD,  whe- 
ther in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  ir^vyhs  for  ^vyos,  or  in  the 
middle,  as  a-up/o-Sw  for  avçl^u.  Not  that  the  ^  was  equivalent  to 
c-S,  as  Vossius  remarks  in  the  first  book  of  his  grammar  ;  but  by- 
reason  of  a  kind  of  transposition  (ir  Metathesis;  both  Flaccus  and 
Longus  observing,  that  as  the  X  began  with  a  C,  in  like  manner 
the  Z  ought  to  begin  with  D;  so  that  all  the  double  letters  end 
with  S.  Yet  Erasmus  and  Ramus  pretend  the  contrary,  and  Sex- 
tus  Empiricus  endeavours  to  prove  against  the  torrent  of  gramma- 
rians, that  ^  was  as  much  equivalent  to  al  as  to  "èa. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  /E,;lians  also  changed  the  §  into  ^,  as 
^«^âxxt/»  for  oiaQay^Km,  calumniari  ;  from  whence  they  took  l^aQoXos 
for  diaholis,  which  we  meet  with  in  S.  Cyprian  and  S.  Hilary  ;  and 
which  Erasmus  renders  delatoreni  or  calumniatorem,  and  Budeus  ad- 
versariu77i,  and  is  the  usual  word  by  which  S.  Paulinus  distinguishes 
the  evil  spirit.  • 

The  Latins  likewise  have  frequently  changed  this  |  into  D,  and 
sometimes  into  S,  taking  odor,  from  o^eiy,  and  from  /xa^a,  massa  ; 
from  -ETajTf  .'^w,  pair  issu,  &c. 

The  Z  had  also  the  like  affinity  with  G.  Hence  it  is,  as  Sca- 
liger  observeth,  that  when  the  modern  Greeks  would  express  the 
month  called  Giumadi,  they  write  ^/«ptâ^/,  and  to  express  a  Per- 
sian or  a  foreigner  by  the  word  Agtaim,  they  write  'a^<x/x/.  This 
was  even  customary  among  the  antients,  as  Capella  observeth. 
Z,  says  this  author,  h  Gracis  venit,  licet  etiam  ipsi  frimo  G  Greecâ 
ntebantur  ;  nam  rETYM  dicebant,  nunc  ZETUM  dicimus.  The 
Latins  also  of  ^sZyos  have  made  jugum,  of  fxg/^o»,  majiis,  and  the 
like,  where  the  J  consonant  had  nearly  the  same  sound  as  ^.  The 
Italians,  to  express  the  J  consonant,  prefix  a  G,  and  pronounce  it 
like  dg  ;  they  write  Giacomo,  but  pronounce  Dgiacomo  for  JacomOf 
James.  And  it  is  observable  likewise  in  French,  that  they  who 
cannot  pronounce  the  G,  or  the  J  consonant  before  e  and  i,  (be- 
cause these  letters  require  to  be  sounded  with  a  kind  of  hissing) 
pronounce  exactly  a  Z,  as  when  they  say,  le  zibet,  du  zinzembre^ 
des  zettons,  ze  ne  sçai,  zirai  là,  instead  of  gibet,  du  gingembre,  des 
jettons,  &c. 

By  all  these  relations  we  find  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Z,  which 
in  Greek  ought  to  chnracterise  the  fourth  conjugation,  because  it 
is  the  fourth  consonant  of  their  alphabet,  is  also  changed  into  two 
<T  in  the  present  ;  that  is,  that  the  verbs  of  this  conjugation  ter- 
minate in  ^w  or  a-o-w.  We  find  likewise  why  gome  take  now  and 
then  a  t,  and  others  now  and  tlien  a  y,  for  the  characteristic  of 
their  second  aorist.  This  is  intirely  owing  to  the  affinity  betwixt 
the  ^  and  those  other  two  letters;  which  may  be  observed  in  a 
single  word  ;  for  what  the  Latins  call  viridarium,  the  Italians  cail 
vernier i,  and  the  French  un  verger. 
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Chapter  XII. 
Of  the  aspiration  H. 

GRammarians  are  in  doubt  whether  H  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  the  letters  or  not,  because  they  say  it  is  only  an 
aspiration. 

We  acknowledge  that  H  is  only  an  aspiration,  but  we  add  that 
it  is  a  real  letter  nevertheless,  because  every  character  instituted 
by  mankind,  to  apprize  us  of  some  change  in  the  pronunciation, 
ought  to  be  deemed  a  real  letter,  especially  where  it  has  a  place 
in  the  alphabet  among  the  rest,  as  we  see  that  H  has.  And  in- 
deed it  is  very  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  H  is  not  a  real  letter, 
because  of  its  being  only  an  aspiration,  since  we  see  that  the 
oriental  languages  have  three  or  four  letters  which  they  call  gut- 
turals, to  express  only  the  different  aspirations. 

The  H  supplies  in  Latin  the  rough  breathings  and  the  aspirate 
consonants  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  thus  it  has  two  general  uses  ;  the 
1.  before  vowels  in  the  beginning  of  syllables,  a&  in  honor,  hœdus^ 
prehendo  ;  the  2.  after  consonants,  as  in  ihrontis,  Rhodus, phUosophuSy 
charitas. 

l.OfH  before  Vowels. 

With  regard  to  the  former  use  the  French  have  greatly  changed 
the  pronunciation  of  this  letter  in  Latin  words,  and  preserved  it 
only  in  some  French  words.  For  in  Latin  they  hardly  pronounce 
it  at  all,  as  in  honor,  homo,  humor  ;  and  in  French  it  is  entirely 
lost  in  these  very  words,  honneur,  homme,  humeur  ;  and  in  most 
words  borrowed  from  the  Latin  or  the  Greek,  pronouncing  them  as 
if  there  were  no  H,  but  merely  onneur,  umeur,  omme,  &c. 

Now  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  was  not  the  Roman  way 
of  pronouncing,  but  that  they  sounded  the  H  with  as  strong  an 
aspiration  as  it  is  sounded  in  words  purely  French,  such  as  la  har- 
diesse, la  halcbarde,  la  hauteur,  &c.  And  perhaps  they  gave  it  even 
a  stronger  aspiration. 

This  appears  by  two  clear  and  irrefragable  authorities.  The  1. 
of  St.  Austin,  who,  complaining  to  the  Supreme  Being  that  man- 
kind were  more  diligent  observers  of  the  rules  of  grammar  than 
of  his  divine  laws,  mentions  that  they  were  so  exact  in  this  pro- 
nunciatioi\  ;  Ut  qui  ilia  sonorum  Vetera  placita  teneat,  aut  doceatf 
says  he,  si  contra  disciplinam  Grammaticam,  sine  aspiratione  primer 
syllabœ,  Ominem  dixerit,  magis  displiceat  hominibus,  quàm  si  contra 
tua  prcecepta  hominem  oderit,  cam  sit  homo.     Conf.  1.  c.  18. 

The  second  authority  is  of  Catullus,  who  rallies  a  person  for 
introducing  the  letter  h  into  every  word.  For  the  raillery  is  not 
because  he  pronounced  the  A  in  a  different  manner  from  others, 
but  because,  as  the  h  had  something  of  a  harsh  sound,  he  offended 
the  ear  by  putting  it  where  it  ought  not  to  be. 

\  ChoBï- 
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Chorrimoda  dicebat,  si  guando  coramoda  veliet 

Dicere,  Sç  hinsidias  ylrrius-,  insidias  : 
Et  turn  mirificè  sperctbat  se  esse  locutum, 

Cum  giiantum  poterat  dixerat  hinsidias. 
Credo,  sic  mater,  sic  liber  avunculus  ejus, 

Sic  maternus  avus  dixerat  atque  avia. 
Hoc  misso  in  Syriam,  reqiiierant  omnibus  aures, 

Audibant  eadem  hœc  leniter  Sç  leviter. 
Nee  sibipost  ilia  metuebant  talia  verba  : 
Ciirn  subjtb  affertur  nuntius  horribilis, 
Joniosjluctus  postquam  illuc  Arrius  isset. 

Jam  non  lonios  esse,  sed  Hionios.  Carm.  S5. 
Here  a  person  may  ask  in  what  manner  this  H  ought  to  be  pro* 
Bounced,  when  it  is  before  words  beginning  with  an  i  aspirated 
in  Greek,  as  Hieronymus,  Hierusnlem,  &c.  One  would  think  that, 
since  I  is  never  a  consonant  in  the  Greek  language,  and  that 
even  the  Latins,  as  already  hath  been  observed,  gave  it  a  softer 
sound  than  we,  this  I  ought  always  to  pass  for  a  vowel,  though 
with  the  aspiration,  and  that  we  ought  to  say  Hieronyyntm,  Hierti- 
salem,  &c.  just  as  Arrius  said  Hionios,  when  be  wanted  to  aspirate 
the  I  of  lonios  ;  and  since  even  the  modern  Jews  pronounce  their 
Jod  in  this  manner. 

Yet  the  practice  is  various  upon  this  head,  some  pronouncing  it 
as  a  vowel,  while  others  give  it  the  whole  force  of  a  J  consonant, 
as  if  it  were  Ger animus,  just  as  the  French  always  say  Gerème^ 
Gerusalem,  &c.  wherein  we  must  conform  to  the  custom  of  vulgar 
languages. 

II.  Of  H  after  Consonants. 

In  regard  to  H  after  consonants,  Cicero  de  Orafore  observes  that 
the  antients  did  not  make  use  of  it,  and  that  they  only  put  it 
pfter  vovi'els,  which  made  him  inclined  to  say  pukros,  triumpos, 
Cartaginem,  &c.  But  that  at  length  having  reserved  the  specu- 
lation of  these  things  to  himself,  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  custom 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  practical  part  and  to  pronunciation; 
however  that  they  still  continued  to  say  Orcinos,  Matoncs,  Otones, 
Ccepiones,  sepidcra,  coronas,  lacrymas,  without  H,  because  this  gave 
no  offence  to  the  ear. 

Quintilian  moreover  affirms  that  the  antients  used  frequently  to 
drop  it  before  vowels,  saying  ccdos,  ircos,  &c.  whereas  in  his  time 
they  were  fallen  into  the  opposite  excess,  saying,  chorona,prcechones, 
and  the  like.  But  we  must  consider  the  language,  as  it  was  in  its 
purity.  .  J  .         t. 

Therefore  as  this  H  after  consonants  was  introduced  into  the 
Latin  tongue  merely  to  supply  the  Greek  aspirates,  it  seems  as  if 
it  ought  to  be  put  only  after  the  four  consonants,  C,  P,  T,  R  ; 
though  this  happens  (at  least  in  regard  to  the  three  last)  only  in 
Greek  or  foreign  words. 
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III.  Of  the  pronunciatio7i  of  CH. 

CH  is  pronounced  differently  in  Latin  and  in  French.  For  it» 
Latin  it  is  always  pronounced  like  a  K,  making  no  difference  with 
the  C,  except  before  the  vowels  E  and  I,  or  the  diphthong,  ce,  ce, 
before  which  the  C  is  pronounced  like  an  antient  S,  as  already 
hath  been  observed  ;  whereas  the  CH  always  preserves  its  sound  of 
K;  AchiUps  and  Achates  being  pronounced  in  the  same  manner. 

But  in  French  the  genuine  sound  of  CH  before  all  vowels,  is 
that  which  obtains  in  char,  cher,  chiche,  chose,  chu,  chou.  For 
which  reason,  though  we  have  retained  this  h  with  the  other  con- 
sonants in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  which  begin  with  an 
aspirate,  yet  one  would  imagine  it  ought  to  be  omitted  with  the 
C,  as  in  caractère,  colère,  Baccus,  and  such  other  words,  to  prevent 
the  mistakes  of  the  unlearned,  who  being  unacquainted  with  the 
derivation  of  those  words,  might  pronounce  cha  instead  of  ca^ 
cho  instead  of  co,  and  chus  instead  of  ens.  And  this  is  tlie  opinion 
of  Mons.  do  Vaugelas  in  his  remarks  on  the  French  tongue,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader. 

And  indeed  there  is  the  greatest  probability  that  both  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  strangers  to  this  pronunciation,  since  it  is  so 
particular  to  the  French  tongue,  that  the  Italians,  in  order  to  ex- 
press it,  write  sci,  as  sciolere,  sciaractere,  &c.  Though  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  Greek  X  and  the  Ch  of  the  Latins  were  pro- 
nounced differently  from  the  Greek  >i«7r7r«  and  the  Latin  K  or 
C  before  any  vowel  whatever,  that  is,  by  giving  it  a  strong  aspi- 
ration :  for  otherwise  Catullus  could  not  have  censured  a  man  for 
saying  chommoda  instead  of  commoda,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  epi- 
gram above  quoted. 

IV.  Of  the  pronunciation  of  PH. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  Ph  :  for  we  pronounce  it 
like  F,  saying  philosophie,  as  if  it  were  JilosGphie.  Whereas  the 
antients  pronounced  it. almost  like  a  P  with  an  aspiration,  p-hi' 
losop-hia,  or  rather J'hilosq/hia,  since  it  partook,  as  it  still  does  par- 
take, of  the  nature  of  jf  in  its  aspiration,  and  yet  had  not  the 
same  sound  as  it,  as  appears  by  the  above  quoted  testimony  of 
Cicero,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  laughed  at  a  Greek  for 
giving  the  sound  of  4>  to  F,  pronouncing  Fundanius  at  if  it  were 
^undanius,  that  is  Fhundanius. 

V.  Of  TH  and  RH. 

In  regard  to  Tk  in  theatrum,  thesaurus,  and  Bh  in  Rhodus  and 
the  like,  the  H  is  hardly  perceived  in  the  modern  prohunciation 
of  the  Latin,  though  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  antients,  and  in  the  Greek  these  aspirations  are  to  be  ob- 
served. 

VI.  From 
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VI.  From  whence  the  Lathis  borrowed  this  aspiration  H. 

The  Latins  borrowed  their  H  from  the  Greek  Ht<z,  as  the 
Greeks  had  borrowed  it  of  the  Phœnicians,  and  these  of  the 
Syrians,  v;ho  formerly  said  Heta  instead  of  Heth.  Which  evidently 
shews  that  we  ought  to  pronounce  Eta  in  Greek,  and  not  Ita. 

But  at  first  this  H  was  used  only  as  an  aspiration  ;  for  which 
reason  they  wrote  HEPOAO  for  i^ù^ov,  HOAOI  for  hlZ,  HEKaton 
for  eKxrlv,,  centum  ;  whence  it  comes  that  the  H  formerly  signified 
a  hundred,  as  the  first  letter  of  that  word,  pursuant  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Longus,  Scaurus,  and  Priscian. 

They  likewise  used  to  put  the  H  with  the  weak  consonants,  in- 
stead of  the  aspirates,  which  were  not  invented  till  some  time  after 
by  Palaraedes  ;  so  that  they  wrote  THEOX  for  0EO2  and  the  like. 

VII.  Of  some  relations  between  the  H  ajid  the  Malic 
dlgammay  which  at  length  was  changed  into  V  con- 
sonant^ and  into  |3. 

But  it  is  further  observable,  according  to  S.  Isidorus,  whom 
Cheke  and  Vossius  have  followed,  that  from  the  H  arose  thé 
mark  of  breathings  ;  for  splitting  it  in  two,  at  first  they  made  F 
for  the  rough  breathing,  and  j  for  the  smooth,  which  were  after- 
wards rounded,  in  order  to  give  to  the  former  the  following 
mark  ',  and  to  the  latter  that  of  a  comma.  This  is  further  con- 
firmed by  antient  editions,  and  among  others  by  Aldus's  Hesy- 
chius,  where  the  different  breathings  of  the  Greek  words  are 
marked  by  these  two  moieties  of  the  H,  namely  f  and  ^.  And 
if  we  examine  strictly,  we  shall  find  that  from  the  former  moiety 
was  taken  our  small  h,  where  they  only  lengthened,  the  second 
instead  of  a  transverse  line.  And  to  this  same  reason  it  is  owing, 
that  the  C  in  vulgar  languages  was  sometimes  no  more  than  a 
mark  of  aspiration,  or  of  a  stronger  sound,  as  we  still  see  in  Clo- 
taire,  which  is  the  same  as  Lotaire  ;  in  Clovix,  which  is  the  same 
as  Lovis  or  Loiiys  and  the  like. 

But  as  this  mark  of  aspiration  was  not  rounded  in  the  begin- 
ning, perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  that  the  digamma  F,  which 
represented  nearly  the  first  half  of  an  H,  hath  oftentimes  passed 
for  a  rough  breathing,  as  appears  in  Fe^îv^j  for  IxÉvn,  Fa/fiiv»)  for 
siç4in,  &c.  And  neither  this  digamma,  nor  the  Attic  H  made 
any  position  in  verse,  as  Priscian  observeth  ;  which  the  Romans 
have  followed,  their  h  having  no  power  to  render  a  syllable  long  by 
position. 

The  mutual  affinity  between  these  two  letters  is  the  reason  that 
even  in  Latin  they  have  been  frequently  put  for  one  another  -yfa- 
dum  for  hcedum,Jirciim  for  hirctim,Jariohini  for  hariolum,  Jbstem  for 
hostem,  heminas  ïorfeminas,  hebris  (or  febris,  and  the  like. 

But  this  digamma  used  also,  though  not  so  often,  to  be  put  for 
a  soft  breathing,  as  F/X^oç  for  îxxèç,  sfrabus,  squint-eyed.  It  was 
customary  likewise  to  insert  it  in  the  middle  of  words,  to  prevent 
the  hiatus  or  concurrence  of  vowels,  as  ^F/y  for  on,  from  whence 

comes 
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comes  ovis,  »Fox  for  Zo»,  from  whence  ovtnn.    Where  we  see  also 
that  the  V  consonant  has  ever  supplied  the  place  of  this  digamma. 

It  is  owing  to  all  these  relations  that  the  rough  breathing,  the 
H,  the  digamma,  and  the  V  consonant,  are  oftentimes  con- 
founded and  interchanged  for  one  another.  For  example,  of 
'Enro]  or  Fe»£To<  the  Latins  have  made  Heneti  or  Veneti.  In  the 
same  manner  from  '£?•/«  or  Ft,-/»  cometh  Vtsta  ;  from  lo-S^y  or 
Ffo-S^j-,  vestis  ;  from  taç,  5^ ,  or  F«^,  ver  ;  from  fc-ttîga.  or  Yia-niqxy 
vesperaj  and  so  for  the  rest.  But  sometimes  this  digamma,  or 
this  rough  breathing,  is  changed  into  0,  as  Passerat  sheweth  in 
his  treatise  of  letters  ;  fifiru^  for  pr^ruq,  fi^ôloi  for  fo^ns.  Which 
particularly  obtained  among  the  Cretans,  who  said  iCov  or  wÇtcv 
for  ovum,  and  the  like,  always  putting  a  )3  instead  of  the  digamma  s 
whence  perhaps  ariseth  the  mistake  of  pronouncing  fi  like  a  V 
consonant. 

Now  these,  as  well  as  most  of  the  preceding  variations,  are 
proper  to  be  observed,  not  only  in  order  to  discover  the  origin 
and  derivation  of  words,  but  likewise  to  understand  divers  obscure 
passages,  to  correct  such  as  have  been  corrupted,  and  to  decipher 
the  antient  manuscripts.  Therefore  to  facilitate  the  use  of  theoi, 
I  have  subjoined  the  following  table,  where  the  most  considerable 
of  these  variations  will  appear  immediately  at  a  sinj^le  glance; 
though  1  did  not  intend  to  include  them  all,  but  only  the  most 
necessary.  And  here  you  are  to  observe,  that  when  1  shew  that 
one  letter  may  be  put  for  another,  as  E  for  K,  Jaciem  for  Jhciam, 
this  means  that  we  may  genei*ally  conclude  vice  versa,  as  A  for 
E,  inars  for  iners,  halare  for  belare  ;  and  the  same  may  be  gaid  of 
others  which  I  mentioned  above,  though  I  have  not  inserted  them 
in  this  table  ;  having  been  satisfied,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  with 
taking  notice  only  «rf"  the  most  oaual  and  most  remarkable  manner 
of  writing. 
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Eidem /or  idem.    Leitem /or  litem,  Ubei,  &<•, 
Vowel,     jI.  Maii'a,  Caiïus,  eiius, /or  Maia,  Caius,  &c. 

Jous/or  jus.  Souo,  quicuonqu  ; /or  suo,quicunq; 

Juus/or  jus.  Arbitratuu,  luuit,/orarbitratu,luit. 

Vicxit,juncxit, /or  vixit,  junxit,  &c. 

Quotiens/or  quoties. 

ExsiguntjCxsercere.  Amasso/oramaso.o/amaro. 

Quips /or  quis.     Obstendit/or  ostendlt. 

StI  is /or  lis. 

Tuad/r  tua.     Plebed,  marid,  estod. 

Leibertated /or  libertate. 

\  Postidea/or  postea.     Indotestato  for  intestato. 

Fen  us /or  fœnus.     Popli /or  popoli. 
Adicito,subice,reice; /or  Adjicito,subjice,rejice. 
Osa /or  ossa.     Clase,  jusit;  for  classe,  jussit, 
Acera /or  acerra. 
Peiex /or  pel  lex. 
A.  Faciem /or  faciam,  &c. 

1.  Lfbei,  Meuerva,  prîEsentebos  ;  /or  prsesentibus. 
E.  Versus,  vosler  ;  for  Versus,  vester. 
V.  Servos,  volnus/or  Servi;?.     Dicont/or  dicunt. 
Vowel,      I  O,        for     AV.  Coda/or  cauda  ;  plostrum/or  plaustrum,  Soc. 
OEa«c^OI,/orV.  Coerare,/or  curare.  Oilier,  oitile,/or  utier,  utile. 
V,        Jot         E.  Dicuudo,  faciundo,  ferundo  ; /or  dicendo,  &c. 
V,        for  I.  Optumus,  Maxnmws,  aestumare. 

V,        for         O.  Adulescens,  epistula  ;  for  adolescens,  &c. 
kU,       for        Y.  jEguptus,  Sulla,  Surius;  /or  iEgyptus,  &c. 
/"B,        for        P.  Obtimus/or  optimiis. 

C,  /or        G.  Cenas,  lece,  lecio  ;  for  Genas,  lege,  legio. 

D,  for        L.  Fidius,  dinguaj  for  Filius,  lingua. 
D,        for         R.  Fedetrius /or  feretrius. 
F,        for         B.  Af  virod /or  ab  viro.     Sifilus/or  sibilns. 

Consonant,  j  L,  for  D.  Délicat /or  dedicat. 

L,  for  R.  Conflacuit  for  confracuit. 

Q,  for  C.  Pequnia/or  pecunia. 

R,  for  D.  Arlabi,  arfinis; /)r  Adiabi,  adfinis. 

S,  for  D.  Assum,  asversa  ;  for  Adsum,  adversa. 

S,  for  R.  Asa,  casmen,  minose;  for  Ara,  carmen,  minore. 

T,  for  D.  Alexanter,  Cassantra,  Set  for  sed.  Quit/or  quid. 

^V,  for  B.  Vobem /or  bovem. 

TTiey  have  also  frequently  preserced  the  final  letters  of  prepositions  in  com- 
pound Kords  without  changing  them,  Inlustris,  affectus,  Conlega,  &c. 

5  Ausom  for  aurum.     Exfociont  fur  effugiunt.    Prodigos /or  prodi- 
^ujn,  as  ^g^g 

r  Adecilo/or  adicito.  Addeictos  fur  addictus.  Continoeis  for  continuis.  Dei- 
\  cundo/or  dicendo.  Endo/or  in.  Fasis /or  farris.  Fousiosos /or  furiosus.  Max- 
<  s iimo /or  maximo.  Oloi /or  illi.  Poplos /or  populus.  Poplei /or  populi.  Prae- 
J  seted /or  praesente.  Proxsumos /or  proximus.  Sopera /or  supra.  Faxsit /or 
^fecerit.    Rupsit /or  ruperit    Jousit,  jousus, /or  Jussit,  &c. 
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Chapter  XIH. 
Of  the  genuine  Orthography  to  he  observed  at  present, 

SUCH  was  the  manner  of  writing  that  obtained  among  the 
antients.  But  as  custom  has  departed  in  many  things  froni 
that  antiquity,  we  must  see  which  is  the  genuine  orthography,  to 
be  observed  at  present  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

Orthography  may  be  known  either  by  reason,  or  b}^  authority. 

By  Reason,  when  we  consider  the  analogy  of  the  language 
and  the  origin  of  words:  thus  we  have  shewn  in  the  Preterites, 
vol.  1.  p.  2.57.  that  su7no  makes  sumsi  and  rtot  sumpsi.  Thus  we 
know  that  gratia  is  written  with  a  T,  because  it  comes  from 
grahis  J  and  that  audacla  on  the  contrary  is  written  with  a  C,  be- 
cause it  comes  from  aitdax,  acis.  And  we  learn  that  delicice  ought 
to  be  writ  with  a  C,  because  it  comes  from  dclkatus  ;  that  we 
ought  to  write  vindico,  and  not  vendico,  as  it  is  in  most  books,  be- 
cause we  say  vindicice,  and  they  both  come  from  vindex. 

To  reason  also  we  ought  to  refer  the  distinction  which  we  find 
between  certain  words,  as  between  ara  and  haraf  between  abeo 
and  habeo,  and  the  like. 

By  Authority,  when  we  follow  the  manner  of  writing  most 
usual  in  good  authors,  as  when  vve  write  caussa,  caussœ,  because 
thus  we  find  it  in  antient  inscriptions,  in  Cicero,  Virgil,  and 
Quintilian. 

But  as  there  are  many  words,  concerning  which  the  learned 
are  divided,  and  others  that  are  written  two  different  ways,  for 
instance,  neglego  or  iiegligo,  Iieri  or  here,  we  shall  therefore  subjoin 
an  orthographical  list  of  the  best  authprity. 

List  of  some  particular  words,  whose  orthography  may 
be  depended  upon. 

*  Erius   and   JEtherius  ought  to  be  Arcesso  is   better  than  accerso,  be- 

■^  written   with  an  i   in  the    pennl-  cause  it  comes  from  arcio,  compounded 

tima,    according   to   Aldus  ;    and    the  of  ar  for  ad,  and  of  do,  to  call.     For 

antient  copies    favour  it,  as  also   the  the  r  used  to  be  pi>t  for  d,   as  we  shall 

Greek   analogy    àéoioj,    àifli^to?.       Yet  see   presently.     This   verb   hath  been 

we   may  write  them   with    an   E,    as  already   taken   notice  of  in  the    Pre- 

well  because  we   find  it  thus  written  terites.      There    are    some    who    dis- 

in    so0ie   antient  copies,    as    because  tinguish  between  these  two  words,  ais 

they  are  more  consonant  to  the  Latin  Charisius,   Diomedes,   and    Agroetius, 

analogy,   which  says,  igneus,   malleus,  who  pretend  that  accerso  is  taken  for 

&c.  to   bring  of*  to  call  ;    and  arcesso  for  to 

Anachorita    is    commonly   written  accuse,  to  appeal,  or  to  repel.     But  Ter. 

with   an  i,  and  thus  we  find  it  in  St.  Scaurus  and  Velius  Longus  reject  this 

Jerom    and  in  Calepine.     Yet  it  would  distinction,  affirming    that    whichever 

be  better  with   an  E,  because  it  does  way    it   be   written,     it   preserves   the 

not  come  from  àva^ùo^H^ai,  recederefacio,  same  signification,   and  is    never  taken 

but  from  iva^x^ïia,  recede.  for  arcere,   to  repel,  or  keep  off.     And 

Appur.Eius,  see  lower  down,  Sail.  therefore  it  ought  to  be  wrote  according 

Apsis  or  Absis,  see  the  Hétéroclites.  to  its  real  derivation. 

Artus 
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Artus  occurs  in  antient  manuscripts 
for  Arctus,  close,  na/rta»,.  though  we 
cannot  condemn  the  latter,  which  was 
first  introduced  for  the  saice  of  distin- 
guishing it  from  artus,  a  joint. 

AucTOR.  When  it  comes  from  au- 
geo,  there  is  no  sort  of  <!oiibt  but  it 
ought  to  take  a  C,  as  auctor  patrimo- 
nii: or  auctor,  an  auctioneer  (seethe 
Preterites,  vol,  1.  p.  294.)  But  when 
it  is  taken  for  the  person  who  begins, 
or  is  the  author  of  a  thing,  then  there 
is  some  doubt.  The  antient  inscriptions 
and'MSS.  make  use  of  C  even  in  this 
sense  ;  which  Vossius  in  his  Etymolo- 
gist approves  of.  And  others  give  also 
this  reason,  that  it  is  then,  quasi  AcToa. 
But  in  French  we  ought  always  to  write 
it  without  either  C  or  H.  Auteur, 
Autorité,  &.c. 

Benivouis  occurs  in  antient  wri- 
ters for  Benevolos.  And  reason  seems 
to  confirm  it,  because  the  E  is  fre- 
quently changed  into  I  in  composition. 
"Senivolus,  says  Beda  in  his  Orthogra- 
phy, and  malivolus,  malijicus,ja'ft  a.s  of 
pace  is  formed  pacificus. 

BuciNA  was  said  for  Buccina,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Isidorus.  And  thus  we 
find  it  in  antient  MSS.  and  inscrip- 
tions. 

C^sTUS  and  Cestus,  which  a  great 
many  confound,  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished, according  to  Servius.  For 
the  latter  is  feminine,  and  signifies  the 
waist  of  a  new  married  woman,  er  of 
Venus,  and  comes  from  xjvteTv,  pun- 
gere,  because  it  was  marked  witli  little 
points.  But  the  former  is  masculine, 
signifying  the  arms  of  fencers,  and 
comes  from  cedo. 

Sin  ciudo  Jidit  pugnam  committere 
(         cwstu,  Virg. 

CETERA,  because  it  is  said  for  K) 
ïri^a,  though  we  find  it  with  a  simple 
e  in  old  MSS.  and  inscriptions. 

Cecîdi,  and  not  CiCiDi,  with  <p, 
though  it  comes  from  cœdo,  beeanse 
the  ce  is  what  is  changed  into  i  long, 
and  the  first  syllable  is  only  an  augment. 
See  the  Preterites,  v.  1.  p.  172. 

Cœlum,  because  it  comes  from  xeTXoy, 
tavum. 

Cœpi,  to  signify  /  have  begun,  from 
the  old  verb  cœpio.  For  cpi  come» h 
from  cnpio.  See  the  Preterites,  rule  28, 
vol.  1.  p.  210. 

CoNVicitJM  ought  to  be  written 
with  a  C  and  not  with  a  T  in  the  pe- 
oultima,  either  because  it  comes  from 
liicus,  according  to  Festus,  or  because 
it  is  said  for  convocium,  according  to 


Labeo,  by  reason  it  is  only  a  conftisiou 
of  sounds  and  reproaches. 

CoLciTA  is  better  than  Coi.citra, 
according  to  Vçssius,  a  mattress,  a 
feather  bed. 

DisTRicTUs  and  Destrictus,  are 
both  good.  But  Phrigius  will  have 
it  that  the  latter  ought  ever  to  be 
wrote,  having  the  authority  of  antient 
MSS. 

Edepol  and  uot  Oedepol,  as  some 
pretend  who  derive  it  from  ab  œde  Pol- 
lua-, but  it  is  compounded  of  three 
words,  me,  deus,  Pollux,  sup.  adjuvet. 
Therefore  edepol  is  for  ntedepol,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  stiil  say  ecaslor  or 
mccaslor,  for  me  Castor,  sup.  adjuvet. 
which  are  forws  of  swearing  in  use 
among  the  antient'?. 

Ephebium  or  Ephbbecm,  is  the  ge- 
nuine writing;  as  in  Greek  t<^fiBin  or 
t<pn0Mv,  and  not  Epheebeum,  or  EphC' 
bcpum,  as  some  will  have  it. 

Epistula  and  Adulescens  ever  occur 
with  a  U  in  antient  copies.  But 
epistnla  and  adulescens  are  become  so 
familiar  at  present,  that  it  would  seem 
grating  to  the  ear  to  pronounce  them 
otherwise, 

Ethica  is  better  than  /Ethica, 
says  Vo^s'us,  because  it  comes  from 
JiâixA.  Yet  there  are  many  who  write 
it  with  te,  fir  which  reason  one  may 
doubt  whether  we  might  rot  comply 
with  this  custom;  just  as  we  may 
write  sccc'^a  in  compliance  with  cus- 
tom, though  it  comes  from  ffunvh,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

Fecundus,  Felix,  Femina,  Fenus, 
Fbtus,  and  their  derivatives  are  better 
with  a  simple  E,  than  with  a  diphthong, 
as  we  find  them  in  antient  inscriptions 
and  MSS. 

Inchoo  or  IiJcoHo,  have  been  always 
the  subject  of  dispute  among  gramma- 
rians. Yet  Verrius  and  Servius  are  for 
the  latter. 

Incrfbesco,  Increbui,  is  the  genuine 
writing,  and  not  iucrtbreso,  increbrui  : 
just  like  rubesco,  and  others.  Yet  we 
say  vigresco,  which  may  favour  the 
other  way  of  writing. 

Interijondinium.  Thus  we  ought  to 
write  It,  according  to  Victorinus,  and 
not  inter  nil  ndinum. 

Lachryma  or  Lacryma  :  the  latter 
is  preferable,  because  it  comes  from 
Xa  the  augmentative  particle,  and  xjt;- 
fjiii.  frigus,  tears  being  only  a  cold  hu- 
mour th^t  drops  from  the  ^rain  :  hence 
Festus"  takes  notice  that  the  antients 
wrote  dacrtfma,  taking;  it  from  J**?»»- 
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fim,  ■  which  is  the  same  as  Hk^v;,  fri- 
gus. 

Levis  ought  to  be  written  with  a 
simple  e,  whether  it  signifies  ii^kt  or 
smoolk,  because  the  latter  comes  from 
Xf7oç,  and  the  Greek  diphthong  6(  is  not 
Changed  into  the  Latin  «,  but  into  i, 
or  e  long.  Thus  the  whole  difference 
is  that  lev'is,  smooth,  has  the  first  sylla- 
ble long  by  nature,  and  levls,  light,  has 
the  first  short.  But  leevus,  left-handed, 
vnlucky,  is  written  with  an  x,  because 
it  comes  from  Xnioj. 

Marcios  Narbo,  or  Martius.  Vos- 
•sius  is  for  the  former,  because  we  find 
that  the  colony  was  sent  to  Narbonne, 
wnder  the  consulate  of  Marcius  and 
Porcius  :  but  the  latter  occurreth  in  an 
•antient  inscription  of  the  town  Of  Nar- 
bonne, intending  perhaps  to  allude  to 
the  name  of  Mars,  for  the  greater  ho- 
nour of  its  founder. 

Ne  ought  to  be  written  with  a  plain 
f,  even  when  it  affirmeth,  says  Vos- 
«ius,  instead  of  nee  :  though  Aldus  is 
for  the  latter,  because  it  comes  from 
the  Greek  va».  But  all  the  antients 
write  it  with  a  simple  e:  concerning 
which  see  Faernus,  Malaspina,  and 
Lambinus. 

NuMus  or  NuMMUs.  The  former  ap- 
pears more  natural,  for  it  is  derived 
from  vo^wflç,  lex,  because  money  was  in- 
vented to  serve  as  a  law  in  commerce. 
But  the  latter  is  also  received,  be- 
cause consonants  «sed  frequently  to  be 
doubled. 

OciOR  and  not  Gcyor,  readier,  be- 
cause it  comes  from  the  comparative 
Àxîov,  and  not  from  the  positive  ixyç. 

Offer lOR  for  expeclo,  and  not  ojie- 
rior. 

Parcimonia  with  a  C,  rather 
than  with  an  S,  as  well  because  it 
comes  from  parco,  like  alimunia  from 
alo,  as  because  it  is  favoured  by  antient 
copies. 

Patricius  with  a  C,  and  not  Patr:- 
Titis,  because  it  is  derived  à  patribus 
tiendis,  according  to  Velleius,  and 
others.  The  same  ought  to  be  said  of 
i^dilicius,  tribunicius,  ficiicius,  novicius, 
which  should  be  written  with  a  c,  as 
Priscian  provetb.  And  this  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Aldus  and  Vossius. 

Pentecontarchus,  and  not  Pen'ta- 
CONTARCHUS,  becausB  it  comes  from 
'tnrriiKevra,  quinqungmta ,  and  the  MSS. 
favour  it.  This  observation  would  be 
useless,  if  we  did  not  see  a  number  of 
fine  editions  ia  which  it  is  writteD  with 
an  a. 


Perlego  is  more  usual  at  present, 
though  the  antients  said  pel/egn,  in  the 
same  manner  as  inlellfgo  or  intelligo,  as 
appears  by  the  testimony  of  Terentian, 
Scaurus,  and  Vossius. 

Pœna  with  œ  and  not  œ  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Mar.  Corradus,  by  rea- 
son it  comes  from  irom. 

P  Œ  N  I T  E  T  notwithstanding  occurs 
sometimes  with  <e  ;  which  may  make 
us  put  up  with  the  other,  though  it  is 
always  best  to  write  it  wth  ce,  as  we 
find  it  in  excellent  MSS. 

PoMCERiUM  ouff'ht  to  be  writ  with  o?, 
since  it  comes  from  pnne  and  mcerus, 
according  to  Varro.  Yet  we  find  pomt' 
rium  in  antient  authors. 

PoRcius  with  a  C,  and  not  Vomius. 
For  the  Porcian  family  at  Rome,  ctf 
which  Cato  was  descended,  took  their 
name  from  the  word  Porctcs. 

Pr,«dium  with  JE.  and  not  Prcedium 
with  œ. 

Pr^lh;m.  Thus  it  is  always  writ; 
and  yet  Vossius  maintains  again^ 
Frischlinus,  that  we  ought  to  write  it 
prœlium  :  for  since  ]E  cometh  from 
the  AI  of  the  antients,  as  our  OE 
from  their  01,  it  appears  that  they 
wrote  proilium,  as  well  by  the  authority 
of  Capella,  who  says,  sed  proilium^ 
Oinanem,  similiâque  plane  exoleverunt, 
as  by  the  testimony  of  Muretus,  wh» 
says  that  in  Plautus  it  was  proilium  for 
prœlium,  where  the  common  editions 
have  put  proilio. 

Quatuor  and  not  QrjATTUoR,  as  Aldus 
pretendeth  ;  because  it  is  contrary  to 
the  antient  MSS.  as  well  as  to  etymo- 
logy, since  it  comes  from  quaier. 

QuicQoiD,  rather  than  QuioauiD, 
according  to  Priscian  and  Victorinus  ; 
and  it  appears  by  Quintilian  that  this 
question  had  been  started  so  early  as 
his  time,  and  that  a  great  many  were 
for  writing  it  with  a  C  :  ne  interroeart 
his  videretur,  as  he  says  ;  but  he  him- 
self pays  no  great  regard  to  it  j  verùm, 
these  are  his  words,  hxcjam  inter  ipsas 
ineptias  evanuerunt. 

RH^rriA  with  R,  because  the  Greeks 
call  these  people  fairoi:  though  the 
old  inscriptions  vary. 

Rhtthmus,  thus  we  ought  t ) 
write  it,  ami  not  rh.jtmus,  with  a  sin- 
gle   aspiration.      For  it  comes  from 

pvQfxéç. 

RiPHiEi,  and  not  Rif;ei,  though 
it  comes  from  piVitioi,  because  the  <e- 
nuis  is  changed  into  an  aspirate,  says 
Vossius,  and  it  is  coufirmed  by  antient 
MSS. 
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S^PES,    SjEPIOS,    S^PIMENTUM,    wh'ch 

are  commonly  wrote  with  a  simple  e, 
occur  with  a  diphthong  inaiUient  copies, 
as  Pierius,  Giffanius,  aod  Vossius  have 
observed.  And  thus  they  ought  to  be 
wrote. 

Sallustius,  and  not  Salustius.     Ap- 
pui-Kios  and  not  Apideius,  though  it  is 
■^ '.     otherwise  in  books.  But  this  is  contrary 
to  antient  inscriptions. 

But  we  must  say  Lucitius  and  not 
LitcilHui,  because  it  is  authorized  by 
the  antient  copies,  and  likewise  by  ana- 
logy, for  it  is  the  same  as  Semilius. 

ScENA  or  ScsNA,  neither  of  them  is 
bad.  The  former  is  more  agreeable  to 
analogy,  because  it  comes  from  cnrnvh  : 
and  the  second  has  the  authority  of  an- 
tient copies  and  of  inscriptions,  which 
seems  preferable.  Even  Varro  writes 
ScENA  and  Sc^ptrum,  though  he  owns 
that  Actius  wrote  scena,  and  others 
sceplrum. 

ScRipsi,  Nupsi,  &c.  wiih  ps,  and  not 
i,  though  it  comes  from  scribo,  nubo, 
iic.  The  reason  hereof  may  be  seen 
above,  chap.  8.  n.  1.  p.  2G8. 

Sescunx  and  Sexcunx,  which  Calepin 
confounds,  ought  to  be  distinguished. 
For  the  former,  as  Budeus  observes  in 
the  beginning  of  his  bouk  de  Asse,  is 
an  ounce  and  a  half  ;  and  the  latter 
signifîeth  iix  ounces,  as  if  it  were  sex- 
unx,  the  c  being  only  a  letter  added, 
pursuant  to  what  we  have  alre::dy  ob- 
served, chap. ]  1. 

And  sexunx,  is  of  the  same  analogy 
zs  quincunx,  sepUmx,  and  the  rest. 

SiDUS,  which  is  often  written  with  a 
y,  should  never  be  wrote  so,  this  letter 
being  reserved  only  for  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  which  is  not  at  all  the 
case  of  sidus,  whether  we  take  it  from 
insido,  according  to  Varro,  or  from 
elsewhere. 

SiLVA  ought  always  to  be  put  with 
a  simple  i,  though  it  comes  from  uXa, 
and  not  from  Sileo.  The  same  must  be 
said  of  Silvarius,  ^neas  Silvhts,  Rhea 
Silvia.  Which  is  proved  by  the  autho- 
rity of  antient  MSS.  and  even  by  the 
Greeks,  who  in  translating  these  words 
write,  IiXuavèç,  2i'xmç,  ZiX^i'ct,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Suidas,  and 
others. 

SoLEMNE,  rather  than  solenne,  as 
it  is  written  by  those  who  derive  it 
from  solus  and  annus.  Tor  the  antient 
MSS.  have  solemne,  and  Sanctius  is 
strongly  for  this  orthography,  because, 
as  Festus  observeth,  it  comes  from 
the  old  woTd^ol'tus,  which   in  the  Os- 


cian  language  signified  talus,  whence 
also  Cometh  Sollers,  according  to 
the  same  author.  So  that  the  word 
sulemne  does  not  properly  signify  what 
is  done  every  year,  as  ttiey  pretend,  but 
what  is  doue  commonly  and  usually, 
or  principally  and  chiefly  ;  with  a  so- 
lemn and  extraordinary  apparatus,  and 
even  with  a  particular  sense  of  reli- 
gion, as  much  as  to  say  oXo;  a-SjUvoj, 
iolus  auguslus  es  venerandus.  Hence  we 
find,  Nuptiarum  solemnia  andfunerum 
solemnia,  in  Tacitus  and  other  writers. 
Cicero  understood  it  thus,  when  he 
said,  Tantum  igitur  nostrum  illud  so- 
lemne servemus,  ut  neque  isthue  euntem- 
tine  Uteris  dimiitamus  ;  our  relig'wus,  or 
our  usual  custom,  &ic.  and  Pliny,  Certè 
7iuv(£  niiptat  intranles,  etiam  solemne  lia- 
bent  posies  eo  attingere,  have  this  re- 
ligious or  usual  custom.  And  Justin, 
lib.  42.  c.  4.  Sed  fatum  Parthim  fecit, 
in  qua  jam  quasi  solemne  est  reges  pnrri- 
cidas  habere,  where  it  is  a  usual  thing 
to  see  kings  that  have  been  parricides; 
and  Horace,  Insanire  pulas  solemnia  me, 
lib.  ].  epist.  1.  that  is,  KATA^  solem- 
nia, according  to  the  custom  of  the 
world.  And  lib.  4.  od.  11.  2ui  dies 
jure  solemnis  mihi  snncsiorque  penè  natali 
propria.  In  like  manner  Virgil  in  this 
passage  of  the  5th  Book  of  the  .^neid. 
Annua  vota  tamen  solemnèsque  ordine 
pompas  :  for  solemnes  means  there  only 
precellentes,  which  is  perfectly  expressed 
by  the  French  word  solemnel,  though 
several  have  been  led  into  a  mistake  by 
this  passage,  because  of  the  precedent 
words,  annua  vota. 

SoLLisTiMUM,  according  to  all  the 
antient  copies,  and  not  solistimum. 

SpEr,.«UM,  a  den,  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten, one  would  think,  with  an  IE  in 
the  second,  because  it  comes  from  «rwii- 
X^ioy.  Yet  in  the  old  copies  it  is 
written  with  a  simple  E,  which  is  au- 
thority sufficient. 

Sulfur,  and  not  sulphur,  ))ecause 
the  <p  was  never  admitted  into  Latin 
words,  and  ought  to  be  used  only  in 
those  of  Greek  original. 

SuBOLES  is  better  than  s^bdes,  not 
only  because  we  find  it  written  thus  in 
antient  copies,  but  because  it  comes 
from  siibulesco. 

SuBSiciVA,  or  SuBsrcivA,  and  not 
succissiva.  For  which  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  the  best  MSS.  and  of  the 
antient  inscriptions  ;  and  it  is  likewise 
agreeable  to  analogy,  because  it  does 
not  come  from  succido,  but  from  subseco, 
according  to  Vossius. 

Ta:ter, 
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TiETER,   and  not  teter,  according  to  logy  favours  it,  for  in  Greek  we  say 

the  antient  copies.  tjoVchov,    though    most   moderns    now 

Thus  or  Tos.     See  the  Genders,   vol.  write  Trophsum. 

5,  p.  20.  ■    ViNEA  and  Tinea,  are  always  written 

ToFOs,  and  not  Tophos,  because  it  is  with   an   e  in   the  penultima,    tl)ough 

not  of  Greek  original.  Ursinus  mentions  his  having  seen  them 

Trop^um,  as  we  find  it  in  antient  somewhere  with  an  i. 
MSS.  and  inscriptions  :    and   the  ana- 


C H AFTER   XIV. 

Of  some  other  Remarks  on  Orthography. 
I.  Of  JVords  that  ought  to  begin  with  Capitals. 

TH  E  Romans  had  no  other  letters    but  capitals.     But  since 
small  letters  have  been  introduced,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
where  the  capitals  ought  to  be  placed. 

Words  .beginning  with  a  capital  are  therefore; 

I.  Proper  names,  as,  Moses,  Humerus,  Cicero,  Roma,  and  evea 
adjectives  formed  of  those  words,  as  Mosaicusy  Homericus,  Cicero- 
niamis,  Romanus,  &c. 

Our  Saviour's  name  is  likewise  wrote  often  in  capitals  out  of 
respect,  Jesus  Christus. 

II.  Nouns  that  in  some  measure  supply  the  place  of  a  proper 
name  ;  as  Dominus  for  Christ.  Po'éta  for  Virgil.  As  also  those 
of  arts  and  dignities,  as  Rhetorica,  Astrologia,  Rex,  Dux,  &c. 
Those  of  festivals,  Pascha.  In  short,  all  those  that  are  intended 
to  be  any  way  remarkable  or  to  make  a  figure  in  discourse.  But 
you  must  avoid  using  too  many. 

III.  Words  that  begin  a  new  period.  Yet  when  the  period 
is  very  short,  you  may  be  satisfied  with  a  small  letter,  as  we  shall 
shew  hereafter. 

IV.  The  beginning  of  every  verse  ought  also  to  be  distinguished 
by  a  capital. 

II.  Of  those  Words  which  the  Romans  cvpressed  by  a 
few  letters  only. 

The  Romans  generally  expressed  their  proper  names  by  a  few 
letters  only.  Some  by  a  single  letter,  as  A  for  Aldus  :  others  by 
two,  as  CN  for  Cnceus  :  others  by  three,  as  MAN  for  Manlius, 
and  the  like,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  book  of  Particular 
Observations,  chap.  1.  n.  1.  p.  227. 

The  inverted  letters  signified  the  proper  names  of  women,  as 
j\[  for  Marcia,  3  for  Caia,  as  already  hath  been  mentioned,  p. 
229.  but  3  likewise  stood  for  the  syllable  con,  as  ojux  for  conjux, 
oliberta  for  conlibcrta,  &c. 

F  by  itself  made  Ftlius,  N.  Nepos,  M.  F.  or  M.  N.  Marci 
filius,  Marci  nepos,  and  so  for  the  rest.  Q.  sometimes  stands  for 
Quintus,  sometimes  for  Qiicestor,  and  sometimes  for  Quintes,  ac- 
cording to  Diomedes. 
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P.  C.  makes  Patres  Cvnscripti,  R.  P.  Respublica,  P.  R.  Populus 
Jtonianus,  S.  P.  Q.  R.  Senatus  Fuputusque  Romanus,  S.  Ç.  Senatus 
Co7isiiltum,  Cos.  Consul.  Coss.  Consules,  H.  Sestertius,  a  small 
sesterce.  See  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  book  of  Ob- 
•ervations,  chap.  3.  p.  235. 

When  the  same  letter  is  repeated,  it  frequently  is  a  mark  of 
the  superlative  ;  thus  B.  B.  is  as  if  it  were  twice  bene,  bene,  and 
for  optinie,  or  even  for  boni,  boni,  that  is,  optimi.  In  like  manner 
F.  F.  Signifies Jbrtissi mi,  or  Jclicissirni,  P.  r.  piissimi,  L.  L.  tiben- 
tissime  ;  or  /ocw5  laiidabi(is,  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  bonk,  says 
Valerius  Probus,  as  the  Greeks  used  to  put  a  ;(^  to  signify  ^.^ri-o*  or 
XS'^<TifA.o»,  and  on  the  contrary  a  0  to  signify  things  which  they 
thought  worthy  of  censure  or  blame.  M.  M.  meritissimo,  or  itialus, 
mains,  that  is  pessimus. 

III.   Of  the  right  manner  of  putting  Syllables  together, 

I.  When  a  consonant  happens  to  be  between  two  vowels,  it 
roust  always  be  put  with  ihe  last,  as  a-mor,  le-go,  &c. 

II.  If  the  same  consonant  be  doubled,  the  first  shall  belong  to 
tlie  former  syllable,  and  the  second  to  the  latter,  as  an-7ius,Jiam-rna. 

III.  Consonants  that  cannot  be  joined  together  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  generally  speaking,  are  not  joined  together  in  the 
middle,  as  ar-duiis,  por-cus.  Though  there  are  some  examples  of 
the  contrary  in  Greek,  as  l;^9<fos,  hostis. 

IV.  But  consonants  that  may  be  joined  together  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word,  ought  also  to  be  joined  in  the  middle  without 
parting  them.  And  Ramus  pretends  that  to  act  otherwise  is  com- 
mitting a  barbarism.     Therefore  we  ought  to  join 

/^bdellium. 

icfj^sXt^cx,  tabes, 

Cneus. 

Ctesiphon. 

gnatus. 

Mnemosyne. 

phthisis. 

psittacus. 

\  ,  /  Ptolemseus. 

)  because  we  say  K  ^ , 

scamnum. 

smaragdus. 

spes. 

squamraa. 

sto. 

Tlepoleraus. 

Tmolus. 

Exception  to  this  Rule. 
Words  compounded  of  prepositions   are    an  exception  to  this 
rale,  since  in  these  we  must  ever  separate  the  compoundmg  parti- 
cle, a»  in-erSf  ab-esse,  abs-trusus,  ab-domeiii  dis-cors,  &c. 


bd. 

he-bdomas,"" 

cm. 

Pyra-craon, 

en. 

te-chna, 

cL 

do-ctus, 

gn. 

a-gnus. 

mn. 

o-mnis, 

phtf 

.na-phtha. 

ps. 

scri-psi, 

pU 

a-ptus. 

sb. 

Le-sbia, 

sc. 

pi-scis, 

sm. 

Co-smu8, 

sp. 

a-sper, 

sq. 

te-squa, 

St. 

pa-stor, 

il. 

A-tlas, 

tm. 

La-tmius, 

in. 

iE-tna,        ^ 
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And  the  same  judgment  we  ought  to  form  of  other  compounds, 
iiS^Juris-conmltusy  alter-uter,  amphis-bana,  et-enim,  &c. 

IV.  Of  some  other  pai'ticular  Marks. 

When  a  vowel  is  dropped  at  the  end  of  a  word,  we  put  over 
\t  a  small  comma,  called  apudrophe,  as  egon',  ahi',  viden*^  7iostm*, 
&c.  for  egaiie,  aisne,  videsne,  nostine.  And  this  figure,  though  rare 
among  the  Latins,  is  very  common  in  French  and  in  Greek. 

When  we  want  to  separate  one  vowel  from  another,  we  put 
two  points  over  them,  as  n'éra,  to  show  that  they  must  not  be  pro- 
nounced cBra  ;  ui  a  dissyllable,  to  show  that  it  must  not  be  pro- 
nounced vi  in  one  syllable,  as  in  Ovid. 

Ne  teinerè  in  mediis  dissoluantur  aquis  : 
where  the  verse  would  be  good  for  nothing,  were  we  to  read  dis- 
solvantur  in  four  syllables. 

When  we  want  to  draw  two  words  into  one,  we  put  a  small  line 
between  them,  as  in  Virgil  nyite-maloruyn.  This  is  what  the  an- 
tients  called  i^'  Iv,  unitio.     And  its  figure  is  sometimes  thus". 


Chapter  XV. 
Of  Punctuation. 

THE  manner  of  pointing,  that  is,  of  making  stops  or  pauses 
in  discourse,  seemeth  arbitrary,  and  to  differ  in  some  mea- 
sure according  to  the  idiom  in  which  a  person  writes,  and  evea 
according  to  the  particular  turn  of  style  which  he  has  formed:  yet 
since  it  has  some  foundation  in  reason,  we  shall  mention  what  is 
most  observable  in  regard  to  this  subject,  according  to  the  practice 
now  established  among  most  of  the  learned. 

I.  Of  Three  Sorts  (f  Distinctions. 

The  distinction  observed  in  discourse,  either  in  speaking  or 
writing,  is  threefold. 

The  first  is  only  a  light  breathing,  or  a  short  pause,  which  seems 
designed  only  to  sustain  the  voice,  and  to  avoid  obscurity  and 
confusion  :  this  is  called  jcô/:>i^a,  in  Tully  incisum.  that  is,  Jragmenty 
or  a  part  cut  off,  and  is  marked  by  a  snriall  c  inverted  thus  (  ,  ) 
which  we  call  comma  or  virgula.  The  Greeks  give  it  another 
-name,  liroçiyiji.i),  and  the  Latins  subdisUnctioy  for  a  reason  we  shall 
mention  hereafter. 

The  other  is  a  longer  pause,  that  takes  in  a  greater  part  of  the 
sentence,  but  still  leaves  the  mind  in  suspense,  and  in  expectation 
of  what  follows.  This  is  called  /xÉctij,  mediuy  whence  comes  the 
French  word  mediation,  or  x.ZXov,  membrum  :  and  it  is  marked  with 
two  points  thus  (  :  )  But  this  pause  is  subdivided,  as  we  shall  show 
presently,  the  one  which  is  the  complete  member,  being  marked 
with  two  points  ;  and  the  other  with  a  point  and  a  virgula,  which 
some  call  a  semicolon. 
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The  third  is  that  which  finishes  and  renders  the  sentence  en- 
tirely perfect  ;  it  is  called  period,  and  is  marked  with  a  single  point 
at  the  end  of  the  last  word,  thus  (  .  ).  The  Latins  call  it  ambitus, 
or  circuitiis  J  and  the  Greeks  rîxeix  riy/w.^,  pet-feet  distinction. 

True  it  is  that  the  antients  did  not  make  use  of  all  these  dif- 
ferent marks.  For  having  but  the  point  only,  if  they  put  it  at 
the  bottom,  they  made  it  their  comma,  which  for  this  reason  was 
called  siibdistinctio  ;  if  they  put  it  to  the  middle  of  the  last  word 
they  made  it  their  c  don,  or  media  distinctio  :  and  if  they  put  it  to 
the  top,  it  was  their  period  or  perfect  sentence,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Diomedes,  lib.  2.  in  Donatus,  ed.  1.  cap.  ult.  in  St.  Isidore, 
lib.  1.  Orig.  cap.  19.  And  it  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Alstedius, 
Encyclop.  lib.  6.  de  Grammat.  Latinâ,  cap.  19.  and  of  Melancthon 
în  his  grammar.  Though  Gaza  at  the  end  of  his  grammar  says, 
thafif  they  put  the  point  to  the  middle,  they  made  it  their  com- 
plete sentence  ;  and  if  they  put  it  to  the  top,  it  was  their  middle 
sentence,  that  is,  their  colon  or  mediation.  This  is  als"o  the  opi- 
nion of  Vergara,  lib.  4.  Gramm.  Vossius  in  his  small  grammar, 
p.  272,  says,  that  if  they  put  the  point  to  the  middle  of  the  final 
letter,  they  made  it  their  comma  :  if  they  put  it  to  the  top,  they 
made  it  their  cjIvh  ;  and  if  they  put  it  to  the  bottom,  their  period. 
But  as  he  quotes  Donatus  and  St.  Isidore,  it  is  likely  he  meant 
something  else;  the  opinion  of  these  authors  being  clearly  expressed 
in  the  above-mentioned  passages. 

II.  OJ  the  Comma. 
The  use  of  commas  is  particularly  necessary,  when  we  are  to 
make  several  distinctions,  either  in  nouns,  as 

GrammaticuSy  rhetor,  géomètres,  pictor,  aliptes,  Juven. 
In  like  manner, 

Nonjbrmosa,  sed  prudens. 
But  if  there  be  a  copulative  conjunction,  some  are  of  opinion  that 
it  will  not  admit  of  a  comma,  and  others  will  have  it  here  like- 
wise ;  as  Vir  magtius,  pius  &  doctus,  or  Vir  inagnus,  plus,  et  doctiis. 
If  the  conjoined  words  are  synonymous,  there  is  more  reason  to 
take  away  the  comma,  as  Doctrina  Sç  eruditione  clams  atqiie  it' 
histris. 

In  verbs,  as  Hortari,  orare,  monere  non  desinit. 

Feras,  non  culpes,  quod  'atari  non  potest,  Publ.  Syr. 
In  adverbs,  as,  Serius,  ocius,  necesse  cunctis  est  moi  i. 
The  comma  serves  also  to  distinguish  the  sense  and  the  mem- 
bers when  they  happen  to  be  very  short,  and  to  have  a  particular 
connexion,  as  when  Horace  says, 

Nos  numerus  sumus,  Sfjruges  coiisumere  nati. 
Again, 

Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabït  odorem 
Testa  diu.  Id. 
The  comma  is  likewise  necessary  to  prevent  ambiguity,  and  to 
render  the  sense  clear  and  distinct;  as  Summa  quidem  auctoritat» 
philosophi,  severe,  saneatque  honeste,  here  tria  genera  confusa,  cogita- 
tione  dtstinguunt,  Cic.  If  there  had  not  been  a  comma  after  con/'usa, 
it  would  seem  to  refer  to  cogitatione,  which  is  contrary  to  sense. 
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III.  Of  the  Colon,  or  Two  Points, 

The  two  points  denote  indeed  a  complete  construction  and  the 
sense  already  perfect  in  it>elf;  but  whicli  requires  nevertheless 
jsomething  after  it  to  end  the  sentence.  Thus  when  there  are  two 
members  in  a  sentence,  each  of  whicl»  has  its  particular  verb,  as 
Ante  omnia  necesse  est  seipsum  cestimare:  quiajere  plus  nobis  videmus 
posse,  quam  possimus,  Senec. 

Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere^Jtdus 

Interpres  :  nee  desides  imitator  in  arctum,  ;   ._ 

Unde  pedem  rejerre  pudor  veief,  aut  operis  lex,  Hor.,  v   m-^-^' 

But  if  the  period  be  long,  each  member  is  distinguished  by  two 

points,    as    when    Cicero  speaking    of  people  of   property,  useth 

these  words,  Qua  primum    (res  familiaris)   bene  part  a  sit,  nullôque 

turpi  qncBstu,  neque  odinso,  turn  quamplunwis,  modo  dignis,  ie  utiiem 

prcsbeat  :    deinde  augeatur  ratiune,  di/igentia,  panimonia  :  nee  libi' 

dini   potius   luxuriaque,    qiiam  liberalitati    Sf   btnejicentia  parent. 

Offic.  1. 

IV.  Of  the  Full  Point  or  Period. 

The  period,  as  we  have  already  taken  notice,  ought  to  com- 
elude  with  a  point,  shewing  that  the  sentence  is  complete.  Now 
we  may  observe  two  sorts  of  periods,  the  one  short  and  the  other 
somewhat  longer.     The  short,  as 

Oderunt  peccare  boni  virtutis  amore.  Hor. 
And  then  if  there  are  many  of  them  collected  in  one  series,  they 
are  distinguished,  it  is  true,  by  a  point  ;  but  this  point  is  followed 
only  b}'  a  small  letter,  as  in  Seneca,  iVow  est  Jides  nisi  in  sapientef 
apud  sapieniem  sunt  ipsa  honesta,  apud  vulgum  sitmdacra  rerum  ho-m 
nesturum.  And  if  this  happens  in  verse,  as  verse  must  necessarily, 
begin  with  a  capital,  you  must  be  satisfied  with  putting  two 
points,  as  in  the  same  passage  of  Horace,  whence  the  above 
verse  was  taken. 

Tu  nihil  admittes  in  tejhrmidine  pceruB  : 

Sit  spesjallendi,  miscebis  sacra  prrifanis,  lib.  1.  ep.  16. 

Sometimes  even  in  prose,  and  in  long  periods,  we  may  put 
either  a  capital  after  two  points,  or  a  small  letter  after  a  point 
only,  in  order  to  render  the  sense  more  distinct,  and  to  increase  the 
pauses,  by  a  greater  variety  of  punctuation. 

For  an  example  of  the  pointing  of  long  periods,  we  shall  give 
the  following,  which  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  sense,  than  for 
the  expression  :  Si  quis  est  paido  erectior,  quamvis  roluptatc  capiatur, 
occultât,  Sf  dissimidat  appttitum  voluptatis,  propter  verecundiam,  ex 
quo  intelligitur  corporis  volvptatern  non  satis  esse  digrinm  hominis  prce- 
stantia,  eàmque  contemni  Sç  rejici  oportere  :  sin  sit  quispiam  qui  all- 
quid  tribuat  voluptati,  diligenter  ei  tenendum  esse  pjusfruendœ  modum. 
Itaque  victus  cultusque  corporis  ad  valeiudinem  re/eranUir,  Sç  ad  vires, 
non  ad  voluptatem,  Atque  etiam  si  condderare  voluvius,  quœ  sit  in 
natura  excellentia  Sç  digivtas  :  intelligemus  quam  sit  turpe  diffluere 
luxuria,  &;  delicate,  ac  molliter  vivere  :  quamque  honestum  puree, 
€ontinenter,  severe,  sobrieque,  Cic.  Offic.  1. 

V.  0/ 
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V.  Of  the  Semicolo7iy  or  Point  and  Comma, 

To  the  three  preceding  punctuations  a  fourth  is  added,  namely 
the  point  and  comma,  called  a  semicolon  ;  which  denotes  a  pause 
somewhat  longer  than  the  comma,  but  less  than  the  two  points. 
As  in  this  example  out  of  Cicero  :  Etsi  ea  pertvfrbatio  est  omnium 
rerum,  ut  mce  quemqiiejortunœ  maxime  pœniteat  ;  nemoqve  iit  quin 
uhi  vis,  quam  ibi,  ubi  est,  esse  vmlit  ;  tamen  milii  dubivm  non  est,  quin 
hoc  tempore,  bono  viro  Romce  esse,  miser rimum  sit,  Epist.  ad  Torq. 
And  in  Gellius,  Cogitate  cum  animis  vestris,  si  quid  vos  per  labo' 
rem  recte  Jeceritis  ;  labor  ille  à  vobis  cito  recedet  ;  benefactum  à 
'DObis,  dum  vivetts,  non  ab<:cedet.  Sed  si  qua  per  vuluptatem  nequiter 
jeceritis,  voluptas  cito  abibit  ;  nequiter  Jactum  illud  apud  vos  semper 
manebit,  Cato  apud  Gell. 

These  examples  exhibit  all  sorts  of  punctuations.  But  the 
point  and  comma  particularly  takes  place  in  things  opposite  or 
contrary;  or  when  we  make  an  enumeration  of  several  parts,  as 
propria,  aliéna  ;  publico,  privata  ;  sacra,  profana,  &c. 

VI.    Of  the  Point  of  Interrogation  and  Admiration. 

Interrogations  have  also  the  foUov/ing  mark  by  which  they  are 
signiBed,  thus  (?)  Pnrumne  igitur,  inquies,  gloria  relinquemus? 
Cic.  shall  ive  then  leave  but  little  glory,  you  mil  say?  But  the 
Greeks  make  use  of  the  point  and  comma  for  this  purpose,  t/ 
'jioUis;  quidjacis? 

If  the  sentence  is  so  far  protracted,  that  the  interrogation  which 
appeareth  in  the  beginning,  seems  to  slacken  and  lose  its  force, 
then  the  mark  of  interrogation  is  omitted,  as  here,  An  tu  putas 
esse  viros  bonos,  qui  amicitias  ntilitate  sua  colunt  :  nihil  ad  humant- 
tatem,  nihil  ad  honestum  rcferunt  ;  nee  libenter  ea  curant,  quce  ego 
nisi  curarem  prccter  cœtera,  pro?  sus  me  tua  benevolentiâ,  in  qua  mag' 
nam  Jelicitatis  mece  partem  soleo  ponere,  indignum  putarem. 

Some  make  use  aiso  of  a  pomt  of  admiration,  which  is  thus 
formed  (!)  as  O  me  perditum  !  O  me  affiictum  !  0  tempora  !  0 
mores  !  &c. 
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PROSODY. 

Section  I. 
Of  the  Quantity  of  Syllables. 

THIS  treatise  of  quantity  shows   the   right  measure  of  syl- 
lables, in  order  either  to  make  verses,  or  to  pronounce  prose 
in  a  proper  manner,  by  preserving  the  tone  and  accents. 

Quantity  is  therefore,  properly  speaking,  the  measure  of  eack 
syllable,  and  the  time  we  ought  to  keep  in  pronouncing  it,  ac- 
eording  to  which  some  are  called  short,  others  long,  and  others 
common. 

The  short  have  this  mark  (  "  )  and  are  equivalent  only  to  half 
a  long  one. 

The  long  have  this  other  mark  (  "  )  and  ought  to  last  as  long  as 
two  short  ones. 

The  common  are  those  which  are  sometimes  short,  and  at  other 
times  long  in  verse.  We  have  distinguished  them  here  by  this 
mark  (  "  )  which  partakes  of  the  other  two. 

Now  this  measure  of  syllables  is  known  either  by  rules,  or  by 
the  authority  and  reading  of  poets.  The  rules  are  either  general 
or  particular,  as  we  are  going  to  explain  them. 

But  we  are  first  to  observe  that  syllables  are  long  or  short,  either 
by  their  nature,  or  by  accident,  that  is  on  account  of  the  place 
where  they  are  put,  and  the  letters  that  follow  them,  which  is 
called  Position.  Thus  the  first  in  patris  is  short  by  nature,  because 
it  comes  from  pater,  which  first  is  short.  But  as  it  is  followed  by 
two  consonants,  it  may  be  also  long. 

On  the  contrary  prœ  is  long  by  nature,  because  it  is  a  diph- 
thong ;  but  in  compound  words,  if  it  precedes  a  vowel,  this  sort  of 
position  renders  it  short,  as  praire. 

Sometimes  a  syllable  is  long,  both  by  aature  and  position,  as 
auster. 

But  though  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  by  position  one  vowel  is 
short  before  another,  just  as  it  is  long  when  it  precedes  two  con- 
sonants ;  yet  generally  speaking  we  use  this  word  position,  only 
to  signify  the  latter  sort  of  long  syllables. 

Rules 
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Rules  of  the  Quantity  of  Syllables. 
General  R'lles. 

R  U  LE     I. 

Evejy  syllable  formed  by  contractioji  is  long. 
Examples. 

AS  often  as  two  syllables  are  joined  or  contracted 
into  one,  this  syllable  so  formed  by  contraction 
is  long  ;  as  cdgo  for  côâgo  or  cbnago  ;  coperuisse  for 
cooptruissey  Lucr.  7itl  iox  itViil  ;  tihJcen  for  tibucen;  It 
for  ut  ;  ml  for  niihi  ;  vemem  for  X'ëhëmem,  H  or.  and 
the  like. 

:,vla  5;  ANNOTATION. 

WE  place  this  rule  the  first,  because  it  is  the  most  general, 
and  may  serve  for  an  introduction  and  inlet  to  a  great 
many  others.  For  exampJe,  a  diphthong  is  properly  no  more 
than  the  union  and  contraction  of  two  syllables,  or  of  two  vowels 
into  one  syllable,  as  mvsœ  for  musni,  &c.  Thus  Mnesihens  a  dis- 
syllable for  Mnesthïûs  a  trissyjlable  ;  Orpheus  for  Orpheus,  and 
the  like  have  the  last  long  ;  because  these  two  syllables  are  con- 
tracted into  one  by  a  Syneresis,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
«peak  hereafter. 

In  like  manner  alms  is  long,  because  it  comes  from  alîïus  ;  «w- 
lages,  because  it  comes  from  amhe  and  ngo,  from  whence  was  first 
formed  awùeages,  and  afterwards  ambages  ;  bïgœ,  t^igce,  quadrïgeê, 
because  they  come  from  bïjùgœ,  Wijùgce,  guadyïjûgœ,  &c.  bôbus 
or  bùbus,  because  it  is  instead  of  bôvîlius  ;  jianor,  because  it  is 
anstead  oï  juvtvicr  ;  iiônus  instead  of  novenvs  ;  malo  instead  of  ma 
(or  magisj  win  ;  !>tipeiidium  instead  oj  stipïpendium  ;  indcgo  because 
it  cottiCs  from  induago  composed  of  indu  for  in  and  ago.  And  a 
multitude  of  others  :  which  we  shall  take  notice  of  hereafter. 
0  For  we  must  remember  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
treatise  of  letters,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  foundation 
of  this  of  quantity  ;  that  the  antients  used  formerly  to  write  the 
long  syllables  with  two  vowels,  as  veenit  for  xlnit  long  in  the 
preterite,  instead  of  rew/i  short  in  the  present:  for  which  reason 
the  former  hath  twice  the  time  or  measure  of  the  latter. 

But  we  must  distinguish  between  a  syllable  cut  off  by  Syncope 
and  that  which  is  joined  to  another  by  fcyneresis,  as  for  instance 
smi  hi  mo  for  semi  homo  ;  srr.i  animis  for  sewi  anims  :  for  whatever 
IS  cut  off  and  taken  away,  can  have  no  manner  of  influence  on 
the  next  syllable,  which  therefore  remaineth  always  in  its  natural 
state.  This  we  shall  make  appear  on  sundry  occasions  in  the 
sequel. 

*  Ru  LE 
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Rule   II. 

Of  Diphthongs. 

1.  Hence  all  diphthongs  are  long. 

2.  Except  that  prae  is  short,  when  it  precedes 

a  vowel. 

Examples. 

1.  Therefore  diphthongs  are  always  long;  disfod- 
nurriy  aûrum,  eûrus  ;  because  they  are  in  some  mea- 
sure a  contraction  or  union  of  two  vowels  into  one 
syllable. 

2.  Yet  the  preposition  j&r^  is  short  in  composition, 
when  followed  by  another  vowel;  âsprceest, prceustuSf 
prœii^e. 

Jamque  novi  prxeuntfosces,  nova  purpura  fulget. 
ANNOTATION. 
"    Statius  however  made  it  long,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  diphthong,  and  not  to  the  subsequent  vowel. 

Cum  vacuus  domino  praeiret  Arion,  Th.  6. 

The  first  in  Mcé'otis  is  doubtful. 

■ Et  Moëotica  tetlus,  Virg. 

Longior  antiquis  visa  Moeotis  hyemSy  Ovid. 
Which  is  owing  to  this,  that  some  considered  the  nature  of  the 
diphthong,  and  others  the  position  or  place  it  held,  being  before 
another  vowel,  pursuant  to  the  next  rule.     And  the' same  may  be 
said  of  rhomphœa,  and  rhomjj/icealis. 

We  find  the  first  of  cenigma,  hœresis,  and  sphccra,  short  in  Pru- 
dentius,  as  that  of  hœmorrhoïs  in  Fortunatus.  Also  the  second  of 
catœchumenvs  in  the  same  Fortunatus,  and  that  of  solcecismus  in 
Ausonius.  Which  is  by  no  means  to  be  imitated,  since  it  pro- 
ceeds only  from  the  corruption  of  the  language,  when,  as  we 
have  observed  in  the  treatise  of  letters,  they  wrote  the  E  simple 
instead  of  M  and  CE,  because  they  no  longer  pronounced  the 
diphthong  in  those  words,  but  the  E  only. 

Rule  III. 

Of  a  Vowel  before  another  Vowel. 

1.  A  vowel  before  another  vowel  is  sho^t. 

2.  But  E  between  two  Vs  is  long. 

3.  I  in  the  tenses  ofiïo  zvithout  R,  is  short. 

4.  liis  in  the  genitive  is  doubtful  ; 

5.  But  alius  is  long. 

6.  And  altétïus  short. 

Exam- 
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Ex  AMPLES. 

1.  A  vowel  followed  by  another  vowel  is  short;  as 
justifia^  dulciay  Dé  us. 

2.  But  E  is  long  in  the  genitive  and  dative  of  the 
fifth  declension,  when  it  comes  between  two  Ts  ;  as 
diëi,  speciëi.  This  happens  to  all  nouns  of  this  de- 
clension, except  these  three, ^^ei,  spei,  rei,  w^hich  have 
not  the  E  between  two  ii. 

3.  I  injio  is  long  in  those  tenses  that  have  not  ail 
R,  namely  fJo,  flam,  jiëham.  Where  there  is  an  R, 
the  I  is  short  ;  2&  fier  em,  fieri. 

4.  I  in  the  genitives  in  ïus  is  doubtful,  as  umus, 
illius,  ipsîîis,  totius,  utrius. 

5.  Alius  hath  I  long  in  the  genitive. 

6.  Alterius  hath  I  short.  Which  gave  occasion  to 
this  verse  in  Alstedius. 

Corripit  alterius,  semper  producit  alius. 
ANNOTATION. 

Sollus,  is  always  long  in  approved  authors.  Alterutrlus  and  Neu- 
irïus,  are  almost  always  long,  though  tdrîun  be  common. 

The  penultiraa  is  likewise  long  in  aulâi,  terrai,  and  other  antient 
genitives.  As  also  in  Câi,  Pompëi.  And  'tis  for  this  very  reason 
that  the  nominatives  in  ejus,  or  eja,  make  E  long,  JHomptius,  Foii- 
teius  ;  Aquill*ia,  elegtia  :  and  that  the  genitive  and  dative  of  the 
fifth  have  it  also  long.  For  they  used  to  say  dieii,  specieii,  &c.  and 
this  they  even  did  in  regard  to  other  nouns  of  this  declension, 
■where  the  e  is  not  between  two  i.  We  meet  with  reii  in  Pruden- 
tius,  Jideii  in  St.  Pauhnus,  as  well  as  in  Fortunatus  and  other 
Christian  poets,  concerning  which,  6ee  also  the  treatise  of  Letters, 
f .  265. 

Fteret  hath  the  first  long  in  Terence,  Adelph.  a.  1.  sc.  2. 
Injurium  est,  nam  si  esset,  unde  id  fleret, 
Facer  emus. 
Which  proceeds  undoubtedly  from    this,    that  heretofore,    as  we 
have  observed  in  the  Remarks,  p.  117.  they  used  to  say  feirem,Jeiri, 
as  audeirem,  aiideiri,    and  afterwards  they  transposed  yezV^-m  into 
Jierem.     Hence  Priscian  says  that  in  Jieri,  there  is  a  resolution  of 
one  long  into  two  short. 

Tlie  first  is  long  in  ëheii,  but  doubtful  in  dhe  ;  as  also  in  Diana, 
because  this  word  being  formed  of  Dca  Jana  (for  Janus  signifies 
the  sun,  and  Jatia  the  moon,  according  to  Macrobius  and  Varro) 
some  have  considered  it  as  a  word  formed  by  Syncope  of  two  let- 
ters, Dea-na,  or  D-iana,  where  the  first  is  short  by  nature,  as  pre- 
ceding another  vowel  :  while  others  have  considered  it  as  a  word 
which  at  first  only  dropped  the  o,  so  that  it  remained  Deiana,  of 

which 
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which  was  afterwards  formed  Diana,.  \he  diphthong  eit  as  maybe 
seen  in  the  treatise  of  Letters,  being  frequently  chahgeU  into  t 
long. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  we  must  say  something  in  regard  to 
Greek  words,  because  they  have  oftentimes  a  great  many  things 
that  seem  contrary  to  the  foregoing  rule. 

OF    GREEK    WORDS. 

Of  those  which  are  written  with  Long  or  Short  Vowels. 

In  regard  to  Greek  words,  the  knowledge  of  their  quantity 
ought  to  be  derived  from  the  language  itself.  For  those  which 
liave  an  >7  or  w  in  Greek  are  long,  and  such  as  have  an  o  or  an  e 
are  short. 

Thus  we  see  that  arithmtlicn,  psalitrium  must  have  the  antepe- 
nultima  long,  because  in  Greek  we  write  àqi^i^-rin-nvi,  ■\/a.\r-nçiov. 
We  see  that  Troes  and  Trdades  have  the  first  long,  because  in 
Greek  they  are  written  with  an  w  :  we  see  that  Dtiphubus  has  the 
first  long  and  the  penultima  short,  because  we  write  ^-nîçoQos. 

We  see  likewise  that  in  Thermodontis  the  second  is  long,  becauge 
in  Greek  it  is  an  u,  as  we  find  it  in  Apoll.  2.  Argon. 

iiri  Se  fô/A»  ©ff/iAwdovroç. 

Hence  in  Virgil, 

Quales  Threicice  cumjlumina  Thermodontis 

Puisant,  &c. Mn.  11. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  read  Thermodoontis  ;  as  Pierius  hath  observed- 
and  Vossius  demonstrated,  against  those,  who  wanting  to  avoid 
the  spondaic  verse  have  corrupted  the  quantity  :  which  has  hap- 
pened also  in  other  places,  as  we  have  made  appear  when  speak- 
ing of  potestur,  p.  116.  And  hereby  we  see  likewise  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  admitting  of  what  Servius  saith,  that  Thermor 
don  is  a  Syneresis  instead  of  Thermodoon. 

Of  those  which  are  variously  writ. 

When  a  word  is  variously  written  in  Greek,  the  quantity  also 
varies  in  Latin  verse.  Thus  the  first  is  common  in  Eos,  Ecus,  &c. 
because  in  Greek  we  write  IW,  and  ï5wç  :  lûos  and  hàoc.  Which  Ser- 
vius seems  not  to  have  sufficiently  observed,  when  he  attributes 
the  making  of  the  first  short  in  Eous  to  a  pure  licentia  poetica. 

The  accusative  in  ea  coming  from  nominatives  in  eus,  have  ge- 
nerally the  e  short,  as  Orphea,  Salmonea  :  but  sometimes  they  have 
it  long,  as  Ili<mta,  Ido%ntnea,  which  they  seem  to  borrow  of  the 
lonians,  who  write  these  words  with  an  -n. 

Of  the  Three  Common  Vowels. 

In  regard  to  the  three  common  vowels,  «,  /,  v,  it  would  lead 
Bs  into  a  long  discourse  to  treat  of  them  with  any  exactness.  The 
most  general  remark  we  can  make  on  this  head  is  that  the  nouns 
ending  in  aïs,  have  generally  the  penultima  long,  as  Nais,  Lais.. 

The 
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The  terminations  Son  or  Jon  have  also  the  penultima  long  ;  as 
Machaon,  Lycâon,  Amphîon,  Fandion,  &c.  as  also  the  compound» 
0Ï  \a.os,  Menelàus,  Archelâus,  Nicolâus,  Chari/âus. 

But  these  rules  are  not  always  certain  :  for  Phaon,  Deucalion, 
and  a  great  many  others,  have  the  penultima  short.  The  penultima 
is  doubtful  in  Orion,  Gerîon,  and  in  Nereides. 

Of  ïVords  that  have  a  Diphthong  in  Greek. 

Diphthongs  must  be  always  long.  Hence  we  see  so  many 
Greek  nouns  that  have  the  e  or  i  long  in  Latin,  because  in  Greek 
they  are  written  with  u,  as  Cassiopëa,  Centaurëa,  Veiopëa,  Galatta, 
Medëa,  &c.  Also  BasUîus,  Darius,  Clio,  Elegiac  Iphigenîa,  Anti- 
ochia,  and  such  like. 

Cause  of  the  Deviation  in  Greek  f Fords  from  the  fore- 
going  Rules, 

The  Latins  nevertheless  have  frequently  deviated  from  these 
rules  in  regard  to  Greek  words,  and  for  three  different  reasons. 
The  first,  because  taking  these  words  as  if  they  had  entirely  lost 
one  vowel  of  the  diphthong,  they  ceased  to  consider  them  as  long, 
but  made  them  pass  for  short  or  common.  Hence  it  comes  that 
chiragra  hath  always  the  first  short,  according  to  Vossius,  though 
in  Greek  we  write  ^l'i^xy^x.     And  hence  Virgil  hath: 

Vos  Sf  Ci/clopea  saxa,  iEn.  \. 

though  in  Greek  it  is  kvaXuttux.  And  for  the  same  reason  Chorea, 
platea,  and  Malea,  a  proper  name,  and  some  others,  have  the  pe- 
nultima common.  To  these  we  may  also  join  Academîa,  though 
it  is  more  frequently  short,  because  in  Greek  it  is  more  frequently 
written  with  an  ;,  than  with  the  diphthong  £/. 

The  second  is  that  they  oftener  paid  more  regard  (especially  in 
the  latter  ages,  when  the  Greek  was  but  little  known)  to  the  ac- 
cent, than  to  the  orthography  in  regulating  the  quantity.  Thus 
they  put  érem7is,  pôcsis,  îdoliim,  and  such  like  with  the  penultima 
short,  though  in  Greek  we  write  s^n^oç,  Triiv^ts,  stou>^ov,  &c.  (where 
the  penultima  is  long)  only  because  the  accent  is  on  the  antepe- 
nultima.  This  has  been  particularly  the  practice  of  ecclesiastic 
writers,  who  neither  in  this  respect,  nor  in  whatever  relates  to 
poetry,  have  been  so  exact,  as  to  serve  f«r  any  rule  to  go  by. 

Thus  in  the  hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  word  Faracltius  hath 
the  penultima  short,  though  in  Greek  it  be  written  with  an  *», 
Tlaçâ-KX-nros,  consolator,  which  has  been  owing  entirely  to  the  ac- 
cent on  the  antepenultima.  And  thence  proceeds  the  error  of 
those  who  in  the  Church  service  have  generally  wrote  Paraclitus 
with  an  i,  into  which  they  were  also  led  by  the  bad  pronunciation 
of  ihose  who  sound  v  like  i,  though  to  say  the  truth,  this  word 
is  neither  Greek  nor  Latin, 

The  third  is  that  the  Romans  have  sometimes  appropriated 
the  Greek  words  to  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render, 
them  entirely  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  their  own  language. 
Thus  they  said  crcptdas,   the  penultima  short,  as  it  came  from, 

crépit  unff 
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trepitum,  whereas  according  to  Gellius  it  comes  from  xçyfjrl^a. 
And  in  Eanius  we  find  Hecturem  long,  because  he  looked  upon  it 
in  the  same  mariner  as  pictôrem,  and  the  like. 

But  there  are  still  some  words  whose  quantity  is  disputed,  which 
it  will  be  more  proper  to  throw  into  a  separî^te  list  at  the  ead  of 
this  treatise,  in  order  to  proceed  to  other  rules. 

Rule   IV. 

Of  a  Vowel  long  by  Position. 

A  Doz^elis  lojig,  zvhen  followed  by  two  consonants. 
Examples. 
A  vowel  is  long,  whenever  it  is  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  by  a  double  letter  equivalent  to  two 
consonants,  which  is  called  Position;  as  ât  pius, 
Deum  cole.     Carmen,  sapiens,  8cc. 

Now  the  double  letters  are  X,  Z,  as  H.vis,  Gaza, 
ûpë.v. 

ANNOTATION. 

For  a  syllable  to  be  long  by  position,  there  must  be  at  least  one 
of  the  consonants  in  the  very  syllable  lengthened.  For  if  they 
are  both  in  the  next,  this  does  not,  generally  speaking,  make  it 
long  ;  ^%f  rigor t  Jrondes  ;  œquora  Xerxes  ;  sape  stilum  vertus^  &c» 
Yet  it  sometimes  happens  otherwise,  as 

Ferte  citiforrum,  date  tela,  scandite  inuros,  Virg. 

Which  Catullus  and  Martial  seem  particularly  to  have  affected, 
as  it  is  very  common  in  Greek. 

Rule   V. 

Of  a  Mute  and  Liquid." 

1.  Whenever  a  mute  is  followed  by  a  liquid  in 

the  sayne  syllable,  the  preceding  short  vowel 
becomes  common  in  verse; 

2.  ^ut  remains  short  in  prose. 

Examples. 
What  has  been  hitherto  said,  relates  to  that  sort 
of  position,  which  they  call  firm  and  unchangeable. 
But  there  is  still  another  called  weak  and  change- 
able, which  is  when  after  one  of  these  seven  letters 
B,  C,  D,  F,  G,  P,  T,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
mutes,  because  they  have  only  a  kind  of  obscure 
sound,  there  follows  one  of  these  two,  L  or  R,  which 
are  called  liquids  or  gliding  letters.     For  in  that  case 

the 
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the  preceding  vowel,  which  by  nature  is  short,  be- 
comes common  in  verse;  that  is,  it  may  bé  put  either 
lon^^  or  short  ;  as 

Et  primo  similis  volùcri,  nio.v  vera  volûcris,  Ovid. 

No.v  tenébras  profert,  Phœbusfiigatinde  tenëbras,  Id. 

Omne  solum  forti  pâtria  est^  milii  pâtria  cœlum. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  re^o,  repko,  popks,  locu- 
pies,  and  the  hke. 

2.  But  in  prose  this  position  of  a  mute  and  liquid, 
Xiever  lengthens  a  syllable  by  nature  short  ;  therefore 
it  would  be  wrong  to  say  for  example,  locuples,  tené- 
brce,  the  accent  on  the  penultima,  when  it  should  be 
on  the  antepenultima. 

ANNOTATION. 

These  liquids  have  also  the  same  force  in  Greek  words,  as  Cy- 
clops,  Pharetra.  But  besides  L  and  R,  this  language  hath  the 
liquids  M  and  N  ;  as  Tecmessa,  Cijgnus,  Prague,  &c. 

The  position  is  weakened  in  Greek,  when  the  vowel  is  followed 
by  7nn,  or  qd,  or  pf,  whence  Martial  took  the  liberty  to  make  the 
second  short  in  smaragdus,  lib.  5.  epigram.  11. 

Sardonychas,  smaragdos,  adamantas,  iaspidas  uno. 

But  we  are  to  take  particular  notice  of  two  conditions  necessary 
for  this  weak  and  changeable  position.  The  1.  the  mute  and  liquid 
must  be  both  in  the  same  syllable.  The  2.  the  S3'llable  we  want 
to  make  common  in  verse,  namely  that  immediately  preceding 
these  letters,  must  be  short  by  nature. 

Hence  the  first  syllable  in  obrico  will  be  ever  long,  and  not  com- 
mon, because  the  first  condition  is  wanting,  the  br  not  being  in 
the  same  syllable,  for  it  comes  from  ob  and  ruo  ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  obtueor,  quanwbrem,  &c. 

Again,  the  first  is  ever  long  in  acris,  atri,  matris,  fratrh,  for 
w'ant  of  the  second  condition,  because  they  come  from  acer,  ater, 
mater,  frater,  whose  first  syllable  is  long  by  nature.  We  must  say 
the  same  of  ambulacrum,  candelabrum,  delubrum,  lavacrum^  shnula- 
crwn,  salubre,  volutabrum,  which  are  long  by  nature,  a  circum- 
stance that  has  not  been  always  attended  to  by  Christian  poets. 

Vossius  further  observeth  that  this  kind  of  position  of  mute  and 
liquid  is  so  weak,  that  we  ought  not  easily  to  make  use  of  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  lengthening  a  syllable  short  by  nature,  without 
having  some  antient  authority  ;  and  he  adds  for  example,  that  hç 
would  not  choose  to  make  the  penultima  long  in  genïtrix. 

Now  the  weakness  of  this  sort  of  position  is  owing  to  the  in- 
equality of  two  consonants,  because  the  liquid  gliding  away  much 
nimbler  than  the  mute,  to  which  it  is.  joined  in  the  pronunciation, 
it  drags  the  mute  in  some  measure  along  with  it,  or  produces  an 
inequality,  inconsequence  whereof  the  preceding  syllable  is  not 
sufficiently  sustained,  as  it  is  when  there  happen  to  be  two  other 

consonants. 
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consonants,  for  instance  âstra,  or  even  tvyo  liquids,  as  ttrra  ;  for 
then  there  is  no  inequality  in  the  consonants  :  or  when  the  liquid 
is  before,  as  ars,  altus,  for  in  that  case  it  is  sustained  by  the  fol- 
lowing mute  :  or  in  short  when  they  are  in  a  different  syllable,  as 
abluo,  for  then  the  liquid  does  not  draw  the  mute  after  it  with 
such  force.  This  the  atitients  must  have  perceived  in  the  grpnua- 
ciation,  though  we  are  hardly  sensible  of  it  at  present.,}  r/jnu.-j  :>Vi-r- 

Whether  1  be  sometimes  a  Double  Letter ^  andV  ^pbti*- 
times  a  Liquid. 

To  the  double  letters  by  us  mentioned,  grammarians  add  like- 
wise the  I,  when  it  happens  to  be  between  two  vowels,  because, 
say  they,  it  then  makes  the  preceding  vowel  long  by  position,  a; 
major ^  rejicio,  aio^  But  this  error  hath  been  sufficiently  refuted  in 
the  treatise  of  Letters,  chap.  6.  num.  2.  p.  264.  where  we  proved 
that  the  first  syllable  in  those  words  was  not  long  by  position,  but 
by  nature,  and  because  the  antients  pronounced  it  as  a  diphthong. 
For  otherwise,  the  vowel  before  i  must  be  ever  short,  as  we  see  in 
semljacens,  jurtjurando,  anitjacit,  Mjugus,  and  others. 

They  say  likewise  that  the  V  after  Q  is  a  liquid  consonant,  be- 
cause otherwise  the  first  in  aqua  and  the  like  words,  would  be 
long.  But  we  have  also  given  an  answer  to  this  in  the  same  treatise, 
chap.  6.  n.  2.  p.  264. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  upon  the  general  rules,  we  must  now 
come  to  such  as  are  particular,  and  first  of  all  mention  a  word 
concerning  derivatives  and  compounds,  because  they  relate  to 
middle  syllables. 


OF    DERIVATIVE    WORDS. 

WE  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  an  Annotation  ia 
regard  to  derivatives,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules  about  the  matter.  Yet  we  may  observe  that  in  ge- 
neral they  follow  the  nature  of  their  primitive.  Thus  anïmare 
and  anwiosus  have  the  two  first  short,  because  they  coxne  from 
animus,  whose  two  first  are  short  also.  And  on  the  contrary  the 
two  first  in  nâtûralis  are  long,  because  it  comes  from  nâtûra  where 
they  are  long  also;  and  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  long, 
because  it  comes  from  natum. 

Thus  the  second  is  short  in  virgtneus  and  sanguineus,  because  of 
its  being  short  in  virgini  and  sanguïni.  The  penultiraa  is  long  in 
arâtrum,  ambulâcnim,  volutâbrurn,  because  it  is  the  same  in  arâtwn, 
ambulâtum,  volutâtum  :  but  the  first  is  common  in  lïqtiidus,  because 
sometimes  it  is  derived  from  liqueo,  the  first  short  ;  and  at  otlier 
times  from  the  verb  liquor,  which  hath  its  first  syllable  long,  when 
of  the  third  conjugation.  For  although  we  say  liquatur  the  first 
short,  we  likewise  say  lïquilur  the  first  long  :  but  the  noun  liquor, 
»riSf  liquor,  hath  always  the  first  short. 

Exceptions 
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E.vceptions  to  the  preceding  Rule. 

There  are  a  great  many  derivatives  short,  though  their  pri- 
mitives be  long  ;  as  dux,  dticis,  from  dïico  ;  dîcax  from  dlco  ;  sopor 
from  sopio  ;  sagax  from  sagio  ;  ditto  from  dis,  dïtis  ;  fides  from 
J'ldo,  though  Tully  derives  it  from  facia,  quia  id  Jit  quod  dicitur  : 
but  there  is  more  analogy  in  deriving  it  fromjido,  just  as  in  Greek 
vîçis  comes  from  tts/Sw,  from  whence  Jido  is  also  derived  according 
to  Vossius.  Add  to  these  molestus  from  môles,  and  several  others 
which  may  be  learnt  by  use.  * 

There  are  other  derivatives  long,  though  they  come  from 
short  primitives  ;  as  vox,  vocis,  from  voco  ;  rex,  regis,  and  rtgula, 
from  re^n  ;  têguta  from  tego;  sedes  from  sedeo  ;  macero  from  macer  ; 
humor  nova  humus  ;  hum  a  nus  from  homo  ;  sëcius  from  c-ecu  s  j  male^ 
dlcentior,  the  third  long  from  maledîcus  short,  and  others  which 
may  be  learnt  by  the  use  of  authors. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable  on  this  head,  is  that  the  deriva- 
tives do  not  follow  their  primitive,  when  they  drop  or  add  a  con- 
sonant. For  as  the  first  in  rëttulit  is  long,  because  it  reduplicates 
the  t,  though  it  comes  from  refera  the  first  short  :  so  the  following 
have  the  first  short,  though  they  come  from  long  primitives,  be- 
cause they  lose  a  consonant,  as  disertus  from  dïssero,  fanna  from 
f  arris  ;  cundis  from  cûrro,  ôfella  from  dffa  ;  mamilla  from  mamma  ; 
tigi/lum  from  tïa-num  ;  sïcrillum  from  sîsniim  ;  and  the  like. 

There  are  even  some  that  do  not  follow  the  analogy  of  their 
nearest  primitive,  but  of  another  more  distant,  os  fatuus  Ûïq  first 
short,  which  does  not  follow  y  âri  the  first  long,  but  (pàu,  from 
whence  cometh  p-nt^h  dico  :  as  liicerna  the  first  short,  which  does 
not  follow  the  quantity  of  lux,  but  of  rîjç  \vK-n^,  whence  lux  itself 
is  derived  by  contraction  instead  of  lucis  :  as  "vadum,  the  first  short, 
which  does  not  follow  the  quantity  of  vMo,  the  first  long,  but  of 
^xlu,  from  whence  comes  vado  as  well  as  ^txll^u  :  as  likewise  nota, 
which  does  not  follow  the  quantity  of  the  supine  natum,  the  first 
long,  but  of  viu,  from  whence  comes,  voia-xw,  vÛthu,  ymûa-nu,  and 
from  thence  gnosco  or  nosco.     And  so  for  the  rest. 

OF    COMPOUND    WORDS. 

THE  quantity  of  compound  words  is  frequently  known  by  that 
of  the  simple,  and  the  quantity  of  the  simple  by  that  of  the  com- 
pound, which  boys  will  easily  discern,  provided  they  are  accus- 
tomed betimes  to  the  right  pronunciation  of  Latin.  For  it  is  the 
same  quantity  in  lego  and  pérlego,  in  lëgi  and  perlëgi.  As  also  in 
probus  <ix\(\  improbus  ;  in  scrlbo  and  adscribo  ;  in  venio,  adcenio,  ad' 
vena  :  and  the  like. 

And  this  quantity  is  still  preserved,  when  the  vowel  comes  to 
change  as  in  eligo,  iéligo,  taken  from  lego  :  thus  from  cado  comes 
èccido  ;  and  from  ceedo,  occido  :  from  lœdo,  allîdo,  coUldo  :  from 
audio,  ohedio,  obêdis,  &c. 

But  the  following  are  short,  though  their  primitive  be  long; 
the  compounds  of  dico  ending  ia  dicus  j   as  causidkus,  veridicus, 

&c. 
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^c.  dejero  Sindpejtro,  fromjuro  :  cngmtutn  and  agnttum,  from  nôtuiriy 
which  are  shortened  by  the  analot^y  of  simple  polysyllables  ia 
itum  ;  as  taciturn,  bibitum,  &c.  tiihîi'um,  from  ne  ana /nfum  ;  innu- 
ba  and  proniiba,  from  uûbn  ;  but  the  antepenultima  in  cui/nùbinm  is 
common.  For  in  Virsil  we  find  connûbia,  the  antepenultima  long  : 
and  we  likewise  find  it  short  in  connubiof  connubiis,  unless  we  chuse 
to  make  them  trisyllables. 

Connnh'xo  jiDignm  stabili,  pfopriamqiie  dicabn,  1  JEn. 

The  second  is  long  in  imbëcillus,  though  bacuivs  liath  the  first 
short  ;  and  the  third  is  short  in  semisopitus  taken  from  xôpio,  the  first 
long.  The  participle  ambitus  hath  the  penultima  long,  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  the  supine  ambituiv^  as  also  of  these  verbal  nouns 
ambitus  and  ambitio.  Yet  Lucretius  makes  aynbitus  also  short  ia 
the  participle;  for  which  reason  Scioppius  and  Vossius  look  upon 
it  as  common,  because  this  word  is  compounded  of  ambe  and  ituSy 
even  according  to  Varro;  so  that  when  the  i  is  long,  it  comes 
from  the  diphthong  ei,  ambitus  for  ambeitus  (as  we  say  amhao-es 
long,  from  ago  short,  because  it  is  said  for  ambeages)  ;  and  whea 
it  is  short,  it  conforms  to  the  nature  of  its  supme  Itum^  as  the 
others  adîtus,  exïtus,  inïtus,  obïtuSf  subïtus^  which  are  always 
short,  because  they  are  formed  without  any  appearance  of  contrac- 
tion. 

Now  ambe  comes  from  ifjip,  of  which  was  first  formed  ambi,  af- 
terwards ambe,  the  (p  being  changed  into  b,  just  as  in  ambo  taken 
from  èi^tpu  :  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Treatise  of  Letters,  p.  270. 

Rule   VI. 

Of  divers  Compounding  Particles. 

1.  A,  DE,  SE,  DI,   are  long,  when  joined  to 

verbs  or  nouns. 

2.  Yet  DI  is  short  in  dïsértus  and  dïrémi, 

3.  l^e  is  short  except  in  i^ftxlfrom  the  noun  res. 

Examples. 
1.  All  those  particles  are   long    in    composition, 
afnitto,  dëduco,  erumpo,  dJripio,  separo,  and  the  like. 

%  Di  is  short  in  these,  d^irimo,  dïi'émiy  dirémpturriy 
disértus,  dïsérti,  &c. 

ANNOTATION. 

De  sometimes  preserveth  its  long  quantity  before  another 
Towel;  as 

Dëest  servitio  plèbes  hoc  ignis  egentis,  Stat. 
Which  deserves  more  to  be  remarked  than  followed.     For  ia 
general  it  is  either  made  short.  Dona  dehinc  aura  gravia,  JEn.  3.  or 
it  is  joined  with  the  following  vowel  in  the  same  sellable,  Deest 
Jatn  terra fugœ,  JEu.  10, 

Vol.  II.  X  3.  /?« 
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3.  Re  is  short  in  composition,  as  redeo;  refero,  re- 
firs  ;  refert,  refer  re,  to  tell  or  relate. 

But  refert,  it  behoveih,  it  concerneth,  it  is  useful,  is 
long,  because  it  does  not  come  from  the  particle  re, 
but  rather  from  the  noun  res. 

Prœterea  nee  jam  mutari  pahula  rëfert.  Virg. 

ANNOTATION. 

The  poets,  in  order  to  lengthen  the  particle  re  in  composition, 
do  sometimes  reduplicate  the  following  consonant,  as  relligio,  ret- 
tiilit.  Though  we  must  not  imagine  that  they  did  it  always,  as 
some  pretend,  not  considering  that  the  chief  rule  of  poetry  is  the 
ear,  which  would  be  sometimes  offended  with  such  reduplications. 
Hence  in  revolvo,  reverto,  the  consonant  is  never  reduplicated, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  this  V,  which  perhaps  at 
that  time  was  not  a  consonant. 

Nor  is  the  consonant  repeated  in  redeo,  redoleo,  and  the  like,  be- 
cause the  D  is  only  a  letter  that  was  borrowed  already  to  prevent 
the  hiatus  and  meeting  of  vowels.  There  are  also  some  other  oc- 
easions  on  which  it  is  not  practised. 

Rule   VIL 

Of  the  other  Prepositions. 

1.  The  other  'prepositions  are  short  except  pro. 

2.  But  pro  is  also  short  in  the  following  com- 

pounds ;  profiteor,  protervus,  proficiscor, 
procella,  procus,  profanus,  profecto,  pro- 
fundus, pronepos,  profari. 

3.  In  the  following,  pro  is  doubtful,  propello, 

propulso,  procurro,  propago. 

Examples. 

1.  The  other  prepositions  being  short  by  nature, 
are  also  short  in  compound  words;  as  adimo,  abest, 
iiperio  ;  coércuit,  comedo,  bbumbrantf  ô??iittOy  àfihelat,  in- 
offensus,  siiperesse,  subeunt,  peragit. 

We  must  except />ro,  which  is  long  ;  produce,  prd- 
fero,  prdveho,  profugio,  &c. 

2.  But  in  the  words  mentioned  in  the  rule,  pro  is 
short,  as  protervus,  profecto,  &c.  and  some  others 
which  use  will  shew  :  as  likewise  those  words  where 
pro  is  the  Greek  preposition  t^o,  which  signifies  ante, 

.  as 
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as prëpheta, propontis,  and  the  like;  though  sometimes 
the  Greek  pro  is  long,  conforming  to  the  Latin  ana- 
logy. 

3.  In  some  compoimds/jro  is  common,  2iS  pr ope llo, 
propulso,  propago,  as,   a   verh;    and  prôpago,   inis,   a 
noun  ;  prdcurro,  prôcumbo,  prôjundo,  ,hc. 
Rule   VIIL   ''pj: 
Of  Words  compounded  without  a  Preposition. 

In  compound  words  A,  O,  are  generally  long  ; 

and  E,  I.  U,  ai^e  generally  short. 
Bitt  compounds  formed  by  coîitr  action,  as  also  the 

compounds  o/dieSjUbi, and  ibi,  have  i  lo7ig. 

Examples.  ; 

In  compound  words  two  things  may  be  considered, 
the  former  and  the  latter  part.  As  to  the  latter  part 
there  is  very  little  difficulty  about  it,  because  it  is  ge- 
nerally just  as  it  would  be  out  of  composition.  Thus 
the  second  in  dedecus  is  short,  because  it  comes  from 
decus,  the  first  short.  AbUtor  hath  the  second  long^ 
because  it  comes  from  Utor,  the  first  long.  But  it  is 
more  difficult  to  know  the  quantity  of  the  former  part 
of^  the  compound. 

Nevertheless  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that  these 
two  vowels,  A,  O,  are  long;  and  that  these  other  three 
E,  I,  U,  are  commonly  short.  But  we  must  inquire 
into  this  more  particularly. 

.  A  is  long  in  the  former  part  of  the  compound,  as 
quart,  qudpropter,  quâcunquc,  quciteniis.  Yet  there  are 
some  short,  which  may  be  learnt  by  use,  as  hexamfterj, 
catapulta.  \•:^ 

E  is  short,  whether  in  the  first  syllable,  as  ntjas,  ne-; 
fastus,  nefandus,  titfarius,  trédecim,  tréçenti,  ?iëfjueo,  ëqui- 
dem,  nëque  :  or  in  the  second,  as  valëdico,  madêjacio, 
tremëfacio,  according  to  Virgil  (though  Lucretius  and 
Catullus  m.ake  E  also  long  in  this  sort  of  words):  or 
in  the  third,  as  hujuscemodi,  &c.  -« 

The  following  are  excepted,  having  the  first  long, 
sëdecinif  nêquanij  7iëquitiay  nequaquam^  nequkquam,  ne- 

X  2  quando, 
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guando,  mèmet,  mêcum,  tecum,  sècum.     As  also  these, 
which  have  the  second  long,  venejicus,  ridèlicet. 

I  is  sliort  whether  in  the  first  syllable,  as  bïceps,  M- 
ceps,  bicoior,  tricolor,  bïvium,  trmum,  siquidtm  :  or  in 
the  second,  as  agricola,  atiger,  artïf'ei\  caussïdicus,  fa- 
tïdicus,  onimpottns,  tot1.dem,  umgemtus,  universus,  &c. 

We  must  except  those  where  the  I  changes  in  de- 
clining, as  quidam,  quivis,  qmlibet,  quallcumque,  quan- 
tJvis,  umcuique,  relpublicœ. 

Those  also  which  come  from  a  contraction,  as  Hi- 
cet,  scilicet,  blgœ,  quadriga,  prldie,  postrldie,  tiblcen  ïoi 
tibiice?î,  &c. 

The  compounds  of  dies,  as  blduum,  trlduum^  merJ- 
dies  ;  but  quoiidie  is  doubtful. 

The  following  have  also  1  long,  trlceni,  irlcesimuSy 
slquis,  and  Idem  masculine.  As  also  nlmirum,  ibidem, 
ublque,  utroblque,  ublvis  :  but  ubicumque  is  commonly 
the  same  as  ubi. 

O  is  generally  long,  as  alidqui,  intrdduco,  quanddque, 
qimnddcumque,  utrobique,  and  others. 

We  must  except  however,  hodie,  quandoquidem, 
quoque. 

Also  the  compounds  of  two  nouns,  as  Timotheus^ 
sacrosanctus,  &c. 

U  is  short,  whether  in  the  first  syllable,  as  diicentiy 
diipondium  ;  or  in  the  second,  as  quadriipes,  camiif&z', 
Trojûgena. 

But  genuflecto,  cornupeta,  usuvenit,  usucapit,  are 
still  doubtful  among  grammarians  ;  though  the  surest 
way,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  make  u  long  on  those  oc- 
casions, because  it  is  an  ablative  that  remains  iutire 
in  its  natural  state. 

ANNOTATION. 
Jlere  we  may  be  asked  whether  the  second  is  long  in  parieida  ; 
matricida,  because  we  find  them  long  in  Ausonius. 

Ut  parlcidae  regna  adiniat  Didio,  De  Sev.  Imp. 
Matncida  Nero  proprii  vim  pertulit  ensis. 
Though  in  regard  to  the  latter,  there  are  some  who  read  matri- 
quecida  Nero,  &c. 

On  the  contrary  we  find  that  parïcida  is  short  in  Horace. 
Telegonijnga  paricidae,  Od.  29.  lib.  3. 
]But  as  parieida  is  a  Syncope  for  parenticidat  being  taken  not  only 

for 
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for  one  who  kills  his  father,  but  likewise  for  a  person  that  violates 
the  duty  he  owes  to  his  parents  and  to  his  country,  we  may  say 
that  Horace  has  made  it  short,  merely  by  considering  the  dropping 
of  the  syllable,  and  leaving  the  others  in  their  natural  quantity  : 
whereas  Ausonius  must  have  considered  this  word  as  formed  by 
contraction,  and  therefore  he  made  it  long. 

Of    PRETERITES    and    SUPpES. 

Rule   IX.  il-^V)  r- 

Of  Preterites  of  Two  Syllables* 

1.  Preterites  of  two  syllables  have  the  formçr 

long,  as  êgi. 

2.  But  the  following  are  shorty  bibi,  fidi,  tuli, 

dëdi,  stëti,  scïdi. 

Examples. 

1.  Preterites  of  two  syllables  have  the  former  long, 
as  êgi,  vëni,  vJdij  vJci. 

2.  Yet  the  preterites  of  the  following  verbs  are 
short;  bibo,  bibi;  fndo,fidi;  fera,  tûli  ;  do,  dëdi;  s  to, 
stëti  ;  scinda,  scïdi. 

ANNOTATION. 
Some  have  been  for  adding  Invi  to  the  above  verbs,  because  of 
this  verse  in  Virgil. 

Luminis  effbssijluidum  lavit  inde  cruorem. 
But  lavit  is  there  the  present  tense,  as  well  as  lavimus  in  Hor.  lib. 
1.  sat.  5.  coming  from  lavo,  lavis  ;    hence  we  meet  with  lavere, 
and  in  the  passive  lavi,  to  be  washed,  in  Nonius. 
Abscïdit  is  long  in  Lucan,  lib.  6. 

Jlle  comam  Iceva  morienti  abscldit  ephebo. 
And  in  Martial,  lib.  4. 

Abscldit  vultus  ensis  uterque  sacros. 
Which  sheweth  that  this  preterite  was  heretofore  doubtful,  un- 
less we  choose  to  say  that  it  comes  then  from  abscîdo,  compounded 
of  abs  and  cœdo.     But  this  verb  being  obsolete,  the  surest  way  ii 
to  pronounce  the  above  preterite  short  in  prose,  abscidit. 

.  Now  this  rule  of  the  preterites  of  two  syllables  holds  also  good 
for  the  plural  ;  ïoxJterunt,Jianint,  norunt,  and  the  like,  have  al- 
ways the  former  long. 
But  we  ûadjuverint  the  former  short,  once  in  Catullus. 

Rule    X. 

Of  Preterites  vfilh  a  Reduplication. 

1.  The  two  first  syltahles  in  preterites  that  htive 
ft,  reduplication  are  short, 

21.  But 
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'riâ.  'But  the  second  in  pepedi,  is  long,  as  also  in. 

S'  cecïdifro}?i  ceedo. 

•  VV""^^\"'''V'"  ""  '■'  Exa  MPiES.  ■ 

1.  Preterites  With  a  reduplication  have  the  two  first 
syllables  short,  as  dïdïci  from  disco;  cécïni  from  cano; 
tetigi  from  tango  ;  cëcïdi  from  cado. 

2.  But  pedo  hath  the  second  mpepëdi  long,  as  also 

cœdo  in  cecJdi. 

Qui  nullum  forte  cecïdit.  Juv. 

.     ,  ANNOTATION.  •       - 

In  regard  to  the  other  preterites,  if  it  be  a  syllable  that  does  not 
depend  on  the  increase,  they  follow  the  quantity  of  their  present, 
as  co/o,  co/m;,  the  first  short. . 

Except  posui,  the  first  short,  from  pôno,  whose  former  is  long. 
And  genid,  which  followed  its  old  verb  ghio  ;  as  likewise  pof mi, 
which  cometh  from  potis  sum. 

Except  also  dtvtsi,  divïsum,  the  second  long,  from  divtdo,  the 
second  sliort. 

But  if  it  be  a  syllable  that  depends  on  the  increase,  the  rules 
thereof  shall  be  given  hereafter.  Yet  we  may  observe  at  present, 
tjia'  all  preterites,  eitiier  of  two  or  more  syllables,  ending  in  vi, 
have  ever  the  penultima  long,  as  amâvi,Jltvi,  quïvi,  audïvif  &c. 

Rule    XL 

'io  C5^.  Of  Supines  of  Two  Syllables. 

1.  All  supines  of  two  syllables  are  long. 
...vâ,.E3:cept  those  of  co^  reor,  siiio,  do,  ruo,  sero, 
'  '■  ^-"'      lino. 

3.  The  supines  of  queo,  and  sto,  are  short, 

4.  The  supine  of  cio  is  long,  and  that  of  cieo 

25  short. 

Exam  ples. 

1.  Supines  of  two  syllables,  as  well  as  preterites, 
are  long  ;  as  ndtum  or  notus  from  nosco  ;  t'Jsum,  or 
tJsus  from  video  ;  m'otum  from  moxeo. 

2L  But  the  six  following  verbs  have  their  supines 
short;  eo,  ^lium  ;  reor,  rcitus  sum  ;  sino,  situm  ;  do,  dan 
tum,  rwoformerly  had  rutum,  from  whence  comes  di- 
rûtum,  ertitum,  obrutum  ;  se'ro,  satum  ;  lino,  Wum. 

3.  These  two  have  also  their  supines  short,  queo, 
quitum  ;  sto,  siatum  ;    but  stàturus^  though   derived 
from  thence,  hath  the  former  long. 
'-        ^  4.   Cio  J 
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4.  Cio,  CIS,  cm,  cJtum,  cire,  the  former  long.  CieOy 
CIS,  civi,  c1,tum,  the  former  short. 

Excïtum  ruit  ad  partus,  8^  littora  compknt,  Virg. 
Bacchatur  qualis  commotis  excita  sacrïs.  Id. 

ANNOTATION. 

Of  the  Supine  Statum. 

It  appears  that  Statum  is  short  by  the  substantive  status, 
hujus  stcitus  ;  by  the  adjective  status,  a,  um  ;  and  by  the  verbal 
noun  statio. 

Hie  status- in  ccelo.multos  pennansit  i7i  annos.  Ovid.     , 

Miisa  quid  àjastis  non  stâta  sacra  pefis?  Id.  '        . 

Campus,  Sç  apricis  statio  gratissima 'me7-gis.  Virg.  '    '  ^ 

Hence  its  compounds  which  change  a  into  i,  make  this  i  short  in 
the  supine,  as  prœstïtum  ;  hence  also  the  verb  statuo,  which  seems 
to  be  derived  from  this  supine,  hath  the  first  short. 

Urbem  quam  statuo  vestra  est Virg. 

Yet  the  participle  stâturus,  hath  the  former  long. 

Tunc  res  immenso  placuit  stâtura  labore.  Lucan. 
As  also  its  compounds. 

Constat ura/i«V  Megalensis  purpura  centum.  Mart. 
And  this  made  Priscian  believe  that  the  former  in  the  supine  sta- 
turn  was  also  long,  though  what  hath  been  above  mentioned, 
proves  the  contrary.  Nevertheless  we  may  say,  I  fancy,  that  it^ 
was  heretofore  common,  since  we  still  see  in  the  compounds,  that 
in  those  which  retain  the  a  it  is  long,  though  in  such  as  change 
the  a  into  i,  it  is  short. 

Non  praestâta  sibi  prœstat  natura,  sed  unus,  St.  Prosper. 
Whence  also  it  comes  that  stator  is  short  in  Prudentius,  and  long 
in  Ovid.     And  statim,  which  is  derived  from  stando,  according  to 
Vossius,  is  long  in  Avienus  and  Alcim.  Avitus,  but  short  in  Ca- 
tullus, whose  authority  is  preferable  in  this  respect. 

Verum  si  quid  ages,  statim  jubebo,  Epigram.  33. 

Of  C IT V M  and  Scitum» 
•  CiTUM  is  long  when  it  comes  from  cio,  because  it  follows  the 
fourth  conjugation  ;  as  it  is  short  when  it  comes  from  cieo,  because 
it  follows  the  second.  But  cities  signifying  quick,  lively,  active,  is 
short  ;  whereas  for  divisus,  it  is  long  :  as  erctum  citum,  oxtum  non 
citum.     See  Servius  on  the  8th  book  of  the  jïlneis. 

SciTUM  is  ever  long,  whether  it  comes  from  scio,  or  scisco.  Sci- 
tus,  from  scio,  signifies  handsome,  pretty,  well  made,  graceful  ;  Scitus 
puer.  Ter.  Coming  from  scisco,  it  signifies  ordained  and  decreed, 
from  whence  we  have  plebiscitum,  a  decree  of  the  people.  Plautus 
plays  with  those  two  words  in  his  Pseud,  act.  2.  so.  4. 

Ps.  Ecquis  is  homo  scitus  est?  Ch.  Plebiscitum  non  est  scitius. 
Where  Lambinus  is  evidently  mistaken,  in  saying  that  scitum  had 
the  first  syllable  long  in  plebiscitum,  but  that  every  where  else  it 
was  short. 

Rule 
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Rule   XII. 

Of  the  Supines  of  Polysyllables. 

1.  The  supines  of  polysyllables  in  UTUM  are 

long. 

2.  As  are  also  those  in  ITUM,  when  they  come 

from  a  preterite  in  IVI. 
S.  But  all  others  in  ITUM  are  short. 
Examples. 

1.  The  supines  of  polysyllables  in  UTUM  arc 
long,  as  solûium  from  solvo,  solvi  ;  indUtum,  from  in- 
duo,  indui;  argUtum  from  arguo,  argui. 

2.  The  supines  in  ITUM  are  also  long,  when  they 
come  from  a  preterite  in  IVI  ;  as  quœsltum  from  quce- 
TO,  quŒslvi  ;  cupltwn  from  cupio,  cupJvi  ;  petttum  from 
peto,  petlvi  ;  audltum  from  audio,  audlvi. 

3.  The  supines  in  ITUM  are  short,  if  they  do  not 
come  from  a  preterite  in  IVI  ;  as  taciturn  from  taceo, 
iacui  ;  agnitum  from  agnosco,  agnô'ci  ;  cognïtum  from 
cognosco,  cognovi;  motiitum  from  moneo,  monui. 

But  the  penultima  in  recensltum  is  long,  because  it 
Cometh  from  censio,  censivi,  and  not  from  censeç,  cemui. 


Of  the  increase  of  VERBS. 

Rule   XIII. 

The  nature  of  the  Increase  of  Verbs. 

When  the  verb  hath  more  syllables  in  the  othef 
tenses  than  in  the  second  person  present^ 
this  is  called  Increase. 
Examples.' 
The  increase  of  verbs  is  ever  regulated  by  the  se- 
cond person  present  :  so  that  those  tenses  which  do  not 
exceed  this  person  in  syllables,  have  no  increase;  as 
amas,  amant  ;  audis,  audit.     But  those  which  exceed 
it  by  one  syllable,  are  said  to   have  one  increase  ;  as 
amâmusj  audit  is  ;  where  the  second  is  called  an  in- 
crease, 
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crease,  because  the  last  is  never  counted  for  such. 
Those  which  exceed  it  by  two  syllables,  have  two 
increases  ;  as  aimbamus,  docêbâmus.  Those  which 
exceed  it  by  three,  have  three  increases,  as  amâvérU 
tis,  &c. 

Even  the  increase  cf  the  passive  is  regulated  by  the 
second  person  of  the  active;  as  amâris,  the  second  is 
the  increase.  Amâbârisj  the  second  and  thir^  ^re  in- 
creases, measuring  tiiem  by  amas.  •-, ,   . 

In  regard  to  verbs  common  and  deponents,  we 
must  imagine  the  second  person  of  the  active,  and 
regulate  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vest. 

Rule  XIV. 
Of  the  Increase  in  A. 

1.  The  increase  in  A  is  long. 

2.  But  the  verb  do  hath  da  short. 

Examples. 
1.  A  is  always  long  in  the  increase  of  verbs,  as  ex- 
probrâre,  stâbam,  bibàmus,  fuerâmus. 

The  verb  DO  makes  the  increase  DA  short  through' 
out  ;  as  damusj  dabunt,  dàri,  dâturriy  &c. 
Farthe  dabis  pœnas. 
Likewise  in  its  compounds  circumdamus,  drcûmdà- 
bujit,  circmndare,  'venûndàre. 

But  every  where  else  it  hath  A  long  like  the  other 
verbs  ;  dâbâmus,  dâbâtur. 

■ — Quœjamfortuna  dâbâtur.  Virg, 

KULE      XV. 
Of  the  Increase  in  E. 

1.  The  increase  in  E  is  long, 
„    2.  Except  in  beris,  eram,  ero,  erim. 

3.  Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  have  it  also 

short  in  the  first  increase  of  the  present 
and  preterim perfect,  where  there  happem 
to  be  an  R  after  E. 

Examples. 
1.  E  in  the  increase  of  verbs,  is  also  long,  generally 
speaking,  in  all  conjugations. 

In 
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In  the  first  :  as  amëmus,  amarëmus  ;  amavêrunt^ 
amarëris  vel  amarëre,  dedissèmus. 

In  the  second,  docèbarn,  docërem,  docërer^  docërëris. 

In  the  third,  degëham^  legërunt  vel  kgëre,  legissëmus, 
legèris  vel  legëre^  legëtur^  legëmur. 

In  the  fourthj  audiëris  vel  audiëre,  audiëtur  ;  audi- 
vërunt  vel  audhëre,  &c. 

2.  But  it  is  always  short  in  the  following  syllables, 
beris,  eram,  ero,  erhii,  through  every  person,  amaberis 
vel  amabére  ;  docuéram  ;  pot  ero,  potmi^o  ;  legero,  lege- 
rim,  léger  is,  Sec. 

3.  It  is  moreover  short  in  verbs  of  the  third  conju- 
gation, in  the  first  increase  of  thé  present  and  preter- 
imperfect,  where  there  happens  to  be  an  R  after  E; 
as  legeris  vel  légère,  in  the  present  of  the  indicative 
passive  ;  légère  in  the  imperative  passive,  and  the  infi- 
nitive active  ;  legerem  and  legerer,  in  the  preterim- 
perfect  subjunctive,  active  and  passive. 

But  it  is  long  even  in  the  third,  when  one  of  these 
conditions  is  wanting  ;  as  if  it  be  in  the  second  in- 
crease, legerëris\ç\  legérëre,  legérëtur,  preterimperfect 
passive  of  the  subjunctive. 

If  it  be  a  preterimperfect  that  has  not  an  R  after 
E  ;  as  legëbam,  legëbar,  &c. 

-..  Or  if  it  be  any  other  tense  than  a  present  or  a  pre- 
terimperfect, were  it  even  then  to  have  an  R  after  E  ; 
as  legërunt  vel  legëre  in  the  preterite  ;  legeris  vel  le- 
gëre,  legëtiir  in  the  future  indicative.  In  like  manner 
scribëris,  and  labëris,  &c.  because  the  b  then  belongs 
to  the  termination  of  the  present,  and  not  of  the  fu- 
ture in  bor. 

Scriberis  Vaiiofortis  8^'  hostium.     Hor. 
Sic  tibi  chnjiuctus  subterlabere  Sicanos.    Virg. 
And  the  like.     Wherein  the  third  conjugation  con- 
forms to  the  general  rule. 

ANNOTATION. 

It  seems  that  the  penultima  of  the  third  person  of  the  preterite 
in  ERUNT  was  heretofore  short,  or  at  least  common,  especially 
in  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  and  that  one  might  say  legërunt, 
as  well  as  legerant,  leghent,  leghint,  legero,  &c.  this  analogy  being 
particularly  "founded  on  the  E  followed  by  an  R.  Which  may  be 
further  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Diomedes,  who,  lib.  1.  hath 

these 
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these  words,  Ferè  in  tertio  ordine  plerumgue  veteres  tertiâ  persona 
^nitiva  temporis  perfecti,  numeri  pluralis,  E  mediant  vocatem  corri- 
piunt,  quasi  legcrunt,  emenint,  &c.  And  indeed  Virgil  does  not 
scruple  to  make  it  short,  not  only  in  those  verbs  of  the  third,  but 
likewise  in  others. 

Mntri  longa  decern  tuïéruntjastidia  menses.     Eel.  4. 

Miscuërûntque  herhas,  Sf  non  innoxia  verba.     Georg.  3. 

Obstupui,  stetërûntque  comte,  Sf  voxjaucibus  hœsit.     lEn.  2. 
For  though  some  would    fain  read  these  passages  with  the  third 
person  plural  in  erant  or  erint  ;   yet,  as  Pierius  observes  on  the 
second  example,  the  reading  in  erunt  has  been  generally  received. 
Besides,  other  poets  have  used  it  in  the  same  manner. 

Nee  cithura,  intousœ  profuërûntve  comœ.  Tibul. 

Abiturus  illuc  quo  priores  abierunt.  Phaedr. 

Nee  tua  det'uërunt  verba  Thalasse  mi/ii.  Mart. 
We  might  further  produce  a  vast  number  of  authorities,  which 
shew  that  this  is  not  a  licentia  poctica,  as  they  call  it,  but  the  ancient 
analogy  of  the  language,  and  that  we  could  not  condemn  a  per- 
son that  would  still  chuse  to  follow  it,  though  it  be  always  better  to 
make  those  words  long,  were  it  for  no  other  reason  but  that  thé 
ear,  the  chief  judge  of  poetry,  is  more  accustomed  to  it  at  present. 
Rule  XVI. 

Of  the  Increase  in  I. 

1.  The  increase  in  I  is  generally  short» 

2.  But  the  first  increase  in  the  fourth  conjuga- 

tion is  loim  : 

3.  As  also  in  velim,  sim,  malim,  nolim. 

4.  All  the  preterites  in  I VI  are  long ,  hut  they 

make  I M  US  short. 

Examples. 

1.  The  increase  in  I,  generally  speaking,  is  short,  as 

In  the  future  of  the  first  and  second  conjugation, 
amalntis,  docebitur. 

In  the  present  of  the  third,  legimus,  labitur,  aggre- 
ditur. 

Even  in  the  fourth,  in  the  2,  3,  and  4  increase, 
audimini,  audiremïni,  audiehamïm. 

But  it  is  long  in  the  first  increase  of  this  last  con- 
jugation, which  is  the  most  considerable  in  regard 
to  verse,  audJre,  molli tur,  sclrent,  servltum,  scïmus,  Ibo, 
abJbo. 

3  The  following  are  also  long,  slmus,  velJmus,  no*- 
ImuSy  maUmus,  with  the  other  persons,  sltis^  velJtis, 
&c.  <,  '  4.  All 
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4.  All  the  preterites  in  IVI  are  long,  audJvi.  Even 
in  the  third,  petJvi,  quœsïvi. 

And  they  all  make  IMUS  short  in  the  plural,  quœ- 
simmus.     Even  in  the  fourth,  audivïmus,  t'enmus. 

Observe  therefore,  that  venJmus  long  is  the  present, 

fVe  are  a  coming;  and  *cenimus  short  is  the  preterite, 

are  aix  come.    And  so  for  the  rest. 

ANNOTATION. 

In  regard  to  the  terminations  of  the  subjunctiTe  RIMUS  and 
RITIS,  concerning  which  there  have  been  such  high  debates 
among  grammarians  ;  Diomedes,  Probus,  and  Servius  will  have 
it  that  they  are  always  long  in  the  future,  which  Vossius  seems  to 
favour,  though  he  owns  that  there  are  authorities  to  the  contrary, 
as  in  Ovid  ; 

Obscurum  nisi  nox  ciimjecerit  orhem  ; 

Videritis,  Stellas  illic  ubi,  &c.     2.  Metam. 
Again, 

Hœc  ubi  dixerïtis,  servet  sua  dona  rogate. 
In  regard  to  the  preterite  the  thing  séeras  still  more  tmcertain. 
Diomedes  and  Agroetius  will  have  it  short;  on  the  contrary  Probui 
pretends  it  is  always  long. 

Hence  it  plainly  appears  that  those  syllables  were  taken  by  the 
poets  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  and  therefore 
we  may  hold  them  common,  since  Virgil  himself  says  in  the  pre- 
terite, 

Namque  ut  supremamjaha  inter  gaudia  nodem 

Egerinms,  nosti,  &c.  Mn.  6. 
Per  it  is  too  weak  an  argument  to  say  with  Servius,  that  he  wrote 
thus  through  necessity,  and  by  a  poetic  licence  ;  just  as  if  he  who 
was  prince  of  poets,  and  perfect  master  of  liis  native  language, 
could  not  find  another  word  to  make  the  foot  suitable  to  his  verse. 
And,  as  a  proof  of  what  I  say,  we  find  that  RIS  is  rather  short 
than  long  in  the  singular,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter  when  treat- 
ing of  the  last  syllables  ;  which  ought  to  be  a  presumption  for  the 
plural. 

Rule  XVII. 

«  Of  the  Increase  in  O. 

The  increase  in  0  occurs  hut  seldom^  and  is  alwuy.^ 

long. 

Examples. 

The  increase  in  O  occurs  in  the  imperative  only, 
apd  is  always  long,  as  amatôte,  faciiote. 

Cûvique  loqui poterit  ;  matrem  fa.ciiôiç  ^c^lufet.  Ovid. 

Rui.1 
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Rule  XVIII. 

Of  the  Increare  in  U. 

T%e  increase  rn  U  is  short  ;  but  URUS  is  long, 
as  docturus,  lectûrus. 

Examples. 

The  increase  in  U  is  short,  as  sumus,  volumus. 
Nos  numéros  sûmus  ^fruges  consumer e  nati.  Hor. 
But  the  participle  in  RUS,  and  the  future  of  thç 
infinitive  in  RUM  which  is  formed  from  thence,  are 
long,  docturus,  kctûrus,  amatûrus,  amatûrum,  &c. 


OF    THE  INCREASE    OF  NOUNS. 

Rule    XIX. 

What  is  meant  by  the  Increase  of  Nouns. 

1.  The  increase  of  nouns  is  when  the  genitive 

hath  more  syllables  than  the  nominative. 

2.  The  increase  of  the  genitive  always  regulates) 

the  other  cases. 

Examples. 

1.  The  increase  of  nouns  is  when  the  other  cases 
have  more  syllables  than  the  nominative  :  hence  if  the 
genitive  does  not  exceed  the  nominative  in  number  of 
syllables,  there  is  no  increase,  as  musa,  musa;  dominus^ 
domini  :  but  in  the  plural,  of  musarum,  domindrum,  the 
penultima  is  an  increase. 

2.  The  genitive  ever  regulates  the  increase  of  the 
other  cases,  as  sermo,  sermonis,  sermdni,  sermonemy  ser- 
mdnCy  scrmdneSy  sermonum,  where  the  o  is  always  long, 

OF    THE    FIRST   DECLENSION.  "*>  à 

The  first  declension  has  no  increase  but  in  the  plural, 
which  comes  v/ithin  the  rule  we  shall  give  lower  down, 
after  we  have  gone  through  the  increases  of  the  sin- 
gular. 

R  U  L  K 
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Rule  XX. 

Increase  of  the  Second  Declension. 

1.  The  increase  of  the  second  in  the  singular  i8 

short. 

2.  Except  Iber  and  Celtiber. 

Examples. 

1.  Nouns  of  the  second  declension  have  their  in- 
crease sliort;  gener,  genéri  ;  puer,  puer i  ;  prosper,  pro- 
sper i  ;  vir,  viri  ;  satur,  satiiri. 

2.  Yet  Ibtr,  signifying  an  inhabitant  of  Iberia  ia 
Asia,  or  of  Spain,  makes  Ibêri  long. 

As  also  its  compound  Ce//ièer. 

Mïstis  hic  Colchus  Ibëris.     Claud. 

Galiorum  Ctltœ,  miscentes  nomen  Ibëris.  Lucan. 
Vir  Celtibëris  non  tacende  gentibus.     Mart. 

ANNOTATION. 

We  say  likewise  l'-ëres  of  the  third  declension  :  but  then  Priscian 
thinks  it  is  rather  taken  for  the  inhabitants  of  Iberia  towards  Col- 
chis :  yet  from  the  above  example  it  appears  that  Claudian  did  not 
use  it  in  this  sense  ;  and  the  Greeks  say  "1?»)^ ,  ''iCv^os,  to  denote 
both  those  nations.  One  would  think  that  this  long  increase, 
which  has  made  its  vvay  into  the  second  declension  contrary  to 
the  analogy  thereof,  was  taken  from  thence. 

INCREASE  OF  THE  THIRD  DE- 
CLENSION. 

Rule    XXI. 

Of  the  Increase  of  Nouns  in  L. 

1.  A  LIS  neuter  is  long. 

2.  A  LI  S  masculine  is  short. 

3.  ILIS  and  ULIS  are  short. 

4.  ELIS  and  OLIS  are  long. 

Examples. 

1.  The  neuter  nouns  in  AL  make  ALIS  long  in 
the  genitive,  hoc  animal.  ani?nâlis, 

""  2.  The 
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S,  The  masculines  make  it  short;  îiic  Asdrubaly 
Asdruhaiis  ;  hie  Annibal,  Annibalis. 

5.  The  increase  of  nouns  in  IL  and  UL  is  also 
short  ;  as  vigil,  vigilis  ;  pugil,  pugïlis  ;  consul,  consu- 
lis  ;  esul,  e.vi'dis. 

4.  Nouns  in  EL  and  OL  make  their  increase  long, 
Daniel,  Danielis  ;  sol,  sdlis. 

Rule  XXIL 

Increase  of  Nouns  in  N  and  O. 

The  increase  in    1.   ANIS,    2.  ENIS,  and 

3.  ONIS,  is  long, 
4.  INIS  is  short;  5.  except  IN,  INIS. 

6.  ONIS  either  in  proper  names  or  gentiles 

'Carries. 

Examples. 

1.  The  increase  anis  is  long-,  Pœan,  Pœânis  ;  Ti- 
tan, Titânis. 

2.  The  increase  enis  is  long  ;  ren,  renis  ;  splen, 
splènis  ;  siren,  sirènis. 

3.  The  increase  onis  is  long;  Cicero,  Cicerdnis; 
sermo,  scrmdnis  ;  Plato,  Platonis. 

4.  The  increase  inis  is  short  ;  homo,  homïnis  ;  virgo, 
mrgïnis  ;  ordo,  ordinis;  carmen,  carniinis, 

5.  Except  those  in  IN  which  make  INIS  long; 
as  Delphin,  Delphmis  ;  Salamin,  mis;  Phorcyn,  the 
name  of  a  man,  Phorcynis. 

6.  Proper  names  in  On  sometimes  make  Mis  short, 
as  Mem7ion,  Memnonis  ;  and  sometimes  they  make  it 
long,  as  Helicon,  Helicdnis,  in  which  respect  we  must 
consult  the  practice  of  authors. 

Gentiles  for  the  most  part  make  onis  short,  as  ]lfa- 
cedo,  onis  ;  Sa.vo,  onis  :  Except  Burgundidnes,  which  is 
rather  looked  upon  as  long.  Alvarez  adds  Eburdnes, 
and  a  few  others,  in  respect  to  which  we  must  be  de- 
termined by  custom.  With  regard  to  proper  names, 
there  is  very  little  certainty  about  them. 

Rule 
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Rule    XXIII. 

Of  the  Increase  in  ARIS. 

1.  The  increase  ARIS  in  masculines  is  short. 

2.  (Add  the  neuters^  nectaris,  jubaris  ) 

3.  But  the  neuters  in  AR  make  ARIS  lons[. 

Examples. 

1.  The  increase  ARIS  is  always  short,  if  the  noun 
be  musi-uiine,  as  Cœsar^  Cœsâris;  lar,  iâris,  mas,  ma- 
ris ;  par,  paris  ;    dispar,  disparis  ;  impar,  imparls. 

2.  These  two  are  also  short,  though  neuters,  nectar^ 
nectaris  \jubar, jubaris  ;  with  hacchar,  aris,  also  neu- 
ter, and  the  penultima  short. 

3.  The  other  neuters  make  ARIS,  long,  as  calcar, 
caicaris;  laguear,  luqumris;  piUvinar,  pulvinâris]  ex- 
emplar, txtmplàris. 

Rule  XXIV. 

Of  the  Increase  ERIS. 

1.  The  increase  in  'EjRIS  from  ER  is  short, 
%  Except  Iber,  crater,  Ser.  ver,  and  Rcciraer. 
Examples. 

1.  Nouns  in  ER  make  the  increase  ERIS  short,  as 
career,  carceris;  i7iulier,  mulieris;  œther,  œlhéris;  aer, 
aeris. 

2.  Except  the  following,  which  make  it  long,  Iber, 
Ibë7'is,  a  native  of  Iberia  near  Colchis.  And  this 
noun  is  also  of  the  second  declension.     See  Rule  ip. 

Crater,  ëris  ;  Ser,  sdris  ;  the  name  of  a  people  who 
manufactured  silk. 

Feller àque  utfoUis  depectant  tenuia  Seres.    Virg. 
Ver,  "ceris,  the  spring.     Uecimer,  ëris,  in  Sidonius,   a 
proper  name  ;  and  in  short  all  Greek  nouns  that  have 
an  V  in  the  increase,  a.sj)oder,  nrw;  spinier,  nris,  Sec. 

Rule  XXV. 

Of  the  Increase  of  Nouns  in  OR. 

1.  All  the  masculines  in  OR  make  ORIS  long. 

2.  Except  Memor» 

S.  The 
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3.  The  neuters  in  OR,  4.  as  also  Greek  nouns, 
5.  and  arbor,  make  ORIS  short. 
Examples. 

1.  Nouns  in  OR,  when  of  the  masculine  gender, 
make  their  increase  long,  as  timor,  tïmôris;  Ltpor^  le- 
pôris;  vigor,  vigdris;  decor,  decoris. 

— —  Indulget  nata  flecôri,     Ovid, 

2.  Yet  memor  hath  memoris  short,  because  it  is  an 
adjective,  and  heretofore  tliey  used  to  say  memoris  and 
hoc  memore. 

3.  If  they  be  neuters,  they  make  ORIS  short, 
marmor,  marmoris  ;  œijWir,  œtpwris  ;  hoc  ador,   adoris, 

4.  Greek  nouns  in  Oil  havealso  a  short  increase. 
Hector,  Hectoris  ;  Nestor,  NestÔris  ;  Castor,  oris  ; 
rhetor,  rhetoris. 

5.  Arbor  hath  also  arbbris  short. 

Rule   XXVI. 

Increase  of  Nouns  in  UR. 

1.  The  increase  of  nouns  in  \JK  is  short. 

2.  Except  fur,  fûris. 

Examples. 

1.  Nouns  in  UR  make  their  increase  short  ;  whe- 
ther in  ORIS,  diS femur,  fembiis  ;  rohur,  robbris;  jecur, 

jecoris  ;  ebiir,  eboris  :  or  in  URIS,  ^%  murmur,  mur- 
mûris  ;  turtur,  turtûris  ;  vultur,  vultûris  ;  Ligur,  Li- 
guris. 

2.  YetjTwr  makes^m*,  long;  as  also  tj^ifur^  trifûris. 

ANNOTATION. 

Hereto  we  must  refer  the  Greek  nouns  in  YR,  as  martyr  (or 
vnartur)  martiris,  or  marturos  ;  and  tlie  like. 

Rule    XXVII. 

Of  the  Increase  of  Nouns  in  AS. 

1.  The  increase  A  DIS  fro?n  AS  is  short. 

2.  Vâsis  from  vas  is  long. 

3.  But  maris /row  mas  is  short. 

Vol.  II.  Y  Exam- 
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Examples. 

1.  Nouns  in  AS  make  the  increase  ADIS  short; 
whether  they  be  féminines,  as  Pallas,  Falladis,  the 
goddess  Minerva  ;  lampas,  adis,  a  lamp  ;  or  whether 
they  be  masculines,  as  A?xas,  Arcadis,  an  Arcadian  ; 
^'as,  vMis,  bail,  or  surety. 

2.  But  ï'ffs,  vdsis,  neuter,  is  long,  a  vessel, 

3.  Mas,  maris,  is  short. 

RtJLE    XXVIII. 

Of  the  Increase   ATIS. 

1,  The  increase  ATIS  from  AS  is  long,  eo:- 

cept  anas,  anatis 

2.  But  from  other  nouns  ATIS  is  short. 

Examples. 

1.  The  increase  ATIS  is  long,  when  it  comes 
from  a  noun  in  AS,  as  cetas,  œtàtis',  pietas,  pietatis; 
digyiitas,  dignitatis, 

Except  anas,  which  hath  ayiatis  short. 

Q.  The  increase  ATIS  is  short,  when  it  comes 
from  other  nouns  than  those  in  AS,  for  instance  from 
nouns  in  A,  œnigma,  œnigmâtis;  dogma,  dogmàtis.  As 
also 

Hepar,  hepatis  or  hepatos,  short. 

Rule   XXIX. 

Of  the  Increase  of  Nouns  in  ES. 

1.  Nouns  in  ES  make  their  increase  short. 

2.  Except  merces,  quies,  locuples,  haeres. 

3.  And  Greek  nouns  which  make  ETIS. 

Examples. 

1.  Nouns  in  ES  make  their  increase  short,  as  miles, 
militis;  Ceres,  Cereris  ;  pes,  pedis  ;  inttrpres,  interprêtis; 
seges,  segetis.  lÀkewïse  prcescs,prœsïdis,  and  the  other 
derivatives  of  sedeo. 

2.  These  are  excepted,  merces,  mer  ce  dis  ;  qtùes, 
quiètis;  locuples,  lûcuplêtis;  hares,  héeriés, 

3.  And 
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3.  And  Greek  nouns  which  make  ETIS,  as  kbes, 
kbetis  ;  tapts,  tapëtis  ;  magnes^  magnêtis  ;  Dares^  Darè' 
tis  ;  and  others. 

ANNOTATION. 

Prœs  makes  also  prœdis  long,  as  likewise  œsy  œris;  but  tUis  is 
by  reason  of  the  diphthong.     And  bes  makes  bëssis  long  by  position. 

Formerly  they  used  also  to  say  mansues^  ttis,  long  ;  as  likewise 
inquies,  ttis.  But  at  present  we  say  rather  mansuëtus,  i,  inquiêtus^  i; 
where  the  penultima  still  remains  long,  because  of  their  original. 

Rule  XXX. 

Of  the  Increase  of  Nouns  in  IS. 

1.  The  increase  of  Nouns  in  IS  is  short, 

2.  Except  Quiris,  Samnis,  glis,  lis,  Dis. 

Examples. 

1.  The  increase  of  nouns  in  IS  is  short,  as  pulvisy 
pulvtris;  sanguis,  sangmnis;  Charis,  Charïtis,  usual  in 
the  plural  ;  Char'ites,  the  graces. 

2.  In  the  following  it  is  lung.  Quiris,  Quirltis  ; 
Samnis,  Samnltis  ;  glis,  glJris  ;  lis,  litis  ;  Dis,  DJtis, 

Rule    XXXI. 

Of  the  Increase  of  Nouns  in  OS. 

1.  The  increase  of  nouns  in  OS  is  long. 

2.  Except  bos,  compos,  and  impos. 

Examples. 

1.  The  increase  of  nouns  in  OS  is  long,  as  os,  oris; 
dos,  ddtis  ;  custos,  custodis  ;  nepos,  nepàtis. 

Greek  nouns  in  OS  have  also  a  long  increase,  as 
rhinoceros,  btis -,  likewise  Tros,  Trois;  héros,  herôis  ; 
Minos,  Minois,  though  follow  ed  by  a  vowel,  because 
in  Greek  they  are  written  with  an  w. 

2.  These  are  short,  bos,  bovis ;  compos,  compotis  ; 
impos,  impôtis. 

Rule   XXXII. 

Of  the  Increase  of  Nouns  in  US. 

1.  Nouns  in  US  have  their  increase  short, 

2.  Except  the  comparatives  in  US. 

Y  2  3.  And 
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3-  And  nouns  that  make  the  gejiitive  in  XJRIS, 
UDIS,  and  UTIS. 

4.  But  [lecus  makes  pecudis  short  ;  as  intercus, 
intercutis. 

Examples. 

1.  Nouns  ending  in  US  have  their  increase  short, 
as  muHus,  muneris  ;  corpus,  corporis  ;  lepus,  leporis  ; 
tî'ipus,  tripôdis  ;  decus,  o/  is. 

Q.  The  comparatives  in  US  make  their  increase 
long,  as  melius,  melidris;  majus,  majoris  ;  because  they 
borrow  it  of  the  mascidine,  as  major,  mojdris,  &c. 

3.  Nouns  whose  genitive  is  in  URIS,  UDIS,  or 
UTIS,  make  their  increase  long,  as  jus,  juris-,  telluSy 
tellUris  ;  incus,  incUdis  ;  virtus,  virtûtis  ;  saUis,  salU' 
fis,  &c. 

4.  These  are  excepted,  pecus,  pecudis,  a  sheep,  a 
flock;  intercus,  interci'itis,  a  dropsy. 

ANNOTATION. 

This  shews,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  they  come 
r^LXher  ÏTOxn  pecudis,  liujus  pecudis  ;  intercutis,  hujus  intercutis,  thaa 
from  pecus  or  intercus,  which  in  all  likelihood  would  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  other  nouns  in  us,  that  have  idis  long.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  85,  86.  and  p.  167.  col.  2. 

Ligiiris,  the  name  of  a  people,  is  also  short;  which  sliews  that 
it  comes  rather  from  Ligur,  as  Verepeus  has  given  it,  than  from 
Ligns. 

The  names  of  places  in  US  of  Greek  original  make  UNTIS^ 
and  of  course  are  long  by  position,  as  Opus,  Opuntis,  the  name  of 
a  town,  and  such  like. 

Rule    XXXIII. 

The  Increase  of  Nouns  ending  in  S  with  another  Consonant. 

1.  Nouns  ending  in  S  zcith  another  consonant 

make  their  increase  short. 

2.  Except   gryps,   Cyclops,    hydrops,  plebs, 

and  Cercops. 

E  X  A  M.P  LES. 

1.  The  increase  of  nouns  ending  in  S,  with  ano- 
ther consonant,  is  short  ;  as  cœlebs,  ccelfbis  ;  hyems, 
hyemis,  Dolops,  Dolbpis  ;  inops,  inôpis  ;  auceps,  aucitpis  ; 

2,  But 
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2.  But  these  have  their  increase  long  ;  grj/ps,  gry- 
phis;  Cyclops,  Cycl'opis;  hydrops,  hydrdpis,  whence 
comes  hydropicus;  plebs,plëhis  ;  Cercups,  Cercdpis,  the 
name  of  a  people,  who  tor  their  malice  were  meta- 
morphosed into  apes,  Ovid.  Metam. 

Rule   XXXIV. 

Of  the  Noun  caput  and  its  compounds. 

The  7ioun  caput  and  its  compounds,  have  a  short 
increase. 

Examples. 
Caput,  and  all   its  compounds  are  short  in  their  in- 
crease through  every  case  singular  and  plural,  capitis, 
capïte,   capita,   capMbus  ;  sinciput,   sincipitis  ;  occiput, 
occipitis  ;  anceps,  ancipïtis  ;  biceps,  bicipitis. 
Rule    XXXV. 

Of  the  Nouns  in  X  which  form  their  Genitive  in  GIS. 

1.  The  increase  in  GIS  is  short, 

2.  Except  frugis,  lëgis,  regis. 

Examples. 

1.  Nouns  in  X,  whose  genitive  is  in  GIS,  make 
their  increase  short,  as  Allobro.v,  Allobrogis  ;  conju.v, 
cotijicgis  ;  remcr,  remigis  ;  Phryx,  Phrygis. 

2.  The  following  are  excepted,  frux, frugis;  rex, 
regis;  as  also  lex,  lëgis;  hut  its  compounds  vary  ; 
aquilex,  aguilegis,  short;  Lelex,  Lelëgis,  short,  the 
name  of  a  people  ;  exlex,  exlëgis,  an  outlaw. 

Rule   XXXVI. 

Of  the  Increase  of  Nouns  in  AX. 

1.  The  increase  AC\^  from  AX  is  long, 

2.  Except  abax,  smilax,  climax,  storax,  fax. 

Examples. 

1.  Nouns  in  AX  make  their  increase  long,  as  pax, 
pads  ;  ferax,  fer  acts  ;  fornax,  friiâcis. 

2.  These  are  excepted,  abax,  abacis  ;  smilax,  smi- 
lacis;  a  yew  tree  ;  ciimax,  climacis  ;  storax  or  styrax, 
styrâcis;  fax,  fâcis. 

-^  Add 
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Add  to  these  Arctophylaa\  acis,  a  heavenly  constel- 
lation, and  a  few  more  Greek  names. 

Rule  XXXVII. 

Of  the  Increase  of  Nouns  in  EX. 

1.  The  increase  of  nouns  in  EX  is  short, 

5?.  Except  halex,  vervex,  and  fex. 

Examples, 

1.  All  nouns  in  EX  have  their  increase  short,  as 

nex,  iwcis  ;  pr ex, precis  ;  frutex^fruUcis  ;  'vertex,  verttcis, 

Q.  These   three    excepted,   kalex,  halëcis  ;    vervex, 

*vervëcis  ;  fex,Jècis. 

ANNOTATION. 

To  these  some  are  for  adding  vibex.  But  we  choose  rather  to  say 
vibijc,  Icisf  according  as  we  have  marked  it  in  the  genders,  vol.  i. 
p,  55,  and  then  it  will  follow  the  next  rule. 

Rule  XXXVIII. 

Of  the  Increase  of  Nouns  in  IX. 

1.  T^oiinsin  IX.  I  CIS,  ha'ce  their  increase  long; 

2,  Except   filix,   pix.   vix,  larix,  calix,  eryx, 

varix,  ft^rnix,  salix  ; 
S.  To  which  add  nix,  nïvis. 
Examples. 

1.  Nouns  in  IX  make  their  increase  in  ICIS  long; 
as  radix,  radJcis',  Jeiix,Jelicis;  vicirix,  viclrlcis  ;  vibix, 
tiiblcis. 

2.  The  following  are  excepted,  Jilix,  Jiticis  ;  pix, 
picis ;  vix,  vïcié;  in  the  plural  rues;  larix,  larîcis ; 
calix,  cat  ids  ;  eryx,  erycis/;  varix,  vurwis  ;  Jornix,Jor-' 
nicis;  salix,  salicis. 

3.  ^ix  likewise  makes  nïvis  short. 

Rule  XXXIX. 
Of  the  Increase  OCIS. 

1.  Nouns  in  OX  make  the  increase  ocis  h?rg  : 

2.  Except  praecox,  and  Cappadox. 

Examples. 
1.  The  increase  OCIS  from  nouns  in  OX  lê  long  ; 
as  vox,  vdcis  ;  firoxjjerôcis  ;  velox,  veiocis, 

.J.  2.  These 
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2.  These  are  excepted  ;  prœcoap^  prœcôcis;  Cappa- 
doXf  Cappadocis. 

Rule  XL. 

Of  the  Increase  UCIS. 

1.  The  increase  UCIS /row  UX  i$  short. 

2.  Except  lux  and  Pollux. 

Examples. 
2.  Nouns  inUX  make  their  increase  UCIS  short;  as 
du.v,  duels  ;  redux^  reducis  ;  crux,  crucis  ;  nux,  nûcis  ; 
trux,  trucis. 

2.  The  following  are  excepted;  lux,  lûcis;  Pollux^ 
Pollûcis. 

Talis  Amiclœi  domitus  PollScis  habenis.  Virg. 

ANNOTATION. 

In  these  latter  rules,  as  in  a  great  many  others,  we  have  omitted 

several  words,  that  are  not  only  more  difficult  to  learn,  but  likewise 

less  useful,  since  they  occur  but  seldom,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 

observe  them  in  the  use  of  authors. 

Such  are  atrax,  atax,  colax,  panax,  Pharnax,  Syphax,  which 
make  their  increase  ACIS  short.  Such  are  also  cilix,  coxendix,  his- 
trixy  natrixf  onyx,  sardonyx,  which  shorten  ICIS,  &c. 

Of  the  INCREASE  of  ike  other  DECLENSIONS. 

The  other  two  declensions,  as  well  as  the  first,  have 
no  increase,  except  in  the  plural.  This  should  he  re- 
ferred to  the  following  rule,  which  likewise  includes 
the  second  and  third  declensions  for  the  increase  be- 
longing to  this  number. 

Rule    XLI. 

Of  the  Increase  of  the  Plural. 

1.  In  the  plural  increase,  I  and  U  are  short  ; 

2.  But  A,  E,  O,  are  long. 

Examples. 
The  plural  increase  is  when  the  other  cases  exceed 
the  nominative  plural  (which  always  depends  on  the 
genitive  singular)  in  number  of  syllables. 

1.  And  then  it  makes  I  and  U  short;  as  sermones, 
sermojabus',  viks,  vitibus',  manm,  m^nuum  ;  portus, 
portuum,  portiibus. 

2.  But 
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2.  But  A,  E,  O,  are  long  ;  as  muscEf  musârum  ;  reSy 
rêinun,  rebus  ]  médici,  medicôrum  ;  duo^  dudrum. 
ANNOTATION. 
Here  we  are  to  observe  that  there  is  a  singular  increase  even  in 
the  plural  ;  as  in  this  word  sermrmihus,  the  second  is  a  singular  in- 
crease, and  is  long,  because  it  is  ruled  by  the  genitive  sermdnis. 
But  the  penultima  is  a  plural  increase,  because  it  has  more  sylla- 
bles than  this  same  genitive,  and  therefore  belongs  to  this  rule  of 
jlurals. 

The  former  is  long  in  hûhus  as  well  as  in  bobus,  because  it  is 
fftnly  a  Syncope  for  bovibus  ;  which  happens  also  to  bûcula  for  bovï- 
:ula.  True  it  is  that  Ausonius  has  made  the  former  short  in  bûbiis, 
considering  it  as  in  the  singular  increase  of  bos,  bovis  ;  but  the  au- 
thority of  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Lucretius,  is  preferable  to  his. 
Paterna  rura  bobus  exercel  suis,  Epod.  2. 
Non  'profeduris  littora  bobus  aras.     Ovid. 


OF   THE    LAST    SYLLABLE. 
Rule  XLII. 

A  final. 

1.  A  at  the  end  of  words  is  long  ; 

2.  Eixept  itâ,  eiâ,  quia,  putâ; 

3.  But  it  is  sJwrt  at  the  end  of  nouns; 

4.  Except  the  ablative  case  ; 

Ô.  And  the  vocative  of  Greek  nouns  in  AS. 
Examples. 

1.  A  is  long  at  the  end  of  words,  as  ainâ,  pugnà, 
intereâ,  ultra,  memorà,  trigintâ,  and  the  like. 

2.  There  are  four  adverbs  that  have  the  last  short; 
ità,  eiây  çuià,  pufâ,  for  videlicet. 

• Eiâ  per  ipsujii  ; 

Scande  age. Val.  Flaccus. 

Hoc  putâ  }iotîjustum  est,  illudmalè,  rectius  istud. 

Persius,  sat.  4. 

3.  The  nouns  are  short  through  all  their  cases  end- 
ing in  A,  except  the  ablative. 

The  Noi/i'm.  Forma  bonum  fragile  est.  Ovid» 
The  siccus.  }r{ecto\a  donavit  Priamo.  Ovid. 
The  Vocat.  Musa  mihi  causas  memorâ.  Virg. 

•    The 
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The  Plural  Déderas  promissa  parenti.  Virg. 

4.  The  al)lative  is  long. 

Anchora  de  \>xoT2ijacitur.  Virg. 

5.  The  vocative  in  A  of  Greek  nouns  in  AS  is  also 
long. 

Quid  miser um  iEneâ  laceras  ?  Virg. 

But  from  the  other  terminations  it  is  short,  as  we 

shall  see  presently. 

ANNOTATION. 

Of  the  Vocative  ending  in  A. 

The  vocative  of  Greek  nouns  in  ES  is  short  when  it  ends  in 
A,  as  Anchisa,  Thyesta,  Oresta,  &c.  because  then  this  case  can  be 
only  of  the  Latin  declension.  But  these  same  nouns  having  E  in 
the  vocative,  make  it  long,  because  this  is  a  Greek  case,  and  fol- 
lows the  Greek  declension,  which  has  an  ■». 

The  iEoliaiis  likewise  gave  the  termination  A  to  a  great  many 
nouns  that  were  in  AS  in  the  common  language,  as  Mida  for  Mi- 
daSf  Hyla  for  Hylns,  &c.  and  then  their  vocative  may  be  short. 
Hence  it  is  that  Virgil  in  the  vpry  same  verse  has  made  this  last 
syllable  both  long  and  short  in  the  vocative. 

Clamassent,  tit  littus  Hyla,  Hyla  omne  sonaret.  Eel.  6. 
Unless  we  choose  to  attribute  the  length  of  one  to  the  caesura,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  other  to  the  position  of  the  next  vowel. 

Of  some  Adverbs  in  At 

Antea  is  long  in  Catullus  and  Horace  : 

Petti,  nihil  me,  sicut  antea  juvatf 

Scribere  Versiculos.     Epod.  11. 
Contra  is  long  in  Virgil. 

Contra  non  uVa  est  oleis  cultura  :  neque  ilia;. 
We  find  it  short  in  Ausonius,  and  in   Manilius,   who  was  his  con- 
temporary.    But  in  regard  to  the  verse,  which  the  Jesuits  Alvarez 
and    Ricciolius    quote  from    Valerius   Flaccus    to    authorize   this 
quantity  ; 

Contraque  Lethai  qi/assare  silejitia  raini  ; 
It  proves  nothing,  because  the  passage  is  corrupted,  and  the  right 
reading  is  this  : 

Contra  Tartareis  Colchis  spumare  vnenis^ 

Cunctaque  Lethœi  quassare  silentia  rami 

Perstat. 
PoSTEA  an  adverb  is  long,   according    to   G.  Fabricius,  in  his 
treatise  of  poetry,  as  Vossius  observeth.     Which  appears  likewise 
by  this  iambic  of  Plautus.  • 

Si  aulorituiem  postea  defiigeris,  In  Pcenul.  act.  1.  sc.  1. 
We  might  also  prove  it  to  be  short  by  this  verse  of  Ovid,  1.  Fast. 

Postea  mirabnr  cur  non  sine  litihus  esset. 
But  it  seems  we  ought  to  read  it  in  two  words,  post  ea,  as  Vossiug 
says,  because  being  an  adverb  it  is  long  every  where  else. 

POSTILLA 
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PosTiLLA  is  also  long  in  Ennius  and  in  Propertius,  1.  1.  El.  15. 

Hijsipile  nullos  postillii  sensit  amores. 
PuTA  for  videlicet,  of  which  some  have  doubted,  is  short,  as  ap- 
peareth  by  Servius  on  the  2.  Mn.  where  observing  that  the  adverbs 
m  A  are  reckoned  long,  he  particularly  excepts  puta  and  ita.  This 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  above-quoted  verse  out  of  Persius,  Hoq 
put  a,  &c.  as  Priscian  iikewise  quotes  it,  lib.  15.  and  as  Casaubon 
declares  he  found  it  in  MSS.  though  some  editions  read  puto. 
With  respect  to  the  passage  of  Martial,  which  is  quoted  from  lib.  3. 
epigram.  29,  Esse  put â  solum,  &c.  it  is  plain  thsLt  puta  is  there  for 
cense  or  crede,  and  is  not  then  an  adverb. 
Ultra  is  long  in  Horace  ; 

Ultra  quam  satis  est  virtutem  si  petal  vpsam. 
In  Virgil  ; 

Quos  alios  muros  qua  jam  ultra  mcenia  hahetis  ? 
As  likewise  in  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  others. 
And  in  vain  does  Erythraeus  quote  Serenus  to  make  it  short  ; 

Curaque  nil  prodest,  mc  ducitur  ultra  cicatrix, 
since  the  befit  copies  have  ulla. 

Of  the  Nouns  in  G  in  ta. 

The  nouns  in  Ginta  ore  esteemed  doubtful  by  some,  because 
they  are  found  short  in  the  old  poets,  as  in  Lucilius,  and  in  those 
of  a  later  date,  as  Ausonius,  Manilius,  and  others;  but  those  of 
the  intermediate  time,  who  flourished  during  the  purity  of  the 
language,  always  made  them  long. 

Trigintâ  cajntum  foetus  enixajacebit.  Virg. 
And  the  surest  way  is  to  follow  this  quantity.     For  as  to  the  passages 
they  quote  from  Martial  to  prove  their  being  short,  Vossius  shews 
that  they  are  corrupted. 

Rule  XLIII. 

E  final. 

1.  Yi  at  the  end  of  words  is  short  ; 

9.  But  at  the  end  of  Greek  nouns  it  is  long  ; 

3.  And  at  theendof  nouns  of  the  6th  declension; 

4.  And  ofohe,  ferme,  ferë  : 

5.  And  of  all  adverbs  formed  of  VS. 

6.  But  bene,  male,  infernë,  supernë,  are  short. 

7.  The  imperative  of  the  second  conjugation  is 

long  : 
S.  As  are  also  these  monosyllables  mé,  ne,  se,  të. 

Examples. 
1.  E  is  short  at  the  end  of  words,  asfuriosë,  utiles 
parte,  illë,fra72gerë,  docerë,  sine,  mente,  pane,  Achille. 

Haud 
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flaud  eguidem  sine  mente  reor,  sine  numine  divum 
Adsumus.  Virg. 

2.  Greek  nouns  are  long  in  whatever  case  they 
happen  to  be,  when  they  are  written  with  an  %,  accord- 
ing to  what  hath  been  already  observed,  p.  329,  as 
Lethê,  Anchisêy  Cetê,  Mole,  Tempe,  &c. 

ANNOTATION. 
Achille  and  Hercult  are  found  sometimes  short  : 

Quigue  tuas  jjroavusj'regit  Achille  damns.  Propert. 
But  then  we  may  say  it  is  rather  according  to  the  Latin  declen- 
sion, than  the  analogy  of  the  Greek.     Which  frequently  happens 
to  nouns  that  follow  the  third  declension  in  Latin. 

3.  E  is  long  at  the  end  of  words  of  the  fifth  de- 
clension ;  as,  rê,  die,  requie  ;  also  hodie,  postridiè,  and 
the  like,  taken  from  dies. 

Node  à\^ç[wtituum gesture  in pectore  testent.  Juven. 
Fame  is  also  long,  and  ought  to  be   placed  here,   be- 
cause it  is  really  an  ablative  of  the  fifth   declension, 
which  came  ivo\x\  fames ^  famei,  just  \\k.t  plebts,  plebeiy 
in  Livy  and  Sallust. 

4.  These  words  are  long  in  the  last  syllable, yer//?^, 
fere  J  ohê. 

Mobilis  S^  varia  est  fermé  natura  malorum.  Juven. 
Jamque  ferë  sicco  subductœ  liitore puppes.  Virg. 
Importunus  amat  laudari,  dunec  ohë Jam    Hor. 

5.  Adverbs  formed  of  nouns  of  the  second  declen- 
sion have  also  E  long  ;  as  indigne,  prcEcipuë,  placide, 
minime,  summê,  'valdè  (for  valide)  sanctë,  pure,  sanè, 
Sec. 

6.  Except  bene  and  male,  which  are  short  : 

Nil  bene  cùmjacias,  Jacis  atlamen  omnia  belle.  Mart. 

Inftrne  and  superne  ought  also  to  be  excepted  as 
short,  unless  we  had  authority  for  the  contrary,  which 
is  not  perhaps  to  be  found.  For  thus  it  is  in  Lucre- 
tius : 

Terra  superne  tremit,  magnis  concassa  runiis. 
Upon  which  Lambinus  says  :  Millies  jnn  dixialti mam 
syllubam  advabii  suplrne,  brevem  esse:  itaque  eos 
e.rrare  qui  hoc  Inco  Sç  simiiibus  legi  volant  sup^-hna. 
"W  hich  neither  Despauter,  nor  Alvarez,  nor  Ilicciolius 
have  observed. 

7.  The 
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7.  The  imperatives  of  the  second  conjugation  have 
also  E  long,  as  mone,  vide,  habè,  docè. 

The  other  imperatives  are  short.  Vide  and  "oale  are 
also  sometimes  short.     And  cave  is  hut  seldom  long. 

Vade,  vale,  cave  iie  titubes,  mandatàque  jrangas. 
Hor. 

Idgue,  quod  ignotifaciunt,  vale  dicere  saltern.    Ovid. 

8.  Monosyllables  make  E  long,  as  mè,  ne,  se,  tè, 

ANNOTATION. 

From  this  rule  of  monosyllables  we  must  except  the  enclitics 
que,  ne,  ve,  and  these  other  particles  ce,  te,  or  pte,  as  tuque,  hicce, 
iuapte,  &c.  because  they  are  joined  in  such  a  manner  to  the  other 
words,  that  they  form  but  one,  and  are  no  longer  considered  as 
separate  monosyllables. 

In  regard  to  imperatives  as  well  of  this  as  of  the  precedent  rule, 
we  may  observe  with  Vossius,  that  the  reason  of  their  being  long, 
is  because  they  are  formed  by  contraction.  For  ama,  he  says,  comes 
from  atnae  ;  just  as  the  Greeks  say  a/xxt,  «/a*,  mete.  And  thus 
doceo  should  have  docee,  the  last  short,  of  which  they  have  formed 
by  contraction  docv,  the  last  lung  ;  just  as  in  Greek  we  say  Sô«£, 
Sôxi<.  And  though  there  are  some  imperatives  of  the  second  also 
short,  this  is  because  those  verbs  were  heretofore  of  the  second 
and  third  conjugation,  as  some  of  them  are  still  ;  for  we  say  Jtdgeo, 
es,  and  Julgo,  is  ;  tergeo,  es,  and  tergo,  is,  S:c.  And  hence  it  is  that 
we  find  respondt  and  salve  short  in  Martial. 

Si  quando  'ceniet  ?  dicet  :  responde,  poeta Exierat, 

Lector  salve.     Taces,  dissimidasque  ?   Vale.     Idem. 

Though  all  these  verbs  are  rather  long  or  short,  according  to  the 
conjugation  in  which  they  have  continued. 

Rule  XLIV. 

I  final. 

1.  I  at  the  end  of  words  is  lo7ig. 

2.  But   mihi,  tibf,   cai,   sibf,  ubi,   ibi,  are 

doubtful. 
4.  Nisi  and  quasi  are  short  ; 

4.  As  are  also  the  neuter  nominatives^ 

5.  With  the  Greek  datives, 

6.  And  Greek  vocatives. 

Examples. 
1.  I  at  the  end  of  words  is  long,  as  ocull,  Mercurt, 
classJ. 

Dum  spectant  lœsos  oculî,  laduntur  Â-  ipsl.     Ovid. 

2.  The 
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r  The  followino:  have  I  either  long  or  short,  mihi, 
tibi,  cm,  sibi,  uln,  iùï. 

3.  x\nd  these  have  it  short,  nisï,  quasi. 

4.  As  also  the  neuters  in  I  or  Y,  ^py,  Moly^ 
gumnii,  sinapï,  hydromdi,  &c.  To  which  we  may  joia 
these  Greek  nouns,  as  Mesorï,  Payni,  Phaoti,  Phar' 
mutï,  Tybï,  Sic. 

5.  The  datives  of  Greek  nouns  are  also  short,  as 
Minoidï,  Palladia  Thetidi,  Paridij  Tindaridi,  Pkillidi, 
&c. 

6.  As  also  their  vocatives,  whether  in  I  or  Y  ;  as 
Adonï,  Alexï,  Amarillî,  Brlseï,  Cecropï,  Chely,  Daphm, 
Inachï,  Lycaonïy  Pari,  Phyllis  Thdi^  Tyndari,  whereto 
we  ought  Hkewise  to  refer  all  the  patronymics  in  IS, 
which  make  IDOS. 

ANNOTATION. 

Utl  is  long,  as  also  veliill. 

Namquc  videbat  utï  hellantes  Per^ama  circum.  Virg. 

Improvisum  aapris  veluti  qui  sentibus  anguem.  Id. 
But  sicntî  is  short  in  Lucretius  and  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  is  not 
to  be  found  of  a  dift'efent  quantity,  though  grammarians  mark  it 
as  common.  Utique  is  short.  Ibidem,  ubzque  and  ublvis  are  long, 
though  they  come  from  ibi  and  ubi  common.  Some  have  fancied 
them  doubtful  because  of  this  verse  of  Horace. 

Non  ubï  vis  corâmve  quibuslibet.     In  medio  qui  ; 
But  we  must  pronouhce  it  in  two  words  ubi  vis,  or  according  to 
others  ubi  sis.     Sicubi,  though  common,  is  generally  long. 

Nisi  and  quasi,  which  I  have  marked  as  shor;,,  are  reckoned 
common  b}'  some,  because  there  are  some  authorities  for  it  in  the 
latter  poets,  and  in  Lucretius,  who  says: 

Et  devicta  quasi  coganturjerre  patique. 
But  the  best  authors  constantly  make  them  short. 

Quoque  sit  armento,  veri  quasi  nescia  quceri.  Ovid. 
Nihil  hie  nisi  cannina  desunt.  Virg. 
As  for  the  Greek  nouns,  we  are  to  observe  that  these  are  some- 
times found  also  long,  as  Oresfi,  Pijladl,  and  the  like  datives,  be- 
cause this  termination  is  then  entirely  Latin,  those  cases  in  Greek 
being  'OfÉri,  nti^aJn,  which  are  of  the  first  declension  of  simples. 
Nor  can  we  even  shorten  the  datives  that  arise  from  contraction, 
as  Demosthem,  Ar/jjioo-^ivu,  metamorphosï,  fj!.sTxi/.oçtpûcr!t,  because  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  general  rule.  And  if  we  would  also  re- 
fer Oresil  to  this  rule  of  contraction,  we  should  find  more  reason 
to  make  it  long,  because  it  will  come  from  'o^i-si,  as  Socrati  from 
luKqiru  ;  and  so  for  the  rest. 

RULS 
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Rule    XLV. 

O  final. 

1.  O  at  the  end  of  words  is  doubtful  : 

2.  But  the  datives  and  ablatives  in  0  are  long, 

3.  O  in  these  words  is  short  :    imo,  duo,  scio, 

modo,  ci  to.  4.  In  eo  it  is  long  ; 

5.  As  also  in  tnonosjfllables. 

6.  And  in  adverbs  derived  from  nouns. 

Examples. 
1.  O  at  the  end  of  words  is  sometimes  long,  and 
sometimes  short;  as  /eô,  quandd,  nolo. 

9,.  Tiie  datives  and  ablatives  in  O  are  long,  somnd, 
ventd,  odid. 

Nutritur  vento,  ventô  restinguitur  ignis.  Ovid. 

3.  O  is  short  in  the  following  words,  imb,  dub,  scib, 
and  its  compound  nescib,  modb,  with  its  compounds 
çuoînodô,  dummodb,  &c.  citb.  To  which  we  may  add 
ego,  cedb,  (for  die)  iilicb,  which  are  more  usually  short. 

4.  Ed  is  long,  and  so  are  its  compounds,  adeo,  idea» 
Ibit  eo,  quo  vis,  zonam  qui  perdidity  inquit.   Hor. 

5.  Monosyllables  are  long,  do,  std,  pro. 
Jam  jam  efficaci  do  manus  scientiœ.  Hor. 

6.  Adverbs  derived  from  nouns  are  long,  because 
properly  speaking  they  are  only  ablatives,  as  subitô,me' 
ritd,  multd,  falsd,  primo,  ed,  vero.  Ergo  is  always  long, 
because  it  comes  from  s^-yw  :  but  sero  is  doubtful. 

ANNOTATION. 

We  find  modo  long  in  Catullus. 

Hoc  quidputemus  ease?  qui  modo  scurra. 

Sero  being  doubtful  follows  the  general  rule.  For  though  it  is 
more  frequently  short,  yet  we  meet  with  it  also  long. 

Heu  sero  revocatur  amor,  serdqae  juventa,  Tibul. 

Hereto  some  add  sedulo,  crebro,  and  mutuo  ;  but  they  are  more 
commonly  long. 

Profecio  is  also  long,  because  it  is  derived  from  pro  Jacto,  by 
changing  A  into  E,  according  to  what  has  been  said,  p.  252.  Yet 
we  find  it  also  short  in  Terentianus  Maurus. 

Now  the  reason  why  O  is  not  only  sometimes  long,  and  some- 
times short,  but  also  generally  common  of  its  nature,  is  because 
it  answers  to  these  two  Greek  vowels  o  and  u,  in  inutation  of  which 
thç  Latins  pronounced  several  of  their  words.    And  thence  also 
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it  comes  that  O  in  Latin  is  oftener  long  than  short.  For  in  the 
first  place  the  antients  made  the  verbs  almost  always  long,  because 
in  Greek  it  is  an  u.  And  Corradus  excepts  from  this  rule  no  more 
than  scio  and  nescio,  which  Victorinus  asserts  to  have  been  made 
short,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  datives  and  ablatives  ;  scin  from 
scius,  whence  cometh  sciulus  ;  and  nescio  from  nescius.  Vossius 
however  adds  cedo  for  die. 

Facti  crimen  habet.     Cedo,  si  conata  peregit.  Juven. 
And  he  shews  that  thought  he  most  eminent  poets  make  O  more 
usually  long  in  the  other  verbs,  yet  those  who  flourished  some- 
what later,  generally  made  it  short  :  as  Martial. 
Nee  volo  boletos  :  ostrea  nolo  :  tace. 

Secondly,  the  datives  and  ablatives  are  always  long  for  the  same 
reason  ;  Kyf  o^,  è'^yw,  &c. 

Thirdly,  all  the  other  cases  which  in  Greek  end  with  an  u,  are 
long  in  Latin,  as  Alectô,  Echo,  Sappho^  huju?  Androgeo,  hunc  Athô, 
&c.  But  those  which  end  with  a  »  after  u,  are  reckoned  coiVinioa 
in  Latin,  asriXxruv,  Plato;  ^^cckuv,  draco;  though  Corradus  will 
still  have  them  to  be  only  long,  as  indeed  Victorinus  affirms  that 
they  were  always  reckoned  by  the  antients. 

Fourthly,  the  gerunds  in  DO,  according  to  the  same  Corradus, 
and  Valerius  Probus,  ought  always  to  be  long.  And  the  reasoa 
is  because  they  are  only  nouns,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  remarks 
on  Syntax,  book  6.  And  though  they  may  be  sometimes  found 
short  in  TibuUus,  Juvenal,  and  Ovid  ;  yet  they  are  not  so  ia 
Virgil,  who  constantly  makes  them  long. 

Fifthly,  tTie  interjection  O  is  long  by  nature,  because  it  is  an  u. 
0  lux  Dardaniœ,  spas  ôjidissima  Teucrûm,  Virg. 
And  if  it  be  ever  short,  it  is  merely  by  position,  that  is  because  of 
the  vowel  that  follows  it. 

Te  Coridan  o  Alexi,  Idem, 
which  we  shall  account  for  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  manner  of  scanning  verse. 

Rule   XLVL 

U  final. 

Words  ending  in  U  are  long,  as  vultu. 
Examples. 

U  is  long  at  the  end  of  words,  t'ultû,  cornu,  pronip- 
tûf  Panthû, 

Tantum  ne  pateas  verbis  simulator  in  ipsis 
.  Effice,  nee  vultu  destrue  dicta  tuo. 
ANNOTATION. 
Words  ending  in  u  are  long,  because  this  Latin  u  was  pro- 
nounced with  a  full  sound,  like  the   French  diphthong  ou,  as  we 
have  shewn  in  the  Treatise  of  Letters,  book  9.  c.  4.  n.  2.  p.  255. 
But  those  which  terminate  in  Y  (which  was  pronounced  like  the 
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French  n),  are  short,  Moly,  Tiphy,  &c.  Yet  vidii,  which  was  used 
for  in,  and  ncnii  tor  non,  are  short.  They  are  both  still  to  be  seen 
in  Lucretius. 

Rule   XLVII. 

B  and  C  final. 

1.  B  fiff  the  end  of  words  is  short  : 

2.  C  is  long. 

3.  Except  nee  and  donee,  which  are  short  ; 

4.  Except  also  fac  and  hic  the  pronoun,  which 

are  doubtful. 

Examples. 

1.  B  at  the  end  of  words  is  short,  as  ab,  obf  sub, 
puppi  sicjatur  ab  a'lta.  Virg. 

2.  C  is  long,  as  âc,  hlc  the  adverb,  hoc,  due,  sic. 
Sic  oculos,  SÎC  illc  manus,  sîc  oraferehat.  Virg. 

3.  These  two  are  short,  née,  donee: 

Donee  erisfelLr,  multos  nu/nierabis  amicos.  Ovid. 

4.  The  following  are  doubtful  ;  Jac,  the  impera- 
tive 0Ï facia,  and  hlc  the  pronoun. 

Hie  vir  hic  est,  tihi  quern promitti  sœpius  audis.   iEn.  6. 
Hic  gladiojidtns,  hîc  acer  8^  arduus  hastd.  JEn.  12. 
ANNOTATION. 

The  adverb  hic  is  long,  because  it  was  pronounced  almost  like 
ei,  says  Vossius,  whence  it  is  that  in  antient  marbles,  we  often 
find  it  written  thus,  heic.  But  as  for  the  pronoun  hic,  Voss.  2. 
de  arte  Gram.  c.  29.  says  it  is  alxvays  short  by  nature,  and,  that 
whenever  we  find  it  long,  it  is  because  the  c  had  the  full  sound  of 
a  double  letter  ;  for  which  he  has  the  authority  of  Victorinus, 
Prohus,  and  Capella.  To  understand  this,  it  must  be  observed, 
agreeably  to  uhat.  Priscian  says,  lib.  13.  that  this  pronoun  hic^ 
hœc,  hoc,  frequently  assumed  the  particle  ce,  hicce,  hcecce,  hocce, 
and  that  this  final  e  being  lost  by  Synalepha,  there  remained  only 
two  cc,  hire,  hœcc,  Iwcc,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  Longus  in  his 
orthography.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  pro- 
noun is  much  oftener  long  than  short.  Horace  constantly  makes 
it  long;  and  for  twice  that  we  find  it  short  in  Virgil,  Soliis hic 
inflexit  sensu.s,  JEn.  4.  with  the  other  above  quoted  of  the  6th,  it 
i;^  above  fifteen  times  long,  whefhtr  he  wrote  it  with  two  cc,  or 
otherwise.  The  same  may  be  said  also  of  hoc,  which  is  always 
long  in  the  best  authors. 

But  take  notice  that  the  verse  which  Smetius  quotes  on  this 
occasion,  from  2Ei\.  11. 

Mic  annis gravis,  atqueanimi  maturus  Aletes, 
proves  nothing,  because  hic  is  there  an  adverb  only. 

Fac 
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Fac,  for  the  imperative  ofjacio,  is  always  long  by  nature. 

Hoc  fac  Armefiios—' -Ovid. 

And  if  we  sometimes  find  it  short,  it  is  because  they  used  for^ 
merlj'  to  write^ce,  according  to  Vossius  after  Julius  Scaliger  and 
Verulen,  as  in  the  same  poet. 

Ja7ie  face  ccternos  paceniy  pacisque  minùtroSf 
though  Giffanius  is  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

Rule    XLVIII. 

D  and  L  final. 

1.  D  is  short  at  the  end  of  words  ; 

2.  As  likewise  L.  3.  Except  nil,  sol,  sal  ; 

4.  And  Hebrew  words,  as  Daniel. 

Examples. 
1 .  D  is  short  at  the  end  of  words,  as  ad,  sed,  quid- 
çuïd,  istûd. 

5.  Words  that  terminate  in  L  are  also  short,  as 
tribunal,  j  el,  me  I,  semel,  pervigtl,  pel,  procul. 

3.  The  following  are  excepted^  7ill,  sol,  sal. 

4.  Hebrew  names  are  also  excepted,  as  Daniel, 
Michael,  Mich'ol,  Raphaël,  &c. 

ANNOTATION. 

Nil  is  long,  because  it  is  a  contraction  for  nihil,  which  is  short, 
according  to  the  general  rule  ; 

De  nihilo  nihil,  in  niliilum  nil  posse  reverti.     Persius. 
The  follovving  verse  of  Ovid  is  brought  against  us. 
Morte  nihil  opus  est,  nihil  Icariotide  tela. 
But  then  the  reason  of  the  last  of  nihil  being  long  in  the  second 
foot,  is  because  of  the  caesura. 

Of  JVords  ending  in  M. 

The  Greeks,  as  we  have  observed,  p.  267.  did  not  end  any 
word  at  all  with  this  letter,  but  it  was  a  common  terminatioa 
with  the  Latins.  Yet  as  it  is  always  cut  off  in  verse  before  a  vowel, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  giving  any  rule  about  it.  However,  we 
may  observe  that  the  ancients  let  it  stand  and  made  it  short. 

Vomerem  atque  locis  avertit  seminis  ictum.     Lucr. 
And  if  we  find  it  sometimes  long,  this  is  in  virtue  of  the  caesura, 
as 

Hœc  eadêm  ante  illam,  impune  S^  Leshiajecit.     Propert. 
In  composition  it  is  also  short.  • 

Qiio  te  circûmagas.     Juven. 
Concerning  which  see  what  is  said  in  the  third  section  of  this  book, 
c.  3.  n.  1.  speaking  of  the  Ecthlipsis. 
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Rule   XLIX. 

N  Final. 

1.  N  25  long  at  the  end  of  words  : 

2.  Except  an,  in,  and  dein  ; 

3.  Except  also  nouns  in  EN  making  ims; 

4.  As  likewise  tamen  and  viden'. 

Examples. 

1.  N  is  long  at  the  end  of  words;  as  Dân,  iièn,  en, 
guln,  sin. 

Also  in  Greek  words  masculine  and  feminine,  as 
Titan,  Syren,  Salamtn,  Phorcyn. 

Likewise  Acteori,  Corydbn,  and  the  like,  which 
have  «. 

And  Greek  accusatives  of  the  first  declension,  a$ 
^mân,  Anclùsèn,  Calliopën. 

As  well  as  the  genitives  plural,  as  Cimmerdn,  be- 
cause it  is  also  an  w. 

2  In  the  following  N  is  short,  an,  m;  likewise 
Jbrsan  ^n{\  forsitan,  compounded  of  an. 

Also  dtin,  proin,  for  deinde, proinde. 

3.  Nouns  in  EN,  that  make  INIS,  are  also  short, 
as  notnen,  nominis  ;  pecten,  pectlnis  ;  tibicen,  tibici/iis, 

4.  As  likewise  tamen,  and  its  compound  attamen. 
Also  vidén\   and  such  like  ;  as  720stin\  am\  salin\ 

egôn\  ncmon,   which  are  said  by  apocope  instead  of 
vidésne,  nemo  ne  .^  &c. 

ANNOTATION. 

Hereto  we  may  add  the  Greek  nouns  in  on,  which  are  of  the 
second  declension  in  Latin,  as  I/ion,  and  the  like,  which  in  Greek 
have  an  omicron.  As  also  the  accusative  of  nouns  whose  nomi- 
native is  short  ;  as  Maia-n,  Eginan,  Alexin,  Thetïn,  Itîn,  Scorpion  i 
and  the  datives  plural  in  in,  as  Arca^ïn. 

Rule   L. 
R  Final. 

1.  B.  at  the  end  of  words  is  short: 

2.  But  Greek  nouns  in  ER  that  increase  in  the 

geniti-ccj  are  long  ; 

3.  Add  to  these  cur,  fur,  lâr,  far,  vêr,  hîr,  nâr, 

4.  Also  par,  and  its  compounds,  as  dispâr. 

Exam- 
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Examples. 

1.  R  is  short  at  the  end  of  words,  as  Casar,  cakar, 
imbër,  differ,  tinter,  vïr,  giadiatôr,  robûr. 

2.  Greek  nouns  in  ER  are  long,  when  they  in- 
crease in  the  genitive  ;  whether  this  increase  be  short, 
as  aer,  œthër,  éris  ;  or  whether  it  be  long,  as  Crater^ 
gazer  y  podêr,  Recimër,  spintër,  èris.  As  also  Ibër, 
though  its  compound  Cdtibër  is  short,  conforming 
thus  to  the  Latin  analogy. 

Ducit  ad  auriferas  quad  me  Salo  Celtibër  or  as.  Mart. 
Despauter  mentions  this  noun  as  doubtful,  but  with- 
out authority.  Its  increase  indeed  is  long,  as  may  be 
seen  above,  rule  9.0.  p.  3 IS. 

The  other  Greek  nouns  that  have  no  increase  in  the 
genitive,  are  short,  3.S  pater,  mater. 

3.  The  following  words  are  also  long,  cur,  Jûr\ 
lâr,fâr,  hJr,  ndr,  and  vër,  which  last  may  be  ranked 
among  the  Greek  nouns,  since  it  comes  from  ïx^,  ?^, 
as  we  have  already  observed. 

4.  Par  and  its  compounds  are  also  long,  compare 
dispàr,  impâr,  suppàr,  &c. 

Ludere  par  impâr,  equitare  in  arimdine  longd.  Hor. 

ANNOTATION. 

c 

Vir  is  oftener  short.     Yet  we  find  it  long  in  this  verse  of  Ovid, 
De  grege  nunc  tibi  vir  S^  de  grege  nutus  habendus.     Ovid. 

Cor  is  also  doubtful,  according  to  Aldus. 

MoUe  cor  ad  timidns  sic  habet  ille  preces.     Ovid. 
Molle  meum  levibus  cor  est  vinlabile  telis.     Id. 

Unless  the  passage  be  corrupted  ;  for  every  where  else  it  is  short. 

Greek  nouns  in  OR  are  always  short,  though  in  their  own  lan- 
guage they  have  an  «>,  as  Hector,  Nestor,  &c.  But  it  is  not  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  termination  ON,  which  continues  always 
long  when  it  comes  from  u,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  precedent 
rule.  For  which  this  reason  may  be  given,  according  to  Camerius, 
that  the  termination  ON  is  entirely  Greek,  and  therefore  retains 
the  analogy  and  quantity  of  the  Greek,  otherwise,  to  latinize  it, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  change  it  into  O,  as  Plato,  Cicero,  &c. 
whereas  the  termination  OR  being  also  Latin,  nouns  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  conform  to  it  intirely  without  any  alteration,  and 
therefore  are  of  the  same  nature  and  quantity  as  the  Latin. 

z  21  Rule 
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Rule    LI. 
AS  Final. 

1.  AS  at  the  end  of  words  is  long. 

2.  But  AS,  ADIS,  is  short. 

3.  Join  thereto  the  Greek  accusative  ; 

4.  With  the  nominative  anas. 

Examples. 

1.  AS  at  the  end  of  words  is  long,  as  œtàSy  Thomas j 
^neàs,Jâs,  nef  els  ;  Pallas,  a7itis  ;  Adamas,  antis. 

2.  Greek  nouns  in  AS,  which  make  the  genitive  in 
ADIS,  are  short,  as  Areas,  Arcadis  ;  lampas,  lampadis  ; 
Pallas,  Pa  II  a  dis  ;  Ilias,  Iliados. 

3.  The  Greek  accusatives  of  nouns,  which  in 
Latin  follow  the  third  declension,  are  likewise  shorty 
as  Naiadas,  Troas,  Delphinas,  Arcadas. 

Palantes  Troas  agebat.     Wvg. 

4.  The  noun  anas  is  short,  as  in  Petronius. 

Et  pictis  anas  enorata  pennis. 
And  even  the  very  analogy  of  the  language  shews  it, 
having  a  short  increase  in  the  genitive  anatis. 

Rule  LIL 

ES  Final. 

1.  ES  fl^  the  end  of  words  is  long. 

2.  Except  I^sfrom  Sum,  with  its  compounds. 

3.  And  penes. 

4-  Greek  nouns  in  ES  are  also  short. 

5.  As  likewise  Latin  nouns  with  a  short  increase. 

6.  Except  pes,  Ceres,  ariês,  abiës,  and  paries. 

Examples. 

1.  ES  at  the  end  of  words  is  long,  as  nubes,  artës, 
Cybelës,  Joannes,  locuplës,  Anchisës,  deciës,  renies.  Sec. 

2.  The  verb  sum  makes  es  short,  with  its  com- 
pounds potes,  adës,  &c.  But  es  from  edo  is  long,  be- 
cause it  is  a  crasis  for  cdis,  of  which  they  made  eis,  es. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  preposition  J5ewe^  is  also  short. 

4.  Likewise  Greek  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  as 
hippomanes,  caco'éthës,  &c. 

The  plural  of  Greek  nouns  that  follow  the  third 
declension  of  the  Latins,  makes  ES  also  short  in  the 
nominative  and  vocative,  as  Amazones,  Arcades,  aspi- 
des,  Delphinës,  Erinnidés,  gryphës,  hei^oes,  Lyncés,  Mi- 
mallonës.  Naïades, Nereides,  Or  cades,  Phrygës,  Thracës^ 
Tigridës,  Troadës,  Troës,  &c.  But  the  accusative  in 
ES  of  these  very  nouns  is  long,  because  it  is  entirely  a 
Latin  case,  the  Greek  accusative  ending  in  AS.  Thus 
hos  Arcades  is  long,  and  hos  Arcadas  is  short. 

5.  The  Latin  nouns  in  ES,  whose  increase  is  short, 
have  es  also  short  in  the  nominative  singular,  as  miles, 
wilitis;  seges,  segetis ;  pedes,  ped^itis.  But  those  whose 
increase  is  long,  are  long,  as  hœrës,  èdis  ;  locuplës,  êtis, 

6.  The  following  have  ES  long,  notwithstanding 
thatthey  havea  short  increase,  Ceres,  Ce?^ëris; pes, pedis. 

Hie  farta  premitur  angulo  Ceres  omni.  Mart. 

Pes  etiam  et  camuris  hirtœ  sub  cornibus  cures.  Virar. 

ANNOTATION. 

Hereto  we  might  join  these  three,  abies,  ahietis  ;  arieSf  arietis  ; 
paries,  parietis  ;  though  it  seems  to  be  rather  the  caesura  that  makes 
them  long  ;  for  perhaps  they  will  not  be  found  of  this  quantity  in 
any  other  situation. 

With  regard  to  what  is  objected  against  the  compounds  of  pes, 
that  prœpts  is  short  in  Virgil, 

praepes  ab.  Ida, 

And  perpes  in  S.  Prosper, 

In  Christo  quorum  gloria  perpes  erit. 

It  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  nouns  is  compounded  of  pes, 
perpes  being  the  same  as  perpetuus,  and  prcepes  coming  from  nr^ofrélh, 
prcevolajis,  which  was  first  of  all  in  use  among  the  augurs. 

We  must  own  that  Ausonius  shortens  bipes  and  tripes,  and 
Probus  teacheth  that  alipes  and  sonipes  are  likewise  short.  But  the 
contrary  appears  in  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Horace.  Therefore  it  is 
better  always  to  make  them  long,  like  their  simple. 
.  Poets  who  flourished  towards  the  decline  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  shorten  the  last  m  Jaynes,  lues,  proles, 
plèbes,  which  is  not  to  be  imitated.  Cicero  likewise  has  made  the 
final  short  in  alites,  and  jn  pedes  the  plural  of  pes,  and  Ovid  in  /y- 
gres,  as  conformable  to  the  Greek  analogy. 

RUXE 
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Rule  LUI. 
IS  Final. 

1.  IS  at  the  end  of  words  is  short. 

2.  But  the  plural  cases  are  always  long. 

3.  As  also  the  nominative  singular  of  nouns  that 

have  a  long  increase. 

4.  Likewise  such  verbs  as  answer  in  numher  and 

tense  to  audis. 

5.  IVith  Fis,  sis,  vis,  anâ(  velis. 

Examples. 

1.  IS  at  the  end  of  words  is  short,  as  amath,  ifu/ms, 
guis,  ÏS,  pronoun  ;  cis,  preposition  ;  virginis^  vultïs, 
&c. 

Y  has  a  great  relation  to  I,  for  which  reason  it  is 
also  short,  as  Chelys,  Capys,  Libys,  &c. 

2.  The  plural  cases  are  always  long,  as  "virls,  arrmsj 
niusis,  siccls,  glehJs,  nobis  ;  omnis  for  omneis,  or  omnes  ; 
urbls  for  urbeis,  or  urbes  ;  quels  for  guibus  ;  vobls,  Sec, 

Gratis  2inàJorls  are  also  long,  in  this  respect  par- 
taking of  the  plural  cases. 

JDat  gratis  ultro  dat  mihi  Galla,  nego.  Mart. 

"Wherein  P.  i\Jelissus,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Stephen, 
acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  heretofore  mis»- 
taken. 

3.  Nouns  in  IS  are  long,  when  their  increase  hap- 
pens to  be  long,  as  Simdls,  entis  ;  Pyrols,  entis  ;  lis,  li- 
tis ;  dis,  dltis  ;  Samnls,  Itis  ;  Qiàrls,  It  is  ;  Salamis,  wis  ; 
glls,  gllris  ;  semis,  sanlssis. 

But  those  of  a  short  increase  are  also  short,  as  san- 
guis, sanguinis. 

3.  Verbs  make  IS  long  in  the  second  person  singular  ; 
whenever  the  second  person  plural  in  itis  is  long. 

As  in  the  present  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  audls, 
nescls,  sentis,  venls. 

5.  As  jls  from  flo,  sis  from  sum^  and  its  com- 
pounds, possls,  prosls,  adsls. 

As  fis  from  t'olo,  and  its  compounds,  mavis  ;  as 
also  quamvls,  cuivls. 

Likewise  veils,  malls,  noils. 

And 
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And  in  fineaccordingto  some,  asy^i/j,  ausls,  which 
follow  the  same  analogy. 

ANNOTATION. 

Some  will  have  his,  nescis,  possis,  velis,  and  pulvis  to  be  com» 
jnon  ;  which  is  not  without  authority.  But  pulvis  is  long  in  Vir- 
gil by  caesura  ;  and  as  for  the  others,  it  is  always  better  to  follow  the 
general  rules. 

Christian  poets  sometimes  make  IS  short  in  the  fourth,  as 

non  tu 

Pervenïs  ad  Chiistum,  sed  Ckristus  pervenit  ad  te.    SeduL 
which  is  not  to  be  imitated. 

Of  the  termination  RIS  in  the  subjunctive. 

In  regard  to  the  termination  RIS  of  the  subjunctive,  it  is  so 
often  long  and  short  in  verse,  that  some  have  been  led  thereby  to 
believe  it  was  long  in  the  future,  and  short  in  the  preterite.  But 
this  distinction  is  by  no  means  satisfying;  for  as  we  have  shewn  in 
the  remarks  on  Syntax,  book  6.  p.  107.  the  preterite  in  rim  is  often 
made  to  express  the  future,  as  well  as  the  past;  and  therefore  we 
may  say  in  general,  that  whether  in  the  preterite,  or  the  future, 
we  may  always  make  them  short,  as  sufficiently  appeareth  from  the 
following  examples. 

Quas  génies  Itaîûm,  out  qiuis  npn  oraverjs  urbes.     Virg. 

GriBculus  esuriens  in  acelum  jusserïs,  ibit.    Juven, 

Dixerïs,  egregiè,  &c.     Hor. 

•  Dixerïs  cBstuOy  sudat.     Juven. 

-> NamJ'rustrà  vitium  vitaveris  illud.     Hor. 

Is  mihi,  dives  eris,  si  causas  egerïs,  inquit.     Mart. 
And  if  we  should  be  asked,  nevertheless,  whether  it  be  true,  that  they 
are  also  sometimes  long  in  the  future,  it  is  certain  there  are  exam-* 
pies  thereof. 

Miscuerls  elixa,  simul  conchylia  turdis.     Hor. 
But  this  may  be  referred  to  the  caesura.     At  least  I  never  met  with 
them  long,  except  on  such  an  occasion.     Which  shews  that  we  may 
abide  by  what  Probus  says,  that  this  syllable  RIS  is  always  short, 
whether  in  the  preterite,  or  in  the  future  subjunctive. 

Some  have  also  remarked  that  this  last  syllable  RIS  is  long  only 
when  the  antepenultimais  short,  as  we  see  in  attHlens,  audîerîs,  bibt- 
rîs,  dtiderïs,  credïdhls,  fûcris,  and  others  ;  so  that  the  penultima 
being  likewise  short  in  all  those  wt)rds,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
lengthening  the  last,  in  order  to  admit  them  into  verse.  Therefore 
they  will  have  this  to  be  only  a  licence,  which  has  nevertlieless 
become  a  rule  ;  whereas  if  the  antepenultiraa  is  long,  this  last  syl- 
lable will  be  ever  short  according  to  its  nature,  as  appears  in  dixerïs^ 
tgerïsfjëcerïs,  jûnxerîs,  qnœsïveris,  viderïs,  and  others.  This  re- 
mark has  some  foundation,  since  it  is  generally  true  :  but  in  words 
where  they  pretend  jit  isioftg  by  poetip  lieejifie,  thgre  is  always  i^ 
caesuf^, 

R  U  X  E 
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Rule   LIV. 

OS  Final.  * 

1.  OS  at  the  end  of  words  is  lojig. 

'    2.  Except  compos,  impos. 

3.  Also  Greek  nouns  written  with  omicron» 

4.  And  OS,  ossis. 

Examples. 

1.  OS  at  the  end  of  words  is  long,  as  hondSj  rds, 
OS,  oris,  the  mouth  ;  rii'ds,  &c. 

2.  Compos  and  impos,  which  Aldus  supposeth  to  be 
long,  are  short. 

Ifiseçuere,  Sç  voii  postmodo  compos  eris.     Ovid. 

3.  Greek  nouns  are  short,  when  written  in  Greek 
with  an  omicron,  as  Arctbs,  melos.  Chaos,  Argos,  Ilios; 
and  tlie  genitives  in  OS,  as  Arcados,  Pallados,  Tethyos^ 
But  nouns  written  in  Greek  with  2S\.omega  are  long,  as 
Athos,  Herds,  Androgeds,  &c. 

Viveret  Androgeos  utinam.     Ovid. 

4.  These  nouns  are  also  short,  bs^  ossis,  a  bone;  ej:dSf 
one  that  lias  no  bones. 

Exos  <^'  e.vanguis  tumidos  perfiuctuat  artus,    Lucret. 

Rule   LV. 

US  Final. 

1.  US  at  the  end  of  words  is  short. 

2.  But  JÎ0U71S  that  retainUiîi  the  genitive  are  long, 

3.  US  is  also  long  in  four  cases  of  the  fourth 

declension. 

4.  As  likewise  in  Tripus. 

Examples. 

1.  US  is  short  at  the  end  of  words,. as  tuus,  ilUuSf 
intiis,  sensibus,  vulnus,  impetus. 

2.  Nouns  that  retain  U  in  the  genitive  are  always 
long,  whether  they  make  it  in  untis,  uris,  utis, 
UDis,  or  UÏS,  as  Opus,  OpHntis,  the  name  of  a  town; 
tellûs,  tellUris;  rUs,  rUr-is  ;  jûs,jûris;  salûs,  salûtis;  vir- 
tus, virtûtis  ;  palus,  palûdis  ;  grûs,  gruh  ;  sus,  suis. 

ANNO- 
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ANNOTATION. 

PalUs  occurs  but  once  in  Horace, 

Regis  opus,  sterilisque  din  palus,  aptâque  remis. 
Which  is   more    to  be  remarked  than  imitated,    though  Palerius 
followed  the  example  in  his  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Intercus,  litis,  is  also  short,  because  tlie  nominative  was  intercutis^ 
hujus  intercutis,  of  wiiich  they  have  made  intercus  by  syncope. 

Tellus  is  likewise  short  in  Martianus  Capella, 
Intermiiiata  marmore  tellus  erat. 

But  this  author  often  takes  such  liberties,  in  which  his  example 
is  by  no  means  to  be  copied. 

3,  Nouns  of  the  fourth  declension  are  also  short  in 
the  nominative  and  vocative  singular,  as  hie  JructuSy 
hœc  manûs. 

Hîc  DolopummsLnûs,  hîc  sœmis  tendebat  Achilles.Y'wg. 
But  these  very  nouns  are  long  in  the  other  cases  in  US, 
which  are  four;  namely,  the  genitive  singular,  the 
nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  plural;  because, 
as  we  have  observed  when  treating  of  the  declensions, 
vol.  1.  p.  123.  this  termination  «^  comes  from  a  con- 
traction in  all  those  cases,  viz.  uh  in  the  genitive, 
manuis,  manûs  ;  and  u'es,  us,  for  the  other  three,  ma-^ 
nues,  manûs,  &c. 

4.  Tripùs,  tripodis,  is  also  long  in  the  last  of  the  no^ 
Tninative.     To  which  we  may  add  MelampUs. 

ANNOTATION. 

Greek  nouns  ending  in  ovî  make  us  long  in  Latin,  because  it 
comes  from  the  diphthong,  as  Amathûs,  Jesûs.  As  likewise  cer- 
tain genitives  that  come  from  the  Greek  termination  oos,  ov;,  as 
Manto,  Mantus ;  SappJio,  Sapphus  ;  and  the  like.  There  are  only 
the  compounds  of  woy?  (except  ^n/)M5  and  Melampus)  that  are  short; 
as  PolipSs,  Œdipùs,  &c.  because  they  drop  the  v  of  the  diphthong 
according  to  the  ^olians,  and  only  change  os  into  vs,  as  we  find 
by  the  genitive  which  makes  odis,  and  not  oudis  and  untis. 

Nouns  in  eus  are  also  long  by  reason  of  the  diphthong,  as  Atreûs, 
Orpheus,  Briareus. 

The  ancients  used  to  cut  off  S  at  the  end  of  the  words  in  verse, 
just  as  we  do  M  ;  hence  they  said  aliu\  dignu\  montibu*  ;  which 
lasted  till  Cicero's  and  Virgil's  time. 

Rule  LVI. 

T  Final. 

T  at  the  end  of  z&ords  is  short. 

Exam- 
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Examples. 

T  at  the  end  of  words  is  short,  as  audnf,  legit,  cd" 
pûtjjugïty  arnât,  &c. 

ANNOTATION. 

T  final  was  heretofore  common,  as  Capella  witnessetb,  and  as 
we  still  see  in  Ennius  :  but  at  present  it  is  looked  upon  as  short. 
And  if  we  find  it  sometimes  long,  this  is  owing  to  the  caesura,  at 
in  Martial, 

Jura  trium  petilt  à  Cœsare  discipulorum. 
And  in  Ovid, 

Nox  abiït,  oritûrque  Aurora,  Palilia  poscor. 
We  are  not  even  allowed,  as  some  pretend,  to  make  it  long  in 
the  last  syllable  of  the  preterites  formed  by  syncope  ;    and  if  we 
sometimes  find  it  thus,  it  is  always  in  consequence  of  the  cgesura,  as 
in  Horace, 

ut  iniqueB  meiitis  Asellus, 

Cunt  gravius  dorso  subiït  onus.- 
However,  if  beside  the  syncope  of  the  U,  there  is  also  a  synere- 
sis  of  two  ii,  then  in  virtue  of  this  contraction  of  two  syllables 
into  one,  the  T,  like  any  other  letter,  may  become  long,  pur- 
suar>t  to  what  we  observed  in  the  first  rule.  Thus  in  Virgil,  ^n. 
Jib.  9. 

Dum  trepidant,  it  hasta  Togo  per  tempus  utrumque. 
For  tt  is  there  in  the  preterite  instead  of  Ut.     Likewise  in  Ovid, 
1.  Trist.  eleg.  9. 

Dardaniamque  petit  autoris  nomen  hahentem, 
for  petiit,  and  the  like  ;  though,  generally  speaking,  they  are  with 
a  caesura,  as  in  the  last  example. 

Rule  LVII. 
Of  the  Last  Syllable  of  the  verse. 

The  last  syllable  of  the  verse  is  always  common. 

Examples. 
The  last  syllable  of  every  verse  is  common,  that  is, 
we  may  look  upon  it  as  short  or  long,  just  as  we  will, 
without  being  confined  to  any  rule;  as  in  this  verse 
from  Virgil  : 

Ge7is  inimica  wihi  Tyrrhenum  nat'igat  aequor. 
The  last  of  the   word  œquôr  is   short  by  nature, 
though  it  pass-eth  as  long. 

And  in  this  other  verse  out  of  Martial, 

Nobis  non  licet  esse  tarn  disertis, 

the 
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the   last  of  diserUs  is  long  by  nature,  though  it  is 
here  supposed  to  be  short. 


Observations  on  divers  Syllables 

whose  quantity  is  disputed. 

'HIS  is  all  we  had  to  mention  in  regard  to  the  rules 
X  of  quantity.  The  syllables  not  included  in  these  rules, 
ought  to  be  learnt  by  the  use  and  authority  of  tlie  poets,  such  as 
most  of  those  in  the  middle  of  words,  and  all  those  which  are 
called  Nature,  of  which  we  have  given  some  hints  in  different 
parts  of  the  annotations. 

But  as  there  are  many  words  whose  quantity  is  often  disputed, 
and  others  where  it  is  perverted  by  following  the  authocity  of  cor?» 
rupt  passages,  or  of  authors  no  way  deserving  of  imitation;  I  shall 
therefore  give  here  a  list  of  such  as  I  thought  the  ànost  necessary  to 
be  observed. 

List  of  words  whose  quajitity  is  disputed. 

compounded  of  rSTtifju,  pono,  which 
takes  either  the  ■•  or  the  f  in  both  signir 
fications  ;  and  then  tlie  quantity  wjil  ^^ 
also  changed. 

Antea.     See  p  329. 

Archytas  hath  the  penult ima  long, 
as  Vossius  observes,  ^nd  as  appeareth 
by  this  verse  out  of  Propertius, 

Me  erf  ai  Arcbytge  sobol^s  ^abyloni^f 
hfrns. 
And  by  this  other  of  Horace,  It)),  I, 
Od.  '28. 

Te  maris  «SC  terre,  nutiiergqi^  «orw/if 
arentB 

Mensotem  cohibent  Ai'cbyta. 
And   therefore   it  is  wrong   in  Aratiis, 
S.  Sidonius,   and  Furtunatus,  to  makf 
it  long. 

Areopacus,  the  penultima  donbtr 
ful.  Some  derive  it  from  pogut,  the 
former  Ions,  as  coming  from  ffvyii, 
fons  :  and  St.  Austin  explains  it  r/cunt 
Marlis  i  wherein  he  is  followed  by 
Budeus  with  most  of  the  Grcfk  anf 
Latin  dictionaries.  Others  derive  if, 
from  Trâyoç,  collis,  the  penultima  short'j 
which  is  the  opinion  of  Vossius,  Ricci- 
olius,  and  otliers,  founded  on  th's, 
that  it  appears  by  Euripides,  Pausanias, 
Hesychius,  Suidas,  and  the  Etymologist, 
that  this  place  was  elevated,  and  ap^ 
peared  as  it  were  ou  an  eminence. 

AzYMUs,  the  second  commonly  short 
in  Prudentius,  and  in  the  hymn  pf  tl^ 
first  Sunday  after  Iùist«i. 

Sinceriiel» 

t 


AB  s  T  E  M  I  u  s,      the      second     long, 
though    Rutilius  would  faia  have 
it  short. 

Si  forte  in  medio  positonm  abstemius 
herbis.     Hor. 

Affatim,  the  Eecond  short  in  a 
Terse  of  Aecius's,  which  is  in  the  2d 
Tusc. 

Turn  jecore  opinio  farla    SÇ    satiata 
affatim. 
Some  havjE  insisted  on  its   being  long 
because  of  this  verse  of  Arator, 

Suppeiii  affatim  exemplorum  copiq, 
nosque. 
But  besides  that  we  might  scan  it  per- 
haps without  making  an  elision  of  the 
M,  as  was  frequently  practised  by  the 
ancients,  and  thus  make  a  dactyl  of  af- 
folim,  we  must  further  observe  that  this 
poet  (who  flourished  under  Justinian  at 
the  same  time  with  Priscian  and  Cassio- 
dorus)  is  not  so  exact  in  his  poetry,  as 
to  be  of  any  authority  with  u>. 

Anathema,  when  it  signifies  a 
person  excommunicated,  as  in  St.  Paul, 
1.  Cor.  xvi.  21.  is  generally  written  in 
Greek  with  an  e,  and  therefore  hath  the 
pcBultima  short.  Cut  when  it  denotes 
a  present  or  an  offering  hanged  up  in 
temples  and  churches,  it  is  commonly 
written  with  an  »,  as  in  St.  Luke, 
xjci.  5,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  therefore  it 
bath  the  penultima  long  :  though  some- 
times the  orthography  of  it  is  altered  ; 
i>eit]g  still  but  ODO  and  Uie  s^oie  word. 
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Sincerilatis  azyma.  Yet  by  right  it 
should  be  long,  being  a  word  compound- 
ed  of  a  privative  and  (vfAi,  fermenlum, 
thereof  the  former  is  long,  as  appears 
by  CuiMO'/txa  in  Nicander,  derived  from 
the  same  root,  M^  fxh  In  !^C/ji.'j>(xa  Kaxov 

Candace,  KavX'âx»,  the  pciiuUima 
may  be  pronounced  long  in  prose,  by 
following  the  accent.  But  in  verse  it 
is  short,  the  same  as  Canace,  Panace, 
and  the  like;  which  is  further  confirmed 
by  this  verse  of  Juvenal. 

Candacis    Mthlopum    dicunl   arcana 
modôsque. 

CicuKAKE  is  to  be  found  no  where 
butin  a  very  corrupt  verse  of  Pacuvius's, 
quoted  by  Vavro.  Yet  the  two  first 
syllables  are  supposed  to  be  short,  as 
well  as  cicuris. 

Cis,  a  preposition,  is  reckoned  short 
by  Vossius,  though  there  is  no  ancient 
authority  for  it.  But  the  analogy 
seems  to  require  it.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  bis,  which  is  always  short  in 
Ovid,  though  Arator  has  made  it  long. 
This  may  be  further  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  its  derivatives.  For  though 
ciiraque  is  long  in  Horace,  by  virtue  of 
the  mute  and  liquid,  yet  ritro  is  short  in 
Sidonius,  and  cilimus  in  Fulgentius,  in 
bis  Astronomies. 

Sua  citimus    limes    dispesck    nubila 
puris. 
For  which  reason  Buchanan  is  censured 
for  having  made  the  first  long  in  citimus 
and  citerior. 

Cleopatra  has  by  nature  the  pe- 
nultima  common,  because  of  the  mute 
and  liquid  ;  for  it  comes  from  learn^. 
So  that  in  prose  we  ought  to  place  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultima.  But  the 
first  and  second  being  always  short,  the 
third  must  needs  be  long  in  hexameter 
and  pentameter  verses. 

Cytherea  hatk  the  antepenultima 
short  in  Homer,  writing  it  with  an  e. 
tftia,  as  it  is  derived  from  îpait.  But 
Hesiod  writes  it  with  an  »,  and  there- 
fore makes  it  long.  Virgil  constantly 
shortens  it.  But  in  Ovid  we  likewise 
and  it  long. 

Parce  melû  Cytherea,  manenl  immola 
tuorum.     yËn.  1. 

Annuil  atgue  dolis  risit  Cytherea  re- 
pertis.     JEo.  4. 

Mota  Cytherea  est  leviter  sua  tempora 
myrlo.     Fast.  4. 

CoNOPEUM  hath  the  penultima 
long  in  Juvenal  ;  but  it  is  short  in 
Horace  and  Propertius,  though  it 
comes  from   the   Greek  tunuirhov,  be> 


cause  perhaps  the  lonians  said  mevû- 
itioy. 

Sol  aspicit  conopeum.     Lib.  Epod. 

Feeduque     Tarpeio    conopea     tendere 
laxo.     Prop.  lib.  3. 

Contra.     See  p.  329. 

CoNTROVERsus  ought,  I  think,  to 
have  the  second  long,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  compound  words,  by  us 
observed,  p.  304.  And  thus  Ausonius 
has  put  it,  though  Sidonius  makes  it 
short. 

CoRBiTA  has  the  second  long,  though 
it  is  commonly  pronounced  short. 
This  is  sufficiently  ascertained  by  the 
authority,  not  only  of  Plautus,  but  of 
Lucilius. 

Tardiores   qxiam  corbitae  sunt  in  tran- 
quillo  mari.     Lucil. 

Crebre  &  Crebro  have  both  the  for- 
mer long,  because  they  aredeiived  from 
creber,  which  hath  it  long  also.  And 
thus  Horace  has  put  it. 

Est  mihi  purgatam  crebro  qui  personet 
aurem, 

Crocito.  The  second,  though  com- 
monly made  short,  is  long  nevertheless, 
according  to  Vossius,  because  he  says 
it  cornes  from  crocio,  just  as  dormilo 
comes  from  dormio.  Yet  we  find  it 
short  in  Mapheus  13.  Ru, 

Dehinc  perturbatus,  crocitaos  exquirit 
of  omnes. 
And  in  the  fable  of  Philomela  : 

Et  crocitat  carvus  ;  gracculus  atfri' 
gulat. 
True  it  is  that  those  authors  are  not 
exempt  from  mistakes;  and  we  have 
taken  notice  of  several. 

Thus 

CucuLUS  is  generally  short  in  the  pe- 
nultima, and  every  body  pronounces 
it  thus,  because  of  the  verse  of  the 
Philomela: 

El  cuculi  cucnlant, /ri7m«j7  rauca  ci- 
cada. 
Yet  all  classic  authors,  says  Vossius,  do 
make  it  long. 

Magna   compellans  voce  cucu- 

lum.     Hor. 
Ricciolius,  in  proof  of  its  being  short, 
quotes  the  following  verse,  as  he  says, 
from  Martial  : 

Suamvis  per  pluret  cuculus  cantaverit 
annos. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  found  among  his 
works. 

Electrum  has  ever  the  first  long, 
according  to  Vossius,  being  written 
with  an  n,  whether  it  be  taken  for 
amber,  or  for  silver  mixed  with  the 
third  or  fourth  part  gold;  though 
Erythreus» 
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Er3rthreus,  Ricciolius,  and  some  others, 
pretend  that  the  »  being  changed  into  e, 
this  syllable  may  be  short  :  this  they 
endeavour  to  prove  by  passages  from 
Virgil,  which  Vossius  shews  to  be  all 
corrupted,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  third 
book  of  Anal,  c.  36. 

Eradico,  notwithstanding  what  the 
great  Latin  Thesaurus  says,  hath  the 
penultima  long,  as  coming  from  radix, 
icis.  Nor  does  it  signify  to  object  this 
verse  of  Plautas  : 

Eradicabam  hominum  aures  quando 
acceperam, 
because  the  comic  poets  are  apt  to  put 
a  spondee  for  an  iambus  in  the  second 
foot,  as  appears  from  this  same  verse  of 
Terence, 

Dii  le  eradicent,  ita  me  miseram  ter- 
r'Uas. 

Erunt,  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
terite, like  tulerunl,  doubtful  in  the  pe- 
nultima.    See  rule  15,  p,  313. 

FoRTUiTus  hath  the  penultima  com- 
mon.    It  is  long  in  Horace, 

Nee  fortuitum  spernere  cespilem. 
And  in  this  trochaic  verse  of  Plautus  : 

Si  earn  senex  anus  prœgnantem  for- 
tuitu /eceri/. 
Which  happens  also  to  Gratuitus, 
But  it  is  not  true,  as  Duza  pretends, 
that  the  i  is  never  short  in  those  words; 
for  we  find  the  contrary  by  the  follow- 
ing verse  in  Stalius  : 

Largis  gratuitum  cadit  rapiats. 

Frustra  is  marked  with  the  last 
common  by  Smetius  and  others.  But 
Vossius  assures  us  it  is  ever  long  in 
antient  authors,  and  he  will  have  it  that 
in  this  verse  which  is  quoted  from 
Juvenal,  to  prove  it  short, 

JErumnce  cumulus  quod  nudum  SÇ 
frustra  rogantem, 
we  ought  to  read  fruita  rogantem,  ac- 
cording as  Mancinellus  says  he  found 
it  in  antient  copies.  True  it  is  that 
Ausonius  as  well  as  some  others  have 
shortened  it;  yet  the  safest  way  is  to 
make  it  long. 

Fulica  is  found  with  the  first  and 
second  long  in  this  verse  in  Gellius, 

Hie  fnlica  levis  votital  super  epquore 
classis  : 
yet  every  where  else  they  are  short  ; 

In  sicca  ludunt  fulicae,  noldsque  palu- 
des.     Virg. 

Gjetulos,  the  first  and  second  long, 
because  it  comes  from  rairûXoç. 

Detlruat,  out  captam  ducat  Gœtulus 
larbas.     Virg. 

Argentum,  vestes  Gsetulo  murice  tinc- 
tes.    Hot. 


Pensahnm  Phariutn  Gœtulis  messibus 
annum.     Claud. 
And  therefore  it  is  an  error   in  an  epi- 
gram attributed  to  Martial,  to  read  it  as 
Fieri  us  does. 

Traducta  est  Getulis,  nee  cepit  arena 
iiocentes.  In  spectacul.  Centon. 
and  as  it  is  printed  in  Plantin's  edition 
by  Junius  :  whereas  the  old  MSS.  have 
Tradila  Gœiulis,  ÔÇc.  And  Ricciolius  is 
guilty  of  the  same  mistake,  when  he  is 
for  making  it  short  in  this  verse  of  Ovid, 
Hero.  Ep.  7. 

Quid  dubitas  vinctam  Getulo  me  tra- 
dere  Hiarbœ  7 
whereas  the  best  editions  have  Gcetulo 
tradere  larbis. 

Gesticulator  is  generally  marked 
long  in  the  second,  as  coming  from 
gestire  ;  but  Vossius  believes  it  is  rather 
short,  as  coming  from  gesticuhis.  And 
this  is  also  the  opinion  of  Ricciolius, 
though  there  is  no  authority,  one  way 
or  other. 

Gratuitus.     See  Fortuitus. 

Harpago,  if  we  believe  Calepin, 
who  has  been  followed  by  all  the  com- 
pilers of  dictionaries  since  his  time, 
hath  tlie  pjuultima  long  :  but  they 
produce  no  authority  for  it.  Whereas 
we  meet  with  sic  a^Trctyitc,  the  penul- 
tima short  in  Automedon's  2d  book 
of  Epigrams.  And  it  is  also  the  opi- 
nion of  Vossius  and  Ricciolius,  that  it 
hath  the  penultima  short  :  so  that  even 
in  prose  we  ought  ever  to  pronounce  it 
with  the  accent  on  the  penultima,  Aar- 
pago. 

HoRNOTiNus,  which  comes  from.. 
homo,  that  is,  Jwc  anno,  hath  the  pen- 
ultima  short.  See  Serotinus,  lower 
down. 

Idolothytum,  £IJidXo5i;tov,  is  some- 
times pronounced  according  to  the 
Greek  accent.  But  in  regard  to  quan- 
tity the  penultima  is  always  long  in 
verse,  as  it  comes  from  éîix,  sacri- 
fico,  whence  also  we  have  SiJ^ua,  sacri- 
fci'im,  which  would  not  have  a  circum- 
flex on  the  former,  unless  it  was  long 
by  nature. 

Imbecillus,  though  it  comes  from. 
bacillus,  hath  the  second  long  in  Lucre- 
tius and  in  Horace. 

Imbecillus,  iners  sim  quid  vis,  adde 
popino. 
And  therefore  it  is  wrong  in  Prudentius 
to  make  it  short. 

Involucrum  hath  the  penultima 
long  by  nature,  as  well  as  lavacrum, 
because  they  come  from  the  supine& 
lavatum  and   involulum.     Hence  it   is 
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an  errnr  in  Pruilentius  to  make  it  short 
iu  th  s  Astlt-piad  verse: 

Cunlrnlum  iuvolucris  ntijueciibU'tbus. 
But  this    is   furtlier   confirmed   by  the 
following  pentaint-ter  of  Rutllins  : 

Invcstiuatof'inle,  lavacia  (ledit. 
And  it  would  be  wrong  to   use  it  other- 
ways,  though  we   mert   with  some   in- 
stances to  the  contrary  in  St.  Pt'Sper. 

JoDAicus  hath  the  second  short  in 
Juvenal. 

Judaicum  ediscunt  ÔÇ  servant,  ac  »;e« 
(tiunt  jus. 
Claudian  uses  it  in  the  same  minnor; 
whose  authority  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  ecclesiastic  authors,  who  make  it 
long. 

Latro,  as,  hath  the  former  long  in 
Horace  and  Virgil. 

Ne:>cio  (ju'id  crrlt  est,  SÇ  Hylax  in  li- 
minf  latrat.  Eel. 
True    it   is   that   not   only   ecclesiastic 
writers,  but  even  Phrcdrus,   have  made 
it  short. 
Canem    objiirgabal,     qui    senex    contra 

latrans.    lib.  5. 
Though  this  does   not    deserve   to  be 
imitated,   since   it    is    contrary    to   the 
practice    of    thofe    who    wrote    during 
the  purity  of  the  language. 

LoTiUM,  which  is  marked  by  dic- 
tionaries w  th  the  first  short,  ought  to 
have  it  long,  as  well  as  Ivtum  from 
whence  they  derive  it. 

Hoc   te  amplïus   bibisse  prtedicet  loti, 
Catul. 

Matricida.    See  p.  308. 

Melos.  The  penultima  short  by  na- 
ture. 

Rfgina  longum  Calliope  melos.  Hor. 
But  they  aie  mistaken  who  think  it  is 
never  o'heiwise  (which  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Politian),  as  we  can  prove  from 
Perhius. 

Cantare  credas  Prgise'ium  melos. 
Which  he  undnubtedly  (]e>igned  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greeks,  w  th  whom  the 
simple  liquiii.-!  have  the  power  of  length- 
ening a  syllable,  as  well  as  the  double 
consonants. 

0£o;  y  i/TTO  /iaIXsç  »£!«•£.  Horn. 
Which  Rlcciolins  does  not  seem  to  have 
rightly  understood,  because  he  attributes 
it  to  some  dialect,  in  which  perhaps  this 
word  was  written  with  an  v  instead  of 
an  c 

MiTHRA  hath  the  former  long  by 
nature. 

Jndignata  sequitorqiientemcornua  MI- 
thram.     Sta. 
For  which    reason    Vossius  finds    fault 
with  Capella,  whom  he   likewise  cea- 


sures  in  many  other  respects,  for  mak- 
ing it  short. 

MoRUs.  See  Sycomorcs,  lower 
do«n. 

MoYSES  in  Christian  poets  is  frequent- 
ly a  trissy  liable,  the  first  short,  and  the 
second  long,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
the  Greek  oiv. 

Felut  ipse  Mnyses.  Prud. 

Suid?  quod  isç  Eliam,  8Ç  claruni 
vidcre  Moysen.  Sedul. 

NiHiLUM.  The  second  short,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Gifianius,  and 
some  other  grammarian?. 

: : —Gigni  _ 

De  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nilposse 
revnt'i.  Pers. 

Nor  must  it  be  said  that  this  is  done 
by  a  contraction  or  syneresis,  because 
we  can  produce  some  other  authorities 
that  are  irrefragable. 

At  maiite,  ila  mejuvent 

Calites,  nihilominus 

Pulcher  es,     Catul. 

NoTicius  bath  the  antepenultima 
long. 

Jam  sedet  in  ripd,  tetrumque  novicius 
hnrret.  Juven. 
Which  is  so  much  the  more  remark- 
able, as  all  adjectives  in  icius,  derived 
from  a  noun,  do  shorten  the  penultima. 
Priscian  even  insists  that  this  rule  is 
without  exception.  But  of  those  that 
come  either  from  participles  or  verbs, 
some  are  long,  as  adveclilius,  cummen- 
datitius,  supposititius. 

Hermes  supposititius  sibi  ipsi.  Mart. 

Obedio  hath  the  second  long,  be- 
cause it  comes  from  ahdia.  This  ap- 
pears further  by  the  following  iambic 
of  Afranius, 

Meo  obsequar  amori,  obedio  libens. 
And  Plautus, 

FutuTa  est  dido  obediens,  an  non  pO' 
tri? 
So  that  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  poet 
Victor,  who  lived  late  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury» to  make  it  short  in  the  following 
verse  : 

Jussit  adesse  Deos,  pfoprioque  obedire 
tyranro. 

Omitto  for  ohmilto  hath  the  first 
short. 

Pleraqne  diferat  SÇ  pressens  in  tempus 
omittat.     Hor. 

Pa  LA  M  hath  always  the  former  short 
in  antient  authors. 

L'ice  palam  centum  est  igni  circundare. 
muros.   Virg. 

Though  S.  Prosper  in  his  poem  makes 
it  long. 

Paracletus.    See  p.  SOI. 

Pa»- 
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Parricida.     See  p.  508. 

Patrimus  ÔÇ  MATRiMus  havc  the 
penultima  long,  which  Julius  Scaliger, 
and  before  him  Politianus,  believed 
to  be  short.  This  is  proved  by  tlie 
authority  of  Catullus,  even  as  the 
passage  is  read  by  Joseph  Scaliger  him- 
self. 

Suare  habe  libi,  quicquidhnc  libelli  est. 

Sualecumque,  guod  ô  patrima  virgo, 

Plus  uno  mtineal  perenne  seclo. 
And  aiialog;^  requires  it  thus,  because 
whenever  the  termination  imus  is  added 
quite  entire  in  the  derivation  of  a  word, 
the  i  is  short  of  course,  as  legilimus 
from  iex,  legis  ;  Jinilimus  from  finis; 
tr.ditimus  from  œdcs,  cedis  ;  solistimus 
from  solum,  soli,  &c.  But  when  there 
is  only  mus  added  for  the  derivation, 
then  the  i  before  mus  is  long,  primus 
from  prte  or  prit,  bimus  from  bis,  trimus 
from  treis  or  tns.  In  like  manner  pa- 
trimus from  paler,  patris  ;  matrimut  from 
mater,  matris. 

PoLYMiTOs,  when  it  signifies  em- 
broidered, or  wove  with  threads  of 
divers  colours,  hath  the  penultima 
short,  because  it  comes  from  jmÎto;, 
jilum,  which  is  so  in  Homer.  But  we 
are  not  to  confound  it  with  TroXvy-nfoi;, 
learned,  orie  who  knoxvs  a  vast  deal,  or 
iro\vfAv^o;,  a  great  inventor  of  fables, 
which  iiave  the  penultima  long. 

FosTEA.     See  p.  329. 

PR«SToi.on  is  generally  pronounced 
tbe  second  long.  Tlius  Valla  has 
Hiade  it,  upon  translating  this  verse  of 
Herodotus: 

Terrenasque  acies  ne  praestolare,  sed 
hosli. 
Yet  Buchanan  has  made  it  short  in  his 
Psalms: 

Vilre  b  nice  praestolor. 
Which  Vussius  approveth,  so  much  the 
moie  as  of  prœsto  is  formed  prceslulus, 
or  according  to  the  ancients,  pr<Ei^;/i/5, 
(who  is  quite  ready)  from  whence 
comes  pr(estolor. 

Profoturus  hath  the  second  short, 
accoidiug  to  the  nature  of  its 
simple. 

Pracipuè  infe'ix  pcsti  déxùta  futurae, 
Virg. 
Wherefore  Bapti^ta  Mantuanus'  is  cen- 
sured for  making  it  lonjr. 

PsAiTLRiuM,  the  second  long,  be- 
cause in  Greek  we  say  >|,aNT^j»ov  with 
an  »).  Thus  we  find  it  in  the  Ciris  at- 
tributed to  Virgil. 

AW  argula    ionant    tenui    psalteria 
chorda. 
And  therefore  we  must  not  mind  the 


authority  of  Aratus,   who  has  made  it 

otherwise. 

PuGitLUs  is  reckoned  by  some  to 
have  tbe  first  long,  which  they  prove 
by  its  derivative  in  Juven. 

Nee  pugillares  dffert  in  balnea  raucuSm 
Yet  in  Ausonius,  Prudentius,  and  For- 
tunatus,  we  find  it  short;  which  may 
be  further  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  Horace,  who  shortens  pvgil. 

Ut  lethargicus  hie  quum  fit  pugil,  et 
medicum  nrget. 

Pu  LEX  hath  ever  the  former  long,  as 
appears  by  Martial  : 

Police,  vel  si  quid  pulice  sordidius. 
And  by  Columella. 

Parvulus  aut  pulex  irrepens  dente 
lacesset. 
Yet  a  great  many  modern  writer» 
make  it  short  j  an  error  into  which  they 
have  been  led  by  the  poem,  intitled 
Pulex,  and  falsely  attributed  to  Ovid, 
where  we  read, 

Parve  pulex,  &   amara  lues  inimica 
pucllis. 
But  this  poem  is  no  more  his  than  the 
Philomela,   in   which  we  find  a   great 
number  of  mistakes. 

PuTA.     See  p.  328. 

Résina  hath  tbe  penultima  long  ; 
though  some  insist  on  its  being  com- 
mon, because  of  a  verse  in  Martial, 
1.  3.  c.  25.  which  others  think  to  be  a 
mistake. 

Rhea,  the  former  common,  because 
the  Greeks  write  not  only  pin  but  fun, 
(both  are  to  be  found  in  Cailimachus.) 
Hence  Ovid  has  made  it  short, 

Sœpe  Rhea  quesia  est  toties  facunda, 
nee  unqnam. 
And  Virgil  long, 

Collis  Aventini  sihd  quern  Rhea  i*« 
cetdos. 

RuDiMENTUM  hath  the  second  long, 
because  it  comes  from  (he  supine  eru- 
dilum.     And   so  Virgil  has  made  it, 
-Belligue  prupingui 


Dura  rudimenta- 


And  Valerius  Flaccus, 
JOura  rudimenta  Herculeo  sub  nomine 
pendent. 
And  Statius, 

Cruda  rudimenta  5r  tenercs  formavB' 

rit  annos. 
Saluber,  the  second  long  b^  nature, 
as  coming  from   salus,  vis.     Hence  it' 
is    wrong   in    Buchanan    to    make  it 
short  : 

Nomen,  qiii  salubri  tempeiie  modum. 
Psal   99. 
For  we  find  that  Ovid  did  not  use  it  thus  : 
Vtfaveas  cœptis,  Phœàe  saluber  odes. 

SCRU« 
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ScRUPULUM  hath  the  first  long,  as 
cominc;  from  scrupus  : 

Suinque  parani  maratliri  scrupula, 
myr'iha  decern.  Ovid. 
Wherefore  in  this  verse  of  Fannius  in 
bis  book  of  weights  and  measures,  we 
should  read  scri;lum  ;  or  rather  scripl- 
lum,  and  not  scrtipnlum. 

Gramma  vcanl,  scriptlum  nostri 
dixere  priores. 
Since  as  from  y^i<pity  cometh  yfâ(i*|U.a, 
so  from  scril)o.  scriplum,  cometh  scnp- 
t'ilutn,  and  by  syncope  sciipllum,  even 
according  to  Chari<ius. 

Sempiternus,  the  second  long,  as 
Scatiger  provelh  against  Prudentiusand 
modern  auUior>,  because  it  comes  from 
semper  and  alemtis. 

Spado,  the  former  always  short,  as  we 
see  in  Juvenal. 

Cum  lener  uxorem  ducat  spado,  Nee. 
via  Thuszum. 

Figal  aprum Sat.  1. 

Ut   spado   vincebat    Capitolia    nostra 
Potides.  Sat.  ]  4. 
In  Martial, 

Thelim  viderai  in  toga  spadonem. 
A  Phaleucian  verse. 
Again, 

Nee  spado,  nee  mœchus  erit  te  consule 
quisquam  ; 

At  pius,    Ô  mores,  ^  Spado  machus 
erat. 
So  that  we  must  not  mind  Arator,  who, 
among   several    other    mistakes,    hath 
committed  this  of  making  it  long. 

Australerri  celerare   tiam    qua   spado 
jugaiis 

JEtkwpum  pergebat  equts.  Lib.  1. 
Astr. 
Which  may  so  much  the  more  impose 
upon  persons  not  well  versed  in  poetry, 
as  the  above  verse  of  Arator  is  quoted 
in  Smetius  with  the  name  of  Virgil, 
through  a  mistake  which  has  crept  into 
all  the  editions  that  ever  I  saw  :  though 
Virgil  never  so  much  as  once  made  use 
of  the  word  spado. 

SPHiERA.  It  is  also  a  mistake  in 
Prudentius  to  make  the  former  short  in 
this  word. 

Cujus  ad  arbitrium  sphera  molilis  at- 
que  rotunda. 
Fof  it  comes  from  <r4>aTja.  And  this 
may  be  owing  to  the  corruption  which 
we  observed  in  the  treatise  of  letters, 
when  ceasing  to  pronounce  the  diph- 
thongs, they  began  to  put  a  simple  E 
for  M  and  CE. 

Sycomorus  is  reckoned  to  have  the 
penultima  common  ;  for  being  derived 
from   rvKw  (Jicus)  and  jU.i{o»  (morum) 


as  fxifov  in  Greek  is  wrote  with  an  omi- 
cron, it  may  be  short.  But  this  same 
penultima  may  be  long,  because  morus 
in  Latin  hath  the  former  long,  though 
Calepin  makes  it  short. 

Ardua    morus   erat    niveis  uberrima 
pomis,     Ovid. 

Mutua    quin   etiam   moris  commercia 
Jicus.     Pallad. 
Whereto  we  may  add  that  this  word  is 
differently  wrote,  some  editions  having 
truKofxa^ia.,  and  Others  a-vMfj.m^a.'ia. 

Temetum  hath  the"  penultima 
long. 

Pullos,    ova,   cadum  temeti  :    nempt 
modo  iilo.     Hor. 
Though  Muretus  hath  made  it  short. 

Thymiama,  the  penu'tima  long  by 
nature,  because    it    comes    from    &u- 

ToRCULAR,  the  penultima  short,  as 
Despauter  and  the  great  Latin  The- 
saurus observe  J  which  is  further  con- 
firrned  by  Vossius  and  Ricciolius  ;  be- 
cause it  comes  from  turqueo,  in  the 
same  maimer  as  specular  or  spéculum 
from  specular,  though  we  find  it  long  in 
Fortunatus  through  necessity. 

Triginta,  and  the  like.  See  p. 
330. 

Trituro,  the  penultima  long,  be- 
cause it  comes  from  tritura  or  tnturus, 
of  the  same  nature  as  pictura  or  pictu- 
rus,  whence  also  cometh  picturo.  Some 
nevertheless  derive  it  from  tritero,  as 
much  as  to  say  tertero,  and  pretend 
therefore  that  we  may  make  it  short. 

ViETUs  hath  the  second  long. 

Necsupra  caput  ejusdem  cecidisse  y  letam 

Vestem -Lucret. 

Likewise  in  Prudentius, 

Et  turbida   ab  ore  vieto 

Nubila  discussit. 
Nor  must  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led 
into  an  error  by  this  verse  of  Horace  : 

2ui  sudor  vietis  ÔÇ  quàm  malus  undi- 
que  membris. 
Because  vietis  is  there  a  dissyllable  by 
syneresis. 

VinuLENTOS,  the  second  short,  like 
all  nouns  of  this  same  termination, 
as  fraudulentus,  luculentus,  putveru- 
lentus. 

Ne     dictât    miki    lucnlentus     Atlis. 
Mart. 

a  Phaleucian  verse. 

And  therefore  Baptista  Mantnanus 
is  mistaken  in  saying, 

. 2uem  virulenta  Megœra. 

Ultra.     See  p.  330. 

UmvEHsr,  the  second  short.  But  ia 
UHicuiauB    it    is    long.      The    reason 

is 
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is  because  in  the  latter,  uni  is  declined,  Utrius.     Vossius    in   the  2d  book 

coming  from  the  nominative  7nnMj!<K-  de    arte    Gram.    chap.    13.    and   in  his 

que,  and   thert-fore  retains  the  quantity  smaller  Grammar,   p.    285.   says    that 

it  would  have  uncompounded:  whereas  it  is  never  otherwise  than    long   in  the 

in  the  former  it  is   not  di dined,  as   it  second;  yet  it  is  more  than  once  short 

comes   from    universus,   the    nature   of  in  Horace, 

which   is   communicated   to   the    other  Docte  sermones  utriusque  lingufP,  lib. 

cases.     And  this  analogy  ought  to  take  3.  Od.8. 

place  on  all  the  like  occasions,    as  hath  ■      Faslidiret   olus  qui  me  no/at.     Uiiius 

been  observed,  rule  1,  p.  307.  htirum 

Vomica,  the   first    long  in    Serenus,         Verba  prnhis Lib.    1.  ep.    17.    ad 

who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third  Scaev. 

ceuturv.  ^"^^  therefore  it   may  be  said  that  i  in 

Vomica  nualis  erit  ? this  noun  is  common,  the   same  as   in 

But  it  is  short  in  Juvenal,  who  flourish-  vnius,  ulUus,  and  others  of  the  like  ter- 

ed  toward-  the  close  of  the  first,  mination,  of  which   we  have  taken  no- 

Et  phthisis  àÇ  vomicae  pulres  ÔÇ  dimi-  tice  in  the  third  rule. 
jnidiiim  crus. 


,   Section  II. 

Of    a  C  C  E  N/r  S, 
And  the  proper  Manner  of  Pronounciiig  Latin. 

Chapter  I. 

I.  Of  the  nature  of  Accents,  and  how  many  sorts  there 

are. 

ACCENTS  are  nothing  else  but  certain  small  marks  that 
were  invented  in  order  to  shew  the  tone  and  several  inflec- 
tions of  the  voice  in  pronouncing. 

The  antients  did  not  mark  those  tones,  because  as  they  were  in 
some  measure  natural  to  them  in  their  own  language,  use  alone 
was  sufficient  to  acquire  them;  but  they  were  invented  in  after- 
times,  either  to  fix  the  pronunciation,  or  to  render  it  more  easy  to 
strangers.  This  is  true  not  only  in  regard  to  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  also  to  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  had  no  points  in  St.  Jerome's 
time. 

Now  the  inflexions  of  the  voice  can  be  only  of  three  sorts  ; 
either  that  which  rises,  and  the  musicians  call  a^ y/v,  elevation  ;  or 
that  which  sinks,  and  they  call  hi^riv,  position  or  depressimi  ;  or  that 
vhich,  partaking  of  both,  rises  and  sinks  on  one  and  the  same 
syllable.  And  in  this  respect  the  nature  of  the  voice  is  admirable, 
says  Cicero  in  his  book  de  Oratore,  since  of  these  three  inflections 
it  forms  all  the  softness  and  harmony  of  speech. 

On  this  account  therefore  three  sorts  of  accents  'have  been  in- 
vented, whereof  two  are  simple,  namely  the  acute  and  the  grave  ; 
and  the  other  compound,  namely  the  circumflex. 

Vol.  II.  .  Aa  '  The 
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The  acute  raiseth  the  syllable  somewhat,  and  is  marked  by  a 
small  line  rising  from  left  to  right  (  '  ). 

The  grave  depresseth  the  syllable,  and  is  marked  on  the  con- 
trary by  a  small  line  descending  from  left  to  right,  thus  (  '  ). 

The  circumflex  is  composed  of  the  other  two,  and  therefore  is 
marked  thus  ('). 

As  accents  were  invented  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  mark 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  they  are  therefore  no  sign  of  the  quantity 
of  syllables,  whether  long  or  short;  which  is  evidently  proved, 
because  a  word  may  have  several  long  syllables,  and  yet  it  shall 
Lave  but  one  accent  ;  as  on  the  contrary  it  may  be  composed 
entirely  of  short  ones,  and  yet  shall  have  its  accent,  as  Asioy 
dominus,  &c. 

II.  Rules  of  Accents  and  of  Latin  Words. 

The  rules  of  accents  may  be  comprised  in  three  or  four  words  ; 
especially  if  we  content  ourselves  with  the  most  general  remarks, 
and  with  what  the  grammarians  have  left  us  upon  this  subject. 

For  MONOSYLLABLES. 

If  they  are  long  by  nature,  they  take  a  circum- 
flex, disf  OS  ;  OS,  oris  ;  a,  ê. 

2.  If  they  be  short,  or  only  long  by  position,  they 
take  an  acute,  as  spés  ;  6s,  ossis  ;  fax,  &c. 

For     DISSYLLABLES    and    POLY- 
SYLLABLES, 

1.  In  words  of  two  or  more  syllables,  if  the  last  be 
short,  and  the  penultima  long  by  nature,  this  penul- 
tima  is  marked  with  a  circumflex,  as  flôris,  liômaj 
Boniânus,  &c. 

2.  Except  the  above  case,  dissyllables  have  always  an 
acute  on  the  penultima,  as  homo,  pejus,  parens,  &c. 

Polysyllables  have  the  same,  if  the  penultima  be 
long,  as  parentes,  Aràxis,  Romano,  &c.  otherwise  they 
throw  their  accent  back  on  the  antepenultima,  as 
maximuSf  ultimus,  dôminus,  &c. 

III.  Reasons  for  the  above  Rules. 
Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  rules  of  accents  are  founded  on  the 
length  or  shortness  of  syllables  :   which  has   obliged  us  to  defer 
mentioning  them  till  we  had  treated  of  Quantity. 

Now  the  reasons  of  these  rules  are  very  clear  and  easy  to  com- 
prehend.     For   accent   being  no   more  than  an  elevation  which 
gives  a  grace  to  the  pronunciation,  and  sustains  the  discourse,  it 
could  not  be  placed  further   than  the   antepenultima  either  in 
^  Greek 
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Greek  or  Latin,  because  if  three  or  four  syllables  were  to  come 
after  the  accent  (as  if  we  should  say  per ficere^pérficer emus)  they 
would  be  heaped,  as  it  were,  one  upon  another,  and  consequently 
would  form  no  sort  of-  cadence  in  the  ear,  which,  according  tç 
Cicero,  can  hardly  judge  of  the  accent  but  by  the  three  last 
syllables,  as  it  can  hardly  judge  of  the  harmony  of  a  period  but 
by  the  three  last  words.  Therefore  the  farthest  the  accent  can 
be  placed  is  on  the  antepenultima,  as  in  dbminus,  homines,  amâve- 
rant,  &c. 

But  since  the  Romans  in  regulating  the  accents  have  had  a  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  penultima,  as  the  Greeks  to  the  ultima,  if  the 
word  in  Latin  hath  the  penultima  long,  this  long  syllable  being 
equivalent  to  two  short  ones,  receives  the  accent,  Romay  RomâmiSy 
producing  nearly  the  same  cadence  in  the  ear  by  reason  of  their 
Jength,  as  mâximus. 

And  as  this  length  may  be  twofold,  one  by  nature,  and  the 
other  only  by  position;  and  this  length  by  nature  was  formerly 
marked  by  doubling  the  vowel,  as  we  have  already  observed  in 
the  treatise  of  Letters,  book  9.  p.  249.  so  this  long  penultima  may 
receive  two  sorts  of  accents,  either  the  circumflex,  that  is  the 
accent  composed  of  an  acute  and  a  grave,  Romanus  for  Româànus  ; 
or  only  the  acute,  that  is,  which  signifieth  only  the  elevation  of  the 
syllable  as,  Araxis,  parens. 

But  if  after  a  penultima  long  by  nature,  the  last  should  also  bç 
long,  as  this  circumflex  accent  and  the  length  of  the  last  syllable 
might  render  the  speech  too  drawling,  they  are  satisfied  then  with 
acuting  the  penultima,  Romano,  and  not  Romano,  Rômœ,  and  not 
Rômce,  to  prevent  too  slow  an  utterance. 

After  this  it  is  easy  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  rest.  For  in 
regard  to  the  dissyllables,  if  they  are  not  capable  of  a  circumflex, 
they  must  needs  have  an  acute  on  the  penultima,  be  it  what  it  will, 
since  they  cannot  throw  the  accent  farther  back  :  and  as  to  mono- 
syllables, the  reason  why  those  which  are  long  by  nature  have  a 
circumflex,  is  the  same  as  that  above  mentioned,  namely,  that  this 
long  vowel  is  equivalent  to  two  :  Jios  instead  o^Jiobs.  And  the  rea- 
son why  those  that  are  short,  or  only  long  by  position,  have  but  an 
acute,  is  because  they  can  have  no  other. 

IV.  So7ne  Ecvceptions  to  these  Rules  of  Accents. 

Lipsius,  and  after  him  Vossius,  are  of  opinion  that  the  rules 
of  accents,  which  grammarians  have  left  us,  are  very  defective, 
and  that  the  antient  manner  of  pronouncing  was  not  confined  to 
those  laws  of  grammar.  Yet  these  rules  being  so  natural,  and  so 
well  founded  in  analogy  and  in  the  surprising  relation  tliey  bear 
to  each  other,  pursuant  to  what  hath  been  just  now  observed,  it 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  anticnts  departed  from  them  so 
widely  as  those  critics  imagine  ;  and  if  we  meet  with  some  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as 
exceptions  than  a  total  subversion  of  the  general  rule,  since  even 
these  exceptions  may  be  reduced  to  a  small  number,  and  it  is  easy 
to  shew  that  they  are  not  without  foundation. 

The  first  exception  is,  that  compound  verbs  used  sometimes  to 

A  a  2  retaia 
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retain  the  same  accent  as  their  simple,  as  calefaciot  calefacis,  cale- 
Jactt,  where  the  accent  is  on  the  penultima  in  the  two  last  words, 
though  it  be  short,  says  Priscian,  Hb.  8.  And  according  to  him 
the  same  may  be  said  of  calefîo,  calefîs,  calejît,  where  the  accent 
continues  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  second  and  third  persons,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  simple,  which  is  a  very  natural  analoay. 

The  second  exception  is,  that  on  the  contrary  compound  nouns 
used  sometimes  to  draw  their  accent  back  to  the  antepenultima, 
whether  the  penultima  %vas  long  or  not  ;  as  we  find  in  the  same 
Prisciim  that  they  used  to  say  orbUterrce,  viriUtistris,  frœfectusfa- 
brnm,jurisc6nsultus,  interealoci. 

The  third  exception  is,  that  indeclinable  particles  also  used  to 
draw  back  their  accent  sometimes  in  composition,  as  stquandof 
which,  according  to  Donatus,  had  the  accent  sometimes  on  the 
antepenultima  ;  and  the  same  ought  to  be  said  of  7iéqna7ido,  alU 
quando  ;  as  also  of  éxinde,  which,  according  to  Servius,  has  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultima  ;  and  this  should  serve  as  a  rule  for 
déinde,  périnde,  prôinde,  subinde  :  likewise  exâdversum  in  Gellius, 
and  àffatim,  to  which  may  be  added  emmvero,  duntaxaf,  and  per- 
haps some  others,  which  may  be  seen  in  Priscian  or  in  Lipsius 
and  Vossius,  who  give  a  full  list  of  them.  Now  these  two  ex- 
ceptions of  drawing  back  the  accent  in  composition,  are  only  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  who  frequently  do  the  same  in  regard  to 
their  compounds.  But  we  must  take  particular  care,  says  Vossius, 
that  though  the  accent  may  be  on  the  antepenultima  in  déinde, 
périnde,  and  others,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it  may  therefore 
oe  on  the  antepenultima  in  déinceps,  and  such  like,  where  the  last 
is  long,  for  no  word  can  be  accented  on  the  antepenultima,  either 
in  Greek  or  Latin,  when  the  two  last  syllables  are  long;  especially 
as  each  of  these  long  syllables  having  tv:o  times,  this  would  throw 
the  accent  back  too  far. 

The  fourth  exception  is  of  the  vocatives  of  nouns  in  lUS,  which 
are  accented  on  the  penultima,  though  short,  as  Virgili,  Mercuric 
j^mili,  Valéri,  &c.  the  reason  of  which  is  because  heretofore, 
according  to  the  general  analogy  they  had  their  vocative  in  E. 
Virgilie,  like  domine.  But  as  this  final  E  was  too  weak,  and  scarce 
perceptible,  by  degrees  it  came  to  be  dropped,  and  the  original 
accent,  which  was  on  the  antepenultima,  continuing  still  in  its 
place,  came  to  be  on  the  penultima. 

The  fifth  exception  may  be  in  regard  to  Enclitics,  which  always 
used  to  drawr  the  accent  to  the  next  syllable,  be  it  what  it  would, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 

To  these  we  may  add  some  extraordinary  and  particular  words, 
as  muliéris,  which,  according  to  Priscian,  hath  the  accent  on  the 
short  penultima,  and  perhaps  some  others,  though  in  too  small  a 
Mumber  to  pretend  that  this  should  invalidate  the  general  rules. 
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Chapter  II. 
Particular  Observations  on  the  Practice  of  the  Antients. 

I.  In  wliat  place  the  Accents  ought  to  be  particularly 

marked  in  books. 

TH  E  rules  of  accents  ought  to  be  carefully  observed,  not 
only  in  speaking,  but  likewise  in  writing,  when  we  under- 
take to  mark  them,  as  is  generally  practised  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Only  we  may  observe,  that  instead  of  a  circum- 
flex, they  have  been  satisfied  with  an  acute,  because  the  circumflex 
being  only  a  compound  of  the  acute  and  the  grave,  what  predo- 
minates therein,  says  Quintilian,  is  particularly  the  acute,  which, 
as  he  himself  observes  after  Cicero,  ought  to  be  naturally  on  every 
word  we  pronounce. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  in  those  books  they  no  longer  put 
any  accent  on  monosyllables,  nor  even  on  dissyllables,  because 
having  lost  this  distinction  of  acute  and  circumflex,  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  in  general  to  know  that  in  dissyllables  the  former  is  always 
raised. 

II.  In  what  manner  we  ought  to  mark  the  Accent  on 

JVords  compounded  of  an  Enclitic. 
The  accent  ought  also  to  be  marked  on  words  compounded  of 
an  enclitic,  that  is,  one  of  these  final  particles,  que,  ne,  ve  ;  and 
should  be  always  put  on  the  penultima  of  these  words,  whatever  it 
be,  as  Despauter  after  Servius  and  Capella  informs  us  ;  thus  ar- 
maque,  terraque,  plaît  ne,  altérve,  &c.  because  it  is  the  nature  of 
these  enclitics  ever  to  draw  the  accent  towards  it.  So  that  it  sig- 
nifies nothing  to  say  with  Melissa  and  Ricciolius,  that  if  this  was 
the  case,  we  could  not  distinguish  the  ablative  from  the  nominative 
ofnounsin  A.  For  considering  things  originally,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain, as  above  hath  been  mentioned,  that  the  antients  distinguished 
extremely  well  betwixt  accent  and  quantity  ;  and  therefore  that 
they  raised  the  last  in  the  nominative  without  lengthening  it,  ter- 
raque, whereas  in  the  ablative  they  gave  it  an  elevation,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  made  it  appear  long,  as  if  it  were,  terrâàque  ; 
whence  it  follows  that  they  must  have  also  distinguished  it  by  the 
acute  in  the  nominative,  terraque,  and  by  the  circumflex  in  the 
ablative  terraque  ;  and  Vossius  thinks  that  some  distinction  ought 
to  be  observed  in  pronouncing  them. 

III.   That  neither  que  nor  ne  are  alxvays  Enclitics. 

liut  here  we  are  to  observe  two  things,  which  seem  to  have  es- 
caped the  attention  of  Despauter.  The  first,  that  there  are  certain 
words  ending  in  que,  where  the  que  is  not  an  enclitic,  because  they 
are  simple,  and  not  compound  words  ;  as  idiqiie,  dénique,  ùndique, 
&c.  which  are  therefore  accented  on  the  antepenultima. 

The  second,  that  7ie  is  never  an  enclitic  but  when  it  expresseth 
doubt,  and  not  when  it  barely  serves  to  interrogate  ;  and  therefore 
if  the  syllable  before  ne  is  short  or  common,  we  ought  to  put  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultima,  in  interrogations,  as  iibine?  hce'ccinc? 
siccine  ?  astrane  ?  égone  f  Platone  ?  &c.  whereas  in  the  other  sense 
the  particle  ne  draws  the  accent  to  the  penultima.    Cicerone,  Platone, 
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IV.  That  the  Accent  ought  to  be  marked^  whenever 
there  is  a  necessity  for  distinguishing  one  word  from 
another. 

We  ought  also  to  mark  the  accent  in  writing,  according  to 
Tèrent.  Scaurus,  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  preventing  ambigaity. 
For  example,  we  should  vatvcklegit  in  the  present  with  an  acute,  and 
Ugh  in  the  preterite  with  a  circumflex.  We  should  mark  occido, 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultima,  taking  it  from  cado  ;  and  occido 
with  an  acute  on  the  penultima,  taking  it  from  cœdo. 

V.  JVhether  we  ought  to  accent  the  last   Syllable,   on 

account  of  this  distinction. 

But  if  any  body  should  ask  whether  this  rule  of  distinction  ought 
to  be  observed  for  the  last  syllable  ;  Donatus,  Sergius,  Priscian, 
Longus,  and  most  of  the  antients  will  have  that  it  ought,  and  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  indeclinable  words,  which  they  say  should 
be  marked  with  an  acute  on  the  last,  as  circum  littora,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  accusative  of  circus.  Quintilian,  more  antient  than 
any  of  these,  observes  that  even  in  his  time  some  grammarians  were 
of  this  opinion,  which  was  practised  by  several  learned  men,  and 
that  for  his  part  he  durst  not  condemn  it.  . 

Victoriniis  likewise  observes  the  same  thing,  and  says  that  pone 
an  adverb,  for  example,  is  acuted  on  the  last,  to  prevent  its  being 
confounded  with  the  imperative  of  p67io.  So  that  one  might 
say  the  same  of  a  great  many  other  words,  which,  through  an  er- 
roneous custom,  are  marked  with  a  grave  accent,  as  male,  benèy 
though  we  are  told  at  the  same  time  that  in  pronouncing  it  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  an  acute.  Which  is  doubtless  owing  to  a  mis- 
take of  the  Greeks,  who  frequently  commit  the  same  error  in  re- 
gnrd  to  those  two  accents,  as  if  it  were  quite  so  consistent  to  mark 
the  one,  when  you  expressly  mean  the  other. 

But  the  reason  why  we  ought  not  to  put  the  grave  on  those  final 
syllables,  is  evident.  Because  as  the  grave  denotes  only  the  fall 
of  the  voice,  there  can  be  no  fall  where  there  has  not  been  a  rise, 
as  Lipsius  and  Vossius  have  judiciously  observed.  For  if  the  last, 
for  instance,  falls  in  pone,  an  adverb,  the  first  must  therefore  be 
comparatively  raised,  and  then  this  word  will  no  longer  be  distin- 
guished from  pone,  the  imperative  oï  pono,  which  nevertheless  is 
contrary  to  their  intention.  Hence  Sergius,  who  lived  before 
Priscian,  takes  notice  that  in  his  time  the  grave  accent  was  no 
longer  used  ;  sciendum,  says  he,  quod  in  usu  noii  est  hodierno  accentus 
gravis.  Whence  it  follows  either  that  we  ought  not  to  accent  the 
last  syllable,  or  if  it  must  have  an  accent,  then  we  ought  to  choose 
another,  and  rather  make  use  of  an  acute,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  some  grammarians. 

A  second  mistake  some  are  apt  to  commit  in  regard  to  tile  last 
syllable,  is  when  in  order  to  shew  that  it  is  long,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  short  one,  the)'  put  a  circumflex,  as  musa  in  the  ablative, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  nominative  musa.  For  the  accents  were 
not  intended  to  mark  the  quantity,  but  the  inflection  of  the  voice  ; 
^  and 
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and  as  for  the  quantity,  when  the  custom  of  doubling  the  vowels, 
in  order  to  mark  the  long  syllables,  as  musaa,  was  altered;  they 
made  use  of  small  couchant  lines  which  they  called  apices^  thus 
«««55,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  treatise  of  Letters,  book  9.  p.  249. 
But  since  we  have  lost  the  use  of  those  -little  marks,  we  put  up 
with  these  accents,  which  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  signs 
of  quantity,  than  of  the  tone  of  voice;  the  circumflex,  according  to 
Quintilian,  being  never  put  at  the  end  of  a  word  in  Latin  ;  though 
the  Greeks  do  sometimes  circumflex  the  last  when  it  happens  to 
be  long. 

VI.  In  what  manner  we  ought  to  place  the  Accent  in 

Verse. 
If  the  word  of  itself  be  doubtful,  we  should  place  the  accent  on 
the  penultima,  when  it  is  looked  upon  as  long  in  verse,  or  on  the 
antepenultima,  when  it  is  looked  upon  as  short.     Thus  we  should 
say, 

Pecudes  pictœque  volûcres,  Virg. 
the  accent  on  the  penultima,  as  Quintilian  observeth,  because  the 
poet  makes  it  long  ;  though  in  prose  we  always  say,  volucres,  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultima. 

Hence  it  may  happen  that  the  same  word  shall  have  two  different 
accents  in  the  same  verse,  as  in  Ovid. 

Et  primo  similis  volucri,  mox  vera  volucris. 


Chapter   III. 

I.  Of  the  Accents  of  J  Fords  which  the  Latins  have  bor- 
rowed of'  other  Languages,  and  particularly  those  of 
Greek  JFords. 

IN  regard  to  Greek  words,  if  they  remain  Greek,  either  altoge- 
ther or  in  part,  so  as  to  retain  at  least  some  syllable  of  that  lan- 
guage, they  are  generally  pronounced  according  to  the  Greek  ac- 
cent. Thus  we  put  an  acute  on  the  antepenultima  in  eleison,  and 
iUhostrotos,  notwithstanding  that  the  penultima  is  long. 

On  the  contrary  we  put  it  on  the  penultima,  though  it  be  short 
in  paralipoménon,  and  the  like. 

We  put  tiie  circumflex  on  the  genitive  plural  in  u^,  periarch^v, 
and  on  the  adverbs  in  ws,  \tomcus,  and  such  like,  where  the  omega 
is  left  standing. 

But  words  entirely  latinised,  ought  generally  to  be  pronounced 
according  to  the  rules  of  Latin.  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  Quin- 
tilian, Capella,  and  other  antient  authors  ;  though  it  is  not  an  error 
to  pronounce  them  also  according  to  the  Greek  accent. 

Therefore  we  say  with  the  accent  on  tlie  antepenultima,  Aristo- 
ieles,  A'ntipas,  Barnabas,  Boreas,  Blasphémia,  Coridon,  Démea$, 
Ecclésia,  Trâseas,  &c.  because  the  penultima  is  short.  And  on  die 
contrary  we  say  with  the  accent  on  the  penultima,  Alexandria, 
Cythéron,  erémus,  meteôra,  orthodôxus,  ParaclétuSf  pleuréùs,  and  the 
like,  because  it  is  loi^. 

Greek 
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Greek  words  that  have  the  penultima  common  not  by  figure 
or  licence,  but  by  the  use  of  the  best  poets,  or  by  reason  of 
some  particular  dialect,  are  always  better  pronounced  in  prose  ac- 
cording to  tlie  common  or  Attic  dialect,  or  according  to  the  use 
of  the  best  poets,  than  otherwise.  Tiieretbre  it  is  preferable  to  put 
the  accent  on  the  penultima,  in  Chorea,  Coitopéum,  phtca,  Ononis^ 
and  such  like,  becau>e  the  best  poets  make  it  long. 

But  if  these  words  have  the  penultima  sometimes  long  and 
sometimes  short  in  those  same  poets,  we  may  pronounce  as  we 
please  in  prose,  as  Busiris,  Eriphi/le.  But  in  verse  we  must  follow 
the  measure  and  cadence  of  the  ieet,  pursuant  to  what  has  beea 
already  observed. 

These  are,  1  think,  the  most  general  rules  that  can  be  given 
upon  this  subject.  Nevertheless  we  are  oftentimes  obliged  to 
comply  with  custom,  and  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  manner 
of  pronouncing  iu  use  among  the  learned,  according  to  the  coun- 
try one  lives  in.  Thus  we  pronounce  AnstobuluSy  BasUius,  idoUum^ 
with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultima,  notwithstanding  that  the 
penultima  is  long;  only  because  it  is  the  custom. 

And  on  the  contrary  we  pronounce  Andréas,  idea,  Maria,  &c, 
the  accent  on  the  penultima  though  short,  because  it  is  the  custom 
even  among  the  most  learned. 

The  Italians  also  pronounce  with  the  accent  on  the  penultima, 
AutonowaAa,  harmonm,  philosnphia ,  theoLgia,  and  the  like,  pursuant 
to  the  Greek  accent,  because  it  is  the  practice  of  their  country,  as 
Ricciolius  observeth.  Besides  Alvarez  and  Gretser  are  of  opinion 
that  we  ought  always  to  pronounce  it  thus,  though  the  custom  not 
only  of  Germany  and  Spain,  but  likewise  of  all  France,  is  against 
it  :  and  Nebrissensis  approves  of  the  latter  pronunciation,  where  he 
says  that  it  is  better  to  accent  those  v.-ords  on  the  antepenultima. 
Which  shews  that  when  once  the  autient  rules  have  been  broke 
through,  there  is  very  little  certainty,  even  in  practice,  which  is 
different  in  different  countries. 

II.  Of  the  Accents  of  Hebrew  JVords. 

Hebrew  words  that  borrow  a  Latin  termination  and  declension, 
follow  the  Latin  rules  in  regard  to  accent  :  and  therefore  we  put 
it  on  the  penultima  in  Adamus,  Joséphus,  Jacobus,  &c.  because  it 
is  long. 

But  if  these  words  continue  to  have  the  Hebrew  termination, 
and  are  indeclinable,  they  may  be  pronounced  either  according  to 
the  rules  of  Latin  words,'or  according  to  the  Greek  accent.if  they 
have  passed  through  the  Greek  language  before  they  were  received 
by  the  Latins,  or  in  short  according  to  the  Hebrew  accent. 

But  should  these  three  circumstances  concur,  then  one  would 
think  there  is  no  reason  for  pronouncing  otherwise  than  according 
to  the  received  use  and  custom  of  the  public,  to  which  we  are  often 
obliged  to  conform. 

And  therefore,  pursuant  to  this  rule,  we  should  say  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  penultima,  Aggéus,  Bethsûra,  Ctifiûra,  Debora,  Eleâ- 
zar,  Eliséus,  Rebecca,  Salome,  Sephora,  Siisanjia  ;  because  the  pe- 
m  nultima 
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ttultima  of  these  is  not  only  long  by  nature,  but  it  is  likewise 
acrented  both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

Jf  these  words  are  entirely  Hebrew,  it  is  better  to  pronounce 
them  according  to  the  Hebrew  accent  ;  and  therefore  we  should 
raise  the  last  in  eloz,  ephda,  sabauth,  and  such  like. 

In  respect  to  which  we  are  however  to  take  notice,  that  as  most 
of  these  words  are  received  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
there  is  a  necessity  for  pronouncing  them  according  to  established 
custom,  so  much  the  nior'e  as  they  are  in  every  body's  mouth  all 
over  the  world.  Hence  it  is  that,  contrary  to  the  last  rule,,  we 
generally  put  the  accent  on  the  antepenultima  in  Elisabeth,  Gol- 
gotha, Melchiaedech,  Moyses,  Samuel,  Solomon,  Samaria,  Sîloë,  and 
some  others. 

Hereby  it  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  which  great  numbers  have 
fallen  into,  to  think  with  a  certain  person  called  Alexander  the 
Dogmatist,  that  not  only  Hebrew  words,,  but  all  that  are  barbarous 
and  exotic,  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last. 
Which  has  been  learnedly  refuted  by  Nebrissensis,  and  after  him 
by  Despauter,  though  this  has  been  the  custom  of  several  Churches, 
in  regard  to  some  tones  of  the  Psalms,  because  of  the  He|)revv 
accent  therein  predominant. 


Chapter  IV. 

Further  Observations  on"  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Antients. 

I.  That  they  distinguished  beizveen  Accent  and  Quantity, 
and  made  several  differences  e^cen  in  Quantity. 

WH  A  T  we  have  been  hitherto  saying  relates  to  the  rules 
and  practice  of  accents,  to  which  we  ought  now  to  con- 
form. But  the  pronunciation  of  the  antients  was  even  in  this 
respect  greatly  different  from  ours;  for  they  not  only  observed  the 
difference  between  quantity  and  accent,  according  to  what  hath 
been  said  in  the  treatise  of  Letters,  book  9;  but  likewise  in  quan- 
tity they  had  several  sorts  of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  at 
present  we  do  not  distinguish.  Even  the  common  people  were  so 
exact,  and  so  well  accustomed  to  this  pronunciation,  that  Cicero 
m  his  book  de  Oratore,  observes,  that  a  comedian  could  not  lengthen 
or  shorten  a  syllable  a  little  more  than  he  ought,  but  the  people  would 
be  offended  xvith  this  mis-pronouncing,  loithout  any  other  rule  than  the 
discernment  (>f  the  ear,  which  was  accustomed  to  judge  of  long  and' 
short  syllables,  as  well  as  of  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  voice. 

Now  as  the  long  syllables  had  two  times,  and  the  short  ones 
only  one  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  common  or  doubtful  were  properly 
those  that  had  only  a  time  and  a  half:  which  was  the  case  of  the 
weak  position,  where  the  vowel  was  followed  by  a  syllable  begin- 
ning with  a  mute  and  a  liquid,  as  in  ])âlris.  For  the  liquid  being 
the  last,  glided  away  too  nimbly,   and  was  too  weak  in  compa- 
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rison  to  the  mute  with  which  it  was  joined  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
owing  to  this  incquaUty  that  the  foregoing  vowel  was  not  so 
firmly  sustained  as  if  tliere  had  been  tvvo  mutes,  as  \n  jacto  ;  or 
two  liquids,  as  in  îlle  ;  or  if  the  mute  had  been  in  the  last  syl- 
lable, as  martyr  :  or,  in  short,  as  if  the  mute  had  been  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable,  and  the  liquid  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  as  in 
abludit,  ablntus.  In  all  which  cases  the  syllable  would  have  been 
long  by  a  Hrm  position,  and  would  have  had  two  times  :  whereas 
in  the  other,  having  only  one  time  and  a  half,  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned,  this  half  measure  was  sometimes  altogether 
neglected,  and  then  the  syllable  was  reckoned  short  ;  and  at  other 
times  it  was  somewhat  sustained  and  lengthened  to  an  entire  mea- 
sure ;  and  then  the  syllable  was  looked  upon  as  long  in  verse. 
And  hence  it  appears  for  what  reason  when  the  syllable  was  long 
by  nature,  as  in  mâtrisy  the  mute  and  liquid  did  not  render  it 
common,  because  as  it  came  from  mater,  whereof  the  former  is 
long  of  itself,  it  had  its  /too  times  already. 

But  even  when  a  syllable  is  long  by  a  firm  and  entire  position, 
still  we  are  to  observe  that  there  is  a  great  ditrerence  between 
being  thus  long  by  position,  and  long  by  nature. 

The  syllable  long  by  nature  was  somewhat  firmer  and  fuller, 
being  a  reduplication  of  the  same  vowel,  pursuant  to  what  hath 
been  observed  in  the  treatise  of  Letters,  as  maalus,  an  apple-tree, 
poopiilus,  a  poplar  tree,  seedes,  &c.  Whereas  the  syllable  long  by 
position  only,  had  no  other  length  than  its  being  sustained  by  the 
two  following  consonants  ;  just  as  in  Greek  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  an  eta  and  an  epsilon  long  by  position. 

But  as  there  was  a  difference  in  the  pronunciation  between  a 
syllable  long  by  nature  and  a  syllable  barely  long  by  position,  so 
there  was  a  difference  also  betwixt  a  syllable  short  by  nature  and 
a  syllable  short  by  position  only,  that  is  from  its  being  placed  be- 
fore another  vowel.  For  the  latter  always  preserved  somewhat  of 
its  natural  quantity,  and  doubtless  had  more  time  in  verse  than 
the  syllable  short  by  nature.  Thus  it  is  that  in  Greek  the  loiig 
vowels,  or  even  the  diphthongs  were  reckoned  short,  whenever  the 
following  word  began  with  another  vowel  or  a  diphthong,  without 
there  being  any  necessity  for  cutting  them  off  by  synaloepha. 
Thus  it  is  likewise  that  in  Latin  prce  is  short  in  composition  before 
a  vowel,  as  praeiret,  pj-aeesse,  &c.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  Latins 
have  often  used  those  syllables,  as 

Et  longiim  formose  vale,  vale  inquit  Ida.  Virg.  Eel.  3. 
Insulae  lonio  in  magna  quas  dira  Celœno.  Mn.  3. 
Victor  apud  rapidum  Simo'énta  sub  Ilio  alto.  lEn.  5. 
Te  Corydon  o  Alexi Eel.  2. 

And  an  evident  proof  that  these  syllables  still  preserved  at  that 
time  something  of  their  nature,  is  their  being  sometimes  long  on 
those  occasions  : 

' Cum  vacuus  Domino  praeiret  Arion.  Stat. 

Ô  ego  quantum  egi  J  quàm  vasta  potentia  nostra  est  !  Ovid. 

IL  Difficwt 
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II.  Difflcidt  Passages  of  the  Antients,  which  may  be 
solved  by  those  Principles. 

This  affords  us  some  light  towards  clearing  up  several  passages 
of  the  antients,  which  appear  unintelligible,  unless  they  be  re- 
ferred to  the  above  principles.  As  when  Festus  says,  Inlex  pro- 
ductû  seqtietitl  syllabâ  significat^  qui  leginonparet  :  Cnrrepta  sequenti 
inductorem  ab  illiciendo.  For  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  last  in 
inlex  or  illex  is  always  long  in  quantity,  since  the  e  precedes  the  x 
which  is  a  double  letter  ;  but  one  was  pronounced  with  v),  as  if  it 
were  "wyi^  ;  and  in  the  other  with  an  e,  as  if  it  were  /'xxs|.  One  like 
the  long  e  in  the  French  words  yé/e,  bête,  tête  ;  and  the  other  like 
the  short  e  in  ProphctC)  nttte,  navette,  &c.  Hence  the  one  made 
illegis  in  the  genitive,  preserving  its  e  long  as  coming  from  lex  ; 
and  the  other  illicis,  changing  its  e  into  i  short,  which  it  resumes 
from  the  verb  illicio  whence  it  is  derived. 

Thus  when  Victorinus  says  that  IN  and  CON  are  sometimes 
short  in  composition,  as  inconstans,  imprudens  ;  and  that  they  are 
long  in  words  where  they  are  followed  by  an  S  or  an  F,  as  instare, 
infidus  ;  this  means  that  in  the  latter  the  i  was  long  in  quantity, 
and  short  in  the  former,  though  it  was  always  long  by  position  ; 
so  that  this  I,  thus  long  in  quantity,  partook  of  the  nature  of  ET, 
infidus,  nearly  as  if  it  were  eiiifidus,  &c.  And  this  helps  to  illus- 
trate a  difficult  passage  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  whence  the  above 
author  seems  to  have  extracted  this  rule  ;  Inclitus,  says  he,  dicimuS 
prima  brevilitterâ,insanusproductâ  :  inhnmanus  brevi  ;  injelix  longa. 
Et  ne  multis  :  in  qidbus  verbis  ece  primœ  sunt  lifterce  qtiœ  in  ISA" 
PiENTE  &  Felice,  producte  dicuntur,  in  ceteris  breviter.  Itemqut 
composuit,  concrepuit,  cnnsuevit,  confecit,  &c.  Where  by  sapiens  and 
Jclix  he  marks  the  words  beginning  with  an  S  or  an  F,  as  Gellius, 
lib.  2.  cap.  17.  explains  him  ;  and  where  by  the  word  long,  he  does 
not  mean  to  speak  of  the  accent,  but  of  quantity,  it  being  manifest 
that  the  accent  of  infélix  ought  to  be  upon  the  second,  and  not 
upon  the  first  ;  which  is  still  more  clear  in  mhumanus,  where  it  is 
altogether  impossible  that  the  accent  should  be  upon  the  first. 

Thus  likewise  are  we  to  understand  Aulus  Gellius,  when  he 
says  that  ob  and  sub  have  not  the  power  of  lengthening  syllables, 
no  more  than  con,  except  when  it  is  followed  by  the  same  letters, 
as  in  con-Stituit  and  can-Fecit  :  or  (as  he  continues)  when  the  n  is 
entirely  dropped,  as  in  coopertus  :  so  that  they  pronounced  coopertus^ 
coonexus,  and  coogo,  as  he  repeats  it  himself,  lib.  11.  c.  17  :  when 
he  says  in  the  same  book  that  this  rule  of  the  following  of  S  and 
F  was  not  observed  in  respect  to  pro,  which  was  short  in  profcisci, 
profundere,  &c.  and  long  in  proferre,  projiigarey  &c.  that  is,  they 
pronounced  proqferre,  prôùjligare  :  when  he  says,  lib.  11.  c.  M.  that 
they  pronounced  one  way  pro  rostris,  another  way  pro  tribunntiy 
another  pro  condone,  another  pro  potesiate  intercedere  :  when  he  says 
that  in  ohjicis  and  objicibns  the  o  was  short  by  nature,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  lengthened  but  by  writing  those  Words  with  two  ji, 
the  same  as  in  objicio  :  when  he  says  that  in  composuit,  conjecit,  con- 
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crepuit,  o  was  Hkewise  short,  that  is,  that  it  h,  d  only  the  sound  of 
an  omicron  :  uhen  he  says  that  in  ago  the  fir-^t  was  short  ;  whereas 
in  adito  and  aditavi'M  was  long:  and  when  he  says  that  in  quiescit 
the  second  was  short,  perpétua  lingucc  Latince  consuetudinCf  though 
it  comes  from  quics  where  e  is  long. 

Thus  it  is  that  Donatus  and  Servius  distinguish  between  the 
persons  of  sum  and  cdo,  as  es,  est  ;  esset,  essemus  ;  in  this  that  the 
first  e  is  short  «hen  it  comes  from  sum,  and  long  when  it  comes 
from  cdo. 

In  fine,  thus  it  is  that  Julius  Scaliger  proves  against  Erasmus, 
who  found  fault  with  some  feet  and  numbers  in  Cicero,  that  sunt 
is  short,  because  it  comes  from  sumus.  And  the  whole  we  have 
been  saying  is  very  necessary  to  observe,  in  order  to  comprehend 
'  what  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  others,  have  wrote  concerning  the 
numbers  and  feet  of  a  period  :  and  to  shew  that  when  the  nouns, 
and  even  the  prepositions,  had  different  significations  they  were 
frequently  known  by  the  pronunciation. 

III.  Whether  from  the  difference  they  made  in  the  Pro- 
nunciation of  Short  and  Long  Vowels,  zve  may  conclude 
that  U  was  sottnded  like  the  French  Diphthong  OU 
in  Long  Syllables  only. 

From  what  we  have  been  now  observing  in  regard  to  the  different 
pronunciation  of  the  long  and  short  vowels,  Lipsius  and  Vossius 
were  induced  to  believe  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  U, 
which  sounded  full,  like  the  French  diphthong  OU,  regarded  only 
the  long  U;  and  that  the  short  was  sounded  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Greek  upsilon,  that  is  like  a  French  U.  But  this  opinion 
we  have  sufficiently  refuted  in  the  same  treatise,  c.  4.  n.  2.  and 
from  what  we  have  been  mentioning  it  plainly  appears,  that  when 
two  different  pronunciations  are  observed  in  a  vowel,  one  longer 
or  fuller,  the  other  shorter  or  closer,  as  in  ago  and  a.ctito,  in  <";a5)| 
and  TxAeI,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  take  a  sound  of  so 
different  a  nature  as  lustrum  and  loustrum,  lumen  and  loumen. 

Therefore  when  Festus  says  that  lustrum,  with  the  former  short, 
signified  ditches  fidl  of  mud  ;  and  with  the  former  long,  implied 
the  space  of  five  years  ;  h,e  meant  it  only  in  regard  to  quantity,  and 
not  to  a  pronunciation  entirely  different  :  and  all  that  we  are  to 
understand  by  it  is,  that  one  was  longer  than  the  other  by  nature, 
as  would  be  the  case  of  lustrum  and  luustrum  or  lustrum,  though 
they  are  both  long  by  position. 

And  this  helps  to  explain  a  passage  of  Varro,  which  Lipsius 
and  Vossius  have  misunderstood.  When  he  says  that  luit  hath  the 
former  short  in  the  present,  and  long  in  the  preterite.  But  he 
means  nothing  more  than  that  in  the  present  tense  U  was  short  by 
nature,  and  in  the  preterite  it  was  long,  so  that  they  pronounced 
Imiit,  according  to  the  common  rule  of  preterites  of  two  syllables, 
which  generally  have  the  former  long  :  this  did  not  hinder  however 
the  first  oHuit,  even  in  the  preterite,  from  being  short  by  position; 

as 
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as  the  diphthong  ce,  though  long  of  itself,  is  short  by  position  in 
prceit  according  to  what  we  have  already  observed.  And  there- 
fore, all  things  considered,  notwithstanding  that  this  passage  ol" 
Varro  is  the  strongest  argument  that  Lipsius  and  Vossius  make 
use  of,  yet  it  does  not  prove  that  the  Romans  formerly  pro- 
nounced their  U  in  the  same  manner  as  the  French  diphthong  o?«, 
or  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  modern  Italians. 

But  an  invincible  argument,  in  my  opinion,  (to  mention  it 
here  only  by  the  way)  that  U  short  and  U  long  had  but  one  and 
the  same  sound,  is  that  the  word  cuculus,  which  hath  the  former 
short  and  the  second  long,  as  we  have  shewn,  p.  348.  was  cer- 
tainly pronounced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  French  would  pro- 
nounce coiicouloiis,  since  in  French  we  still  say  un  coucou,  and  in 
both  languages  these  words  were  formed  by  an  Onomatopoeia,  or 
imitation  of  the  sound,  in  order  to  express  the  note  of  this, bird. 


Section  III. 

Of    latin     poetry. 

And  the  different  Species  of  Metre  ;  as  also  of  the 
Feet,  the  Figures,  and  Beauties  to  be  observed  in 
versif3nng  ;  and  of  the  Manner  of  intermixing 
them  in  divers  Sorts  of  Composition. 

Divided  in  the  clearest  Order  and  Method. 

AFTER  having  laid  down  the  rules  to  know  the  measure 
of  syllables,  whether  long,  short,  or  common,  in  the  treatise 
of  Quantity  ;  and  the  manner  of  pronouncing  them  properly  in 
prose,  in  the  discourse  upon  accents  ;  we  must  now  treat  of  Latin 
poetry,  and  the  different  species  of  verse,  though  this  subject  is 
less  relative  to  grammar  than  the  precedent. 

Verses  are  composed  of  feet,  and  feet  of  syllables. 

Chapter  I. 

Of  Feet. 

I.  Of  the  Nature  of  Feet  in  Verse. 

FEET  are  nothing  more  than  a  certain  measure  and  number 
of  syllables,  according  to  which  the  verse  seems  to  move 
with  cadence,  and  in  which  we  are  principally  to  consider  the 
rising  èl^a-ts   and   the   sinking   ^«a/ç,   of  which   we   took  notice 

when 
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when  treating  of  the  accents.  These  feet  are  of  two  sorts,  one 
simple,  and  the  other  compound.  The  simple  ^re  formed  of  two 
or  three  syllables,  as  we  are  now  going  to  explain. 

II.   OJ  Feet  of  Tzco  Syllables. 

The  feet  of  two  syllables  are  four. 

1.  The  Spondee,  Spondœus,  consists  of  two  long  ones,  as 
Mïisac  ;  and  is  so  called  from  the  word  o-ttovS^,  libntio,  sacrificium, 
from  its  being  particularly  made  use  of  in  sacrifices,  on  account 
of  its  majestic  gravity. 

2.  The  Pyrrhic,  Pijrrichiu^,  consists  of  two  short  ones;  as 
Dcus  ;  and  is  so  called,  says  Hesychius,  from  the  noun  itvpptx.^, 
'signifying  a  kind  of  dance  of  armed  men,  in  which  this  foot  was 
predominant  ;  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Pyrrlius,  son  of  Achilles  ;  though  others  will  have  it  to  be  the 
invention  of  Pyrrhicus  the  Cydoniaii. 

3.  The  Trochee,  Troc/ucus,  consists  of  a  long  and  a  short,  as 
Mïaa  ;  and  takes  its  name  from  the  word  rçî^uv,  currere,  because 
it  moves  quickly.  But  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Terentianus,  call 
it  Clioreiis,  from  the  word  chorus^  because  it  is  well  adapted  to 
dancing  and  music. 

4.  The  Ia3ibus,  Iambus,  the  reverse  of  the  Trochee,  consists 
of  a  short  and  a  long,  as  Deo  ;  and  is  so  denominated,  not  from 
the  verb  'ixf^.Çi^u,  maledictis  incesso,  which  is  rather  a  derivative 
itself  from  the  foot  Iambus,  but  from  a  young  wornan  named 
lambé,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  it;  or  rather  from 
tâ^lu,  maledico,  because  this  foot  was  at  first  made  use  of  in  invec- 
tives and  satyrical  pieces,  as  we  are  informed  by  Horace. 

Archilochum  propria  rabies  armavit  lambo. 

III.    Of  Feet  of  Three  Syllables. 
We  reckon  eight  feet  of  three  syllables,  of  which  no  more  than 
three  are   used    in   verse,    viz.   those   immediately  following    the 
Molossus. 

1.  The  Molossus,  Molossus,  consists  of  three  long  ones,  aûdïrï, 
and  takes  its  name  from  a  certain  people  of  Epirus,  called  Molossif 
who  particularly  affected  to  make  use  of  it. 

2.  The  Tribrac,  Tribrachi/s,  consists  of  three  short  ones, 
Priamus  ;  whence  its  name  is  derived,  being  composed  of  r^sTsy 
three,  and  &ox-/vî,  short.     But  Quintilian  generally  calls  it  Trochee. 

3.  The  Dactyl,  Dadijlus,  consists  of  one  long  and  two  short, 
Ccirmina,  and  derives  its  name  from  '^ockIvXos,  digitus,  because  the 
finger  is  composed  of  three  joints,  the  first  of  which  is  longer 
than  any  of  the  rest.  Cicero  calls  it  Herons,  from  its  being  par- 
ticularly made  use  of  in  relating  the  exploits  of  great  men  and 
heroes. 

4.  The  AxAP.^ST,  Anapccstus,  consists  of  two  short  and  one 
long,  Domini,  and  is  thus  deraominated  from  the  verb  ivxir'Au, 
repercutio,  because  those  who  danced  according  to  the  cadence  of 
this  foot,  used  to  beat  the  ground  in  quite  a  dïfîerent  manner  from 
4hat  which  was  observed  in  the  Dactyl. 

5.  The 
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5.  The  Bacchic,  Bacchms,  consists  of  one  short  and  two 
long,  ecëstâs,  and  is  so  called  from  its  having  been  frequently  used 
in  the  hymns  of  Bacchus. 

6.  The  Antibacciiic,  Antibacchius,  consists  of  two  long  and 
one  short,  cantate,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  opposition  to  the 
precedent.  But  Victorinus  says  that  the  Antibacchic  is  composed 
of  one  short  and  two  long,  as  lacunas,  where  it  is  plain  that  he 
gives  the  name  of  Antibacchius  to  what  the  others  call  Bacchius, 
Hephestion  calls  it  FaUmbaccJnus. 

7.  The  Amphimacer  or  Cretic,  Amphitnacer  sive  Creticus, 
is  composed  of  one  short  between  two  long,  câstïtâs.  Both  these 
names  are  mentioned  in  Quintilian.  The  former  comes  from 
â(ji.<pi,  utrinqtie,  and  ^aix^os-,  longiis  ;  and  the  latter  is  owing  to  the 
particular  liking  which  the  people  of  Crete  had  for  this  foot. 
Which  shews  that  it  is  a  mistake  in  Hephestion  to  read  k^/tocos-, 
instead  of  Kf >jT/>coy,  Cretan. 

8.  The  Amphibrac,  Amphibrachys,  short  on  both  sides,  con- 
sists of  one  long  between  two  short,  amârc  ;  which  plainly  shews 
its  name.  Diomedes  takes  notice  that  it  was  also  called  scolius, 
from  a  kind  of  harp,  to  which  it  was  particularly  adapted. 

These  are  the  twelve  simple  feet,  of  which  no  more  than  six 
are  used  in  verse;  three  of  two  measures,  namely  the  Spondee, 
the  Dactyl,  and  the  Anapcest  j  and  three  of  a  measure  and  a  half, 
viz,  the  Iambus,  the  Trochee,  and  the  Tribrac. 

And  the  reason  is,  because  a  foot,  in  order  to  have  its  proper 
cadence,  ought  to  have  two  parts  or  half  feet,  by  which  the  antients 
frequently  measured  their  verses.  Now  every  half  foot  can  have 
no  more  than  one  measure,  which  is  the  space  in  pronouncing  one 
long  syllable,  and  two  short  ones;  for  more  would  make  an  entire 
foot,  as  a  Trochee  (  "'  )  or  an  Iambus  (""). 

Thus  the  Pyrrhic,  having  in  all  but  one  measure,  which  is  the 
value  of  two  short  syllables,  is  rather  half  a  foot  than  a  foot. 

The  Molossus  having  three  long  ones,  which  make  three  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  Bacchic,  Antibacchic,  and  Amphimacer,  having 
two  long  and  one  short,  which  make  two  measures  and  a  half^ 
one  half  foot  of  each  of  those  four  feet  would  have  two  measures, 
or  a  measure  and  a  half,  which  is  too  much. 

And  it  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  Amphibrac,  though  it  con- 
tains in  the  whole  but  two  measures,  because  its  long  syllable  being 
between  two  short,  and  one  of  the  half  feet  being  obliged  to  be 
of  two  successive  syllables,  it  must  necessarily  be  composed  of  a 
■;long  and  a  short,  consequently  it  will  have  a  measure  and  a  half. 

There  remain  therefore  only  the  six  above  mentioned,  three 
of  which  have  half  feet  equal,  and  answering  to  the  unison,  .viz. 
the  Spondee,  the  Dactyl,  and  the  Anapaest.  The  others  have  them 
as  one  to  two,  which  answers  to  the  octave  ;  viz.  the  Trochee,  the 
Iambus,  and  the  Tribrac. 

Therefore  we  must  not  fancy  that  the  Amphimacer  or  the 
Cretic,  (""")  ever  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  comic  verse, 
as  no  such  thing  hath  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  antients  that 

have 
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have  treated  of  this  sort  of  metre.  But  if  there  are  verses  that 
seem  to  be  incapable  of  being  measured  witiiout  having  recourse  to 
this  foot,  as  this  of  Terence, 

Student  fncerr,  in  apparando  consumunt  diem  ; 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  in  such  a  case  they  rather  made  use  of 
a  syneresis,  by  contracting  apparando  into  three  syllables,  apprando, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Vossius  in  his  Grammar,  and  of  Came- 
rarius  in  his  Problems. 

Thus  ue  may  take  it  for  certain  that  there  acre  but  six  feet  ne- 
cessary for  composing  all  sorts  of  verse,  which  may  be  comprised  in 
the  following  rule. 

RULE  OF  THE  SIX  NECESSARY 
FEET. 

All  verse  whatever  is  composed  hut  of  six  sorts  of 
feet;  the  Spondee  —,  the  Trochee- -'^  the  Iam- 
bus^-, the  Trihrac''"'',  the  Bactyl''''',  and  the 
Anapest'^"-. 

IV.  Of  Compound  Feet, 

Compound  feet  are  formed  of  two  of  the  preceding  joined  to- 
gether ;  and  therefore  are  rather  a  collection  of  feet,  according  to 
the  observation  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 

They  are  generally  reckoned  sixteen,  the  name  of  which  it  is 
proper  to  take  notice  of,  not  only  by  reason  there  are  some  sorts 
of  verse  which  are  denominated  from  thence,  but  because  other- 
wise we  shall  not  be  able  to  understand  the  remark  of  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  in  regard  to  the  numerosity  and  cadence  of 
periods. 

1.  The  double  Spondee,  Dispondeus,  is  composed  of  four  long 
ones,  cônclûdèntës,  that  is,  of  two  Spondees  put  together. 

2.  The  Proceleusmatic,  Proceleusmnticus,  consists  of  four  short, 
liominïbûs  ;  and  therefore  it  is  formed  of  two  Pyrrhics.  It  seems 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  xeXtva-fjix,  horiatus  naiiticus,  because 
the  captain  of  the  ship  generally  made  use  of  it  to  hearten  the 
crew,  being  very  well  adapted  by  its  celerity  to  sudden  and  unex- 
pected occasions. 

3.  The  double  Iambus,  Diïambus,  two  Iambus's,  one  after  an- 
other, sevërïtâs. 

4.  The  double  Trochee,  or  double  Choree  ;  Ditrocheus,  or 
Dichoreus  ;  two  Trochees,  one  after  another,  cômprbbâre. 

5.  The  great  Ionic,  two  long  and  two  short,  that  is,  a  Spondee 
and  a  Pyrrhic,  cântâbîmus. 

6.  The  small  Ionic,  two  short  and  two  long,  that  is,  a  Pyrrhic 
and  a  Spondee,  ventraidcs. 

These  two  feet  are  called  Ionic,  from  their,  having  been  used 
chiefly  by  the  lonians.  One  is  called  Great,  lojiicus  major,  sive 
à  majore^  because  it  begins  with  the  greatest   quantity,  that  is, 

with 
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with  two  long  ones  :  and  the  other  small,  lonicus  minor,  or  â  mi- 
nore, because  à  minore  quantitate  incipii,  that  is,  with  two  short, 

7.  The  Choriambus,  Chariambus,  two  short  between  two  long, 
hîstorîce.     That  is  a  Choree  or  Trochee,  and  an  Iambus. 

8.  The  Antispast,  Antispaitus,  two  long  betwixt  two  short, 
secûndâre.  And  therefore  it  is  composed  of  an  Iambus  and  a 
Trochee.  It  derives  its  name  from  àvT/o-'7râ<r9a/,  in  contrarium 
trahi,  because  it  passes  from  a  short  to  ^  long,  and  then  the  reverse 
from  a  long  to  a  short. 

9.  The  first  Epitrit,  Epitritus  primus,  one  short  and  three  long, 
salûtântês  ;  and  therefore  is  composed  of  an  Iambus  and  a  Spondee. 

10.  The  second  Epitrit,  Epitritus  secundus,  a  long  and  a  short, 
and  then  two  long,  côncïtâtï  ;  and  therefore  consists  of  a  Trochee 
and  a  Spondee. 

11.  The  third  Epitrit,  Epitritus  tertiust  two  long,  then  a  short 
and  a  long,  communicant  ;  and  therefore  is  composed  of  a  Spondee 
and  an  Iambus. 

12.  The  fourth  Epitrit,   Epitritus  quartus,  three  long  and  one 
short,  ïucântâre.    And  therefore  it  is  composed  of  a  Spondee  and  . 
a  Trochee. 

These  four  last  feet    derive  their  name  from  Ifrl,   supra,    and  ! 
tproi,  tertiiis,  because  they  have  three  measures,  and  something  , 
more,  namely,  a  short  syllable.     But  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth,  are  so  called  from  the  situation  of  the  short  syllable.     Tlie 
second  was  also  called  Kâ^/xoj,   the  third  'PoS<oi^,  and  the  fourth 
f»-o»oy£v^ç,  as  Hephestion  observeth. 

VS.  The  first  Paeon,  one  long  and  three  short,  cônfïcïrt  ;  and 
therefore  it  consists  of  a  Trochee  and  a  Pyrrhic. 

14.  The  second  Paeon,  a  short  and  a  long,  with  two  short, 
resolvcre  ;  and  therefore  it  consists  of  an  Iambus  and  a  Pyrrhic. 

15.  The  third  Paeon,  two  short,  a  long  and  a  short,  sôcîâre  ;  and 
therefore  is  composed  of  a  Pyrrhic  and  a  Trochee. 

16.  The  fourth  Paeon,  three  short,  and.  one  long,  eelerîtâs  }  and 
therefore  consists  of  a  Pyrrhic  and  an  Iambus. 

The  Paeon  may  be  also  called  Paean,  these  words  differing 
only  in  dialect.  And  it  was  so  denominated  from  its  having  beeiï 
used  particularly  in  the  Hymns  to  Apollo,  whom  they  called 
Pccana. 

The  Paeon  is  opposite  to  the  Epitrit.  For  whereas  in  the 
Epitrit  there  is  one  short  with  three  k)ng  ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  Paeon  you  have  one  long  with  three  short  ;  where  each  of  the 
four  is  named  according  to  the  order  in  which  this  long  syllable 
is  placed.  The  first  and  last  Paeon  compose  the  verse  called 
Pceonic, 

These  are  all  the  simple  and  compound  feet.  But,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  the  better  retained,  I  shall  exhibit  them  in  the 
following  table,  in  the  order  above  described. 
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REGULAR    TABLE 


OF   ALL    THE    FEET. 


r    ' 


XII. 

SIMPLE, 
of  which  no  more 
than  six  are  used 
in  verse,  which 
we  have  marked 
in  capitals  with 
a  particular  cy- 
pher. 


two 
has 
and 
has 


XVI. 
COMPOUNDS, 
of  two  feet  of  two 
syllables. 

Of  the 
first,  one 
four  long, 
the  other 
four  short. 

The  following 
six  hare  two  long 
and  two  short. 

The  four  next 
have  three  long 
and  one  short. 

And  the  four 
last,  three  short 
and  one  long. 


Of    two 

syllaljles, 
4. 


Of  three 
syllables, 


r    I. 

Of  the 

same  foot 

repeated, 

4. 

II. 

Of  two 

contrary 

feet,  4. 

III. 
Of  two 
feet  not 


{ 


S  Quantity. 
3'    Disposition. 

Quantity. 

^     Disposition. 
~.     Disposition. 

Quantity. 

Two  Spondees, 
Two  Pyrrhics, 
Two  iambus's. 
Two  Trochees  or 

Chorees. 
Spondee  &  Pyrrhic, 
Pyrrhic  &  Spondee, 
Choree  &  iambus, 
iambus  Si  Choree, 


5py 


r  2.  Troch«os,  t 

J  she  y 

"i  Choreus,  ^ 

V.  3.  'iambus,  \. 


SpOND^tJS, 

Pyrrichius, 

2.  Troch«os, 
she 

Choreus, 

3.  'iambus, 
5  Molossus, 

^  4.  Tribrachts, 
S  5.  Dactvlus, 

I  6.    ANAP.ÎSTUS, 

J  Bacchius, 
i  Antibacchius, 
<  Amphimacer, 
(  Amphibrachys, 

Dispondaeus, 

Proceleusmaticus, 

Diiambus, 

Dichoreus, 

Major  ïonicus, 
Minor  ïonicus, 
Chori  ambus, 
Antispastus, 


f  iambus  &  Spondee, 
(contrary  1  trochee  &  Spondee, 
.^^  J  Spondee  &  iambus, 
tne^iong  ^  gpondee  &Trochee,     one  short. 


Epilritus, 
three  lon^ 
and 


nate,  4 

IV. 

Of  two 

feet  not 

contrary, 

where 
the    short 
predomi- 
nate, 4. 


r  Trochee  &.  Pyrrhic, 
3  iambus  &  Pyrrhic, 
^  Pyrrhic  &  Trochee, 
'  Pyrrhic  &  iambus, 


Paeon,  vel 
Paean  ; 
three  short 
and  one  long, 


5  Lêgi,  Prêt. 
(  Lëgït,  Près. 
Lëgït,  Prêt. 


Lëgûnt, 
5  Lêgëiûnt. 
i  Lëgërët, 
5  Légërât. 
(  Lëgërènt. 
5  Lëgêbânt, 
l  Lêgîssë. 
5  Lêgërânt. 
i  Lëgêbîit. 
r  Msêcênâtêî. 
3  Ténuibu?. 
^  âmoênïtàs. 
C  Pêrmânêrë. 

^  Pûlchêrrîmus. 
y  Diomêdés, 
*^  Hïstorïàs. 
C  Secûndâré. 


^  Volûptâtês. 
f  Côncïlârî. 
f  Communicant. 
j  êxpëctârë. 


Côncïpërë. 
[^.Jlësôlvërë. 
âlïénus 
Tëmërïtas. 
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Chapter   II. 
Of  Verse  in  general. 

VERSE  is  nothing  more  than  a  certain  number  of  feet 
disposed  in  a  regular  order  and  cadence.  The  Latins  call  it 
versus,  from  the  verb  vertere,  to  turn,  because  verses  being  set  ia 
lines,  when  you  come  to  the  end  of  one,  you  must  turn  your  eye  ta 
the  begiiming  of  the  other,  in  order  to  read  or  write  it. 

The  Greeks  call  it  r»xor,  order,  or  rank,  because  of  the  same 
disposition  of  lines.  And  from  this  word  joined  with  ^/u<(tuc,  dimi-, 
dius,  comes  hemistichium,  an  hemistich  or  half  verse. 

Verse  is  called  also  v-Zxov,  membrum,  with  regard  to  the  entire 
Stanzas  it  composes,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  metrum. 
And  from  thence  come  the  words  UkuXov,  stanzas  composed  of  two 
sorts  of  verse  ;  r^UuXov,  of  three  sorts,  &c. 

In  the  general  notion  of  verse,  there  are  three  things  to  consider: 
the  caesure,  cccsura  ;  the  final  cadence,  which  they  call  deposilio,  or 
clausula  :  and  the  manner  of  scanning  or  measuring. 

II.  OJ  the  Ccesura  and  its  different  Species.         ^ 

.,  The  word  cœsura  comes  from  cadere,  to  cut  ;  and  this  name  is 
given  in  verse  to  the  syllable  that  remains  after  a  foot,  at  the  end 
of  a  foot,  from  which  it  seems  to  be  cut  off,  to  serve  for  a  beginning 
to  the  next  word. 

The  Greeks  for  the  same  reason  call  it  roij^yi  or  M[j.iJLXf  and  Cicero, 
as  also  Victorious,  iuchio  or  incisiim. 

The  caesura  is  commonly  divided  into  four  different  species, 
which  take  their  name  from  the  order  wherein  they  are  placed  ia 
verse,  which  the  antients,  as  hath  been  observed  already,  used 
to  measure  by  half  feet.  Therefore  calling  them  all  by  the  word 
ri/xiav;,  dimidius,  and  fxe^li;,  pars,  they  specified  them  by  the  numeral 
nouns  according  to  their  order,  thus, 

1.  Triemimeris,  from  the  word  rçH<;,  three  ;  that  which  is  made 
after  the  third  half  foot;  that  is,  in  the  syllable  immediately  next  to 
the  first  foot. 

2.  iynthemmcris,  from  the  word  viile,  qiiinçue  ;  that  which  is 
made  in  the  fifth  half  foot;  viz.  in  the  syllable  which  follows  the 
two  first  feet. 

3.  Hephthemimeris,  from  the  word  ïirlx,  septern,  that  which  is 
made  in  the  seventh  half  foot,  viz.  in  the  syllable  which  follows 
next  to  the  three  first  feet. 

4.  Ennelieminiens,  from  the  word  hnoc,  nnvem,  that  which  is 
made  in  the  ninth  half  foot,  viz.  in  the  syllable  next  to  the  fourth 
foot. 

The  three  first  caesuras  are  in  this  verse  of  Virgil, 

Silvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  avena. 
All  four  in  this  : 

Ille  latus  niveurti  molli J'ldtus  hyacint^"^. 

Bb.2.  To 
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To  these  four  we  may  add  a  fifth  specie^ of  caesura  called, 
5.  Hendec/iemimeris,  from  the  word  ïvJtxa,  undecm,  because  ft 
is  formed  in  the  eleventh  half  foot,  that  is  in  the  syllable  next  to 
the  fifth  foot,  as  in  Virgil, 

Vertitur  inteiea  coeltim,  Sç  ruit  oceano  nox. 
Sternitur,  ej:aiimî>que  tremens  procumbit  humi  bos. 
But  it  is  very  rare,  and  ought  to  be  used  with  great  discretion,  as 
Virgil  has  done  in  these  two  verses,  and  a  few  others. 

II.  Li  ivhat  place  the  Cœsura  is  jnost  graceful;  and 

oj  the  Beauty  it  gives  to  Verse. 
In  heroic  verse  or  hexameter,  the  caesura  is  most  graceful  after 
the  second  foot  ;  as 

Arma  virumque  cano,  &c. 
'  Otherwise  we  should  endeavour  to  place  it  after  the  first  and 
third  foot  ;  as 

Ille  meas  errare  boves^  &c. 
But  a  verse  that  has  no  caesura,  especially  if  it  be  an  hexameter, 
is  very  disagreeable  to  the  ear  ;  as 

Urbemjbrtem  7inper  cepitjbrtior  hostis. 
Though  in  Catullus's  epitnalamium  we  meet  with  one  that  is 
esteemed. 

Tertin  pars  data  patri,  pars  data  tertia  matri. 
And  when  the  caesura  is  not  till  after  the  third  foot,  the-  verse  iaf 
not  much  more  agreeable  ;  as  in  Lucretius. 

Etjnmccetera,  mortales  quae  suadet  adire, 

III.  That  the  Cœsura  has  the  power  of  lengthening  short 

Syllables. 
Now  it  is  observable  that  the  caesura  hath  such  a  power,  as  to 
lengthen  a  syllable  that  was  short  by  nature,  even  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel  ;  whether  after  the  first  foot,  as 

Pectoribiïs  inhians  spirantia  considit  exta. 
Or  after  the  second  ; 

Omnia  vincit  amor,  S^  nos  cedamus  amori. 
Or  after  the  third  ; 

Dona  dehinc  aura  gravia  sectoque  elephanto. 
Or  after  the  fourth  ; 

Grains  homo  infectos  linquens  profugûs  Hymenesos. 
And  the  reason  is  extremely  natural,  because  as  the  antients  pro- 
nounced their  verse  according  to  the  cadence  of  the  feet  ;  and 
the  syllable  which  thus  remaineth  at  the  end  of  a  word,  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  next  foot,  whose  beginning  it  formed  ;  it  ought 
to  receive  such  a  force  in  the  pronunciation,  as  thereby  to  sustain 
all  the  syllables  of  that  very  foot.  Hence  the  caesura  produces 
this  same  effect  likewise  in  smaller  verses,  as  in  the  followine^ 
Sapphic  of  Ausonius. 

Tërtïûs  hôrûin  mîhî  non  magtster. 
And  in  this  Phaleucian  of  Statius, 

Quo  non  dïgmor  has  snhU  hablnas. 
And  'tis  also  by  virtue  of  this  same  figure  that  the  enclitic  Que 
û  long  in  Virgil  and  other  poets  ; 

I^imi- 


1 
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Liminaquë,  laurûsque  Dei,  totûsque  moveri,  Mn.  3. 

Sideraquë,  ventîqiœ  nocent  ;  avidœque  votucres,  Ovid. 
Without  pretending  that  the  que  is  common  by  nature,  as  Servius 
would  have  it  ;  or  that  those  passages  should  be  read  in  another 
manner,  since  they  are  not  the  only  ones>  as  some  imagined,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  antient  authors. 

It  is  also  by  this  figure  that  Virgil  seems  to  have  made  the  latter 
long  in  the  nominative  Jagôs^  in  the  following  passage  Georg.  2. 
which  has  puzzled  all  the  commentators. 

Et  stériles  platani  malos  gessere  valentes  : 

CastanecB  fagos,  ornusque  incanuit  albo 

Flore  pyri ~— 

For  the  meaning  seems  to  be  this,  j/?zo-05  (  A  Greek  nominative 
for Jagiis J  incanuit  Jtore  castanece^  Sç  ornus  Jlore  pyri.  And  this  is 
the  explication  Vossius  gives  it,  which  seems  to  be  much  clearer 
and  more  natural  than  any  other  I  have  seen  hitherto. 

IV.  Ofthejinal  Cadence  called  Depositio,  and  of  the 
four  Names  it  gives  to  Verse. 

The  Latins  give  the  name  of  Depositio  to  the  final  cadence,  which 
terminates  as  it  were  the  measure  of  the  verse.  The  Greeks  called 
it  ùnô^tTiv,  but  they  likewise  termed  it  xxldxi^iv,  that  is,  termi' 
natio7iem,  clausidam  ;  for  xalaX^ye/y,  signifies  desinere. 

And  thence  ariseth  the  distinction  of  verse  into  four  species, 
AcATALECTic,  Catalectic,  Brachycatalectic,  and  Hyper- 
CATALECTic,  which  are  terms  more  difficult  to  retain  than  the  thing 
itself,  and  which  we  are  obliged  nevertheless  to  explain,  in  order  to 
render  those  intelligible,  who  make  use  of  them,  when  treating  of 
poetry. 

1.  The  Acatalectic  or  Acatalect,  ùnoclâx-ntil®-,  non  desinens,  is 
that  which  does  not  stop  short,  but  has  its  full  measure,  having 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  Hence  it  is  by  the  Latins  called 
perfectus  :  as  the  following  iambic  verse  of  four  feet. 

Musœ  Jovis  suntjiliœ. 

2.  The  Catalectic  or  Catalect,  x«)â^>^)t']©',  is  that  which  seems 
to  halt  by  the  way,  having  a  syllable  too  little  to  arrive  at  its 
journey's  end  :  hence  it  is  that  Trapezont  calls  it  pendulus,  and 
others  semimutiluSf  by  reason  it  does  not  want  an  entire  foot,  but 
only  half  a  one.     As  the  following  : 

Mtisce  Jovem  canebant. 

3.  The  Brachycatalectic,  or  Brachycatalect,  ^cxyuiiot\ii.\-n%i<^,  is 
that  which  is  still  more  mutilated  and  deficient  than  the  former, 
because  it  wants  an  entire  foot  ;  for  which  reason  the  Latins  called 
it  mutilus  :  such  is  this  other  of  three  feet  instead  of  four. 

Musœ  Joùs  gnatce. 
4-.   On   the  contrary,   the   Hypercatalectic,   or  Hypercataled, 
îwïgxoîâAîjjci©',   is   that   which    has  something  more  than  its  just 
measure,  or  the  end  where  it  ought  to  terminate.    Whether  this 
surplus  be  a  syllable,  as  in  the  following  versç  : 
Mu^cs  sorores  sunt  Minerva» 

Or 
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Or  whether  this  be  an  entire  foot,  as  in  the  following; 

Musce  sorures  I'aUaiti.^  lugent. 
Which  is  also  called  v7j-5f//.e1foy,  excedens  metrum,  because  the 
Greeks  dividing  their  Iambics  and  Trochaics  into  dimeters  and 
trimeters,  that  is  into  verses  of  four  or  six  feet,  and  allowing  two 
feet  to  eaci)  metre,  that  which  hath  five  of  them,  exceeding  this 
first  sort  of  metres,  has  more  than  is  necessary  to  make  a  full 
measure.  But  the  whole  of  this  will  be  further  illustrated  by 
what  is  to  follow  presently,  where  we  shall  shew  that  without 
amusing  ourselves  t«io  long  about  these  terms,  we  ought  to  consider 
the  defect  of  a  syllable  sometimes  in  the  beginning,  and  sometimes 
at  the  end  of  a  verse. 


CliAPTJiK    111. 

Of  the  Measure  or  Man/ier  of  scanning  V£rse,  and  of 
the  Fi^  ures  used  therein. 

TH  E  manner  of  measuring  and  scanuing  verse  consists  in  di- 
viding it  into  the  several  feet  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  Latins  call  it  scansio,  because  it  seems  as  if  the  verse 
climbed  up  by  means  of  those  feet.  The  Greeks  term  it  afo-iv. 
eleviiti(jne})},  and  5éaiv,  pusitiotiem,  which  hath  been  observed  already. 
Attilius  calls  it  mutiun  tS*  ingressionem  carminis. 

A  verse  is  scanned  either  by  the  measure  of  distinct  feet,  as 
hexameters  and  pentameters  ;  or  by  the  measure  of  two  feet,  ac- 
cording to  what  we  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  But  m 
order  to  scan  verse,  there  are  four  principal  figures  to  observe, 
Ecthlipsis,  Si/iwlœp/ia,  Sijnceiesis,  and  Di(siesis  :  to  which  we  may 
add  Si/stole  and  Diastole. 

I.    Of  Ecthlipsis. 
The  word  Ecthlipsis  comes  from  ExeAi^f/v,  extundere,  elidere,  to 
break  and  to  bruise.     It  is  formed  by  cutting  of  the  m  final  of 
a  word  together  with  its  vowel,  when  the  following  word  begins 
with  another  vowel  ;  as 

3Iu/\um  ille  &  terris  jnctatus,  4"  o/fo.  Virg. 
O  curas  hominum,  ô  qziantum  est  in  rebus  inane.  Pars. 
Formerly  by  this  figure  they  used  also  to  cut  off  the  s  final,  either 
the  5  only,  in  order  to  hinder  the  length  of  the  position,  when 
it  was  followed  by  another  consonant  ;  or  the  5  and  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  when  the  next  word  began  with  a  vowel,  just  as 
they  used  to  do  with  the  m  :  as 

Doctu'  ûdelis,  snavis  homo  facundu'  suoque 
Content'  âtque  Ltâtus,  scitusjaciinda  loquensin 
2  ewpore,  commod'  S)  verborum  vir  paucorum.  Ennius. 
Deiphinvsjacet  hmid  nitnio  \iislrdt\x  décore.  Cic.  in  Arat. 
Longe  erit  à  pnmo,  quisqui*  secundus  erit.  Alcin^ 
And  this  is  still  more  usual  in  Terence  and  other  comic  writers, 
AS  eju  for  eJuSf  omnibu  for  omnibus^  dignu'  for  Uignus,  &c     Jn  other 

pure 
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pure  writers  this  is  rare,  though  some  think  that  Virgil  did  not 
scruple  to  make  use  of  it  in  divers  places,  as  in  the  following. 

Lhnina  tcctorum,  Sf  medii'  in  penetralibiis  hostem. 
As  Pierius  says  it  was  wrote  in  antient  MSS.  as  Farnaby  still  reads 
it,  and  as  Erythreus  thinks  it  ought  to  be  read  ;  which  he  endea- 
vours to  defend  not  only  by  the  authority  of  Lucretius,  but  more- 
over by  several  other  passages  in  Virgil.  Though  others  read 
medium  instead  o(  viediis. 

Now  as  the  letter  s  was  sometimes  cut  off  before  a  consonant  ia 
order  to  prevent  the  position,  the  same  was  practised  also  on  the  m 
by  antient  writers,  as 

Lanigerce  pecudis  &î  equôrû'  ùxiellica  proles.     Lucret. 
Sometimes  it  was  left  standing,  as  we  now  leave  the  s,  and  then  it 
was  made  short,  as  already  we  have  observed,    when  treating  of 
quantity. 

Côrpôrûm  officiu*  est  quoniam  premere  omnia  dear  sum.  Lucr. 

II.   Of  Synalœpha. 

The  Synalœpha  is  in  regard  to  vowels  and  diphthongs,  the  same 
as  the  Ecthlipsis  in  respect  to  m.  For  it  is  formed  by  cutting  off 
a  vowel  or  a  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  word,  because  of  another 
vowel  or  diphthong  with  which  the  next  word  begins,  as 
Conticuer''  omnes  intentiqu'  era  tenebant.  Virg. 
The  Latins  for  this  reason  give  it  the  name  of  collisio.  But  the 
word  IvvotKoiipri  properly  signifies  coundio,  coming  from  «At/ipw, 
ungo.  So  that  the  metaphor  seems  to  be  taken  from  fat  or  unctuous 
things,  the  last  layer  of  which  makes  the  other  disappear. 

III.  Directions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  those  two  figures^ 
Ecthlipsis  and  Synalœpha. 

■  These  two  figures  are  smoother,  when  the  vowel  subsequent  to 
that  which  was  cut  off,  happens  to  be  long,  than  when  it  is  short  : 
as  appears  from  this  verse  of  Catullus, 

Troja,  nefas,  commune  sepulchvvmx  Europae,  Asicegue. 
This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  voice,  which  having  thus  lost  a 
syllable  at  the  end  of  a  word,  ought  in  return  to  be  sustained  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next,  to  prevent  too  great  a  bending  and 
precipitancy  in  the  cadence.  And  it  is  observable  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  Ecthlipsis,  that  Virgil  generally  makes  it  fall  on  a 
syllable  long  by  position  ;  as 

Po5/quam  introgressi,  Sf  coram  data  copiajandi. 

Ilium  expirantem  transfixo  pectorejiammas.  And  the  likO; 
The  synalœpha  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  have  a  particular 
smoothness,  when  the  following  word  begins  with  the  vowel 
that  was  cut  off  at  the  end  of  the  precedent,  because  then  it  doe* 
not  depart  so  much  from  the  natural  sound  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  in  those  words  ;  the  remaining  vowel  having  nearly 
its  own  value,  and  that  of  the  vowel  suppressed  in  the  foregoing 
word,  as 

Ille 
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Ille  ego  çtii  quondam  gracili  modulatus  avena.  Virg. 

trt;o  omiiii  lutégo  solvit  se  1  eucria  iuctu.  Id. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  always  take  care  that  the  pronunciation 
arisinjj;  fro  a  thu.>e  figures  be  not  too  liarsh,  or  disagreeable  to  the 
ear,  which  is  the  juclge  of  tliesc  matters.  Nor  should  they  be  too 
often  repeated,  especially  in  elegiac  verse,  which  rcquireth  a  par- 
ticular softness  ;  whereas  in  heroics  they  may  sometinus  occasion 
a  more  extraordinary  gravity,  according  to  particular  occasions;  as 
in  iJiis  verse  of  Virgil  : 

Fhillidn  a  mo  ante  alias. 
Which  he  has  designedly  strewed  with  soft  figures,  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  subject.     As  on  the  contrary  he  intended  to  repre- 
sent something  hideous,  when  he  described  Polyphemus, 

Moastrum  horreudum,  informe^  ingens,  &:c. 
Again  : 

Tela  inter  media,  aigue  horr entes  3'Iartc  Latinos. 
Except  in  such  cases,  these  figures  should  not  be  seen  above  twice 
in  the  same  verse.     Nor  should   they  readily  be  put  in  the  begîa- 
cing  of  a  verse,  though  Virgil  has  sometimes  done  it  with  elegance, 
as  when  he  says  : 

Si  ad  viiulam  species  ;  nihil  est  quod  pocula  laudes. 
These  figures  are  also  harsh  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  foot, 
as  in  Juvenal. 

Lortpedem  rectus  derideat,  jEthioT^em  albus. 
Though  we  meet  with  them  in  Virgil  ; 

Frigida  Daphni  boves  adjlumina  :  nulla  n^que  amnem* 
And  even  in  the  middle  of  a  pentameter,  as  in  Propertius, 

Herculis,  Antceiqne,  Hesperidumque  comes. 
We  may  likewise  observe  that  they  are  not  the  most  graceful  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  foot  in  heroic  verse,  as  in  this  of  Catullus. 

Dijfficile  est  longum  suùito  depo7iere  amoretn. 
Though  there  are  several  instances  of  them  in  Virgil,  who  seems 
even  to  have  affected  them  on  some  occasions,  as 

Jutnrnamque  parntj'ratiis  dimitfere  ab  armis. 
Where  he  might  have  said,  dimitterefratris  ab  armis. 
Again, 

■  jindit  se  sanguine  ab  una 
Where  he  might  have  said,  se  satiguine Jindit  ab  tmo. 

Thus  in  the  4th  Georg.  he  expresseth  Orpheus's  concern  in  Ihi» 
beautiful  verse  : 

Ille  cava  solans  œgrum  testudine  amorem. 
Now  these  figures  produce  very  near  the  same  efiect  in  the  last 
âactyl  of  the  pentameter,  if  they  are  used  with  great  discretion,  as 
Quadrijugo  cernes  scepe  residere  equo. 
The  ecthlipsis  and  synalcepha  are  also  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a 
verse,  whose  last  syllable  is  cut  off  by  the  first  word  of  the  next 
verse,  which  begins  with  another  vowel  ;  as 

Attt  dulcis  musti  Vulcano  decoqvit  kumorem, 

Autjoliis  undam  Virg. 

Omnia  Mercurio  similis,  vocemquCf  co/orcwque, 

Et  crinesUavoS'        ■'  "Virg. 

Et 
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Et  magnos  membrorum  artus,  magna  ossa,  lacertosque 

Exuit- Idem. 

Which  led  some  into  a  mistake  that  an  hexameter  might  some- 
times end  with  a  dactyl.  But  this  opinion  we  shall  refute  more 
amply,  chap.  4.  n.  5. 

IV.  The  Synalœpha  omitted. 

The  synalœpha  is  sometimes  omitted  either  regularly,  or  by 
licence.  Regularly,  as  in  o,  heu,  ah,  pro,  vœ,  vah,  hei,  and  the' 
like  interjections,  which  sustain  the  voice,  and  retard  the  pro- 
nunciation, because  of  the  passion  they  express,  which  vents 
itself  outwardly,  and  thereby  hinders  those  words  from  being  cut 
off.    As 

0  pater  :  6  hominum,  divmiqiie  eeterna  potestas.  Virg. 

Heu  ubi  pacta Jides,  ubi  qucejurare  sotebas.  Ovid. 

Ah  ego  ne  possim  tanta  videre  mala  ?  Tibul. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  ï5,  since  we  find  in  Ovid, 

Et  bis  ÏÔ  Arethusa,  ï5  Arethusa  vocavit. 
The  synalœpha  is    omitted   by  licence  :    first  when    it   is  cori» 
sidered  as  a  consonant,  as  the  French  do  with  their  aspirated  H, 
saying  not  l'honte,  but  la  honte, 

Posthabitâ  coluisse  Sarao  :  hîc  illius  arma.     Virg. 
Whence,  I  think,   we  might    infer  that  the  H  may  sometimes 
produce  a  position  in  verse  ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  prove  it,  th^ 
authorities  that  are   brought    on    that    account,    being   generally 
joined  with  a  caesura,  as  when  Virgil  says  : 

Ille  latus  niveum.  moUi  fultus  hyacintho. 
Secondly  the  synalœpha  is  omitted  without  any  other  reason  than 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  poet,  who  takes  this  liberty  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  as 

Et  SUCCU.S  pecori  et  lac  suhducitur  agnis.     Virg. 
We  meet  likewise  with  examples  of  this  figure  both  before  H  and 
before  another  vowel  in  the  same  verse. 

Stant  Sfjicniperi  &  castane£  hirsutcc.     Virg. 

Clamassent,  Sç  littus  Hïlâ,  Hïlâ  omne  sonaret.  Id. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  this  figure  oi^ght  to  be  very  rarely  used, 
because  it  produceth  what  we  call  an  hiatus  in  verse,  which  we 
should  endeavour  to  avoid  ;  especially  when  the  syllable  is  short, 
though  there  are  instances  of  some  in  Virgil,  as  Hilà  in  the  fourth 
foot  of  the  above-mentioned  verse.     Again, 

Et  vera  incessu  patuit  Deâ.     Ille  ubi  matrem,  &c. 
Where  the  poet  thought  he  might  stop  at  Dea^  because  the  sense 
ends  there;  and  then  begins  anoth^.T  sentence. 

The  long  vowel,  or  the  diphthong  that  is  not  cut  off  by  syna- 
lœpha, becomes  common  in  verse.  Therefore  it  is  short  by  posi- 
tion, that  is  because  of  the  next  vowel,  in  these  here  : 

Nomen  8f  arma  locum  servant  :  te  amice,  nequivi.  Virg. 

Credimus  ?  an  qui  amant  ipsi  sibi  somniajingunt  ?  Id. 

Te  Coridon  o  jC  lexi  i  Trahit  sua  guertigue  voluntas.  Id. 

Implermt  montes  ;  £»unt  ModopeigS"  arces,  la. 

On 
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On  the  contrary  it  is  long  in  these. 

Laineiitis  ^envjuqiie  $)•  fœmineô  vhdniit.  Id. 

Aide  tibi  Eoae  Atlantidcs  abscunddntur.  Id. 
There  are  even  instances  of  its    being   long   and  short  in  the 
same  verse,  as 

Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam.  Id.  1.  Georg. 
And  in  the  same  book, 

Glaucô  c^  Pânôpeae"  Se  Inoo  Mclicertœ. 
For  o  in  Glanco,  not  being  cut   olF,  remaineth  long  :  and  œ  in  Pa" 
nopecB  (the  first  and  second  of  which  are  short)  not  being  cut  oft' is 
made  short  by  position. 

But  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  most  antient  authors  did  not 
allow  themselves  this  liberty,  but  generally  put  a  d  to  remove  this 
hiatus,  as  in  the  following  verse  of  Ennius  quoted  by  Tullv, 

Nam  videbar  somniare  med'  ego  esse  murtuum. 
Where  to  make  it  a  complete  trochaic,  we  must  necessarily  read 
it  with  this  d.     And   there  is  something  like  it  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, where,  to  avoid  the  same  kind  of  gaping,  they  frequently 
insert  a  ^,  as  a-t-iljait,jera-t-il,  &c. 

V.  Of  the  Contraction  of  Syllables,  which  includes  the 
Synthesis  and  the  Synecphonesis. 

We  have  just  now  shewn  in  what  manner  syllables  are  cut  oft" 
by  synalcepha,  w  hen  they  meet  together,  one  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  another.  But  as  this  meeting 
may  likewise  happen  in  the  middle  of  the  same  word,  we  are 
oftentimes  obliged  to  contract  them  into  one  syllable.  And  this 
is  what  some  grammarians  have  called  episynalœplia,  as  much  as 
to  say,  a  second  species  of  synalœpha  ;  others  synesis,  from  the  verb 
î^âva;  subside  :  others  siptceresis,  from  the  verb  avvxi^îw,  tinà  com- 
piector,  in  unum  contraho  :  and  others  synecphonesis,  from  the  verb 
sxiputeu,  pronuncio,  effero.  Though  some  make  this  distinction 
between  synœresis  and  synecphonesis,  that  in  the  former  the  two 
vowels  remain  entire,  and  are  only  united  in  a  diphthong  ;  whereas  in 
the  latter,  one  of  the  two  is  cut  off  and  entirely  lost  in  pronouncing; 
as  ahearia  of  four  syllables,  ariete  of  three  ;  omnia  of  two.  But 
since  it  is  very  difficult,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  treatise  of 
Letters,  to  determine  on  many  occasions,  whether  in  this  con- 
traction of  syllables  they  formed  a  diphthong  or  not;  and  besides 
this  diversity  of  names  and  figures  is  puzzling  to  the  learner  :  we 
have  therefore  comprehended  all  these  figures  under  the  word 
contraction  of  syllables,  after  lhe  example  of  Quintilian,  who  in- 
cludes them  ail  under  the  word  Complexio  :  for  which  reason 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  title  the  words  Synthesis  and 
Sykecphonesis,  leaving  it  to  every  body's  option  to  apply  which 
of  these  terms  he  pleases,  and  to  what  passages  he  pleases,  if  thereby 
he  tliinks  he  shall  render  himself  better  understood. 

Now  this  contraction  is  particularly  formed  by  drawing  E  or  I 
into  one  syllable  with  th©  following  vowel. 
ftO  B  and 
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E  and  A  ;  antehac,  eadem,  dissyllables  ;  anfeambulo,  usqueadeo 
alvearia,  of  four  syllables. 

Sen,  lento  fiierint  alvearia  vimine  texta.     Virg. 
Anteambulones  8ç  togatulos  inter.     Mart. 
Two  ee,  deest  of  one  syllable  ;    dee)  it,  deerant,  deessem,  deero, 
prehendo,  of  two. 

E  and  1  ;  dein,  dehinc  of  one  syllable  ;  deinceps,  dcinde,  proindCf 
terei,  aureis,  anteit,  of  two  syllables  ;  aiiteire  of  three  syllables. 

E  and  O  ;  eodem,  alveo,  seursum,  deonum,  of  two  syllables  ; 
graveoleiis,  of  three. 

E  and  U  ;  cum,  meus,  monosyllables  in  comic  writers  ;  and 
such  like. 

In  like  manner  is  formed  the  contraction  of  I  and  A  ;  omnia  of 
two  syllables  ;  vindemiator,  semianimis,  of  four. 
Of  I  and  E  ;  semiermis  of  three  syllables. 

Of  two  ii  ;  Dii,  diis,  ii,  of  oue  syllable  ;  iidem,  usdem,  of  two  ; 
denarius  of  three. 

Of  I  and  0  ;  semihomo  of  three  syllables. 

Of  i  and  u  ;  huic,  cui,  in  one  syllable  ;  semiustus,  denarium,  pro- 
montorium,  of  four. 

Examples  of  all  these  may  be  easily  found  among  the  poets; 
for  which  reason  1  shall  be  satisfied  with  giving  only  a  ïesv. 
Atria,  dependent  lychni  laquearibus  âureîs.  Virg. 
Bis  pat  rice  cecidere  manus,  quin  protinus  omnia.     Id. 
Assuetce  ripis  vulucres  Sçfliimiiiis  âlveô.     Id. 
Seu  lento Juerint  âlveârïâ  vimine  texta.     Id. 
Prœcipue  sanus,  nisi  cum  pîtuïtâ  molesta  est.     Hor. 
And   this  figure  is  particularly  applied  to  nouns  in  eus  and  their 
genitive  in   ei,  as   Mnestens,   Orpheus.   Pantheus,   dissyllables  ;  as 
also   Mnestei,   Thesei,  dissyllables  ;     Uli/ssei,  Achillet,  trissyllables. 
Likewise   in    the  vocative,    Pantheu,   a  dissyllable,  and  others  of 
the  same  sort. 

But  we  are  further  to  observe,  that  u  being  of  its  nature  a 
liquid  vowel  after  s,  as  well  as  after  y  and  g,  according  to  what 
we  have  observed  in  the  treatise  of  Letters,  it  slides  away  and  is 
dropped  in  suadeo,  suesco,  and  snavis,  with  their  derivatives,  as 
suadu,  suade,  suasit,  suasor,  suave,  suetus,  dissyllables  ;  suadela,  sua- 
vibus,  tris^yllables,  and  the  like  ;  without  there  being  any  necessity 
to  call  this  a  licence  ;  for  if  at  any  time  it  occurs  otherwise,  this  is 
rather  by  licence,  being  contrary  to  the  nature  of  this  u,  which  is 
a  liquid  vowel  in  those  words,  as  well  as  in  qua,  and  the  like. 

Turn  celerare fugam  patriaque  excedere  suadet.     Virg. 
■   Suadet  enim  vesanafames,  manditque,  trahitque.     Virg. 
Et  metus  Sç  malesuada.  fames,  8f  turpis  egedas.     Id. 
Suetus  hiat  tantiim,  ceu  puUus  Jiirundims  ad  quern.     Juv. 
•  Suave  locus  v  ci  resonat  conclusus  inanes.     Hor. 
Turn  casia  atque  aliis  intexens  suavibus  herbis.     Virg. 
NesQiaque  humanis  precious  man^uescere  corda.     Id. 
-^- — —  Adeo  in  teneris  consuescere  multum  est.     Id. 
Is  on  insueta  graves  tentabunt  pabulajcetas.     Id, 
Arcadas  insuetos  acies  inferre  pédestre^.    Id. 

Candidus 
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Candidas  insuctum  miralur  limen  Olijmpi.     Id. 

Nee  tibi  tarn  prudcns  quisquam  perguadeat  nutor.     Id. 

At  patiens  operum,  parvoque  assaetajuventus.     Id. 

ANNOTATION. 

Sometimes  a  Synalœpha  meets  with  a  Synasresis,  as 
Uno  eodemque  tidit  partu,  paribûsque  revinxit 

Serpentum  spiris." ^ifg- 

M-here  we  see  a  Synalœpha  of  the  o,  which  is  cut  of  in  tmo  ;  and 
then  a  sjjnccresis  in  eodem,  which  is  a  dissyllable  ;  so  that  we  must 
scan  the  verse  thus, 

[/«'  odemqiie  tulit,  &c.  in  like  manner, 
Uno  eodemque  igui,  nostra  sic  Daphnis  amore.     Virg. 
Una  eàdemque  via  sangmsque,  animusque  sequuntur.     Id. 

VI.    Of  DlJKKESIS. 

DiiERESis  is  contrary  to  the  preceding  figure,  and  is  pro" 
perly  when  two  syllables  are  made  of  one,  as  aula'i  for  aulas* 
vital  for  vitee,  dissoHienda  for  dissolvenda  in  Tibullu§. 

VII.  Of  Systole  and  Diastole. 

Systole  is  the  shortening  of  a  long  syllable,  and  derives  its 
name  from  avrî><>.eiv,  contrahere.  Quintilian  gives  the  following 
example  hereof  in  his-first  book,  chap.  5. 

Unius  ob  noxam  Sç  Jiirias,  &c. 
Which  perhaps  sheweth  that  in  his  time  the  second  of  unius  was 
generally  long,  though  now  we   look  upon   it  as  common  ;   and 
Catullus,  who  lived  before  Virgil,  made  it  also  short. 

Runtorésque  seniim  severiorum 

Omnes  unius  œstimemus  assis.  Carm.  5. 
Others  for  an  example  of  Systole  give  stetenint,  and  the  like 
preterites,  when  we  find  them  short  in  the  penultima.  But  we 
have  shewn,  when  treating  of  Quantity,  rule  15.  p.  314.  that 
heretofore  this  syllable  was  common.  So  that  we  shall  find  but 
very  few  examples  of  this  licence  in  pure  authors.  And  in  regard 
to  the  others,  as  in  the  following  verse  attributed  to  TertuUian, 
where  we  find  the  first  short  in  Ecclesia, 

Sin  <fy  Apostolico  decurrit  ecclesia  verba  ; 
we  have  more  than  once  observed  that  the  writers  of  the  latter  ages 
can  be  no  authority. 

Diastole,  on  the  contrary,  is  when  we  lengthen  a  syllabic 
short  by  nature.  This  figure  takes  its  name  from  SiarÉ^Xt*»,  didu- 
certf  distendere  ;  and  perhaps  occurs  more  frequently  than  the 
other;  because  it  seems  less  exceptionable  to  add  than  to  take 
away  from  a  syllable.  Though  to  tell  the  truth,  those  licences 
were  seldom  permitted  except  in  proper  names,  or  extraordinary 
words,  as  Asiacus,  Priamides,  &c. 

Atque  hie  Prïamidera  laniatum  corpore  toto.    Virg. 

Mt  quds  Prîamides  in  aquosce  vallibus  Idee.    Ovid. 

Ecquid  ibi  Âsïacus  casnras  aspicit  arces  ?    Id. 
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For  with  regard  to  the  other  examples  which  Ricciolius  pro- 
lîuceth  in  his  book,  intitled  Prosodia  Bononiensis,  there  is  very 
little  stress  to  be  laid  upon  them,  since  they  are  either  corrupted 
or  misunderstood,  or  taken  from  inaccurate  writers  whose  exam- 
ple is  no  rule  to  us.  As  when  he  says  that  it  is  by  this  licence 
recido  taken  from  cado  hath  the  first  syllable  long,  and  in  his  table 
he  refers  to  this  verse  of  Horace, 

l^ansverso  calamo  signum  :  ambitiosa  rtcidet 

Ornamenta.  In  Arte. 
"Where  it  is  obvious  that  recidet  hath  the  former  short  by  na- 
ture ;  besides  that  it  comes  from  cœdo,  and  not  from  cado,  having 
the  second  long,  and  being  put  for  amputabit,  he  •uiiil  cut  off. 
When  he  says  the  same  thing  of  quatuor  ;  whereas  this  word  is 
so  far  long  by  nature,  that  neither  Horace  nor  Virgil  ever  used 
it  otherwise.  Also  when  he  mentions  malitia,  as  having  the  first 
Jong,  and  strives  to  prove  it  by  a  pentameter,  out  of  Ovid,  where 
all  the  editions  that  ever  I  saw  have  militiam,  and  where  indeed  it 
is  nonsense  to  read  malitioy  as  the  entire  distich  will  demonstrate, 

Tempora  Jure  colunt  Lati^ejecunda  parentes  : 
Quarum  rnilitiam  votaque  partus  habet.     Fast.  3. 
Quintilian  likewise  mentions  Italiamy  as  an  example  of  this  figure, 
when  Virgil  says, 

\\.SL\i2i.mfato  prnfugîis,  &c. 
Which  is  not  perhaps  exempt  from  difficulty,  since  Catullus,  who 
was  prior  to  Virgil,  made  the  first  long  in  Italus. 

Jam  turn  cum  ausus  es  unus  Italorum.  Carm.  1. 
So  that  there  is  reason   to   doubt   whether  it  be  not  as  much  a 
licence  in  Virgil  to  make  the  first  short  in  Italus,  as  to  lengthen  it 
in  Italia. 

VIII.  Of  the  Caution  with  which  we  ought  to  make  me 
of  those  Licences. 

But  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  use 
those  figures  and  licences  on  every  occasion,  especially  now  that  the 
Latin  is  no  longer  a  living  language.  In  licentia  magis  inventts 
qiiàm  inveniendis  utimur,  says  Servi  us.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  antients  were  very  cautious  in  this  respect,  since  Ovid,  writing 
to  T'titicanus,  makes  an  apology  for  not  having  said  any  thing  iar 
his  praise,  because  the  word  Tuticanus,  which  hath  the  second, 
short  between  two  long,  cannot  have  a  place  in  verse. 
Quod  minus  in  nostris  panaris^  amice  !  libellis, 

Nominis  ejfficitur  conditione  tui. 
Lex  pedis  officio.,  fortunaque  nominis  ohstaty 

Quaqne  meos  adeas  est  via  nulla  mados. 
Nam  pudet  in  geminos  ita  nomen  scindere  versus, 

Desinat  ut  prior  hoc,  incipiatque  minor  ; 
Et  ptideat  si  te  qua  syllaba  parte  moretur, 
Arctius  appellem,  Tuiicamwiqiie  vocem. 
Nee  potes  in  versum  Ttdicani  more  venire. 
Fiat  ut  è  iongâ  syllaba  prima  brevis  t  ■*' 

Att- 
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yiut  lit  ducatur,  quœ  nunc  correptius  exit. 
Et  sit  porrecta  Lmga  sccunda  mora. 

His  ego  si  vit/is  ausim  corrun'pere  nomen. 

liiaear,  Sç  merito  pectus  habere  neger.     Lib.  4.  de  Pont. 

Eleg.  12. 
I  thought  it  right  to  give  this  whole  passage  at  length,  in  order 
to  prove  that  even  in  proper  names,  where  Servius  pretends  we 
may  do  wliat  we  Hst,  they  were  so  cautious  as  to  admit  nothing 
that  might  offend  the  ear,  which  is  the  judge  of  these  as  well  as  all 
other  words. 

And  this  appears  further  from  Martial,  who  makes  an  excuse' 
for  not  having  inserted  the  name  Earinus  in  verse,  because  it  con- 
sists of  four  short. 

Nomen  nobile,  molle,  delicatum, 

Versu  dicere  non  rndi  volebam  ; 

Sed  tu  syllaba  contumax!  répugnas  : 

Dicutit  'Eûçivov,  tamcji  i'oëice, 

Sed  Gro'ci,  quihus  est  nihil  negatum. 

Et  quos'^Açs<i," A^m,  dccet  sonare  : 

Nobis  non  Licet  esse  tarn  disertis. 

Qui  musas  colinius  sever ior es.  lib.  9.  Epigram  12. 
Whereby  he  shews  the  difficulty  of  Latin  poetry  beyond  the 
Greek,  because  Homer,  in  the  titth  Iliad,  has  made  the  first  of  this 
word  'Açsç  both  long  and  short  in  the  same  verse.  The  same  he 
has  also  done  by  àvwf,  Theocritus  by  x«Xoî,  and  others  in  the  like 
manner. 


Chapter   IV. 
Of  the  chief  Species  of  Verse. 

And  first, 

Of  Hexameters,  and  such  as  are  relative  thereto. 

LATIN  verses  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  spe- 
cies, VIZ. 

Hexameters,  and  such  as  are  relative  thereto,  as  the  Pentameter, 
which  is  generally  joined  with  it,  or  makes  part  thereof;  as  the 
Archilochian,  and  others  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Iambics,  which  are  of  three  sorts  of  measure,  namely  Dimeter, 
that  have  four  feet  ;  Trimeter  that  have  six  feet;  and  Tetrameter, 
that  have  eight  feet  ;  not  to  mention  those  which  are  either  defec- 
tive or  redundant. 

Lyrics,  the  name  we  may  give  in  general  to  all  such  as  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  two  first  species,  because  the  most  elegant  are 
used  in  writing  odes,  as  Asclepiads,  Sapphics,  and  others. 

I.  OJ  Hexameter  Verse. 
Hexameter  verse  is  so  denominated  from  the  word  ?|,  sex,  and 
(^h^ov,  mensura,  because  it  consists  of  six  feet,  the  first  four  of  which 

'         '      .  >^ay 


ï 
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may  be  indiscriminately,  either  Spondees  or  Dactyls  ;  the  fifth  must 
be  a  dactyl,  and  the  sixth  necessarily  a  Spondee. 

1  I      2       I      3       I        4         \     ^    j     ^ 

Jb  J^ve  principi-um  MU-sce,  Jovis  omnia  plena. 
The  intermixing  of  Spondees  and  Dactyls  contributes  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  this  verse. 

1         I       2     I         3        ]   4     I    _5     1       6 
Ilk  êtï-am  ê.vtm-cto  mise-ratus  Cœsàre  Romam, 

1  I       2    I       3      !    4      I    5       I    6 

Cum  caput  dbscû-râ  nïù-dûm  fër-rûgïnë  tè.vit^ 
1     1       2        I       3        I    4    I    5       I      6 
Impm-que  (Etër-nâm  timû-ërùnt  sœcïdâ  nociëm.  Id. 
1  Georg. 
Otherwise   those  which  have  most  Dactyls,  are  generally  more 
agreeable  than  those  which  have  most  Spondees  :  as 

Dïscite  jûstiti-dju  monï-ti,  et  nçn  tëmnerè  divôs. 

Mn.  Virg.  6. 
But  the  great  art  is  in  making  use  of  Spondees  (which  are  slow;) 
and  of  Dactyls  (which  are  rapid)  according  as  they  are  best 
adapted  to  the  things  we  want  to  express.  Thus  Virgil  has  re- 
presented the  great  labour  of  blacksmiths  in  lifting  up  their  heavy 
hammers,  in  the  following  verse,  which  abounds  with  Spondees, 

lUi  Inter  sësë  magna  ^n  brachin  tollunt.     Georg.  4. 
and  the  gravity  of  an  old  man  in  the  following,  which  is  preparatory 
to  a  speech  of  king  Latinus, 

IjUi  st-dâtô  rëspôndït  corde  Latinus.     iEn.  12. 
and  the  slowness  of  Fabius,  whereby  he  saved  the  commonwealth, 
in  this  other  : 

Jjnûs  qin  nobis  cûnctcindô  restitnit  rem.     IEr\.  6. 
On  the  contrary  he  cxpresseth  the  rapid  motion  of  a  horse  by  the 
following  verse  abounding  with  Dactyls  : 

Quâdrupedânte putrëm  sonïtû  qnatït  ûngulâ  câmpûin,  JEn.  8. 
and  the  swift  flight  of  a  pigeon  by  the  following, 

■ M</x  aère  lapsa  quieto 

Râdït  ïtër  lîqiiïdûni,  ctlhës  ncqne  cômmovet  alâs.  Mn.  5. 
and  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  tempest  by  these,  where  he  has  put 
two  dactyls  in  the  beginning  : 

Qua  data  porta  ruunt,  Sf  terras  turbine  perjiant, 

Incûbiiëre  mari,  totîimque  à  stdibus  imii. 
and  by  this  other  ; 

j7itÔHÛëre  poli,  8ç  crebris  micat  ignibus  ccther.  ^n.  1, 
The  fifth  foot  of  this  verse  is  sometimes  a  Spondee,  and  then  it  is 
called  a  Spondaic  verse  ;  which,  to  makeup  for  the  slowness  of  two 
Spondees  at  the  close,  has  generally  the  fourth  foot  a  Dactyl  : 

Cara  deum  soboles,  magnum  Jovis  ïncrëi'ëntmn.  Eel.  4. 

Constitit,  atque  oculis  Phrygia  àguihia  circûnispëxït,  JE^n.  2.* 
And  this  verse  seems  more  agreeable,  when  it  concludes  thus 

with 
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with  a  word  of  four  syllables  ;   though  they  reckon  about  ten  or 
twelve  in  Virgil,  that  end  with  a  trissyllable,  such  as  these  : 

Pro  moUi  vio/a,  pro  purpurea  narcisso.  Eel.  .5. 

Slant  Sç  juniperi,  &ç  castaneœ  hirsutce.  Eel.  7. 
There  are  even  two  in  this  poet,  that  have  not  the  fourth  foot  a 
Dactyl  : 

Aut  levés  ocrens  lento  duciint  argento.     Mri.  7. 

Saxa  per  c'y  scopulos,  <Sc  depressas  convalles.    Georg.  3. 

II.  JVhether  an  Hexameter  Verse  may  sometimes  end 

with  a  Dactyl. 

Here  a  question  may  arise  whether  an  Hexameter  verse  may 
not  sometimes  have  the  sixth  foot  a  Dactyl,  as  the  fifth  may  be 
a  Spondee  :  but  it  is  certain  it  cannot,  though  some  authors  have 
believed  the  contrary.  And  the  reason  may  be  this,  at  least  if 
we  can  give  credit  to  Erythreus,  that  those  verse»  having  been 
heretofore  made  entirely  of  Spondees,  as  indeed  there  are  some  of 
that  sort  in  Ennius, 

OIU  respondit  Rex  Albaï-Longaï. 
they  have  ever  preserved  their  Spondee  at  the  latter  end  ;   just 
as  the  Iambic  having  consisted  at  first  entirely  of  Iambuses,  the  last 
foot  has  always  remained  an  Iambus. 

And  when  we  find  some  of  those  verses  that  seem  to  finish 
otherwise,  it  is  either  by  reason  of  a  Synaloepha,  the  end  of  the 
verse  being  considered  as  joined  to  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
according  to  what  we  have  observed  in  the  precedent  chapter,  or 
by  reason  of  a  Synœresis  or  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one, 
of  which  we  have  also  taken  notice  in  the  same  chapter,  n.  5.  as 
in  Virgil  : 

Inseritur  verb  exfcetn  nucis  arbutus  hôrrï-da 

Et  stériles  plat ani Georg.  2. 

Bis  patriœ  cecidere  maniis,  qiiin  protiniis  omnia,  ^n.  6. 
So  that  we  must  conclude  the  first  verse  at  horri,  and  keep  da  for 
the  next,  pronouncing  it  thus,  arbutus  hôrrï-d'  Et  sterile:  phtani^ 
&c.     And  as  to  the  third  verse,  we  must  make  omnia  a  dissyllable. 

III.  Division  of  Hexameters  into  Heroic  and  Satyric, 
and  Cautions  to  be  observed  in  order  to  render  them 
elegant.  .  .  > 

Hexameters  may  be  divided  into  Heroic,  which  ought  to  be 
grave  and  majestic;  and  Satyric,  which  may  be  more  neglected. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  we  may  "make  a  few  remarks  here  for 
rendering  them  elegant,  over  and  above  what  has  been  said  of  tlie 
intermixture  of  their  feet.- 

1.  These  verses,  except  the  Spondaic,  ought  not  to  conclude 
with  a  word  that  has  more  than  three  syllables,  except  it  be  a 
proper  name  ;  as 

Amphion  Dircœus  in  Actœo  Aracyntho.     Eel.  2. 
Hirtacidœ  ante  omnes  exit  locus  Hippocoontis.    Mn.  5. 

Quancm 
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Qiiariim  quœ Jorma  pulcherrima  Deiopeiam.     JEn.  1. 
Or  some  other  uncommon  word,  to  express  some  passion. 

Per  connubia  nostra.,  per  incœptos  Hymeiiœos.     M.W.  4. 
2.  Neither  ought  they  to  conclude  with  a  monos3'Ilable,  except 
Ht  be  the  word  est,  or  some  other  that  begins  with   a  vowel,  and 
forms  an   elision  of  the  precedent  word,  whereby  it  seems  to  be 
connected  and  incorporated  with  it. 

Semiputata  tibi  frondosa  vitis  in  ulmo  est.     Eel.  2. 

Qitem  circum  glomerati  hostes  hinc  comijitis  ntque  hinc.  ^n.  9. 

Una  dolo  divum  sij'œmina  vicia  duorum  est.     ^n.  4. 
Or    when  there  are  two  monosyllables  one  after  another,  which 
produce  nearly  the  same  effect  as  a  word  of  two  syllables  ; 

' Tims  Ô  regina  !  quid  optes 

Explorare  labor,  mihijussa  capesserejas  est.     Mx\,  1. 

Ne  qua  nieis  esto  dictis  mora  :  Jupiter  hac  stat.     ^n.  12. 
or  in  fine  there  be  some  particular  reason  which  shall  render  this 
uncommon  ending  more  graceful  ;  as  in  Virgil: 

Sternitiir,  exanimisque  tremens  procunibit  humi  bos.     iEn.  5. 

Vertitur  interea  ccelum  Sf  mit  oceano  nox.     M.x\.  2. 

Dat  latus,  insequitiir  cumido  prceruptiis  nqnœ  mons.     2En.  1. 

Prima  vel  autumni  subjrigora,  cam  rapidus  sol.     Georg.  2. 

Tuin  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  virum  quern 

Conspexere,  silent ^n.  1. 

And  several  others  in  the  same  poet,  but  most  of  which  have  their 
particular  grace  and  beauty,  as  when  he  says  again, 

Ipse  mit,  drntésque  Sabellicus  exacnit  sus.     Georg.  3. 
sœpe  exiguus  mus.     Georg.  1. 
In  regard  to  which,  Quintilian,  lib.  8.  c.  3.  observeth  ;  At  Virgilii 
miramiir  illud  ;  nam  Epithelon  exiguus  aptum  4'  proprium  ejfficity 
«^-  casus  singularis  magis  decuit,  S^-  clausula  ipsa  unius  syllabce  addit 
gratiam.     Imitatus  est  ifaque  Horatius, 

Farturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridicidus  mus.     In  Arte. 
But  Hoface  has  likewise  expressed  the  usual  avarice  of  mankind 
most  admirably  in  these  two  verses,  which  terminate  in  the  same 
monosyllable, 

Isne  tibi  melius  suadet,  qui  ut  remfocias,  rem 

Si possis  recté :  sinon  quocumque modo  rem  ?  Lib.  1.  Epist.  1. 
Except  on  such  particular  occasions,  it  is  certain  we  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  avoid  putting  monosyllables  at  the  end  of  hexameters, 
and  that  Erythreus  had  not  much  reason  for  blaming  the  judg- 
ment of  Servius  and  Quintilian  on  this  article  ;  since  excepting 
the  two  particular  cases  above  mentioned  of  the  elision  and  the  two 
monosyllables,  and  of  those  other  peculiar  beauties,  we  shall  find 
very  few  in  Virgil,  considering  the  length  of  his  work.  As  for 
the  enclhics  they  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  monosyllables, 
because  they  are  incorporated  with  the  word  to  which  they  join  ; 
for  which  reason  they  do  not  so  much  as  follow  the  rule  of  mono- 
syllables in  regard  to  quantity.  Whereto  we  may  add,  that  Ser- 
vius himself  excepts  the  names  of  animals,  as  mus,  sus,  &c.  So  that 
there  remains  but  very  few  of  those  which  Erythreus  has  thought  fit 
to  mark,  whereby  we  can  be  induced  to  believe  that  in  so  delicate  a 
Vol.  II.  C  c  point 
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point  as  cadence  he  had  a  more  exquisite  ear  than  either  Servius 
or  Quiiuilian,  who  without  all  manner  of  doubt  must  have  beea 
better  judges  than  we  of  their  native  language. 

3.  Flexameters  are  also,  generally  speaking,  somewliat  dis- 
pleasing, when  they  conclude  with  several  words  of  two  syllables, 
as  the  following  of  Tibullus. 

Semper  ut  inducnr  blandos  offert  mihi  vulttis.  Lib.  1.  Eleg.  6. 

4.  The  want  of  caesura  likewise  takes  oft"  a  great  part  of  their 
beauty  :  though  Virgil  made  one  without  a  cœsura  till  after  the 
fourth  foot,  the  better  to  express  the  transports  of  a  violent  passion 
by  those  broken  and  unconnected  feet. 

Per  conniibia  nostra,  per  incœptos  Hyynenœns.     iEn.  4. 
And   Horace  to  express  the  pains  and  trouble  he  had  inwriting 
verse  amidst  the  hurry  and  noise  of  the  town,  has  done  it  by  thii 
verse  without  a  caesura,  which  has  scarce  the  appearance  of  verse  ; 
Prater  cœtera,  Roincc  mène po'émata  censes 
Scribere possCt  inter  tot  curas,  totque  labores?     Ep.  2.  1.  2. 

5.  On  the  contrary  the  varying  of  the  caesura  gives  them  a  par- 
ticular grace,  as  we  have  already  observed,  c.  2.  n.  2.  And  espe- 
cially that  which  is  made  in  the  fifth  half  foot.  But  this  same  cae- 
sura is  remarkably  beautiful,  when  it  finishes  the  sense  ;  as 

Arma  virînnqiie  cano,  &'C.     I^jW.  1. 
especially  if  this  sense  includes  some  remarkable  sentence  ;  as 

Omnia  vincit  amor,  &  nos  cedamus  amori.     Eel.  10. 

Stat  sua  ciiique  dies  :  breve  &  irreparabile  tempus.  Mn.  10. 
Or  at  least,  when  the  verse  containing  two  distinct  sentences,  the 
caesura  includeth  one;  as  in  Virgil, 

Nos  patriajines,  4"  dalcia  linqidmus  arva.     Eel.  1. 

Fluminibus  salices,  crassisque  paludibiis  alni.     Georg.  2. 
The  caesura  is  also  beautiful,  when  it  is  formed  on  the  last  syllable 
of  a  word  relative  to  that  which  ends  the  verse  ;  as  in  the  same 
poet;  I 

Titi/re  tu  patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi, 

Silvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  avenâ.     Eel.  1. 

Nee  tarn  praesentes  alibi  cognoscere  divos.     Ibid. 

Julius  à  magno  démission  nomen  lulo.     Mn.  1. 

6.  But  we  must  take  care  that  this  same  cœsura  does  not  rhirae 
fully  with  the  end  of  the  verse,  that  is,  it  must  not  include  the 
vowel  that  precedes  the  last  syllable  :  which  are  called  Leonian 
verses,  from  Leonius,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris, 
who  brought  them  into  vogue  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  for  he  lived  till  the  year  1160.  And  yet  some  of  these 
are  to  be  found  even  among  the  antient  poets,  as 

Ora  citatorum  dextra  contorsit  equorum.    Virg. 

/  nunc,  4'  verbis  virtutem  illude  superbis.     Id. 

Si  Trojœfatis  aliquid  restare  putatis.     Ovid. 
But  these  rhimes  are  not  so  much  observed,  when  some  word  im- 
mediately follows  that  hinders  us  from  resting  upon  them  ;  as 

Turn  caput  orantis  nhquicquam,  Sç  mulia  parantis.     Virg. 

Ilium  iîidignanti  similenif  similémque  minanti.    Id. 

And 
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And  they  are  still  less  taken  notice  of,  where  there  is  an  elision 
with  them,  as, 

JEneamfundantem  arces,  S^  tecta  novantem.  l6. 

Curntia  velatarum  obvertimus  antennanun.     Id. 

Ad  fen-am  misère,  aut  ignibus  cegra  dedêre.     Id. 
by  reason  that  pronouncing  those  verses,  as  they  did,  with  an  eli- 
sion, they  did  not  sound  them  like  rhime  ;  Jimdant'  arces,  velatar' 
obvertimus  ;  miser*  aut  ignibus,  &c. 

IV.  Of  neglected  Hexameters. 

Excellence  of  those  of  Horace. 

Neglected  hexameters  are  such  as  Horace  made  use  of  in  his  Sa» 
tyres  and  Epistles,  which  we  undervalue  through  ignorance,  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  majesty  and  cadence  of  heroics,  like  those 
of  Virgil  :  not  knowing  that  Horace  wrote  so  on  purpose,  to 
render  his  versification  more  like  to  prose,  and  that  it  is  a  studied 
negligence,  which  he  has  varied  with  such  beauties,  and  such 
purity  of  stile,  as  to  be  no  less  deserving  of  admiration  in  its  way, 
than  the  gravity  of  Virgil.  This  is  what  he  has  declared  himself 
so  elegantly  in  the  following  lines,  Serm.  lib.  1.  sat.  4. 

Primum  ego  me  illorum  dcdeiini  guibus  esse  po'étas 

Excerpam  numéro.     Neque  enim  concludere  versum. 

JJixeris  esse  satis  :  neque  si  guis  scribnt  utt  nos 

Sermoni  propiora  ;  pûtes  hunc  esse  poet  am. 
But  this  simple,  and  in  appearance,  humble  manner,  is  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  imitation  :  and  they  who  prefer  Juvenal's 
satyres  to  those  of  Horace,  seem  to  have  but  a  very  indifferent  no- 
tion of  the  fine  taste  in  writing,  and  to  be  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  real  eloquence  and  declamation.  One  single  fable 
of  Horace's  has  more  beauties  than  the  most  elaborate  passages 
of  Juvenal.     As  in  the  3.  sat.  lib.  2. 

Absentis  ranee  pullis  vifuli  pede  pressis, 

Unus  ubi  effugity  matri  denarrat,  iit  ingens 

Bellua  cognatos  eliserit.     I/la  rogare 

Quantane  ?  num  tandem,  se  infians,  sic  magna fuisset  ? 

Major  dimidio.     Num  tanto?  ciirn  magis  atque 

Se  magis  iiijlaret  :  non  si  ie  ruperis,  im^uitf 

Par  eris.     Hcec  à  te  non  mitltum  abludit  imago. 
There  is  nothing  so  pretty  as  those  little  dialogues,  which  be 
inserts  in  his  discourse  without  inquam  or  inquit,  as  if  it  were  a 
comedy.     In  this  manner  he  writes  to  Maecenas,  lib.  1.  ep.  7. 

Non  quo  morepyris  vesci  Calaber  jubet  hospes, 

Tu  me  fecisti  locupletcm.     Vescere  sodes. 

Jam  satis  est.     At  tu  quantum  vis  tolle.     Bénigne. 

Non  invisa  Jeres  puer  is  munuscula  parvis. 

Tarn  teneor  dono,  quam  si  dimittar  onustus. 

XJt  libet  :  hcec  porcis  hodie  comedenda  relinques. 
But  the  most  admirable  of  all,  is  the  picture  he  every  where  draws 

C  c  2  of 
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of  the  humour,  passions,  and  follies  of  mankind,  not  even  spariog 
himself,  as  when  he  writes  to  his  steward,  lib.  1.  ep.  14. 
Itnre  ego  viventevi,  tii  dicis  in  urbe  beatum  : 
Ciii  placet  alteriuSf  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sors. 
Stultus  nterqiie  locum  immeritum  causatur  inique, 
In  culpa  est  animus  qui  se  7ion  effugit  unquam. 
See  also  his  description  of  a  miser,  lib.  2.  sat.  3.  beginning  with 
this  verse.  Pauper  Opimius,  &c.     And  the  story  of  Philip  and  Me- 
nas, lib.  1.  epist.  7.  which  is  far  beyond  all  that  we  can  say  of  it. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  indulged  this  short  digression  in  favour  of  a 
poet,  whose  excellence  in  hexameters  is  not  sufficiently  known  to 
a  great  many  ;  and  who  ought  to  be  read  constantly  in  schools,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue,  leaving  out  what- 
ever may  be  prejudicial  to  the  purity  of  morals. 

V.    Of  PeJitameter  Verse, 

A  pentameter  is  denominated  from  the  word  '7r£'v7£,  quinque,  because 
it  consists  of  five  feet,  of  which  the  two  first  may  be  either  spon- 
dees, or  dactyls;  the  third  always  a  spondee;  and  the  two  last, 
anapaests;  as 

1  |_    2     I   3      I  4  •         15 

Non  sôlét  Jfigêrii-ls  sûm-mâ  7i^cë-7-e  dies. 
Others  measure  it  by  leaving  a  caesura  after  the  two  first  feet,  then 
two  dactyls  and  another  syllable. 

1  I     2    I    I  3    1*1 

Non  sblét  tngëjiï-ts  summa  në-cerë  dï-ës. 
Now  because  this  middle  syllable  ought  to  make  part  of  a  spon- 
dee in  the  first  manner  of  measuring  the  verse,  some  have  question- 
ed whether  this  syllable  could  be  short  ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but 
it  may,  because  the  caesura  has  the  same  force  here  as  any  where 
else,  of  lengthening  a  syllable;  and  we  find  sufficient  authority  for 
it  among  the  aritients. 

'  Perspecta  est  igitur,  union  amicitia.  Catul. 
Lacteus,  <!y  mistus  obriguisse  liquor.  Tibul. 
Vinceris  aut  vincis,  hcsC  in  amore  rota  est.  Propert. 
Qui  dederit  primus  oscula,  victor  erit.  Ovid. 
Thessalicamque  adiit  hospes  AcTiillis  humum.  Id. 

VI.    Observations  for  making  elegant  Pentameters. 

In  order  to  make  this  verse  agreeable  and  elegant,  we  are  to 
observe, 

1.  That  there  be  a  caesura  after  the  second  foot.  Hence  this 
verse  is  intolerable,  which  happens  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  50th 
psalm  of  the  Vulgate  translation. 

hnponent  super  altare  tuum  vitulos. 

2.  That  the  caesura  be  not  followed  by  an  elision,  as  in  these 
irerses  of  Catullus. 

Trnja  viruyn,  Sç  virtutum  omnium  acerba  cinis.  Carm.  69. 
lUam  qffligit  odoret  ille  perit  podagra-  Carm.  72. 
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3.  That  the  most  graceful  pentameters  end  with  a  dissyllable, 
as  generally  in  Ovid. 

Mœniajinitimis  invidiosa  locis. 

Non  bene  ccelestes  impia  dexira  edit, 

Tempora  sijiierint  nuhila,  solus  eris. 
Sometimes  they  end  with  a  word  of  four  syllables,  as  in  th^ 
«ame  poet, 

Non  dtiris  lachrymns  vultibus  aspiciant. 
And  of  five,  as  in  the  same  also, 

Arguor  obscœni  doctor  adidterii. 
But  they  are  very  seldom  agreeable,  if  they  end  with  a  trissyllable, 
though  there  are  a  great  many  such  in  Tibullus,  as 

Sera  tameu  tticitis  pœna  venit  jjedibus. 
or  with  a  monosyllable,  as  in  Catullus, 

Aiitjacere,  hcec  à  te  dictuque,  fadaqiie  sunt, 
unless  there  is  an  elision  of  the  monosyllable,  because  it  is  then  no 
longer  considered  as  a  monosyllable,  according  to  what  we  have 
observed  in  regard  to  hexameters,  as 

Invi^s  (jcidis  littera  lecta  tua  est.  Ovid. 

4.  We  ought  also  to  avoid  perfect  rhioies,  such  as  this  in 
Ovid. 

Qucerebant  Jlavos  per  nemus  omnejavos. 
But  when  the  rhime  goes  no  farther  than   the  last  vowel,  so  far  19 
it  from  being  a  fault,  ihat  it  is  ratlier  a  great  elegance,  as 

Hue  ades  éf  nitidas  casside  S'llve  comas.  Ovid. 

Fidmineo  celer  es  dissipât  ore  canes.  Id. 

Jordanis  refugas  tn  caput  egit  aquas.  Buchan. 

VII.  Sij"  lesser  Verses  which  make  part  qfa?i  Hexameter. 

And  1.  Of  three  which  Jbrm  the  beginning. 

Of  the  verses  relative  to  an  hexameter,  there  are  three  which 
form  the  beginning  of  it. 

The  1.  is  called  versus  Archilochius,  because  of  its  author  Archi- 
lochus,  who  gave  his  name  to  several  sorts  of  verse  :  but  particu- 
larly to  this,  which  rs  composed  of  two  dactyls  and  a  caesura  ; 
whence  it  is  called  dactylica  penthemimeris  by  the  scholiast  of 
Aristophanes. 

1  I        <^  I 

r»       -         '  -      ^  I 

Pûlvïs  et  umbra  sû-mus.  Hor.  lib.  4.  Od.  7. 
The   2.  consists  of  three  dactyls  with  la  caesura,  and  is  called 
Alcmanius,  or  dactijlica  hephthemimeris.     To  which  we  may  refer 
these  half  verses  in  Virgil, 

I         \^      \    S  \ 

MUnérâ  Icetili-amqué  Dë-i.  Mn.  1. 
InJ'abricata  Jugœ  studio,  &c.  Mw.  4. 
The  3.  contains  the  first  four  feet  of  an  hexameter;  the  last  of 
which  is  always  a  dactyl. 
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1     I  2       I      3      I     4 

Lûimiïî-busqué pri-or  rcdi-it  *mg6r.  Boet. 

VIII.  Of  the  othf^r  three  lesser  Verses,  which  form  the 
end  of  an  Hexameter. 

The   first    contains  the  four  last  feet,  and  is  called  heroic,  or 
dactylic-tetrameter.     Horace  makes  use  of  it  in  three  odes. 
1         I  2       I      3       I  4 
OJor-tes  pe-jorûqué  pâèsï. 
The    second  is   formed    of  the    three  last,    the  first  of  which 
is  always  a  spondee.      And    it  is  called  Pherecratms,  from  Phe- 
recrates,   an  Athenian  poet,  who  was  the  "inventor  thereof,    and 
acquired  a  reputation  by  his  comedies.    Horace  makes  use  of  it 
in  seven  odes. 

]         I    2  I     3 

QuamrJs  Pdnfica  Pirms. 
But  instead  of   the  first  spondee,  Catullus  frequently  useth  a 
trochee,  as 

1     I        2      I     3 
P  rode  as  h  ova  uûptâ. 
And  Boetius  now  and  then  puts  an  anapaest,  as 
1        I         2        |3 
S  mill  surgit  âb  ortû. 
The  third  hath  only  the  two  last  feet  of  an  hexameter,  and  is 
called  Aaonic,  from  Adon,  son  of  a  king  of  Cyprus.     Boetius  has 
put  several  of  them  successively  in  his  first  book  de  Consol. 
Gaudia  pelle, 
Felle  timorem  ; 
SpemquefugatOf 
Nee  dolor  adsit, 
Nubila  mens  est, 
Vinctagiiefrenis, 
Hœc  ubi  regnant. 


Chapter  V. 
Of  Iambic  Verses. 

And  first, 

Of  the  different  Species  of  Iambics,  according  to  the  dif- 
Jerent  Feet  of 'which  they  are  composed. 

IAMBIC  verse  is  so  called,  because  of  the  foot  iambus  that  pre» 
dominates  therein. 

It  may  be  considered  either  according  to  the  difference  of  the 

feet  it  receives,  or  according  to   the  number  of  its  feet,  namely, 

■four,  six,  or  eight.     At  first  it  consisted   entirely  of  iambuses; 

some 
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S0YÏ1C  of  that  sort  are  still  remaining,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
pure  iambics  :  as  in  Catullus  the  praise  of  a  ship  : 
1|2      I         3    \é    \    5     \    6 
Phâsë-lûs  ll-lë  quëm  vïdJ-th  hô-sJntèSj 
1    I    2  I  3      \    4   \  5    l    6 

Attfïiîs  se  nâ-x>iûm  cëlër-rmûs,  &c.  Carm.  4. 
and  in  Horace,  the  iambics  which  he  has  joined  to  the  hexameters 
in  his  epodes,  od.  16. 

1    I    2    I       3  I    4     I  5      1  6 
SiiJs  et  Ipsa  Rd'ma  vl-rïbûs  rûlt. 
Afterwards,  as  well  to  remove  this  constraint,  as  to  render  the 
Terse  more  grave,  they  put  spondees  in  the  odd  places  ;  as 
1         I  2    I  3       I  4     I   5   I    (5 
Pars  sâ-nitâ-tls  vêl-lë  sâ-mrlfûlt.  Senec.  Hipp. 
Therefore  joining  the  spondee  and  iambus  together,  the  antients 
measured  them  by  third  epitrits,  as  St.  Austin  observeth.     Hence 
those  of  six  feet  were  called  trimeters,  as  being  composed  of  three 
epitrits   only  ;    and  those  of  four,  dimeters,  as  consisting  only  of 
two.     Which  seems  to  prove  that  the  odd  feet  were  also  obliged  to 
be  spondees,  and  the  even  ones  iambuses. 

But  in  process  of  time  they  took  more  liberty.     For 
1.  In  the  odd  places  they  put  indifferently  either  an  iambus  or 
a  spondee,  except  in  tragic  verses  in  the  fifth  foot,  where  Seneca 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  put   an  iambus,    because  two  iambuses 
successively  at  the  end  of  the  verse  render  it  less  majestic. 
1^       I  2    I    3    I    4     I    5       I   6 

Amor  tmë-rë  nè-minëm  vërûs pdtëst.     Sen.  IMed. 

Ô.  The  tribrac  having  the  same  time  as  an  iambus,  because  its 
two  short  syllables  are  equivalent  to  one  long  ;  it  has  been  put 
instead  thereof,  except  in  the  sixth  foot,  where  they  have  indis- 
pensably preserved  an  iambus. 

1        I  2       I  3      I  4       I  5     I    6 
Prô/nbë-rë  râtl.-dml-lâpëri-iûrûni  potest.  Sen.  Hipp. 
3.   The  dactyl  and  anapaest   having  also  the  same  time  as  the 
spondee,  they  have  been  put  instead  thereof,  wherever  they  can  be 
put,  that  is,  in  all  odd  places. 

I  \'2    \       3        I     4      I  5         I  6 

Qm  statu  it  àlïqmd,  pâr-ie  tnau-dtta  al-tërâ^ 

1       I  2     I        3  I  4     I       5  I     Ô 

JEquum  licet  stâtiië-rit,  hâudïèquûsjmt.  Sen.  Med. 

1    ^     I  2  I  3  I     4  I     5  I      6 

Dôr)iinà-r&  tûmi-dûs,  spt-riius  altcs  gërë  : 

1       I  2       I  3      I  4      I  5     I    6 
Sëquitur  sûpër-bôs  ûl-iôr  à  tèrgô  Dëûs.  Id.  Her.  Fur. 

4.  The 
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■  4.  Tlie  comic  poets  have  gone  -further,  and,  satisfied  with  end- 
ing the  verse  with  an  iambus,  the}'  have  inserted  every  where  else 
those  feet  whicli  are  allowed  to  he  put  in  odd  places  ;  namely 
the  Iambus,  the  Tribrac,  the  Spondee,  the  Dactyl,  and  the 
Anapaest. 

lia       I      3      I     4      15     I   6 
Vtrtu-te  amhi-reôpor-tet  ndnfâ'vitô-inbiis. 
1  I     2     I   3  I    4^     ■  I  5      I  6 

Sat  Jiubet  Jâvlto-rûm  sêm-pïn'  qui  rèct^  jdàt: 

1      I       2         I  3  I  4         |5       I   G 

Homo  sum,  lifimâ-nl nViil  à  me  âli-ènui'/i  pûtd.  Ter. 

Almost  all  Phœdrus's  fables  are  written  in  this  sort  of  verse. 

1        I    2  I  3  I   4  ]  5  I  6 

'    Amt-tlt  men- topropn-Um  qui ali-eymmap-pttit.  1. 1  .f.4. 
1      I  2      13  I  4  I  5     I  6 

FdcJt  pareil- tes  bom-tcîs,  non  hécës-sïtàs.  1.  1.  f.  13. 
1        I  '3     I    3  I       4     I  5    I  6 

Indps  pôtën-tëm  dûm  tûU  uni-tàrï pent.  1.  1.  f.  23. 

1       |2        |3|4      ~\5      \     6 
SUcces-suswi-prbbd-rum  plu-res  al-lïcit.  1.  2.  f.  3. 

II.  Of  a  Scazon  or  Claudicant  lambic. 

Another  difference  in  the  feet  of  an  iambic  hath  produced  a 
kind  of  verse  called  Scazon,  from  the  word  o-xâ^wy,  lame  ;  because 
having  begun  with  spondees  in  the  odd  places,  aqd  with  iambuses 
in  the  even,  they  change  J;he  cadence  of  the  verse,  which  parti- 
cularly depends  on  the  two  last  feet,  taking  for  the  fifth  indis- 
pensably an  iambus,  and  for  the  sixth  a  spondee. 

1       I         2  1 .3        I  4        I    5  \     6 

Nlmi-rum  "idem  om-nes  faUunur,  neque  est  quisquam. 

.1  I     2    I     3     I  4     I  5        16 

Quern  7wn  in  âlï-qua  rë  "cidë-ré  Suf-JënUm 

1        1    2     I  3  I   4    1  5         I    6 

Pdssls.  Sims  cuJque  ât-tr1.bU-tûs  est  error. 
1|2|3        |4|5|         6 
Sëd  non  ridë-mus  man-ficœ  quod  In  tërgo  est.  Catul. 

III.  Of  Iambics  according  to  the  Number  of  their  Feet. 

Of  these  there  are  three  sorts  ;    of  four  feet,  called  Dimeters, 

because  the  Greeks  used  to  measure  them  two  feet  to  two  feet, 

for  the  reason  above  given  ;  of  six  feet,  called  Trimeters  ;   and 

of  eight  feet,  called  Tetrameters.  .  ^ 

^  I.  Of 
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1.  Of  Dimeters^  or  Four  Feet. 

Most  of  the  hymns  of  the  Latin  Church  are  in  this  sort  of  verse. 
But  when  the  quantity  is  not  observed,  as  in  that  of  the  Ascension, 
so  beautiful  in  regard  to  the  sentiments  : 
1     M       1  3        I  4 

Jësû  nostra  rëdèm-tïo, 

Amor  t^'  desideriuvi,  &c. 
it  is  a  certain  proof  that  they  are  falsely  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose, 
who  had  a  very  good  knack  at  writing  these  verses,  and  generally 
ended  them  with  a  trissyllable,  which  is  their  best  cadence,  as 
1     I    2    I  3       I    4 

Jësû  cbrô-Jià  vlr-ginûtn, 

Quern  mater  ilia  concipif, 

Quœ  sola  virgo  parturit  ! 

HcEC  vota  cleme?is  accipe. 
The  antients  seldom  or  ever  used  this  sort  of  verse  by  itself,  but 
they  generally  joined  it  to  trimeters,  or  hexameters. 

2.  Of  Trimeters,  or  Iambics  of  Si.v  Feet. 
These  are  the  most  agreeable  Iambics,  being  the  verse  in  which 
tragedies  are  writtt-n.     ^I'hpy  are  most  graceful,  when  they  termi- 
nate with  a  word  of  two  syllables, 

1         j     2       I     3      I  4       I    5        I  6 
QulcUm  que  rè-gndfï-dît,  et  magna  pôtèns 
Dominatiir  auld^  nee  levés  metuit  Deos, 
AnimumqMt  rebus  credulum  lœtis  dedit.  Sen. 

or    with    a    trissyllable,   beginning  with  a  vowel,    that  makes  aii 
elision  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  precedent  word. 

Juvenile  vitium  est  regere  non  posse  impetiim.  Sen. 
Generally  speaking,  there  ought  to  be  a  caesura  after  the  two  first 
feet  ;  yet  there  is  sometimes  a  peculiar  beauty  in  sentences  that 
have  not  the  caesura  till  after  the  third  foot. 

Qtii  ninU  potest  sperare,  despeiet  nihil.  Sen.  Med. 

Qm  non  vetat  peccare,  cum  posstt,  jubet.  Sen.  Troad. 

Minimum  decet  licere  ctti  multum  licet.  Sen.  Ibid. 

Quod  non  potest  vult  posse  qui  nimium  potest.  Sen.  Hipp. 

Curœ  levés  loquuntur,  ingénies  siiipent.  Sen.  Hipp. 
But  it  is  likewise  to  be  observed  that  in  all  the  above  verses  we 
are  not  to  pause  till  after  the  caesura  which  follows  the  third  foot. 

3.   Of  Tetrameters,  or  Iambics  of  Eight  Feet. 

We  meet  with  this  kind  of  verse  no  where  but  in  comic  poets;  as 
in  Terence. 

1   j      2     I  3    I    4       15        I      6       I      7        I 

Pëcû-nïam  tn  loco  7iëgligë-rëy  ma-a,Hmum  in-terdum  est 

8 

lucrum.    Ter. 

Omnès 
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J        |2  \      5  |4|5         \6         |7 

O nines  quibu  res  sunt  oniniC  sécUn-dïe  magf  sunt  nës-cié 

I      8 

(]ud  modo, 

1  12  |3         I  4    I  5         I  6       \7         I     8 

Sûspicï-dsl,  (id  cdn-tûmë-liam  dm-nia  ac-cipiûnt  mdgis: 
1       I         2|3|4|5|6       \     7         |8 
Propter  smmlm-pôtën'tïàmsè  sèm-pèr  crê-dûnt  nèg-tîgï. 

Ter. 

IV.  Of  lambics  either  Defective  or  Redundant,  whereto 

ive  must  refer  those  which  are  commonly  called  Tro- 

CHAICS. 

Besides  these  three  sorts  of  Iambics,  which  have  exactly  the  syl- 
lables of  their  four,  six,  or  eight  feet  ;  there  are  some  that  have 
more  or  less  than  one  or  two  syllables.  And  grammarians  not 
considering  this  redundancy  or  defect  till  the  end  of  the  verse, 
have  called  them,  as  already  hath  been  observed,  p.  375.  Karai- 
X*);cToi,  ^^x^vaaruxmrot,  vvt^xxrûKmTot.  But  here  we  may  make 
two  observations. 

The  first  is,  that  the  syllable  may  be  wanting  as  well  in  the 
first  foot,  as  in  the  last.  So  that  what  they  call  Trochaic  verses, 
that  is  which  have  Trochees  or  Chorees  in  odd  places,  are  no- 
thing more  than  Iambics,  that  want  a  syllable  in  the  first  foot. 

Thus  this  verse  of  Horace, 

1       I   2     I    3  [4 

Non  ëbûr,  neque  âu-rëûmj 

is  a  dimeter  that  wants  a  syllable  in  the  beginning. 

And  the  long  verses  of  fifteen  half  feet,  which  we  more  parti- 
cularly distinguish  by  the  name  of  Trochaics,  are  nothing  more 
than  tetrameter  iambics  or  of  eight  feet,  the  first  of  which  wants 
£  syllable  ;  as  there  are  others  where  it  is  wanting  at  the  end. 

1      I   2     I    3      I     4         I         ,5  I    6    I     7     I 

Fro  pëccâ-td  mâ-gnô,  paû-lûm  su p-plicu  satis  est 

8 
Pâtrl.  Ter. 
Pûllidifauces  Averfii,  >côsqueTœnareispecus.  Sen. 

'  And  this  is  what  grammarians  do  partly  acknowledge,  when  they 
say  that  these  verses  are  only  Trimeters,  to  which  a  Cretic  or 
Amphimacer  (-v)  was  added  in  the  beginning.  For  this  Cretic 
making  an  iambus  (v)  of  those  two  last  syllables,  no  more  is 
iiranting  than  one  with  the  first  to  make  the  two  first  feet  of  the 
Tetrameter. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  you  take  away  this  Amphimacer  or 
Cretic  from  one  of  those  verses  which  they  call  Trochaic,  you 
make  an  Iambic  of  six  feet;  as  in  the  second  above  quoted,  be- 

ginmng 
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ginning  to  scan  it  from  the  word  Jauces  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
adding  this  foot  to  an  Iambic  Trimeter,  you  make  a  Trochaic  of  it. 
As  if  in  this, 

Suis  S)-  ipsa  Roma  xnribiis  mit.     Hor. 
you  were  to  put  prœpotens  in  the  beginning. 

The  second  observation  is,  that  Iambics,  which  are  a  syllable 
short  at  the  latter  end,  have  always  an  Iambus  before  the  syllable 
that  remains  alone,    though  this    be  an  odd  toot  :   and  therefore 
they  may  pass  for  defective  Scazons,  as  well  as  for  Iambics. 
1         I      2     i      3| 
Hâbët  ôm-riis  hoc  "vUup-tas.     Boët.  ' 

1     J     2        I     3       |4    |5  .| 
Nôi'œ-qm  pëi'-gunt  m-tën-ré  lunœ.     Hor. 

1       I    2    I       3        I    4    I    5     I      6     1     71 
2^am  SI  rénut-tënt  qmp-pïam  P/nlu-mënam  dolô-res. 

Ter. 

1.  Of  Imperfect  Dimeters. 

Imperfect  Dimeters  are  either  defective  or  redundant.    Defec- 
tives either  want  a  whole  foot  at  the  latter  end  ; 
1      I    2     I    3_    j 

M  usee  J  avis  natœ 

or  a  syllable,  which  may  be  wanting  eitiier  in  the  beginning,  and 
these  in  Horace  consist  entirely  of  Iambuses; 
1      I  2       j    3  I    4 

TrU-ditUr  diJs  du. 

or  at  the  end,  so  that  before  the  last  syllable  there  is  always  aa 
Iambus  ;  and  then  the  verse  is  called  Anacreonteus,  as 

1    I    2     I      3     I 
Âdès  Pa  ter  sûprë-me, 
Quern  nemo  vidit  unquam.     Prud. 
Hahet  omnis  hoc  voluptas^ 
Stimulis  agit  fur  cJites.     Boët. 
Dimeters  in  which  a  syllable  is  redundant  at  the  latter  end,  are 
like  those  which  form   the  third   verse   of  an  Alcaic  ode,  which 
Horace  most  frequently  useth,  as  Motum  ex  Meielio,  Sec.  lib.  2. 
Od.  1. 

„1       I     2       \    3      I     4j 
Et  cûn-ctâ  tër-ràî^ûm  sùhâ-cta. 

2.  Of  Imperfect  Tr 'une  ter  s. 

There  is  but  one  sort,  namely  such  as  want  a  syllable  at  the 
latter  end,  which  have  always  an  Iambus  before  the  last  syllable. 
Horace  has  made  use  of  them,  lib.  2.  Od.  18.  where  he  joins  them 
to  the  first  sort  of  defective  Dimeters  : 

Nan 
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N^on  ebur  negne  aureum 
1      I  2     I   5     I  4     I  5     1 6 
Mtâ rtnl-dèt In  dbmd  lacunar 


But  we  shall  take  notice  of"  the  defective  Archilochiaa  hereafter. 
3.  Of  Imperfect  Tetrameters. 

Of  these  there  are  two  sorts  of  defectives.  One  such  as  want 
a  syllable  in  tlie  beginning,  and  which  we  have  observed  to  be 
erroneouïsly  called  Trochaics.  The  hymn  on  our  Saviour's  pas- 
sion, Pange  lingua,  is  of  this  kind,  each  verse  of  which  is  divided, 
as  it  were,  into  two  ;  so  that  the  stanzas  which  appear  to  be  of  sis. 
▼erses,  are  in  reality  no  more  than  three. 

112,13       I  41  5       \  6    \  7     \      8 
— Pân-gë  lln-guâ  gld-riô-sï prtè-lïûm  cërtâ-niims  : 
— Et  super  Crucis  tropliœum  dic  triumphum  nobilem: 
— Qualiter  Redemptor  or  bis  immolât  us  vicerit. 
The  other  sort  of  defectives  are  those  that  want  a  syllable  at  the 
latter  end,  where  the  foot  preceding  the  last  syllable,  though  in  the 
odd  place,  is  ever  an  Iambus.     There  are  some  in  Catullus  that  are 
pure  Iambics, 

1       |2|3t4l5|6|7|^ 
Rëmit-té  pal-Uum  miJu  mëûm  quod  Jn-i'ola-sti — 


Chapter  VI. 
Of  Lyric  Verses,  and  those  any  way  relative  to  Lyrics. 

UNDER  the  word  Lyrics  I  comprehend  all  verses  that  can- 
not be  referred  to  the  two  species  above  mentioned  ;  be- 
cause the  chief  of  them  arô  made  use  of  in  odes  and  in  tragic 
choruses,  though  we  meet  with  some  that  are  not  used  in  those 
pieces,  as  the  Phaleucian  ;  and  others  that  are  used  there,  though 
belonging  to  the  two  first  species. 

We  may  therefore  divide  them  into  three  sorts:  1.  Choriambics: 
2.  Verses  of  eleven  syllables  :  3.  Anapsestics,  and  a  few  other* 
less  usual. 

I.   Of  four  sorts  of  Choriambics. 

The  antients  gave  the  name  of  Choriambics  to  verses  which 
they  measured  by  a  Choriambus,  that  is,  by  a  foot  composed  of 
a  Choree  and  an  Iambus  ("— )  'though  they  may  be  measured 
likewise  by  simple  feet.     There  are  four  sorts. 

The  first  and  smallest  is  called  a  Glyconic,  which  consists  of  a 
Spondee,  a  Choriambus,  and  an  Iambus.  Or  more  simply  of  a 
Spondee  and  two  Dactyls.  There  are  two  entire  Choruses  of 
this  verse  in  Seneca. 

Illi 
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1_    I        2      .      I        3 
III!  mors  gravis  Incûbâû, 
Qui  notus  nimis  omnibus^ 
Ignotus  moritur  sibi. 
But  Horace  never  uses  them  without  the  Asclepiad  verse. 

The  second  is  the  Asclepiad,  consisting  of  a  Spondee,  twr» 
Choriambuses,  and  an  Iambus  ;  or  of  a  Spondee,  a  Dactyl,  a 
Caesura;  and  two  Dactyls. 

1        1  2    ^  j      [    3    1       4 
Màcë-nâs  àtâ-'vTs  édite  rêgïbûs.     Hor. 
The  third  is  longer  than  an  Asclepiad  by  a  Choriambus,  or  by  a 
Dactyl  and  a  long  syllable,  as  lib.  1.  Od.  11. 

1        I     2   J       13^11       41         5 
SeU  plû-rës  hyé-mës  seU  tribû-it  Jupiter  Ultunam. 
The  fourth  is  like  the  first,  except  that  it  finishes  with  a  Spon« 
•lee. 

HeU  quam  prœcîpi-tt  mërsâ  pro-fûndô.     Boët. 

^1        i    2        I     I     3       I  4 

O  quâm  glorifï-ca  luce  cô-rUscas. 
Therefore  we  must  not  read  at  the  latter  end  of  this  hymn  to  the 
Virgin, 

Qui  tecum  nitido  vivit  in  cethere. 
as  some  would  fain  alter  it  :  but 

Qui  tecum  nitidâ  vivit  in  œthrâ. 
as  it  is  in  the  antient  editions,  and  as  George  Cassander  reads  it 
in  his  collection  of  hymns  :  the  word  cethra,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  measure  of  the  verse,  being  not  only  in  Virgil  more  than 
once,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  but  likewise  in  Cicero, 
Aërem  complexa  summa  pars  cceU,  qucB  cethra  dicitur.  2.  de  Nat. 

II.  Of  Verses  of  eleven  syllables,  Sapphic^  Phaleuciaiî, 
and  Alcaic, 
I  join  these  three  sorts  of  verses  together,  because  (except  the 
fourth  sort  of  Choriambics,  which  are  very  little  used)  none  but 
these  are  always  and  indispensably  composed  of  eleven  syllables. 
Yet  the  name  of  Hendecasyllabic  is  particularly  appropriated 
to  the  Phaleucian. 

,   I.  Of  Phaleucian  Verse. 

The  Phaleucian  verse  is  so  called  from  a  poet  of  the  name  of 
*âAct/xor,  They  consist  of  five  feet  ;  a  Spondee,  a  Dactyl,  and 
three  Chorees  or  Trochees.  Catullus  makes  likewise  the  first 
foot  an  Iambus  or  a  Trochee.  They  may  be  extremely  elegant 
without  a  caBÉura.  There  is  hardly  a  Latin  verse  that  sounds 
more  agreeably  in  Epigram  than  this,  if  it  be  well  wrote.  Ca- 
tullus excels  in  it,  but  it  is  pity  that  he  has  mixed  such  a  number 
ef  things  offensive  to  chaste  ears.  We  shall  give  here  an  ex- 
ample 
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ample  of  this  verse  from  the  14th  epigram  of  the  first  book  to 
Licinius  Calvus. 

1(2         13       14     I     5 
N'l  te  plus  ÔCÛ-1/S  me-ls  â-màrëm, 
Jucundissiwe  Calve!  mitueix  isto, 
Odissfin  tc  odiu  Vatiniano. 
Nam,  quid  feci  ego,  guidve  sum  locutus, 
Cur  me  tot  male  perderes  Po'ètis  ? 
DU  magni,  lioi^ribilevi  S^^  sacrum  libellum, 
Qitem  lu  scilicet  ad  tuum  Catullum 
Mtsti,  continua  ut  die periretj 
Satunialibus,  opt i mo  diej^um. 
Non,  non  hoc  tibi,  salse,  sic  abibit. 
Nam  si  luxerit,  ad  librariorum 
Cur  ram  scrinia,  Cœsios,  Aquinos, 
Suffenum,  omnia  coUigam  venena, 
Ac  te  his  suppliciis  remunerabor. 
Vos  hinc  interea  "valete,  abite 
Illuc,  iinde  malum  pedem  tulislis, 
Scecli  incommoda,  pessuni  Fo'êtœ. 
S.  Of  Sapphic  Verse. 
Sapphic  verse  was  invented  by  Sappho,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name.     It  i)as  the  same  feet  as  the  Phaleucian,  but  differently 
disposed,  viz.  a  Choree,  a  Spondee,  a  Dactyl,  and  two  Chorees. 
^1       I     2    I        3      I    4     I      5 
Crescit  tndUl  gens  sihi  dtriis  hydrops.     Hor. 
After  three  Sapphics  they  generally  put  an  Adonic.     Yet  there 
are  clioruses  where  you  find  a  longer  series  of  Sapphics. 

They  are  harsh  to  the  ear,  unless  they  have   a  caesura  after  the 
two  first  feet  ;  though  there  are  several  in  Horace  that  have  it  not. 
Quaw  jocus  cirannvolat  Sç  Ciipido.  lib.  1.  Od.  2. 
Fhœbc  silvarùnique  piitejis  Diana.  In  Carra.  Seoul. 
Lenis  Ilitliya  tuere  matres  : 
Sive  tu  Lticina  probas  vocari. 
Sen  Genitalis. 
Sapphics  and  Phaleucians  may  be  easily  changed  into  one  an- 
other ;  thus  this  Sapphic  verse  in  Horace, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jncitli$  nee  arcu, 
may  be  changed  into  a  Phaleucian  only  by  transposing  the  words  : 

Noji  Maiirijacnlis  eget,  nee  arcu. 
And  this  Phaleucian  in  Martial 

Nympftarum  pater,  amniumque  Rhene, 
becomes  a  Sapphic,  by  transposing  it  thus  : 

Rhene  nympharum  pater^  amniumque* 

3.  Of 
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3.   Of  Alcaic  Verse. 

Alcaic  verse  derives  its  name  from  the  poet  Alcaeus.  It  hath 
two  feet  and  a  half  of  an  Iambic  (which  they  call  Penthetnimerim 
lambicamj  and  two  Dactyls.  Hence  in  the  first  foot  it  may  have 
an  Iambus. 

1       I    2    1    I       3       I        4 
Vidés  ût  àl-tâ  stêt  nïvë  càndidûm.     Hor. 
Though  generally  it  has  a  Spondee. 

1       I     2      I  13  14^ 

AûdJ-rë  mâ-gndsjàm  vïdë-ôr  duces» 

1       I  2    1    I     3       I     4 
Nônm-décd-ropûlvërë  sdrdidos.     Lib.  2.  Od.  I. 
This  verse  is  never  put  by  itself,  but  after  two  of  them  it  Is 
customary  to  subjoin,  as  a  third,  an  Iambic  of  four  feet,  with  a 
long  syllable  redundant. 

Et  cuncUt  terrarum  subacta.     Hor. 

4.   Of  the  lesser  Alcaic. 
The  lesser  Alcaic  consists  of  two  Dactyls  and  two  Trochees, 
I  have  placed  it  here,  though  it  consists  but  of  ten  syllables,  be- 
cause it  has  a  relation  to  the  great  Alcaic. 

1        j  2        I       3        I       4 

Prceter  a-trocem  àfiî-?nûm  Ca-tônis.     Hor, 

III.  Of  Anapœstic  Verse. 

All  verses  of  the  third  species  have  the  number  of  their  sylla- 
bles determined,  exce[)t  these.  The  Anapœstic  is  so  called,  be- 
cause it  was  originally  composed  o;  four  Anapaests.  But  as  they 
afterwards  took  the  liberty  to  put,  instead  of  the  Anapaest,  a 
Spondee  or  Dactyl  which  have  the  same  quantity,  namely  four 
times;  thence  it  comes  that  this  verse,  though  called  Anapaestic, 
has  not  sometimes  so  much  as  one  Anapatst.  The  chorus  of  tra- 
gedies is  frequently  composed  of  this  sort  of  verse  ;  which  requires 
no  caesura. 

1      I    2     i    3    I  4 

Quanti  casus  hûmâ-na  votant, 
Minus  in  parxiis  for  tuna  furit, 
Lemûsque  ferit  leviora  Deus.     Sen.  in  Hipp. 
Of  this  sort  of  verse  there  are  some  that  have  only  two  feet,  and 
which  now  and  then  are  joined  to  the  others,  though  Seneca  oa 
the  death  of  Claudius  has  put  them  by  themselves. 
Deflete  vinimy 
Quo  non  alius 
Potuit  citius 
Discere  causas, 
Una  tantum 
Parte  auditây 
Scepe  !&•  ncutra. 

IV.  Of 
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IV.  Of  Archilochian  Verse,  ayid  others  less  frequently 

used. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  the  Archilochian  verse, 
called  Dactijlica  Penlhemimeris,  p.  391.  where  we  observed  that 
there  were  several  sorts  of  this  name.  We  shall  here  take  notice 
of  two  more. 

The  first  are  called  Heptameter  Archilochian^  which  have  tha 
four  first  feet  of  an  Hexameter,  whereof  the  last  is  always  a  dactyl  ; 
and  three  Chorees  or  Trochees,  as 

1       I      21    3         |4        \  5     \    6     \7 

Sôhitïir  âcrïs  hy-èms  gi^â-tâ  vïcë  vërh  et  Fâ-vônï. 

The  second  are  lambic- Arckilochinn,  as  they  are  called  by  Dio- 
medes,  comprehending  the  lambic  Penthemimeris,  as  well  as  the 
above-mentioned  Alcaic,  and  then  three  Chorees,  as 
1        I       2    I       I      ^     I      4j     5 
Trahmit-que  sic- cas  ma-chi-nœ  câ-rinâs. 

Horaee  has  joined  these  two  verses  together,  and  formed  thereof 
the  fourth  ode  of  his  first  book.  But  the  latter  may  be  measured 
another  way,  by  leaving  a  syllable  at  the  end. 

1         I     2       I     3       I    4      1  5     ( 
Trâhûnt-qué  sic-cas  ma-chïnœ  câri-nas — . 

So  that  these  verses  are  nothing  more  than  Iambics  that  want  a 
syllable,  but  always  require  their  third  foot  to  be  a  Spondee  ; 
whereas  the  others,  of  which  we  have  made  mention  above, 
p.  397,  suffer  it  to  be  an  Iambus.  Thus  they  may  be  changed 
into  pel  feet  Tn'meters,  only  by  adding  a  syllable;  for  instance, 
if  we  were  to  put  in  the  precedent  verse  cannulas  for  carinas. 

I  shall  take  no  notice  of  other  sorts  of  verse  that  are  very  sel- 
dom used,  but  proceed  to  say  a  word  or  two  concerning  compo- 
sitions in  verse,  and  the  mixture  that  is  made  of  different  sorts  of 
metre. 


Chapter  VII. 

Of  Compositions  in  Verse,  and  the  Mixture  of  different 
Sorts  of  Metre. 

AFTER  having  explained  the  nature  of  verse  and  its  va- 
rious species,  it  now  remains  that  we  treat  of  compositions 
in  verse,  which  the  Latins  comprehended  under  the  word 
Carmen,  whether  it  be  an  epigram,  an  ode,  an  epistle,  a  poem, 

or 
* 
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•r  other  work.  Hence  it  is  that  Catullus*s  epigrams  are  called 
Carmen  1,  Carmen  2,  &c.  that  the  odes  of  Horace  are  intitled, 
Carminum  libii  ;  and  that  Lucretius  stiles  his  first  book  Carmen. 

Quod  in  primo  qnoque  carmine  claret. 
Hence  a  single  verse  cannot  be  called  Carmen,  unless  it  be  per- 
haps an  intire  epigram  or  inscription,  comprized  in  one  verse  ;  a» 
Virgil  calls  the  following  verse  Carmen. 

JEneas  hœc  de  Danaïs  victoribus  arma. 

I.  Compositions  of  one  sort  of  Metre  only. 

Compositions  in  verse  may  be  considered,  either  according  to 
the  matter,  or  to  the  versification. 

According  to  the  matter  they  are  divided  into  Epic  Poem,  Satyre, 
Tragedy,  Comedy,  Ode,  Epigram,  &c. 

According  to  the  versification,  which  is  the  only  point  we  con- 
sider here,  they  are  divided  into  verse  of  one  sort  only,  or  into 
verse  of  different  sorts.  The  former  is  called  carmen  ^ovôxoiXo», 
and  the  other  carmen  voXixuXov. 

The  verses  most  frequently  used  in  composing  entire  pieces 
are  Hexameter,  Iambic-Trimeter,  Scazon,  what  they  call  Tro- 
chaic, Asclepiad,  Phaleucian,  and  Anapaestic. 

Those  less  frequently  used  in  single  pieces  are  Iambic-Dimeter, 
Glyconic,  Sapphic,  and  Archilochian  in  Prudentius. 

Those  used  very  rarely  are  Pentameter,  in  Ausonius;  and 
Adonic  in  Boè'tius. 

II.  Compositions  of  different  Metre,  and  their  division 
into  Stanzas,  called  Stuophes, 

Compositions  of  different  metre  are,  generally  speaking,  but 
two  or  three  sorts.  But  these  are  again  divided  according  to  the 
number  of  verses  contained  in  the  stanza,  (by  the  Greeks  called 
TfoÇiyi)  which  beinf:  finished,  they  return  to  the  first  sort  of  verse 
with  vvliich  ihey  began.  With  this  difference  from  the  French, 
that  the  latter  generally  conclude  the  sense  in  one  stanza; 
Whereas  the  aritients  seldom  observed  this  rule  except  in  elegiac 
verse,  where  'he  distich  ought  to  end  with  a  full  point,  or  at  least 
a  cobn  :  tor  Horace  does  not  scruple  to  complete  a  sense,  begun 
in  one  stanza,  with  the  two  first  words  of  the  next,  especially  in 
stanzas  of  two  verses  :  as 

Eradenda  cupidinis 
Pravi  sunt  elemetita  :  8ç  tenerce  nimis 

Mentes  asperiorihus 
Formandœ  studiis.     Nescit  equo  riidis 

Hœrere  ingenuus  piier,  &c.  lib.  3.  od.  24. 
And  even  in  stanzas  of  four  verses,  where  it  does  not  sound  s« 
well, 

Districtus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Ceryice  pendet  :  non  Siculœ  dapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  soporem  ; 
Non  avium  citkarceque  cayitus 
Somnum  reducenU    libi  3.  od.  1. 
Vol.  II.  D  d  III.  Com- 
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III.  Compositio7is  of  two  sorts  of  Metre.  And  Jirst  of 
those  in  zvhich  the  St«nza  has  but  two  Verses,  and 
which  are  calltd  SUuiXov  Sir^oipov. 

The  Latin  stanzas  consist  only  of  two,  three,  or  four  sorts  oi 
verse  ;  Catullus  alone  having  made  one  of  five.  And  as  to  com- 
positions of  two  sorts  of  verse,  there  are  none  regular  except 
stanzas  of  two  or  of  four  verses,  but  not  of  three.  The  fornner  is 
called  Dicolon-distrophoriy  and  the  latter  Dicolon-tetrastrophon. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  the  former  sort.  I  shall  take 
notice  only  of  nine  that  are  most  frequent,  and  of  which  (except 
the  elegiac)  there  are  examples  in  Horace.  It  will  be  easy  to 
judge  of  the  rest,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Boetius,  Prudentius,  or 
Ausonius,  by  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  different  species  oi 
verse. 

1. 
The  first  sort  is  the  Elegiac,  consisting  of  Hexameter  and  Pen- 
tameter.    It  is  so  called,  because  it  was  made  use  of  in  funerals, 
from  the  Greek  word  s^Eyoj  weeping,  ami  tS  ï  e  Xiytivy  as  those  do 
that  weep.     Which  made  Ovid  say, 

FlebUis  indigrios  Elegeia  solve  capillos, 
Heu  nimis  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nomen  erit, 
2. 
The  second,  an  Hexameter,  and  a  lesser  Archilochian.     Horace. 
Diffugêre  nives  :  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis 

Arboribusque  comce. 
Quis  scit  an  adjiciant  hodiernce  crastina  summce 
Tempora  Di  superi  ? 
3. 
The  third,  an  Hexameter,  and  the  verse  which  contains  the  four 
last  feet  of  an  Hexameter.     Horace. 

Dent  altos  furiœ  torva  spectacula  Marti  : 

Exitio  est  avidis  mare  nantis  ; 
Mista  senum  acjuvenum  densanturjunera^i  nullum 
l^mva  caput  Froserpinajugit. 
4. 
The  fourth,  an  Hexameter  and  an  Iambic  Dimeter.     Horace. 
}^^ox  erat,  Sf  ccelofulgebat  Lima  sereno 
Jniar  minora  sidera. 
.5. 
The  fifth,  an  Hexameter,    and   a  Trimeter   of  pure    Iambics. 
Horace. 

Altera  jam  teritur  beUis  civilibus  atas, 
Suis  êf  ipsa  Roma  viribus  ruit. 
6. 
The  sixth,  an  Iambic  Trimeter  followed  by  a  Dimeter.    Horace. 
Beatus  iUe,  qui  prociU  negotiisy 

Ut  pri'ca  gens  mortaliinn, 
Paterna  rura  bobus  exercet  SM«, 

Solutus  omni  feenore, 

"^  The 
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7. 

Tlie  seventh,  is  an  Iambic  Dimeter  that  wants  a  syllable  of  the 
first  foot,  and  a  Trimeter  that  wants  a  syllable  at  the  latter  end. 
Horace,  lib.  2.  od.  18. 

Truditur  dies  die, 
Noveegtie  pergunt  interire  Luna  t 

Til  secanda  marmora 
Locas  sub  ipsum  funus,  S^  sepulchri 
Immemor,  struis  domoSf  &c. 

8. 

The  eighth,  a  Glyconie  and  an  Asclepiad.     Horace. 

0  (juisqids  volet  impias 
Cades,  Sf  rabicni  tollere  civicam^ 

Si  gucBrat  pater  urbium 
SubscriSi  statuts  ;  indomitam  audeat 

Refrcenare  licentiam^ 
Clarus  postgenilis  :  quatemts,  hen  nefaSf 

Virtutem  incolumem  oditnus, 
SuUatam  ex  oculis  qucerimus  invidi. 

9. 

The  ninth  is  composed  of  an  Heptameter,  and  an  Archilochian 
Trimeter,    of   which    we    have    made   mention   above,    p.    402. 
Horace  has  wrote  the  4th  ode  of  the  1st  book  in  this  metre. 
Pallida  mors  œquo  pulsat  pede pauperum  tabernas, 
Regumque  turres,  ô  beate  Sexti!      Lib.  1.  od.  4. 

IV.  Compositions  of  two  sorts  of  Metre  in  Stanzas  of 
four  Verses.    Which  are  called  êUuXov  ri1pKf^o(p6v, 

Of  these  there  are  two  species  in  Horace. 

1. 

Three  Asclepiads  and  a  Glyconie. 

Lucem  redde  tuce,  dux  bone,  patriae  : 
Instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  turn 
Affulsit  popido,  gratior  it  dies^ 
Et  soles  rneliiis  nitent, 

2. 

Three  Sapphics  and  an  Adonic. 

Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem 
Ditigit,  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti  :  caret  invidenda 
Ssbrius  aula, 
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V.  Compositions  of  three  sorts  of  Metre,  in  Stanzas  of 

three  Verses.     JVhich  are  called  r^UuXov  T^irp«<poi/. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  them  in  Horace,  consisting  of  a 
Trimeter,  an  Archilochian,  and  a  Dimeter  ;  and  some  of  the 
antients  believed  that  the  two  last  made  only  one  great  Archilo- 
chian. 

Petti!  nihil  me sictit  anteajuvat 

Scribere  versicidos  . 
Amore  perculsiim  gravi. 
Prudentius  also  made  the  preface  to  his  book  of  Hymns,  of  the 
three  first  species  of  Choriambics,  beginning  with  the  smallest,  and 
ascending  to  the  greatest. 

Diceiulum  mihi,  guisquis  es, 
Miindum  quern  coiuit  mens  tua  perdidit, 
Non  sunt  ilia  Dei  quœ  studuit,  cujus  habeberis  ? 

VI.  Compositions  of  three  sorts  of  Metre,  atid  Stanzas 
of  four  l'herses.     fVhich  are  called  t^  j'>twAoj/  nlpoiçço^ov . 

Of  these  there  are  also  but  two  species  in  Horace. 

1. 
The    first  consists   of  two  Asclepiads,    a  Pherecratian,    and  a 
Glyconic. 

0  navis  rejerent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus.     O  quid  agis?  Jortiter  occupa 
Portum,  nonne  vides  ut 
Nudum  remisnio  latus?    Lib.  1.  od.  lé. 

2. 
The  second  is  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  common  of  all 
Horace's  odes,  among  which  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-seven 
of  this  sort. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  three  species  of  verse  that 
are  used  in  these  odes,  chap.  6.  n.  3.  p.  401. 
Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies? 
JEtas  parentum  pejnr  avis,  tidit 
Nos  nequiores,  inox  daturos 

Progeniem  vitiosiorem.  Hor.  1.  3.  od.  6. 
The  above  are  the  principal  species  of  metre,  and  composi- 
tions in  verse.  But  as  it  will  be  of  use  to  be  able  to  consider 
them  at  one  view,  1  have  thought  proper  to  exhibit  them  in  the 
two  following  tables  ;  which  suppose  a  person  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  six  necessary  feet,  of  which  I  shall  at  the  same  time  give 
a  small  table,  to  the  end  they  may  be  known  in  the  large  one  by 
the  initial  letter  of  their  name.  Where  it  must  be  observed  that 
I  call  the  foot  containing  a  long  and  a  short  ('■')  a  Choree  rather 
than  Trochee,  to  give  it  the  C,  and  to  let  the  Tribrac  have  T. 
The  long  caesuras  1  have  distinguished  by  the  same  mark  as  the 
quantity  (-).     ^  ^^^ 


I\ 
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FEET. 

1. 

Spondée 

S. 

2. 

Iambus  »"- 

I. 

3, 

Choree  -« 

C. 

4. 

Tribrac  «"u 

T. 

J. 

Dactyl  -»o 

D. 

0. 

Anapa-st  """" 

A. 

The    first    TABLE: 


OF  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  VERSE 

reduced  to  Three. 


ir. 

Iam- 
bics, 
accord 


Entire. 


Parts. 


The  qua- 
lity of 
their  feet, 


/"Hexame- 
l  ters. 

I  Pentame- 
L  ters. 


C  Ordinary.     4.  S.  or  D.  |  the  5.  D.  |  the  6.  S. 
\  Spondaics.     Ending  with  two  S 


Begin- 
inin: 


Q 

ing  to 

o 

o 

M 

The 

Pi 

number 

w 

of  their 

M 

<  feet. 

.     .     .     .  2.  S.  or  D.  1  the  3.  S.  |  the  5.  and  6.  A.  .  » 

1.  Archilochian.     2.  D.  and  a  syllable 4 

2.  Alcmanian.         3.  D.  and  a  syllable 5 

3 3.  S.  or  D.  I  the  4.  D 6 

r.  Dact.  Tetram.   The  four  last  feet 7 

2.  Pherecratian.     S.  j  D.  |  S S 

3.  Adonic.  D.  I  S 9 

1  Iambuses 10 


\  That  is,  al 

Ordinary, 
ending 
with  an  I. 


■  More  exact, 
having  in  the 
'  even  feet.  viz. 


2.  and   4.  I.  or  T.  \ 
[n  the  uneven  also  V 

3.  or  D.  or  A.  } 


Defective 


Redundant 


I  Neglected,   having   in   even    feet, 
what  the  exact  ones  have  only  i 
.the  uneven. 

Ending  with  an  S.  after  an  I.     .     .  13 

14 

Of  a  foot 15 

r  In  the  beginning.  16 
.  syllable,    -<  At  the  end.   Atiacre- 

(.  unties.  17 


lot    6    feet 
Trimeters. 


r  Ofa 

$  Of  a  syllable  at  the  end IS 

j  Perfect * 

(Defective      Of  a  syllable 19 


{Perfect 20 

Defective  of  (  In  the  beginning  called.Trochaics.  .  21 

a  syllable    \  At  the  end 22 

ters. 


rChoriambics. 


III. 

Lyrics. 


V 


Of  eleven  syl-  J  2. 
lables.         "i  3. 


{Anapaestic 
Heptameter  Archilochian. 
Trimeter  defect.  Arcbiloc. 


23 
24 
25 
2â 
27 
28 
29 
30 


4.  A.  or  D.  or  S 31 

4.  feet,  one  Hexameter  and  3  C.     32 

I.  w  ».     I.  I  -  I  3.  C.      .     .     .     33 

EXAMPLES 


Glyconic.         .     . 

.     .     .     1 

.S. 

2.  D.     . 

Asclepiad.       .     . 

.     .      S. 

D. 

. 

D, 

D. 

Alcaics.           .     . 

.      S. 

D. 

- 

D. 

- 

1  D.|D 

Alcmanian.     .     . 

.    s. 

D. 

. 

D. 

S. 

Phaleucian.     .     . 

.    s. 

D. 

C. 

C. 

c. 

•     1 

Sapphic.     .     .     . 

.    c. 

S. 

D. 

C. 

c. 

.     .     . 

Alcaic.        .     .     . 

.      S.  or  L 

I. 

- 

D. 

D.      . 

Small  Alcaic.  .    .     . 

.      D. 

D. 

C. 

C. 

• 
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EXAMPLES 

OP    THE 

DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  VERSE 

Contained  in  the  foregoing  Table,  according  to  the 
correspondent  Figures. 

1.  Ab  Jove  principium,  Musae  !  Jovis  omnia  plena.     Virg. 

2.  Cara  Deûm  soboles,  magnuai  Jovis  iacreraentuœ.    Id. 

S.  Non  solet  infeniis  suoama  nocere  dies.    Ovid. 

4.  Pulvis  &  umbra  sum«s.     Hor. 

5.  Munera  hetitiamque  Dei.     Virg. 

6.  Lutninibiisque  prior  rediit  vigor.     BcStk, 
*1.  O  fortes  pi^joraqiie  passi.     Hor. 

8.  Quamvis  Pontica  pinus.     Id. 

9.  Gaudia  pelle,     BoëlL 

10.  Pbaselus  ille  quem  videtis  hocplies.    CatuL 

11.  Pars  sanitatts  velle  saoari  fuit.    Sen. 

12.  Homo  sum,  huinaoi  nihil  à  me  alietium  puto.     Ter, 

i  3.  Sed  non  videmus  manticae  quod  in  tergo  est.     CatuL 

14.  Fortuna  non  mutât  genus.     Hor. 

15.  Musœ  Jovis  natae- 

16.  Trudilur  dies  die.     Hor. 

17.  Ades  Pater  supreme.     Prud. 

18.  Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta.     Hor. 
*.  Pars  sanitatis  vclle  sanari  fuit.     Sen. 

19.  Novaeque  pergunt  interire  Luns.     Hor. 

20.  Pecuniam  in  loco  négligera,  maximum  Interdura  est  lucrum.     Ter. 

21.  Vos  precor  vulgus  silentum,  vosque  ferales  Deos.    Sen. 

22.  Nam  si  remittent  quippiam  Philumenam  dolores.     Ter. 

23.  Ignotus  moritur  sibi.    Sch. 

24.  Mfficenas  atavls  édite  regibus.     Hor. 

25.  Seu  plures  hyemes,  seu  tribuit  Jupiter  ultiœam.     Id. 

26.  O  quàm  glorificâ  luc«  coruscas  ! 

2*7.  Ni  te  plus  oculis  meis  amarem.    Catul. 

28.  Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops.     Hor. 

29.  Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces.     Id. 

30.  Praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonis.    Id. 

31.  Quanti  casos  humana  rotant.     Sen. 

32.  Pallida  mors  œquo  puisât  pcde  paupenim  tabemas, 
S3.  Begumque  turres  :  ô  beate  Sexti.    Hor. 
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The    second    TABLE: 

OF    THE 

MIXTURE  OF   LATIN  VERSE 

IN  Composition. 
With  the  Figures  referring  to  the  precedent  Table,  to  point  out  the  Examples. 


<u   et 


C  w 


Of  one  sort./ 
MONOKiiAON. 


Of  several 

sorts, 

nOAYKiiAON. 


-Of  two 
sorts. 


Of 

three 
sorts, 


Examples  of  this  mixture 
1th 


Frequently 


Less  frequently 


Very  seldom 


In 
two  verses, 


In 
four  verses, 

In 
three  verses, 

seldom  used. 


In 
four  verses, 


1.  Hexameters. 
11.  12.  Iambic  Trimeters. 

13.  Scazons. 
21.  Trochaïcs. 

1  24.  Asclepiads. 

27.  Pbaleucians. 
,  Anapîestics. 

14.  Iambic  Dimeters. 
23.  Glyconics. 

28.  Sapphics. 

4    Archili,chians. 
I    3.  Pentameters. 
4.  Adonics. 


I.  Hexam. 


II.   Trimeter. 

16.   Dim.  def. 

23.   Glyconic. 

23.   Heptam. 
1  24.   T'lree  Asclep'ads. 
'  23.  And  one  Glyconic. 
)  28.  Three  Sapphics. 
.    9.  An<l  one  Adonic, 

1 1.  Trimeter. 
4.   Archilochian. 

14.   Dimeter  perfect. 

23.  Giycoi  ic. 

24.  Asclepiad, 

25.  Great  Choriambic. 
24.   Asclepiad. 

24.  Asclepiad. 

8.  Pherecratian. 
23.  Glyconic. 
'29.  •) 
29.  f 
18. 
30. 


14.  Dimeter. 
19.  Trim,  defect. 
24.  Asclepiad. 
33.  Trim.  Archil. 


'  Alcaic  ode. 


of  verses  may  be 
Chapter^  art.  34<, 


seen  more  particularly  in  the 
5,  and  6. 
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END   Off    THE   GRAMMAR. 

Ee 


INDEX 


INDEX 


INDEX     OF    WORDS 


TREATED    UPON    IN    THIS    WORK. 


A,  the  letter,  i.  8.  22. 
A,   preposition,  ii.  38.  40. 

50.  66,  67.  72.  181 
Aala,  ii.  249 
Ab,  ii.  38.40.49.  66,67, 

68,  72.  181 
Abacus,  i.  146 
Abadir,  i.  33 
Abalienâre,  i.  179 
Abax,  i.  52.  146.  ii.  325 
Abdere,  i.  232,  ii.  200 
Abdicare,    i.    180.    220. 

229.  ii.  200 
Abducere,  i.  221,  ii.  200 
Aberrare,  ii.  200 
Abesse,  ii.  200.  306 
Abhinc,  ii,  54.  148 
Abhorrere,  ii.  99.  200 
Abiens,  i.  88,  310 
Abies,  i,  73.  ii.  341 
Abigere,  i.  246 
Abjicere,  i.  207,  ii.  200 
Abire,  i.  283.  ii.  43.  200 
Abjudicare,  ii.  200 
Abjungere,  i.  241 
Abludere,  i,  235 
Abluere,  i.  213. 
Abnuere,  i,  217.  ii,  200 
Abolere,  i.  195.  ii.  99 
Abolescere,  i.  195 
Abominor,  ii,  102 
Aboriar,  i.  302,  bis 
Aborsus,  i,  303, 
Abrado,  i.  236 
Abraham,  as,  i.  164 
Abripio,  i.  211 
Abrogare,  ii,  200 
Abrumpo,  i,  264 
Abs,  ii.  38.  40.  49, 50 
Abscedo,  i.  238 
Abscido,  i.  238.  ii.  309 


Abscindo,  i.  234.  240 
Abscondo,  i.  232 
Absconse,  sio,  sor,  i.  233 
Absens,  ii.  1 16 
Absente  nobis,  ii.  152 
Absida,  i.  13S 
Absinthites,  i.  37 
Absisto,  i.  279 
Absolvere,  i.  280.  ii,  61 
Absorbeo,  i.  193 
Absporto,  ii,  268 
Absque,  ii.  39,  40 
Abstemius,  ii.  347 
Abstentus,  i.  190 
Abstergo,  i.  249 
Abstinere,  i,   189,  ii.  99. 

200 
Abstraho,  i.  251 
Abstrudere,  i.  236 
Absnmo,  i.  257 
Absynthium,  us,  i.  144 
Abundare,  ii.  62 
Abusio,  sus,  i.  140 
Abuti,  i.  299.  ii.  71.  104. 

200.  307 
Abydon,  dos,  i.  17 
Abyssus,  i,  44.  48 
Ac,  ii.  158,  159.  175.  336 
Academia,  ii.  300 
Accedere,  i.  238.  240.  ii. 

201 
Accedit  quod,  i.  238 
Accelerare,  ii.  99 
Accendo,  i,  227 
Accerso,  i.  273.  ii.  285 
Accidens,  i,  7 
Accidere,  i.  237,  238.  ii. 

201 
Accingo,  i.  240 
Accino,  i.  318 
Accio,  i.  200 
£e2 


Accipere,  i.  210.  ii.  67. 

201 
Accipiter,  i.  5G.  76.  ii. 

255 
Accolo,  i.  252 
Accresco,  i.  195.  223 
Accubatio,  i.  187 
Accubitio,  i.  187. 
Accubo,  i.  183 
Accumbo,   i.    184.    219. 

318 
Accurro,  i.  269,  270 
Accusare,  li.  61 
Aceo,  i.  310 
Acer,  i.  19.  75.  103,  142. 

ii,  86 
Accra,  ii.  284 
Acetabula,  ium,  i,  136 
Acetum,  i.  135  < 
Achcemenis,  i,  64 
Ackates,  i,  8,  62.  121 
Acheron,  i,  13 
Achilles,  i.  120,  143 
Achilleus,  i.  120.  143 
Acies,  ii.  150 
Acinaces,  i.  36 
Acina,  num,  nu9,  i.  139. 

144 
Acquiescere,    i.    233.  ii. 

20) 
Acquire,  i.  266 
Acre,  i,  103 
Acris,  ii.  302 
Acroceraunia,  i.  163 
Acrus,  i.  142 
Acteon,  ii.  333 
Actio,  i.  106,  ii,  177 
Actito,  i,  312 
Actum,  us,  i.  144 
Acua,  ii,  272 
Acui,  i.  310 

Acuo, 


Index  of  Words. 


Acuo,  ;.  213.  310 

Acus.   i.  44,  45.  48.  83. 

124.  148 
A«1,  ii.   35.  50.  53,  54. 

181.  :)3(i,  33" 
Ad    incitas   redactus,    ii. 

178 
A  Ucquare,  ii.  '201 
Adagio,  gium,  i.  140 
Adam,  as,  i.  164 
Adamas,  i.   35.    78.    ii. 

340 
Adam»,  i.  178 
Adamdssim,  ii.  150' 
Adaperio,  i.  290 
Adaugeo,  i.  204 
Adaxint,  ii.  121 
Addeictos,  ii.  284 
Addicere,  i,  220.  ii.  201 
Addisco,  i.  175.  224 
Addo,  i.  232 
Addor,  ii.  120 
Adduco,  i.  221 
Adecito,  ii.  234 
Adeo,  ii.  334 
Adeodatus,  i.  61 
Adeor,  ii.  118 
Adeps.i.  50.  70.87.  143. 

150 
Adrptus,  ii.  138 
Adesse,  ii.  27,  118.  201. 
Adfectus,  ii.  284 
Adfero,  i.  267 
Adhaerere,  i.  203.  ii.  201 

Adhibere,  i.  177.  188.  ii. 
201 

Adhuc,  ii.  149 

Adicilo,  ii.  284 

Adiens,  i.  88 

Adigere,  i.  173.  177.  246. 
ii.  201. 

Adjicio,  i.  208 

Adimo,    i.    257.    324.    ii. 
306 

Adimpleo,  i.  199 

Adipiscor,  i.  300.  ii.  102 

Adire,   i.  178.  283.  ii.  43. 
201 

Aditus,  ii.  305 

Adjungo,  i.  241.  ii.  201. 

Adjuvo,  i.  182.  ii.  181 

Admiror,  ii.  102 

Admiscere,  i.  190.  ii.  201 

AdmittOj  i.  275. 

Admodum,  ii.  149 

Admodumquam,  ii.  153 

Admoneo,  i.  187.  ii.  44 

Admonitio,  i.  140.  144 

Admunitus,  turn,  i.   140. 
144 


Admon'eo,  i.  201 
Adnitor,  i.  298 
Adoleo,  i.  195 
Adolescens,  i.  1. 1 10. 115. 
195.   ii.    81.    88.    177. 
286 
Adoiescentulus,  ii.  89 
Adolescere,  i.  195,  201 
Adoni,  idi,  i.  120 
Adoptare,  ii.  201 
Ador,   i.   34.    142.    150. 

152.  ii.  321 
Adorea,  i.  152 
Adorior,  i.  302.  ii.  102 
Adortus,  ii.  133 
Adpromitto,  i-  276 
Adque,  ii.  275 
Adria,  i.  25 
Adscisco,  i.  223 
Adscribere,  i.  218.  ii.  201. 

304 
Adspicio,  ii.  181 
Adstringo,  i.  244 
Adstruo,  i.  215 
Adveho,  i.  251 
Advena,  i,  3.  ii.  80.  270. 

304 
Advenio,  i.  Î86.  312.  ii. 

304 
Adventus,  ii.  144 
Adversari,  ii.  201 
Adversum,  sus,  ii.  53,  38 
Advertere,  i.  278.  iu  201 

Adulter,  i.  67 

Advoco,  i.  180 

Advolvo,  i.  281 

Advorsum,  ii.  255 

Adulescens,  ii.  2.S4.  286 

Adulo,  ii.  105.201 

Adulor,  ii.  102.  105.  201 

Adultus,  ii.  141 

Aduro,  i.  270 

Adus,  i.  34.  142 

.Edeppl,  see  Edepol 

/Edesj  i.  157.  ii.  51.  176. 
351 

yEdiliciu§,  ii.  287 

.(Edilis,  i.  103 

iEditimus,  ii.  351 

jEdon,  i.  56 

^dos,  ii.  280 

.Setes,  i.  147 

.aEgresco,  L  5 1 1 .  iif 

jEguptus,  ii.  284 

JEgyptus,  i.  14.  ii.  284 

iEmulari,  ii.  201 

Mnea,  i.  62.  122 

5:neas,  i.    62.   64.    122. 
338. 340 

iEneis,  i.  lia 


.enigma,   i.   '25,  bh.   71, 

106.  ii.  297.  322 
£p]r,  i.  14 
.(Eque  ac,  ii.  159 
.^qui,  ii.  65. 
iEquiparare,  ii.  252 
jEquiperare,  ii.  252 
yEquipollere.  i.  ]91 
.flîquom,  i.  65 
jEqiior,  i.  34.  ii.  321 
Aer,  i.  32.  74.   119.  150. 

151.  ii.  320.  339 
Mra,  i.  113.  149.  ii.  245 
MrsR.  ii.  245 
Aerarius,  um,  i.  144 
.ffierium.  i.  1 14 
Aerius,  ii.  285 
^rum,  i.  1 14 
/Es,  i.   36.   80.  114.  149, 

150.  ii.  176.  259.  323 
^tas,  i.  55. 
^stimare,  ii.  66.  201 
/Estiva,  i.  160 
.ffistumare,  ii.  284 
lEtas,  i.  35.    77.   ii.  259. 

322.  540 
.ffitatium,].  110 
jEther,  i.    74.    76.    137. 

150.  ii,  320.  339 
.Etherius,  ii.  285. 
•Ethica,  ii.  236 
jEthiops,  pus,  i.  14S 

/Ethna,  i.  14 

iEthra,  i,  137 

jEvum,  i.  154 

Af,  ii.  234 

Affatim,   i.    226.   ii.    18. 
347 

Affectio,  tus,  i.  140 

Atfecto,  ii.  101 

Affector,  ii.  101 

Affero,  i.  267 

Afficio,  i.  207 

Afficior,  i.  307.  ii,  70 

Affigo,  i.  242 

Affingo,  i.  244 

Affinis,  i.  103.  ii.  81 

Affinitati,  i.  98 

Affinitatium,  i.  110 

Affirmo,  ii.  113 

Affligo,  i.  241 

Affluere,  r.  215.  iu  62 

AfFrico,  i.  186 

Affulgeo,  i.  205 

Africus,  i.  13 

Agamemno,  non,  i.  140 

Age,  ii.  144 

Ager,  i.  32.  65 

Agere,   L  173,  116.   246» 
ii.  202 

AggeDB, 
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Aggens,  ii.  '275 

Aggero,  i.  268 

Aggrerfi,  i.  301.  ii.  102. 

202 
Aggressus,  ii.  138.^76 
Aggretus,  ii.  276 
Aggulus,  ii.  275 
Agilissimè,  ii.  87 
Agilissimus,  llimus,  ii.  87 
Agito,  i.  312.  ii.  202 
Agna,  ii.  82 
Agnati,  ii.  228 
Agnitum,  ii.  305.  312 
Agnomen,  ii.  228 
Agnosco,  i.  224,  225.317 
Agnoturus,  tus.  i.  225 
Agnus,  i.  68.  ii.  82 
Agon,  i.  30 

Agonale,  i.  118.  lia,  ii.  177 
Agragas,  i.  16.  78 
Agricola,  ii.  80.  308 
Agro,  Agroi,  i.  125 
Ahala,  ii.  249 
Ajax,  i.  121 
Ain,  ii.  33? 

Aio,  i.  291.  ii.  120.  265 
ÀiXi,  i.  15 
Ala,  ii.  249 
Alabaster,  trum,  i.  141 
Alkcer,  i.  75.  ii.  86 
Albedo,  i.  28 
Albena,  ii.  270 
Albico,  i.  311 
Albiu,  i.  92 
Albinum,  nus,  i.  10 
Albor,  i.  28 
Album,  ii.  270 
Alcedo,  i.  56 
Alcyon,  i.  55.  51 
Aleclo,  ii.  335 
Aies,  i.  36.  57.  116.  ii.  340 
Aletiinati,  i.  94 
Alex,  i.  89 

Aiexandrea,  eia,  ii.  261 
Alexandria,  ii.  261.  359 
Alexandriae,  i.  134 
Alexanter,  ii.  284 
Alexin,  ii.  338 
Algeo,  i.  205,  206.  231 
Alger,  gus,  i.  142 
Aliae,  i.  68 
AHenigena,  ii.  80 
Alieno,  i.  179 
Alienus,  ii.  63 
Aliger,  ii.  .^OS 
Alitnodi,  i.  165 
Aiimonia,  nium,  i.  136 
Alioqui,  ii.  308 
Alipes,  i.  107.  ii.  341 
Aliquanto,  ii.  178 


Aliquid,  ii.  179 
Aliquis,  ii.  91 
Aliquot,  i.  164 
Aiiud,  i.  G7.  ii.  67 
Alius,    i.  67.  ii.    90,    91. 

2961,297 
Allatrare,  ii.  202 
Ailego,  i.    180.   248.    ii. 

202 
Allia,  i.  13.  25.  154 
Allicio,  i.  208,  209.  320 
Allido,  i.  235.  ii.  304 
Allino,  i.  262 
Allium,  i.  154 
Allobrox,  i.  89.  ii.  325 
Alloquor,  i.  297 
Alludo,  i.  235 
Alluo,  i.  213 
Ailuvies,  i.  140 
Alluvio,  i.  27.  140 
Alluvium,  i.  140 
AlUix,  ii.  252 
Aimus,  ii.  87,  88 
A!o,  i.  172.  252.  318.  ii. 

140 
Alpeis,  i.'104.  es,  is,  157 
Alpha,  i.  164 
Alsiosus,  i.  206 
Altar,  re,  rium,  i.  139 
Alter,  i.  CS.  ii.  91.  297 
Alterco,  or,  ii.  105 
Alternis,  ii.  145 
Alteruter,  i.  60.  62.ii.  293 
Altum,  i.  7.  154.  ii.  178 
Alvena,  ii,  270 
Alvear,  re,  i.  139 
Alvus,  i.  43,  44,  45.  151 
Am,  i.  250 
Amabo,  ii.  121.  145 
Amandus,  ii.  88 
Amans,    i.    5.   93.    102. 

105,  106.  ii.  21.  134 
Amaracus,  cum,  i.  144 
Amare,  i.  171.    173.  1 77, 

178.  ii.  130.  310 
Amaryliida,  i.  121 
Amaso,  sso,  ii.  284 
Amathus,  i.  17.  86.  ii.  345 
Amazo,  i.  140,  ii,  341 
Ambage,  i.  157.  165 
Ambages,  ii.  296.  305 
Ambe,  bes,  ii.  255.  305 
Ambedo,  i.  228.229 
Ambiens,  i,  88.  3l0 
Ambigo,  i.  247,  250 
Ambio,  i.  284.  ii.  118 
Ambior,  ii.  118 
Ambitus,  ii.  305 
Ambo,  i,   64.  69.  ii.  49. 

84,  90.  176 


Ambulacrum,  ii.  à02,  303 
Ambulare,   i.  178.  ii.  202 
Ames,  i.  37 
Amet,  ii.  ISI 
Aroicio,  i.  287.  31S 
Amicus,  ii.  177 
Amilcar,  i.  96 
Amitto,  ii.  305 
Amnis,  i.  39,  40.  98. 106, 

ii.  177 
Amor,  i.  34 
Amovere,  ii.  43 
Amphibrachys,  ii.  367 
Amphimacer,  ii.  367 
Amphion,  ii.  300 
Amplecto,  ii.  105 
Amplector,  i.  277.  295.  ii. 

102.  105 
Amplexo,  ii.  105 
Amplexor,  i.  312,  ii.  105 
Amplexus,  i.  277 
Amplius,  ii.  18.  59 
Amussis,  i.  91 
Amygdala,  lum,  i.  136 
An,  ii.  154.  165.338 
Anachorita,  ii.  285 
AnapSDStus,  ii.  366 
Anas,  i.  56.  ii.  322.  340 
Anathema,  i'.  347 
Ancc'ps,  i.  70.  88.  ii.  325 
Anchises,  i.  62,  63.  ii,  83. 

331.338,340 
Ancilioiura,  i.  118 
Ancipes,  i.  70 
Ancon,  i.  16 
Ancti,  i.  250 
Andes,  ii.  96 
Androgeos,  i.  66.  ii.  335. 

344 
Anethum,  i.  150 
Anfractus,  turn,  i.  144 
Ango,   or,  i.  250.  bis.  ii. 

22 
Angiportus,  turn,  i.  164. 

143 
Anguis,  i.  57.  99 
Augustiœ,  i.  157 
Anhelare,  ii.  202.  305 
Anien,  i.  140 
Animabus,  i.  64 
Animadverto,  i.  278.   ii. 

202 
Animal,  i,  29.  70.  73,  95, 

96.  105.  116.  ii.  318 
Animare,  ii.  303 
Animi,  ii.  177 
Animis,  i.  64 
Animosus,  ii,  303 
Animus,  ii,  303 
Anio,  i,  72,  140 

Annalis. 
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Annalis,  i.  40.  103.  153. 

ii.  178 
Annecto,  i.  274 
Annibal,  i.  96.  ii.  319 
Annularis,  i.  6 
Annuo,  i.  217.  ii.  202 
Anquiro,  i.  2G6.  ii.  202 
Antae,  i.  157 
Aute,  ii.  35.  54.  61.  182 
Antea,  ii.  529 
Antecedens,  i.  7 
Antecedere,  ii.  202 
Antecello,  i.  253,  èis.  313. 

ii.  27,  202 
Antecessus,  ii.  141 
Anteferre,  ii,  27 
Antegressus,  ii.  138 
Anteliac,  ii.  149 
Anteire,  ii.  202 
Anterior,  ii.  88 
Antes,  i.  155 
Antestare,  ii.  202 
Antestor,  ii.  102 
Antevenire,  ii.  202 
Antevertere,  ii.  202 
Autiae,  i.  157 
Antibacchius,  ii.  367 
Antica,  ii.  179 
Antidotum,    tus,    i.    47. 

144 
Antiochia,  ii.  300 
Antipater,  i.  147 
Antipho,  on,  i.   140 
Antistes,  tistita,  ii.  81 
Antcniaster,  ii.  90 
Antonius,  i.  68 
Anuis,i.  123 
Aoxietas,  i.  250 
Anxius,  i.  250 
Anxur,  i.  16 
Aperio,   i.  171.212.  290. 

318.  ii.  306 
Apes,   i.    110.    115.    142. 

ii.  90 
Apex,  i.  52 
Apiaster,  trunn,  ii.  90 
Apinae,  i.  160 
Apiscor,  i.  300 
A  piastre,  trum,  i.  105 
Apogaei,  i.  13 
Apollinaris,  i.  104 
Apollo,  i.  71.  72k  J 40 
Apotheca,  i.  10 
Appareo,  i.  193 
Appello.  i.  180.  254,255. 

509.  ii.  202 
Appendeo,  i.  202 
Appendix,  i.  52 
Appendo,  i.  230 
Appeto,  i.  276 


Appia,  ii.  180 
Appiiigo,  i.  243 
Appius,  ii.  227 
Applaudo,  i.  230 
Applico,  i.  185 
Appono,  i.  259 
Appréhende,  i.  227 
Apprime,  ii.  61 
Appropinquare,  ii.  202 
Appuleius,  ii.  288 
Appulit,  ii.  178 
Apricus,  ii.  88 
Aprilis,  i.  6 
Apsens,  ii.  268 
Aptus,  ii.  34 
Apiid,  ii.  35 
Apus,  i.  49 
Apvi,  i.  97 
Aqiialis,  i.  39,  92 
Aquila,  i.  5.  56 
Aquileia,  ii.  298 
Aquilcx,  i.  89,  ii.  325 
Aquiio,  i.  12 
Aquonsus,  ii.  249 
Ara,  i.  25.  ii.  285 
Arabs,  i.  86.  146 
Arabus,  i.  146 
Aranea,  um,  iis,  i.  139 
Arar,  i.  91.  97.  142 
Aratrum,  ii.  303 
Arbilla,  ii.  270 
Arbitratus,  ii.  138 
Arbitrer,  ii.  102 
Arbor,  i,   18.34.  142.  ii. 

321 
Arbos,  i.  43.  142 
Arbustum,  i.  21 
Arbutiim,  tus,  i.  21 
Arcades,  ii.  341 
Arcad<>s,  ii.  544 
Arcanum,  ii.  177 
Areas,  ii.  322.  340 
Arcasin,  ii.  538 
Arceo,  i.  118.  196 
Arcesso,   i.  272,   273.   ii. 

61.  285 
Archelaus,  ii.  300 
Archilecto,    tor,    tus,    i. 

140 
Archytas,  ii.  347 
Arcio,  i.  273 

Arctophilax,  i.  53.  ii.  326 
Arctos,  i.  43.  ii.  344 
Arctus,  ii.  286 
Arcus,  i.  123.  148 
Ardea,  i.  15 
Ardeo,   i.    203.    321.    ii. 

203 
Ardesco,  i.  226.  311 
Arduius,  ii.  89 


Arefacio,  i.  206 
Arena,  i.  152 
Areopagus,  ii.  347 
Aresteis,  i.  104 
Arfinis,  ii.  284 
Argentum,  i.  135 
Argi,  i,  130 
Argo,  i.  14 

Argos,  i.  17.  130.  ii.  344 
Argos-hippium,  i.  130 
Arguo,  i.  171,   172.  213. 

324.  ii.  312 
Arguor,  i.  297 
Argus,  i.  130 
Argutia,  i.  157 
Argutiola,  i.  157 
Argutum,  ii.  312 
Argyrippa,  i.  130 
Arida,  i.  7 

Aries,  i.  5.  37.  78.  ii.  341 
Arjetat,  ii.  264 
Ariobarzani,  i.  120 
Aristoteles,  i.  120 
Aristophanes,  i.  121 
Arithmetica,  ii.  299 
Arlabi,  ii.  284 
Arma,  i.  23.  135.  ii.  203 
Armiger,  i.  67.  ii.  88 
Afomatites,  i.  37 
Arpinas,  i.  94.  109,  110 
Arrado,  i.  236 
Arrhabo,  i.  28 
Arrideo,  i.  202.  ii.  203 
Arrideri,  ii.  203 
Arrigo,  i.  241 
Arripio,  i.  177 
Ars,  i.  49.  111.  ii.  177 
Arteria,  um,  1.  136 
Artes,  i.  70 
Artifex,   i.    108,    109.    ii, 

308 
Artocreas,  i.  55 
Artus,   i.    123,   140.  156. 

ii.  286 
Arva,  vum,  i.  136,  ii.  177 
ArviUa,  ii.  270 
Arvina,  ii.  270 
Arundo,  i.  27 
Arx,  i.  51 

As,  i.  11.  35.  78.  Ill 
Asa,  ii.  284 

Ascendo,  i.  228.  323,  324 
Ascisco,  i.  223 
Asdrubal,  ii.  319 
Asinabus,  i.  64 
Asper,  i.  67 
Aspergo,  i.  249.  ii.  203 
Aspemari,  i.  312.  ii.  103 
Aspicio,  i.  203.  320 
A^pides,  ii.  341 

Aspirare, 
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Aspirare,  ii.  203 
Asporto,  i.  231 
Assecla,  i.  3.  ii.  80 
Assector,  ii.  102 
Assensus,  ii.  13S 
Assentio,  i,   288.   ii.  105. 

203 
Assentior,  i.  312.  ii.  105 
Assequor,  i.  298.  ii.  103 
Assero,  i.  211.  317,  318. 

ii.  203 
Asservare,  ii.  203 
Assideo,  i.  200.  232 
Assiduus  ii.  89 
Assilio,  i.  289 
Assim,  ii.  121 
Assis,  ii.  65 
Assisto,  i.  279 
Assono,  i.  183 
Assuefacio,  i.  206.  ii.  203 
Assuesco,  i,  224.  ii.  99. 

203 
Assum,  ii.  284 
Assumo,  i.  256 
Assuo,  i.  214 
Assurgo,  i,  243.  ii.  203 
Asterias,  i.  35 
Asto,  i.  181.  ii.  203 
Astruo,  i.  315 
Astus,  i.  164,  165 
Astyanax,  i.  90 
Asversa,  ii.  284 
At,  ii.  275 
Atavos,  i.  65 
Atax,  ii.  327 
Athense,   i.   15.    24,   bis. 

134.  160 
Athos,  i.  06.  ii.  335.  344 
Atinate,  i.  94 
Atomus,  i.  44.  47,  48 
Atque,  ii.  158.  175 
Atrameiitarium,  ii.  180 
Atrax,  ii.  327 
Atri,  ii.  302 
Atriplex,  xum,  i.  54 
Atrox,  i.  1 1 6 
Attagen,  i.  56.  137 
Attendo,  i.  229.  ii.  203 
Attentus,  i.  190 
Attero,  i.  265,  266 
Attexo,  i.  282 
AUicisso,  i.  31 1 
Attineo,  i.  190.  ii.  203 
Attineri,  ii.  203 
Attinet,  ii.  43 
Attinso,  i.  175.245 
Attollo,  i.  255,  bis 
Attraho,  i.  251 
Attribuo,  i.  214 
Atys,  i.  97 


Avaritia,  i.  138.  152 
Auceps,  i.  87.  ii.  324 
Auctio,  i.  294 
Auctionarius,  i.  294 
Auctionor,  i.  293 
Auctor,  i.  294,  ii.  81.236 
Auctoramentum,  i.  180 
Auctoratus,  i,  1  SO.  294 
Auctoritas,  i.  294 
Auctoro,  i.  180 
Auctrix,  ii.  81 
Aucupo,   or,   r.    294.  ii. 

105 
Audacia,  ii.  285 
Audeo,   i.    304.   ii.    107. 

143.  284 
Audio,  i.  171.   173.   232. 

ii.  67.  118.  504.   310. 

312 
Audit  bonus,  ii.  181 
Auditio,  tus,  i.  140 
Auditum,  ii.  312 
Avellana,  ii.  179 
Avello,  i.  255 
Avenaa,  i.  150 
Aveo,  i.  198.  ii.  269 
Averna,  nus,  i.  127 
Averto,  or,  i.  278,  ii.  101 
Aufero,  i.  267.  ii.  269 
Augeo,    i.    204.    294.    ii. 

100 
Augmen,  turn,  i.  141 
Augur,  ii.  81 
Auguro,  or,  ii.  103.  105 
Augusta      Veromanduo- 

rum,  i.  24 
Augustodunum,  i.  24 
Avia,  i.  161 
Avis,  i.  92.  99.  106 
Avius,  i.  161 
Aulai,  i.  63.  327.  ii.  298 
Aulus,  ii.  227 
Avos,  i.  43.  65 
Aurelia,  ii.  180 
Aureus,  ii.  88. 
Auricularis,  i.  6 
Auriga,  ii,  80 
Aurufex,  ii.  258 
Aurum,  i.  29.  135.  ii.  297 
Auscultare,  ii.  203 
Ausim,  ii.  108.  121 
Ausom,  ii.  284 
Auspice,  or,  ii.  105 
Auster,  i.  12,  13 
Ausus,  ii.  139 
Autor,  ii.  81 
Autumnal,  i.  96.  139 
Autumnus,  i.  144,  151 
Auxi,  i.  320 
Auxiliari,  ii.  27 


Auxiliaris,  rius,  i.  143 
Auxiliatus,  ii.  139 
Axim,  ii.  121 
Axis,  i.  39,  116 
Axitiosi,  ii.  121 
Axo,  ii.  108.  121  ', 
Azymus,  ii.  347 

B. 

B,  the  letter,  i.  22 
Bacchanalia,!.  118.    163. 

ii.  177 
Bacchar,   ris,   i.   31,  32. 

90.  142.  ii.  320 
Bacchius,  ii.  367 
Bacchus,  i.  69 
Baciilum,  i.  144 
Bactra,  i.  15.  23.  163 
Baculus,  urn,  i.   144.  ii. 

305 
Balauus,  i.  47 
Balare,  ii.  252 
Balbus,  ii.  87,  83 
Balineum,  i.  132 
Balneae,  i.  131.  157 
Balneator,  ii,  81 
Balneum,  i.  131.  132 
Balsamum,  i.  20 
Balteus,  i.  144 
Baptisma,  i.  139 
Barathrum,  i.  154 
Barba,  i.  152.  157 
Barbaria,  es,  i.  138 
Baro,  i.  130 
Barbytus,  i.  47.  144 
Base,  ii.  269 
Basilica,  ii.  177 
Basillus,  ii.  300 
B'ltnalia,  i.  161,  162 
Batuo,  i.  217 
Beatitas,  tudo,  i.  140 
Bejugte,  ii.  296 
Bellare,  ii.  203 
Belli,  ii.  144 
Bellicum  cancre,  ii.  179 
Belligero,  i,  312 
Bellor,  ii.  101 
Bellus,  ii.  88 
Bene,  ii.  331 
Benedicere,  ii.  219 
Benefacio,  i,  206.  312 
Benemane,  ii.  150 
Benevolus,  ii.  286 
Benivoliis,  ii.  286 
Beo,  i.  178 
Beryllus,  i.  47 
Bes,   i.    12.   80.   114.  ii. 

323 
Beta,  i.  164 

Bibitum, . 
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Bibitum,  ii.  305 

Bibli.s,  i.  47 

Bibo,  i.  '217.  323.  ii.  309 

Bibiacte,  i.  96 

Bibrax,  i.  90 

Biceps,  i.  b8.  ii.  308.  325 

Bicolor,  ii.  508 

Bicorpor,  i.  106 

Bidens,  i.  7.  50,  ii.  179 

Bidnum,  ii.  308 

B'gie,  ii.  137 

Bijae,  ii.  '296 

B  lis,  i.  152 

Bilx,  i.  168 

Bimestre,  i.  lOi 

Bimus,  ii.  331 

Bini,  i.  64 

Bipennis,  i.  7.  40.  103 

Bipes,  i.   60.  80.  113.  ii. 

341 
Bis,  ii.  348 
Biturix,  i.  89 
Bivium,  ii.  308 
Blandior,  i.  293   296.  ii. 

103 
Elanditia,  es,  i.  133.  157 
Bland. lus,  li.  139 
Blitus,  urn,  i.  144 
Bœtis,  i.  92.  98 
B'  ?ad,  i.  72 
Bumbix,  i.  52.  57 
Bona,  i.  161 
Bonae,  ii.  177 
Boni,  ii.  65 
Bonitas,  i.  77 
Bonus,  i.  6.  69 
:Borea?,  i.  12.  13 
Bos,   i.  5.  82,  83.  133.  ii. 

81.  296.  32 J.  328 
Brevia,  i.  161.  ii.  179 
Brevi>,  ii.  179 
Briareus,  ii.  345 
Bruges,  ii.  '270 
Bryaxis,  i.  90.92.  119 
Bubo,  i.  57 
Bnbula,  ii.  177 
J3ubns,  ii.  328 
Bui.-cina,  um,  i.  136 
Bu.  ilia,  ii.  286 
Burolica,  ii.  179 
Biicula,  ii.  328 
Bura,  riF,  i.  91.  138 
Burgundii^iies,  ii.  319 
But^rnm,  i.  135.  153 
Buxum,i.  20,21.  141.144 
Biixus,  i.  141.  144.  ii.  268 

C. 

Cachinno,  or,  ii.  99.  1 05 


Cacnellus,  ii.  341 
Cadaver,  i.  32 
Cailentuin,  iuro,  i.  1 15 
Ca<lo,  i.  174.  257.  240,  ii, 

203. 304.  310 
Cadnciis,  1.  237 
Caefutio,  i.  285 
Caedo,  i.    172.   174.  237. 

240.  ii.  286.  304.  509, 

310 
Caedûm,  ium,  i.  1 16 
Calare,  ii.  203 
Cx'Iebs.  i.  86.  ii.  324 
Caepiones,  ii.  280 
CaBje,  i.  96 
Caesa,  li.  177 
Caesar,  ii.  320.  3.39 
f'aesari •matins,  i    24 
Csc'-tiis,  i.  151.  ii  286 
Caetera,  il.  46.  182.  2S6 
Caius.   ii.  227.  21,6.  284. 

298 
CalamistPr,  trum,  i.  141 
Calainistnm,  fus,  i    144 
Calamitatium.i    110 
Calcaneus,  um,  i.  144 
Calcar,    i.    31.     74.     95. 

113.  139.  ii.  320.  359 
Calceo.  i.  178 
Calchas,  i.  122.  147 
Calefacio,  i.  206.  312 
Caieo,  i.  19.3.311.  ii.  204 
Calr-sco,  i.  226.  311 
Caligo,  i.  72 
Calix,  i.  52.  ii.  326 
Caliiopen,  ii.  338 
Callis,  i.  39,  40 
Cailum,   i.    r44.    154.  ii. 

204 
Callus,  i.  144 
Calor,  i.  34 
Calpar,  i.  159 
Calveo,  vesco,  i.  31 1 
Calvo,  i.  281.  317.  324     . 
Calx,  i.  53,  54 
Cambio,  i.  290 
Camelus,  i.  56,  57.  ii,  80 
Campester,  i.  76 
Canip.so,  i.  290 
Campuin,  ii.  177 
Canalicota,  i.  40 
Canalis,  i.  40.  97 
Cancelli,i.23.  156.  ii.  267 
Cancer,    i.  52,    33.     67. 

147.  ii.  267 
Candace,  ii.  348 
Candelaber,  brum,  brus, 

i.  141    144.  ii.  302 
Candenti,  i.  102. 
Caiidico,  i.  311 


Cando,  i.  227 
Cani,  i.  99.  156  . 
C^animeii.  ii.  367 
Cauis,  i.  5.  99.  109.  ii.Si 
Canister,  trum,  i.  141 
Canitia,  es,  i.  138 
Cnnuabis,  i   92.  150 
Cano,   i     37.    174.    239. 
'260.  324.  ii.  181.20-1. 
267.  3(0 
Canon,  i.  30 
Canorus,  ii.  87,  88 
Canus,  88 
Capenas.  ii.  S7 
Capenate,  i.  94 
Capero,  ii.  100 
Capesso,  i   273,  Ms. 
Capillus,  Ium,  i.  144 
Caplo,  i.  209,  210.   273. 

324.  ii.  286 
Capistrum,  i.  13 1 
Capital,  i.  139 
Capo,  pus,  i.  140 
Cai-.padtcus,  dox,  i.  146. 

ii.  326,  327 
Ca|)par,  i.  96 
Ctptivei,  i.  65 
Capto,  i.  312 
Captus,  ii.  62 
CapnluiB,  il.  258 
Caput,  i.  29.   88.  105.  ii. 

69.  270.  325 
Capys,  i.  97.  ii.  342 
Caibasus,  i.  44,  45.  128w 

144 
Career,  i.  74.    118.   151. 

156.  ii.  177.  320 
Cardo,  i.  27.  72 
Carduos,  i.  150 
Careo,   i.   188.  190.  192. 

ii.  204 
Carex,  i.  33 
Caritas,  i.  152 
Carmen,   i.    141.  ii.  267. 

519,400 
Carinentum,  i.  141 
Carnifex,  i.  108,  109 
Ciniufex,  ii.  308 
Caro,  i.  '27.   70.  72.  114. 

115.  140.  ii.  177 
Carpo,  i.  172,    173.   263. 

319.  320.  ii.  270 
Carriim,  rus,  i.  144 
Cartapinem,  ii.  280 
Caitacinienses,  ii.  273 
Castum,  us,  i.  144 
Casinate,  i.  94 
Casmen,  ii    284 
Casniœnse,  ii.  '276 
Cassautra,  ii.  284 


Index  of  "Words. 


Cassiopea,  u.  300 
Cas?i6,    i.    38.   40.    156. 

188 
Cassis,  idis,  i.  81.  133 
Cassus,  i.  188.  ii.  62 
Castanea,  i.  21.  ii.  179 
Casteiliim,  i.  161 
Castor,  ii.  321 
Castra,    i.  23.   137.    161. 

ii.  177 
Castrum,  i.  137.  161 
Catalogon,  i.  66 
Catapulta,  ii.  307 
Cate,  i.  198 
Cataechumcnus,  ii.  297 
Catilina,  i.  10 
Catilluai,  lus,  i.  144 
Catintim,  mis,  i.  144 
Catulus,  ii.  8'2 
Catus,  i.  \9H 
Caudex,  i.  52.  54 
Cave,  ii.  176.  181 
Cave  cadas,  ii.  176 
Cave  sentiaiit,  ii.  54 
Caveo,  i.  197 
Caveo  tibi,  ii.  178 
Cavere,  i.   171.  197   317. 

ii.  67.  204 
Cavere  malo,  ii.  67.  173 
Caviller,  ii.  103 
Cavitio,  i.  198 
Caulce,  i.  157 
Caulis,  i,  39 
Caurus,  i.  54 
Causa,  ii.  173.  177 
Causarius,  i.  294 
Caubidicus,  ii.  304.  308 
Causor,  i.  294 
Caussa,  ii.  277 
Cecidi,  ii.  286.  310 
Cecini,  i.  324.  ii.  310 
Cedo,   i.   237,   238.  240. 

321,  322.  ii.  121.  204. 

334,  335 
Celeber,  i.  75.  103 
Célèbre,  i.  103.  ii.  268 
Celer,   i.  107.   118.    142. 

ii.  86.  277 
Celerare,  ii.  99 
Celere,  ii.  263 
Celeres,  i.  1 18 
Celerissimus,  ii.  85 
Celes,  i.  79 
Celeste,  i.  104 
Cello,  i.  253,  6is 
Celo,  ii.  45 

Celtiber,  i.67.ii.318.  339 
C-nas,  ii.  284 
Cenchris,  i.  57 
Ceuseo,  i.  190,  bU 


Censeor,  ii.  101 
Censio,  i.  190 
Cpusit'ir,  i.  190 
Censum,  us,  i.  144 
Ceiitaurea,  ii.  300 
Centaurus,  i.  14 
Centfiia,  ii.  177 
Centres,  ii.  236 
Centimanus,  i.  148 
Centum,  ii.  273 
Centum,  unus,  ii.  85 
Centussis,  i.  11.  91 
Cepa,  pe,  i.  136 
Cepet,  ii.  252 
C=-pi,  i.  324.  ii.  286 
Ceiae,  i.  150 
Cerasus,  i.  18,  144 
Cercops,  ii.  325 
Ceiealia,  i.  163 
Cerealis,  i    104 
Ceremoniae,  i.  157 
Ceres,  i.  79.  ii.  322.  34! 
Cerhere  erat,  ii.  177 
Cerno,  i.  261,262.  310 
Certo,  ii.  178.  204 
Cerviciiim,  i.  1 15 
Cervix,  i.  52.  152 
Cespes,  i.  36 
Cessatur,  ii,  141 
Cessatus,  ii.  141 
Cessores,  ii.  267 
Cestus,  i.  151.  ii.  286 
Cete,  tus,  i.  23,  24.  161. 

164.  ii.  331 
Cette,  ii.  121 
Ceveo,  i.  198 
Ceu  vero,  ii.  154 
Chalybs,  i.  50 
Cham,  i.  164 
Chaos,  i.  22,  23.  ii.  344 
Character,  i.  76 
Charilaiis,  ii.  300 
Charités,  i.  81.  ii.  323 
Charta,  i.  26 
Chelys,  i.  18.  39.  ii.  342 
Cherubim,  i.  22,  23 
Chiragra,  li.  300 
Chiroîraphus,  i.  144 
Chlamys,    i.  18.  39.   Si. 

121.  139 
Chœnix,  i.  52 
Chorea,  ii,  300 
Choridon,  ii.  338 
Chorona,  ii.  280 
Chorus,  i.  68 
Chrêmes,  i.  63.   79.  120. 

122 
Chrysolithus,  i.  47 
Chrysoprasius,  i.  47 
Chytrapus,  i.  49 


Cibica,  ii.  269 
Cibus,  i.  148 
Cicatrix,  i.  52 
Cicer,  i.  32 
Cicero,  i.  71.  ii.  319 
Cichorea,  um,  i.  137 
Cicurare,  ii.  548 
Cicur,  ii.  88 
Cicuris,  ii.  348 
Cieo,  i.  199 
Cilix,  ii.  327 
Cimex.  i.  53 
Cimmericon,  i.  66 
Cimmeron,  ii.  338 
Ciner,  i.  70.  ii.  277 
Cingo,  i.'  240,  320 
Cinguluni,  us,  i.  144 
Cin^s,  i.  39,  40.  81.  100. 

ii.  277 
Cinnamomum,  i.  21 
Cintus,  ii.  272 
Cio,  i.  200 
Circa,  ii.  35.  182 
Circa,  ce,  i.  136 
Circenses,  ii.  178 
Circiter,  ii.  37,  bis.  54 
Circuitus,  ii.  141 
Circum,  ii.  35,  152.  35* 
Circumcido,  i.  238 
Circumcurro,  i.  269 
Circumeo,  ii.  118 
C:icumequitare,  ii.  43 
Circumflecto,  i.  274 
Circumpango,  i.  245 
Circumplicatus,  i.  186 
Circumsecus,  ii.  152 
Circumscribo,  i.  218 
Circumsepio,  i.  289 
Circuinspicio,  i.  208 
Circumvenio,  i.  286 
Circundare,    i.     ISl,    ii. 

204 
Circunduco,  i.  221 
Circus,  ii.  152.358 
Cis,  ii.  36.  342.  348 
Cistella,  ii.  90 
Cibtellula,  ii.  90 
Cistula,  ii.  90 
Citimus,  ii.  348 
Cite,  ii.  334 
Citra,  ii.  36 
Citraque,  ii.  34^ 
Citreae,  ii.  179 
Citro,  ii.  348 
Citum,  ii.  311,  bit 
Civica,  ii.  177 
Civis,  i.4.  98.  ii.  81 
Civitas,   i.   18.    24.    lia, 

111 
3jux,,ii.  289 

Clades. 
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Clades,  i.  73.  109 

Clam,  ii.  .39.  42 

Clamare,  ii.  99 

Clamito,  i.  512 

Clanculum,  ii.  39 

Clanpo,  i.  250,  615 

Clareo,  i.  191 

Clase,  ii.  284 

Classicum,  ii.  179 

Classis,  i.  81.  99 

Claudo,  i.  234.  321 

Claudus,  ii.  87,  88 

Clavicula,  lus,  i.  139 

Clavis,  i.  92.  96 

Claustrum,  i.  131 

Cleopatra,  ii.  348 

Clepo,  i.  263 

Oliberta,  ii.  289 

Ciiens,  ii.  80 

Ciienta,  ii.  80 

Climax,  ii.  325 

Clio,  ii.  300 

Cliteliae,  i.  158,  ii.  177 

Clivutn,  vus,  i.  144 

Cludo,  i.  235 

Clunis,  i.  39,  40.  bis 

Cluo,  i.  217 

Ciypeus,  i.  144.  217 

Cneus,  ii.  227 

Coafço,  ii.  296 

Coalitus,  i.  193 

Coccyx,  i.  57 

Cochlea,  i.  26 

Cochlear,  i.  139.  141 

Codes,  ii.  SO 

Coda,  ii.  284 

Codex,  i.  52.  54 
Cccdo,  ii.  304 

Coelicola,  i.  64.  ii.  80 

Cœlites,  i,  116, 117 

Cœlitus,  i.  156 

Ccehim,  Ins,   i.  117.  129. 
144.  154.  15G.  ii.  177. 
2S6 
Cœmenta,  turn,  i.  156 
Cœnatur,  ii.  143 
Cœnaturio,  i.  291.  312 
Coenatns,  ii.  143 
Cœnura,  i.   154.  231 
Coeo,  i.  284.  ii.  99.204 
Cœpio,  i.    210.   ii.    119. 

181.286 
Coeptns,  ii.  119.  141 
Coeravit,  ii.  261.  284 
Coerceo,  i.  188.  196.  ii. 

306 
Cogitare,  ii.  204 
Cognitum,  ii.  305.  312 
Cognomen,  i.  104.  ii.  228 
Cognosco,  i.  224,  225 


Cogo,  i.  173.  247.  ii.  296 
Cohaereo,  i.  203 
Cohibeo,  i.  188 
Cohors,  i.  114,  115 
Cohortor,  ii.  103 
Coiravit,  ii.  261 
Colax,  ii.  327 
Colchis,  OS,  us,  i.  16 
Colis,  i.  39 

Collido,  i.  235.  ii.  304 
Colligo,  i.  248 
Collis,  i.  39.  109 
Colloquor,  i.  297.  ii.  204 
Colluceo,  i.  205 
Collum,  us,  i.  144 
Colluvies,  vie,  i.  140 
Colo,   i.   252.  309.  318. 

ii.  310 
Color,  los,  i.  43 
Colossus,  i.  47 
Colostra,  Irum,  i.  137 
Cnlpam,  ii.  255 
Columba,  bus,  ii.  82 
Colus,  i.  43,  44,  45.  148 
Colustra,  trum,  i.  157 
Combibo,  i.  218 
Comburo,  i.  270 
Comedo,   i.  228.   ii.  81. 

306 
Cometa,   tes,    i.    25,    26, 

57.  138.  li.  178 
Cominus,  ii.  149 
Comitatus,  ii.  139 
Comitia,  i.  161 
Comito,  or,  ii.  102.  105 
Commeatus,  i.  179 
Commentarium,     us,     i, 

144 
Commentatus,  •  ii.    139. 

141 
Commeo,  i.  179 
Commentum,  ii.  1 19 
Comminiscor,  i.  300,  bis, 

ii.  119 
Commisceo,  i.  190 
Commis?resco,  ii.  105 
Committo,  i.  275.  ii.  204 
Commodare,  ii.  204 
Coromodum,  ii.  180 
Commonefacio,  i.  206.  ii. 

46 
Commoneo,  i.  188.  ii.  44. 

46 
Commorior,  i.  302 
Communicor,  ii.  102 
Como,  i.  256.  319,  520 
Compages,  go,  i.  140 
Compar,  i.  93.  ii.  339 
Comparco,  i.  222 
Compareo,  i.  193 


Compedio,  i,  312 
Compediuni,  i.  1 15 
Compello,  i.  254 
Comperio,  or,  i.  290.  313. 

318.  ii.  102 
Compertus,  i.  291 
Compes,  i.  60.  80.  15^ 
Compesco,    i.  224,    225. 

318 
Competo,  i.  276 
Compingo,   i.   245.   247. 

324 
Compila,  i.  161 
Compitalia,  i.  118 
Compitum,  us,  IJvi.  161 
Complaceo,  i.  18* 
Complando,  i.  236 
Complector,  i.  277.  296. 

ii.  103 
Compleo,   i.    199.   ii.  63, 

2Q4 
Complexus,  i.  277.  ii.  139 
Complico,  i.  185 
Complutus,  i.  215 
Compono,  i.  259.  ii.  205 
Compos,  i.  43.   82.  107. 

ii.  62.  323.  344 
Compoto,  i.  182 
Comprehendo,  i.  227 
Com.primo,  i.  258 
Compromissum,  i.  276 
Compromitto,  i.  276 
Compungo,  i.  248 
Conago,  ii.  296 
Conatus,  ii.  139 
Coucanui,  i.  260 
Concedo,  i.  258.  ii.  205 
Concido,  i.  237,  238.  240 
Conciliare,  ii.  205 
Concinnitudo,  tus,   i.  140 
Concmo,  i.  174.259,260. 

318 
Concio,  i.  27 
Concionari,  ii.  99 
Concipio,  i.  310 
Conclave,   vis,   vium,    i. 

139 
Concludere,  ii.  205 
Coucoquo,  i.  265 
Concors,  i.  70.  88.  143 
Concrepo,  i.  184 
Concresco,  i.  223,  225 
Concretiis,  i.  225.  ii,  141 
Conçu rro,  i.  269.  ii.  205       g 
Concutio,  i.  212 
Condamnare,  ii.  252 
Condemnare,    ri,   ii.   62, 

205.  252 
Condepso,  i.  273 
Condico,  i.  220.  ii.  205 
Cofldi* 
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Condio,  i.  283 
Condo,  i.  232 
Condoceo,  i.  189 
Condoleo,  i.  193 
Omduco,  i.  221.  ii.  205 
Confectus,  ii.  62 
Confercio,  i.  28S 
Confero,  i.  267.  ii.  205. 
C'onfessior,  ii.  89 
Confessus,  ii.  13'9 
Conficio,  i.  207 
Confido,  i.  305.  ii.  205 
t'onfigo,  i.  242 
Confingo,  i.  244 
Confiteor,  i.  177.  297.  ii. 

205 
Conflacuit,  ii.  284 
Conflictare,  ri,  ii.  205 
Confligo,  i.  241 
Ck)nfluens,  i.  6.  ii.  177 
Confluo,  i.  215 
Confodio,  i.  209 
Confiingo,  i.  246 
Confundo,  i.  234 
Congener,  i.  107 
Congero,  i.  268.  ii.  205 
Congredior,    i.    301.    ii. 

205 
Congrego,  i.  89 
Congruo,i.  216.  ii.  205 
Conia,  i.  327 
Conjicio,  i.  203 
Coiijuiigo,   i.  241.  ii.  197. 

205 
Conjux,  i.  3.   70.   89.  ii. 

81.  130.525 
Conlega,  ii.  284 
Connecto,  i.  275 
Connitor,  i.  299 
Conniveo,  i.  198.317 
Connubiuna,    i.    219.  ii. 

305 
Connubo,  i.  219 
Conopeum,  ii.  348 
Conqueror,  i.  298.  ii.  205 
Conquiescere,  ii.  205 
Conquinisco,  i.  225,  bis 
Conquiro,  i.  266 
Conscendo,  i.  228.  ii.  18. 

178 
Conscindo,  i.  234.  240 
Conscio,  i.  283 
Conscisco,  i.  224 
Consrribo,  i.  218 
Consectus,  ii.  103 
Consecutus,  ii.  139 
Consentio,  i.  288.  ii.  203. 

205 
Consepio,  i.  289 
Consequens,  i.  7 


Consequor,     i.    298.     ii. 
103.  205 

Consero,  i.  271,  bis.  272. 
317.  ii.  205 

Cousideo,  i.  200.  ii.  206 

Consido,  i.  233.240.313 

Consilior,  ii.  102 

Consilium,  ii-  177 

Consisto,  i.  260.  279.  310 

Consol,  ii.  255 

Consolatus,  ii.  139 

Consoler,  ii.  103 

Consonans,  i.  7 

Consono,  i.  183 

Consor?,  i,  107.  109 

Consortio,  urn,  i.  109.  140 

Conspergo,  i.  249 

Consiiex'i,  i.  320 

Conspicor,  i.  209.  ii.  103 

Conspiratus,  ii.  142 

Constare,   i.  181.  310.  ii. 
99.  206 

Consterno,  i.  261,  262 

Consternor,  i.  299 

Constituo,  i.  214 

Constrepo,  i.  264 

Constiingo,  i.  244 

Construo,  i.  215 

Consuescere,  ii.  206 

Consul,  i.  37.  ii.  319 

Consulo,  i.  253.  ii.  206 

Cousulo  tibi,  ii.  180 

Consultus,  ii,  88 
Consumo,  i.  257 
Coiisuo,  i.  214 

Consurgo,  i.  243 
Contages,  io,  iuui,  i.  27. 

140,  141.  152 
Conteaino,  i.  260 
Contendo,  i.  229.  ii.  206 
Contentus,  ii.  65 
Contero,  i.  266 
Contestatuni,  i.  294 
Contester,  i.  294 
Contexo,  i.  282 
Conticeo,  i.  196 
Conticesco,  i.  312 
Continens,   i.    7.  102.  ii. 

180 
Contineo,  i.  189 
Contingo,  i.    177.  245.  ii. 

206 
Continoeis,  ii.  284 
Contono,  i.  184 
Contorqueo,  i.  204 
Contra,  ii.  36.  329 
Contraho,  i.  251 
Contribue,  i.  214 
Controversus,  ii.  343 
Contundo,  i.  230 


Contuor,  i.  297.  509 

Ciinturbare,  ii.  179 

Couvaleo,  i.  192 

Conveho,  i.  251 

Convena,  ae,  ii.  80 

Convenio,  i.  2S6,  ii.  206 

Converritoreni,  i,  270 

Converto,  i.  273.  ii.  101 

Convicium,  ii.  286 

Conviva,  ii.  81 

Convive,  i.  280 

Convolve,  i.  281 

Cooperuisse,  ii.  296 

Copia,  i.  158.  ii.  177 

Copiesus,  ii.  63 

Copulor,  ii.  102 

Coquo,  i.  265 

Cor,  i.  34.   76.  88.  112. 
ii.  539 

Coram,  ii.  39 

Corax,  i.  56.  58 

Corbis,  i.  40 

Corbita,  ii.  348 

Corculum,  i.  10 

Corinthus,  i.  14.  17 

Coiiolaus,  i.  17 

Cerium,  us,  i.  144 

Cornipes,  i.  80 

Cornix,  i.  5é 

Cornu,   i.   22.   141.   144. 
164 

Cornupeta,  ii.  308 

Cornus,  i.  141.  144.  148 

Corona,  ii.  177.  280 

Corpus,  i.   93.    105.    ii. 
324 

Corrado,  i.  236 

Corripio,  i.  21 1 

Corrode,  i.  236 

Corrumpo,  i.  264 

Cerruo,  i.  215 
Cortex,  i.  53,  54 

Corus,  i.  54 

Corydon,  ii.  338 
Corymbus,  i.  47 
Cos,  i.  42.  1Î2 
Costum,  us,  i.  47.  144 
Cotys,  i.  97 
Coxendix,  ii.  327 
Crater,  i.  76.  119. 138.  iL 

339 
Crates,  i.  158.  165 
Craticula,  i.  165 
Cratim,  i.  92 
Crrber,  ii.,348 
Crebre,  bro,  ii.  348 
Creditum,  i.  232 
Credo,  i.  232 
Creduim,  ii.  108 
Creduo,  i.  233 

Oreo, 
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Creo,  i.  178 
Crepidas,  ii.  500 
Crepo,  i.  13i.  318 
Crepunrlia,  i.  161 
Crpsco,  i.   223.  225.  310. 

.•317 
Creticos,  i.  .50 
Cretio,  i.  261,  20*2 
Cretum,  i.  225.  251,  263. 

510 
Cretus,  i.  225 
Crevi,  i.  261.  310 
Crimen,  i.  111.  263 
Criminor,  ii.  103 
Crinis,  i.  38.  40.  263 
Crispiis,  H.  88 
Crocito,  ii.  34S 
.Crocum,  eus,  i.  45.   144. 

154 
Croton,  i.  16 
Crucio,  ii,  100 
Cruor,  i.  151 
Crus,  i.  113 
Crux,  i.  51.  55.  113.  ii. 

327 
Crystallina,  ii.  ISO 
Crvstalium,  lus,  i.  44.47. 
144 

Ctesipho,  i.  74 

Cubile,  i.  95.  116 
Cubitale,  i.  139 
Cubitum,  us,  i.  144 

Cubo,  Î.  183.  187.  220. 
318 

CucuUis,  ii.  S48.  365 

Cucumer,  mis,  i.  33.  39. 
70.  81.  92 

Cutlo,  i.  227,  228 

Cujate,  ii.  87 

Cuicuimodi,  i.  165 

Cuimodi,  i.  I(î5 

Cuiret,  ii.  272 

Cuivis,  ii.  342 

Cujusmodi,  i.  165 

Culcita,  tra,  ii,  286 

Culeum,  us,  i.  144 

Culex,  i.  53 

Culpa,  i.  152 

Cum.  ii.  38.  70.  72.  94. 
149.  153.  182.  136. 
271 

Cnmbo,û  220.318 

Cunabula,  i.  158.  161 

CuncB,  i.  158 

Cunctatus,  ii.  139 

Cuncto,  or,  ii.  105 

Cunire,  i.  225 

Cupiditas,  do,  i.  28.  72. 
140 

Cupidus,  ii.  34 


Cupio,  i.  gil.ii.   27.  34, 

139.  206 
Cupitum,  ii.  312 
Cupressus,  i.  19,  20.  148 
Cur,  ii.  149.  178.  339 
Cura,i.  231 
Curapaiatii,  i.  9 
Curatiorum,  ii.  IS 
Cure,  ii.  149 
Curo,  ii.  9.  66.  139 
Curro,  i.    175.  269,  270. 

523.  ii.  304 
Currum,  us,  i,  123.  144. 

ii.  129 
Cursum  est,  ii.  141 
Curulis,  i.  7.  ii.  304 
Cuspis,  i.  81 
Custodiae,  i.  9 
Custos,  ii  82.  ii.  81.  323 
Cutis,  i.  92.  152 
Cybeles,  ii.  340 
Cyclops,  ii.  300.  302.  325 
Cygnus.  ii.  302 
Cynips,  i.  87 
Cynthius,  i.  68 
Cyprus,  i.  15 
Cyrenas,  en,  i.  160 
Cyrus,  i.  65 
Cythera,  i.   163 
Cytherea,  ii.  543 
Cytheron,  ii.  359 
Cytisus,  i.  47 

D. 

Da,  ii.  181 

Dactylus,  i.  22.  ii.  366 
Dama,  i.  57,  ii.  83 
Damnare,  ii.  62,  206 
Damnas,  i.  165 
Damnum,  ii.  69,  263 
Dampnum,  ii.  268 
Dan,  ii.  338 
Daniel,  i.  37.  ii.  338 
Dapes,  i.  158 
Daphnis,  i.  97 
Daphnus,i.  17 
Daps,  i.  158.  166 
Dardanidae,  nis,  i.  64 
Dare  oblivioni,  ii.  206 
Dares,  i.79.  ii.  323 
Darius,  ii.  300 
Datum,  ii.  177.  310 
David,  i.  72 
De,   ii.  39,  70,    71,   72, 

182 
Dea,  Deabns,  i*.  64' 
Deana,  ii.  252 
Debaéror,  i.  294 
Dcbco,  i.  188.  ii.207 


Dcbil,  i.  141 
Decedo,  i.  23§.  îi.  "107 
Decern,  ii.  85.  237 
December,  i.  75.  ii.  242? 
Decerno,  i.  261.  ii.  207 
Decerpo,  i.  263 
Deccssus,  ii.  142 
Decet,  ii.  26.31,32.  122, 

123, 124 
Dccido,  i.  238.  ii.  207 
Decios,  ii.  236.  340 
Decima,  i.  158.  ii.  179 
Decimus,  ii.  85.  88.  227 
Decipio,  i.  210 
Decipula,  um,  i.  137 
Declinarr,  ii.  207 
Decoctor,  ii.  179 
Deéoquo,  i.  265.   ii.  100. 

179 
Decor,  i.  34.   74.  83,  84. 

142.  ii.  321 
Decresco,  î.223.  225 
DecretuS,  i.  225.  ii.  14^ 
Decubo,  i.  183 
Decunx,  i.  12 
Decurro,  i.  175.  269 
Decursns,  Ji.  142 
Decus,  i.  84.  142.  ii.  307. 

324 
D'ecussis,  i,  11.91 
Decutio,  i.  212 
Dedecui,  ii.  124 
Dedecus,  i.  84.  ii.  30t 
Dedere,  ii.  207 
Dedisco,  i.  224 
Dedititius,  i.  232 
Dedo,  i.  232 
Dedoceo,  i.  189 
Deduco,  i.  221.  ii.  305 
Déesse,  ii.  27.  305 
Defectns,  ii.  62 
Defendo,  i,  227.  ii.207 
Defensor  Mulièr,  i.  34 
Defero,  i.  268.  ii.  207 
Deferveo,  i.  198 
Defessus,  i.  226.  301 
Defetigari,  ii.  252 
Defetiscor,  i.  226.  301 
Deficio,  i.  207.  ii.  207 
Dc fieri,  ii.  120 
Defigo,  i.  242 
Definire,  ii.  207 
Défit,  ii.  120 
Deflaçratiis;  ii.  14^ 
Deflecto,  i.  274.  ii.  207 
Defleo,  i.  199 
i)e!fluo,  i'.  215- 
Defodio,  i.  209 
Dffilco,  i.  186 
Defring-o,  i.  246 

Defrutum, 
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Defrutum,  i.  '299 
Defiigio,  i.  209 
Defunpror,  i.  296 
Degener,   i.    93.   107,  ii. 

88 
Degenerate,  ii.  207 
Deglubr.,  i.  218 
Dego,  i.  2-i.7.  324 
Dehinc,  ii.  303 
Dehisco,  i.  226 
Deico,  ii.  261 
Deicuudo,  \i.  284 
Dtjero,  ii.  252.  305 
Dejicio,  i.  208 
Dein,  ii.  149,  338 
Deinceps,  ii.  149 
Deinde,  ii.  149.338 
Deinpostea,  ii.  157 
JJeiopea,  ii.  300 
Dfciphobus,  ii.  299 
Delabor,  i.  299 
Delectat,  ii.  51 
Delector,  ii.  71 
Deleo,  i.  199 
Deleor,  i.  263 
Délicat,  ii.  2S4 
Delici;i,  oe,  es,  um,  i.  131, 

137,  138.  158.  ii,  285 
Deligo,  i.  249 
Delineo,  i.  179 
Delino,  i.  262 
Delinqno,  i.  265.  ii.  207 
Deliqueo,  i,  191 
Delirare,  ii.  99 
Deliteo,  i.  193 
Delius,  i.  68 
Delos,  i,  15,  31.  66 
Delphi,  i.  15.  31.  134 
Delphin,  phis,  i.  30.   57. 

73.   82.   141.    ii.   319. 

340 
DelubruRi,  ii.  303 
Del  u  do,  i.  235 
Demergo,  i.  249 
Demeto,  i.  275 
Deminuo,  ii.  252 
Demipho,  i.  74.  140 
Demitto,  i.  275 
Demo,  i,  256.  320 
Demolio,  or,  ii.  103.  105 
Demuto,  ii.  101 
Denarium,  us,  i.  144.  ii. 

179 
Dens,  i,  50.  Ill 
Denseo,  so,  i,  309 
Depango,  i.  245 
Depasco,   or,   \.  Q24.   ii. 

105 
Depastus,  ii.  159 
Dspecto,  i.  274 


Dcpellere,  ii.  207 
Depeudeo,  i,  282 
Dependo,  i.  230 
Deperire,  ii.  207 
Depescui,  i.  318 
Depiugo,  i.  243 
Deplorare,  ii.  207 
Depono,  i.   259,   260.    ii. 

207 
Deposco,  i.  1 75,  224 
Deprecatiis,  ii.  139 
Deprecor,  i.  294.  ii,  208 
Deprehendo,  i.  227 
Depiimo,  i.  258 
Depromo,  i.  256 
Depso,  i,  273 
Der,  i.  181 
Derelinqtio,  i.  265 
Derideo,  i.  202 
Derogare,  ii.  203 
Descende,  i,  228 
Descisco,  i.  224 
Describo,  i,  218 
Deseco,  i,  186 
Desero,  i.  272 
Deservio,  i,  283 
Deses,  i.  80 
Desideo,  i.  200 
Desidia,  es,  i.  39 
Desido,  i.  233 
Desilio,  i.  289 
Desino,    i.    262.  ii,    99, 

208 
Desipio,  i.  211.  ii.  22 
Désiste,  i,  279.  ii.  203 
Desitus,  ii,  142 
Desperare,  ii.  99.  203 
Desperno,  i.  261 
Despicatus,  ii.  139 
Despicio,  i.  209 
Despondeo,  i.   176.  202. 

ii.  208 
Desterno,  i.  261 
Desterto,  i.  278 
Destitue,  i.  214 
Destitutus,  ii.  62 
Destrictus,  ii,  286 
Destringo,  i.  244 
Destruo,  i.  215 
Desuesco,  i.  224 
Desumo,  i.  256 
Détende,  i.  229 
Deter,  ii.  88 
Detergeo,  i.  203 
Deterge,  i.  250 
Deterior,  ii.  88 
Detero,  i.  266 
Deterreo,  i.  188 
Deterrimus,  ii."  83 
Detestatus,  ii.  139 


Detestor,  ii.  103 
Detexo,  i.  282 
Detineo,  i.  189 
Detondeo,    i.    174,    176. 

201 
Deterqueo,  i.  204 
Detraho,  i.  251.  ii,  203 
Detrude,  i.  'i:l6 
Deturbari,  ii,  208 
Deucalion,  ii.  300 
Devento,  i.  286  , 
Devergo,  i.  250 
Devia,  i.  161 
Devincio,  i.  237 
Deunx,  i.  12 
Devolve,  i.  231 
Devovee,  i.  197 
Deus,  i.  4.  68,  69.  ii.  39» 
Dextans,  i.  1 2 
Dexter,  i.  67.  ii.  83 
Dexterior,  i.  67 
Dextimus,  ii.  88 
DÎ,  i.  69 

Diacon,  nus<  i.  141 
Diadema,      i.    25.     1  IS, 

119 
Dialectica,  ii,  177 
Diameter,  i.  43 
Diana,  ii.  298 
Diaria,  i.  161 
Dica,  i.  166 
Dicax,  ii.304 
Dicem,  ii.  252 
Dici,  ii.  13 
Dicis,  i.  166 
Dice,   i.    172.  179.   220, 

299.  308,   309.  ii,  113. 

181.304 
Dicont,  ii,  284 
Dictamnus,  um,  i,  14^ 
Dictamus,  i.  144 
Dicte,  ito,  1,312 
Dicuiido,  ii.  234 
Didici,  ii.  310 
Dide,  i.  59.  72.  122.  23« 
Dies,  i.  36.  38.  124,  125. 

ii,  177.  298 
Dies  lustrici,  ii.  226 
Diespiter,  i.  143.  167 
Differ,  ii,  339 
DifFercie,  i.  288 
DifiFero,  i.  267.  ii.  208 
Difficul,  lis,  i.  141 
Diffido,  i.  304 
Diffinde,  i,  234 
Diffiteor,  i,  297,  303 
Diffluo,  i.  215.  il  6Î 
Diffugie,  i.  209 
Digère,  i.  268 
Digesta,  ii.  173 
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Digno,  or,  ii.70. 103.  105 
Digre<lior,  i.  301 
Dignatus,  ii.  139 
Dignitas,  ii.  322 
DiÉcnus,  ii.  34.  63 
Dii,  i.  124.  ii.  177 
Dilabor,  i.  299 
Dilargitu;;,  ii.  139 
Diligente,  i.  101 
Diligo,  i.  249.  320 
Diluceo.i.  205 
Diluo,  i.  213 
Diluvies,  viiim,  i.  141 
Dimetior,  i.  502 
Dimicare,  i.  184.  ii.  208 
Diminue,  i.  213 
Dimitto,  i.  275 
Dinacium,  i.  3.  10 
Dingua,  ii.  284 
Diphtongus,  i.  7.  44.  66 
Dlrae,  i.  158 
Dirigo,  i.  242 
Dirimo,  i.  257.  ii.  305 
Diripio,  i.  211.  ii.  305 
Dirumpo,  i.  2G4 
Diruo,  i.  216 
DÎS,  i.  69 
Dis,  i.  81.  111.  117.  ii. 

323.  342 
Discedo,  i.  239.  ii.  34 
Disceptare,  ii.  208 
Discerne,  i.  262 
Discerpo,  i.  173.  263 
Disco,  i.   175.  224.  225. 

SU.ii.  67 
Discors,  i.  88.  143 
Discrepo,  i.  184.  ii.  208 
Discrucior,  ii.  22.  208 
Discumbo,  i.  219 
Discurro,  i.  269 
Discutio,  i.  2 1 2 
Disertus,  ii.  304,  305 
Disjungo,  i.  241.  ii.  67 
Dispaudo,  i.  228 
Dispar,  i.  94.  ii.  88.  339 
Djspendo,  i.  228 
Dispergo,  i.  249 
Dispesco,  i.  284,  225 
Dispicio,  i.  209 
Displicatus,  i.  186 
Displiceo,  i.  192 
Dispono,  i.  259 
Dispuiigo,  i.  248 
Disputa  re,  ii.  99.  208 
Disquiro,  i.  '266 
Disrumpo,  i.  264 
Dissenlio,  i.  288.  ii.  203 
Dissepio,  i.  289 
Dissero,  L  186.  271,272. 

317 


Dissideo,  i.  200.  ii.  208 
Dissolve,  i.  28 1 
DissoDO,  i.  183 
Dissuadeo,  i.  203 
Dissuo,  i.  214 
Distende,  i.  229 
Distineo,  i.  189 
Distingue,  i.  242 
Di>.to,  i.  181.  ii.  67 
Distorquee,  i.  204 
Distralio,   i.  251.  ii.  67. 

113 
Distribue,  i.  214 
Districtus,  ii.  286 
Distringo,  i.  244 
Diu,  ii.  144.  252 
Dives,  ii.  86 
Divissiones,  ii.  277 
Divitia;,  i.  158 
Divitior,  ii.  88 
Do,  i.    176.  180.232.  ii. 

29.  67.  120.  206.  309. 

313.  334 
Doceo,  i.  189.  ii.  45.  66. 

208 
Docilissime,  ii.  87 
Docilissimus.  ii.  87 
Doctius,  ii.  144 
Do<lraDS,  i.  ]2 
Dogma,  i.  25.  119.  147. 

ii.  322 
Doleo,  i.  193.  312.  ii.  208 
Dolops,  ii.  324 
Dolor,  les,  i.  34.  43 
Dolus,  i.  43 
Domatio,  i.  187 
Domi,  ii.  144 
Doniinabus,  i.  64 
Dominer,  i.  294.  ii.  103. 

208 
Dominus,  i.  65,  66.  68, 

69 
Dome,  i.  171.  184.  187. 

313 
Domus,  i.  44.  123.  133. 

ii.  47.  144.  177.  209 
Donare,  ii.  71.208 
Donaria,  um,  i.  161 
Donee,  ii.  154.  336 
Dor,  i.  181.  ii.  120 
Dormiendus,  ii.  141 
Dormisco,  i.  311 
Dormito,  i.  312 
Dormiturio,  i.  291 
DorsOm,  sus,  i.  144 
Dos,  i.  42.  82.  112.  ii.  323 
Draco,  ii.  335 
Dryasin,  dibus,  i.  122 
Dubitare,  ii.  99.  208 
Ducenti,  i.  64,  ii.  308 

t 


Du  cere  uxorem,  ii.  177 
Duels,   i.   70.  89.  91.  ii. 

304.  357 
Duco,   i.  89.    221.    308. 

520.  ii.    29.    66.   209. 

304.336 
Dudum,  ii.  150 
Duellûm,  i.  69 
Duernio,  i.  27 
Duim,  ii.  108 
Dulcedo,  i.  27 
Dulcis,  i,  81.   103.  105, 

106.  ii.  298 
Dum,  ii.  154 
Dummodo,  ii.  334 
Dumus,  i.  19 
Duo,  i.  64.  69.  ii.  49.  84. 

90.  334 
Duodetriginta,  ii.  85 
Duodeviginti,  ii.  85 
Duplex,  i.  90.  ii.  88 
Duplices,  ii.  1 79 
Duplico,  i.  185 
Dupondium,  ii.  308 
Durantia,  i.  13 
Durare,  ii.  99 
Duria,  i.  13 
Jluritia,  es,  i.  138 
Dusmosae,  ii.  276 
Duûm,  i.  69 
Dux,  i.    89.  91.  ii.   8h 

304.  327 
Dyndimus,  i.  127 

E. 

E,  i.   8.  ii.   39,  50.   69. 

182 
Ea,  ii.  92.  1 80 
Ebenum,i.  20,  21 
Ebibo,  i.  218 
Eblanditus,  ii.  139 
Eboreae,  ii.  179 
Ebur,  i.  31.  77.  ii.  321 
Ebiirones,  ii.  319 
Ecastor,  ii.  286 
Ecbatana,  i.  15 
Ecca,  ii.  95 

Ecce,  ii.  73.  95.  157.181 
Eccilluro,  ii.  95 
Eccistum,  ii.  95 
Eccos,  ii.  95 
Eccum,  ii.  95 
Echo,  i.  28.  ii.  335 
Eciam,  ii.  276 
Ecqui,  ii.  92 
Edepol,  ii.  150.  181.  28G 
Edico,  i.  221 
Edim,  ii.  117 
Edisco,  i.  224 

Edo. 
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Eoo,  Î.  228.  232.11.  116, 

117.  36-i 
Edomo,  i.  184 
Educo,  i.  221 
Effatus,  ii.  139 
Efl'ectum,  tus,  i.  143, 144 
Etîero,  i.  261.  iL  209 
Efficio,  i.  207 
Effigia,  es,  i.  133 
Effingo,  i.  244 
Effleo,  i.  199 
Effligi,  ii.  252 
Effluo,  i,  215 
Effodio,  i.  209 
Effor,  ii.  120 
Effringo,  i.  176.  246 
Effugio,  i.  209 
Eftulgeo,  i.  205 
Effundo,  i.  234 
Egenus,  ii.  62,  87,  88 
Ege.),  ii.  63.  209 
Egero,  i.  269 
Egi,  I  324 
Eginan',  ii.  338 
Ego,  ii.  92.  334 
Egon',  ii.  338 
Egredior,  i.  301.  ii,  209 
Egregius,  ii.  89 
Eheu,  ii.  298 
Eia,  ii.  328 
Eidem,  ii.  284 
Eii,  ii.  266.  293 
Eiius,  ii.  265.  284 
Ejicio,  i.  208.  ii.  210 
Ejiilo,  lor,  ii.  99.  105 
Ejusmodi,  i.  165 
Elabor,  i.  299.  ii.  209 
Elaborare,  ii.  209 
Electrum,  i.  149.  ii.  348 
Elegantia,  i.  152 
Elegeia,  ii.  298 
Elegia,  ii.  300 
Elephantus,  i.  1 42 
Eiephas,    i.  35.  56.   "78. 

142.  ii.  82,  83 
Eleusis,  i.  82 
Elicio,  i.  208.  318 
Eligo,  i.  248,  ii.  504 
Ellos,  lum,  ii.  95 
Eloco,  ii.  150 
Eioquentia,  i.  152 
Eloquor,  i,  298 
Elpis  Vectius,  i.  10 
Eluceo,  i,  205 
Elucubro,  or,  ii,  105 
EJudo,  i.  235  .^ 
EJugeo,  i.  204 
Eluoji.  213 

Elysii,  slum,  i.  129,  130 
Ementior,  i.  296 


Emereo,  or,  i.  1 92 
E:Taergo,  ii.  99.  209 
Emeritus,  ii.  142 
Emersus,  ii.  142 
En>icatio,  i.  1 87 
Euiico,  i.  184.  187 
Emineo,  i.    191,    193.  ii. 

209 
Einitto,  i.  275 
Emo,  i.  257.  324.  ii.  66 
Emolo,  i.  252 
Emorior,  i.  302 
Emoveo,  i.  197 
Etnturio,  i.  291 
Emulgeo,  i.  203 
Emungo,  i.  241.  ii.  209 
En,  ii.  73,  95,  157.  ISl, 

338 
Endo,  ii.  2S4 
Eneco,  i.  186 
Editor,  i.  298.  ii.  103 
Ens,  ii.  116 
Enbiculus,  i.  8 
Ensis,  i.  8.39.  109 
Enubo,  i,  219 
Enucleo,  i.  179 
Enuntiare,  ii.  209 
Eo,   i.   88.  283.   306.  ii. 

118. 181, 182.  214 
Eo,  ii.   18.  94.  145.  178. 

180.  334 
Eor,  ii.  133 
Eos,  i.  43.  ii.  299 
Ecus,  ii.  299 
Ephebeum,  ii.  286 
Ephesus,  i.  17 
Epidaurum,  rus,  i,  16 
Epigrammaton,  i.  122 
Epirota,  tes,  i.  138 
Epistola,  ii.  284.  286 
Epistula,  ii.  284.  286 
Epitoma,  me,  mes,  i,  25. 

63.  136.  ii.  83 
Epodus,  i.  43 
Epol,  ii.  150,  181 
Epos,  i.  42 
Epoto,  i.  182 
Epula,  lae,  lum,  i.   131. 

158 
Equa,  i.  5.  64 
Eques,  i.  80.  ii.  80 
Equidem,  ii.  307 
Equuleus,  ii.  90 
Equulus,  ii.  90 
Equus,  i.  5.  ii.  90 
Eradico,  ii.  349 
Erado,  i.  236 
Eremus,  i.  7.  44.  48.  ii. 

300.  359 
Erga,  ii.  36 


Ergo,  ii.  18.  334 

Ergo  igitur,  ii.  157 

Erigo,  i.  24'2 

Eriiinis,  i.  92.  122.  ii.  341 

Eripere,  ii.  209 

Eris,  i.  97 

Ero,  ii.  277 

Errabundus,  ii.  88 

Erralur,  ii.  141 

Erratus,  ii.  141 

Krubesco,  i.  226.  ii.  209 

Eructare,  ii.  99 

Erudio,  ii.  45 

Erumpo,  i.  264.  ii.    99. 

102.209.  305 
Erumpor,  ii.  102 
Erunt,  ii.  549  . 
Eruo,  i.  216 
Erynnis,   i.   92.    122,   ii. 

341 
Erysipelas,  i.  35 
Eryx,  i.  13.  ii.  '326 
Es,  ii.  115.  181.  340.364 
Escit,  ii,  115 
Escunt,  ii.  116 
Esquiliae,  i.  158 
Esse,   ii.   13,  23.  27.  29. 

35.  115.  137.  181.  364 
Essenius,  ii.  364 
Esset,  ii.  364 
Est,  ii.  13.  23.  181.277. 

364 
Esto,  ii.  175.  181 
Estod,  ii.  284 
Estur,  ii.  117 
Esum,ii.  115 
Esurio,  i.  291.  312 
Etesiae,  i.  12,  13 
Ethesin,  i.  123 
Etbica,  ii.  286 
Etiam,  ii.  1 50 
Etiamsi,  ii.  153 
Etsi,  ii.  153 
Etsiquamvis,  ii.  15*^ 
Evado,  i.  236.  ii,  209 
Evander,  dnis,  i,  142 
Evandrius,  ii,  83 
Evasti,  i,  178 
Evasus,  ii.  142 
Eveho,  i.  251 
Evello,  i.  255 
Evenio,  i.  286 
Eventum,  tus,  i.  143, 144 
Evergere,  ii.  100 
Eugenius,  ii.  300 
Evigilatus,  ii.  142 
Eumenides,  i.  158 
Eunuchus  sua,  i.  7 
Evolvo,  i.  281 
Euphrates,  i.  12.  147 

Euripides, 
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Euripides,  i.  147 
Eurus,  i.  V2.  ii.  297 
Eustochiutn,  i.  3.  10 
Ex,  ii.  3S,  39.  50.  69.  182 
Exacuo,  i.  '213 
Examussim,  ii.  I50 
Exaii?ui>,  i.  60.  70 
Exaate,  ii.  152 
Exardeo,  i.  '203.  ii.  209 
Exardescere,  ii.  209 
Exauctoratus,  i.  180 
Exaudio,  i.  173.  282 
Excalpo,  i.  264 
EKCedo,  i.  239.  ii   43 
Excel  lenti,  i.  101 
Exceileo,  lu,   i.  '253.  309. 

318.  ii   '27 
Excelsus,  i.  253 
Excerpo,  i.  2ô3 
Excido,  i.  237,  238 
Excipio,  i.  210 
Excliido,  i.  2J5 
ExcUisisi^inuis,  ii.  89 
Excolo,  i.  252 
Excoqiio,  i.  265 
Excors.  i.  ^S 
Excresco,  i.  223,  225 
Excretns,  i  225.  ii    142 
Excubiae,  i.  9,  153.  183 
Excudo,  i.  227,  228 
Exculpo,  i.  26-t 
Excurro,  i    175.  269 
Excusare,  ii.  209,  210 
Excusum,  ssum,  i.  228 
Excutio,  i.  212 
Execratus,  ii.  139 
Execror,  i.  512 
Executus,  ii.  139 
Exedo,  i.  228 
Exemet,  ii.  252 
Exemplar,    re,    rium,   i. 

118.  139.  ii.  320 
Exeo,  i.  284.  ii.  99 
Exequee,  i.  158 
Exequor,  i.  298 
Exerceo,  i.  188.  196 
Fjsercituis,  i.  123 
Exero,  i.  272 
Exfociont,  il  284 
Exhalare,  ii.  99 
Exhaurio,  i.  289.  ii.  63 
Exhibeo,  i.  138 
Exiens,  i.  88 
Exigo,  i.  247.  ii.  210 
Exiguiu5,ii.  89 
Exilia,  ii.  69 
Exilio,  i.  289 
Eximo,  i.  257.  il.  67.  210 
Existo,  i.  279.  310 
Exitus,  ii.  305 


Exiex,  i.  52.  89.;ii.  325 
Kxodtis,  i.  44 
Exoleo,  i.  195,  bit 
Exoletus,  ii.  142 
Exorare,  ii.  210 
Exordior,  i.  502 
Exorior,  i.  302 
Exorsus,  ii.  139 
Exos,  i.  43.  57.  ii.  344 
Exosus,  ii.  119 
Expando,  i.  228 
Expar.s,  ii.  252 
Exp  cto,  ii.  67.  210 
Ex;iedij,   i.  312.  ii.  1#0. 

210 
Expello,    i.   254.    ii    43. 

210 
Expendo,  i.  230 
Expeiiîisco,    or,    i.    500, 

301.  ii.  105 
Experior,i.  301.310,312. 

ii.  103 
Expers,  i.  87.  ii.  63.  252 
Expertce,  ii.  252 
Expertus,  ii.  139 
Expes,  i.  164 
Expetere,  ii.  210 
Expingo,  i.  243 
Explaudo,  i.  236 
Expleo,  i,  199,  ii.  210 
Explico,  i.  185.  ii.  210 
Expono,  i.  259 
Exporrectus,  ii.  255 
Expesco,  i.  224.  ii   210 
Expo>tulare,  ii.  2 1 0 
Evprimo,  i.  258.  ii.  210 
Exprobrare,  ii.  210 
Expromitto,  i.  276 
Expromo,  i.  256 
Expungo,  i.  248 
Expuo,  i,  217 
E-quilias,  i.  158 
Exquiro,  i.  266 
Excendo,  i,  228 
Exscribo,  i.  218 
Exsercere,  ii.  284 
Exsiguut,  ii.  2S4 
Exsorbeo,  i.  198 
Exsto,  i.  310 
Exsurgo,  i.  243 
Exta.l.  IGl.  ii.  177 
Extemplo,  ii.  150 
Extemplo  simul,  ii.  157 
Extendo,  i.  230 
Exter,  rus,  i.  67.  142 
Exterminare,  ii.  210 
Extero,  i.  266 
Exterreo,  i.  188 
Extinguo,  i.  242 
Extinxem,  i  178 

If 


Exiidxi,  i.  178 

Exto.  i,  281 

Exioilo,  i.  255,  325 

Extra,  ii.  36 

Extrudo,  i  236.  ii,  210 

Extuii,  i,  325 

Exturbare,  ii.  <210 

Exiulo,  ii.  100 

Exul,  ii.  8».  319 

Exulo,  i.  306,  ii.  210 

Exundo,  i,  179 

Eximguo,  i.  324 

Exuo,  i,    J58.    213.  313. 

ii.  45.  210 
Exiir.;o,  i.  243 
Exuro,  i.  270 
ExuTJs,  i.  158 

F. 

Fabae,  i.  150 

Faber,  i,  67 

Fabrlca,  ii.  177.  180 

Fabiicatus,  ii.  139 

Fabrico,  or,  ii.  102.  105 

Fac,  ii.  175.  181.336 

Fac  sciam,  ii.  34 

Fac  ut,  ii    181 

Faces,  i    143 

Facessn,  i.  273,  bis 

Facetiœ,  i,  158 

Faciem,  ii.  252.  284 

Faciès,  i.  125.  ii.  284 

Facio,  i.  176,  206.  273. 
308.  310.  323.  ii.  66, 
67.  181.  210.  252 

Facior,  i  307 

Faciundo,  ii.  284 

Facul,  J.  141.  ii.  253 

Faoultas,  i.  11 1,  ii.  177 

Fœdum,  ii.  282 

Faex,  i.  51.  89.  113 

Fagus.i.  148 

False,  i.  158 

Falanx,  ii.  268 

Falerae,  i.  158.  ii.  268 

Falernum,  ii.  180 

Fallacia,  es,  i.  138 

Falli.ii.  22 

Fallit,  ii.  31 

Fallo,  i.  176,  255.  324 

Falso,  ii    173.  334 

Falsus.  ii  88 

Faix,  i.  51 

Fama,  i.  25.  152 

Fames,  i.  59.  148.  152. 
ii.  341 

Familia,  ii   228 

Familiaris,  i.  103.  ii.  177 

Famui,  lus,  i.  141 

Famulabus, 
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Famulabus,  i.  64 

Fans,  ii.  120 

Far,  i.  74.  95,  96.  ii.  339 

Farcimen,  i.  '228 

Farcio,  i.  228 

Farcitus  i.  228 

Fari,  ii,  103.  120.  304 

Farina,  ii.  304 

Fariolum,  ii.  282 

Farra,  i.  164 

Farsi.i.  321 

Fas,  i.  22. 154. 164.  ii,  340 

Fascinum,  i.  154.  ii.  270 

Fascis,  i.  39.  15G.  153 

Faselus,  i.  45 

Fasis,  ii.  284 

Fastidire,  ii.  22.  210 

Fastu?,  i.  1 43 

Fateor,   i.    177.   296.    ii. 

103.  210 
Fatidicus,  ii.  303 
Fatigo,  i.  226 
Fatim,  i.  226 
Fatisco,  or,  i.  22G 
Fatuiis,  ii.  304 
Faventum,  i.  1 15 
FaVeo,  i.  197.  317.  ii.  27 
Faux,  i.  112.  158 
Fax,  i.  51.  113.    143.  ii. 

325 
Faxiai,  ii.  103.  121 
Faxis,  ii.  176 
Faxo,  ii.  108.  121 
Faxsit,  ii.  284 
Febris,  i.  92 
Fecuqdo,  i.  179 
Fecundus,  ii.  286 
Fedetrius,  ii.  284 
Feelix,  ii.  252 
Fefelli,  i.  324 
•Fel,i.73.  113.  155.  ii.  337 
Feles,  lis,  i.  142.  ii.  82 
Feles  pullaria,  i.  142 
Feles  virginaria,  i.  142 
Felix,   i.    5.   89.  93.  105. 

1 1 6.  ii.  286.  326 
Felie,  i.  70 
Feinen,  i.  166 
Femina,  ii.  82.  180.  286 
Femur,  i.  77.  ii.  321 
Fendo,  i.  227.  313 
Fenus,  ii.  284.  286 
Ferax,  ii.  325 
Fere,  ii.  330 
Ferla,  i.  152 
Fena;,  i.  158 
Ferina,  ii.  177 
Ferio,  i.  291 
Verita,  i.  292 
Ferme,  ii.531 

Vol.  II. 


Fero,  i.  67.  267.  308.  325. 

ii.  38.  117.  309 
Ferox,  ii.  326 
Ferveo,  vo,  i.  198.  299 
Ferundo,  ii.  284 
Fessus,  i.  188.226.  301 
Festa,  ii.  177 
Festinare,  ii.  99 
Ft-stinatus,  ii.  142 
Festuca,  ii.  180 
Fetus,  ii.  286 
Fex,  ii,  326 
Fi,  ii.  117 
Fifticius,  ii.  287 
Fictilia,  ii.  180 
Ficus,    i.    44,    45.    124. 

143 
Fidenatium,  i.  110 
Fidejnbeo,  i.  203 
Fidei,  ii.  298,  his 
Fides,  i.  36.   124.  152.  ii. 

304 
Fides,  i.  152.  158 
Fidicen,  i.  73 
Fido,  i.  304.  il.  143.  210. 

270.  304.  309 
Fidius,  ii.  284 
Fidus,  ii,  88 
Fieri,  ii.  13,  14.  298 
Fiet,  ii.  72 

Figo,  i.  242.  243.  ii,  270 
Fii,ii.  117 
Fill,  i.  C8 
Fiiia,  i.  6k  ii.  173 
Filiolus,  ii   89 
Filius,  i.  68 
Filix,  i.  89  ii.  32G 
Filosofia,  ii.  268 
Fi'ium,  us,i.  131.  145 
Fimuin,   us,   i.    46.    145. 

151 
Findo,  i.  234 
Fines,  i.  156 
Fin-o,  i.  244 
Finio,  i.  283 
Finis,  i.  2.  40.  99.  ii.  177. 

351 
Finitimns,  ii.  351 
Fio,  i.  ,'304,  305,  306,  307. 

ii.  116.   1!7.  143.  298 
Fircum,  ii.  282 
Firi,  ii.  117 
Fite,  ii.  117 
Flabra,  um,  i.  161 
Flasrito,  ii.  44.  67 
Flasïrare,  ii.  203 
Flamen,  i.  30.  his,  73 
Flaveo,  i.  198 
Flbvos,  i.  43 
Flecto,  i.  172.  274.  S21 
F  f 


Fleo,  i.  171.  Ï9y.  ii.   99. 

309 
Fl ictus,  i.  241 
Fligo,  i.  241 
Flocci,  ii.  G5 
Floralia,  i,  118 
Floreo,  i.  191.318 
Flos,  i.  42.  82.  113 
Flo'^culus,  ii.  89 
Fluctuor,  ii.  102 
Flumen,  i.  30.  73 
Fluo,  i.  215,  216.  322 
Fluvius,  i.  68.  ii.  177 
Foci,  i.  1 56 
Fodico,  i.  311 
Fodio,  i.  209.  309.  323 
Fœcundns,  ii.  62.  236 
Fœdus,  i.  83 
Fœna,  i.  150 
Fœneris,  i.  84 
Frenero,  or,  i.  84.  ii.  21© 
Foenum,  i    150.  297 
Fœnus,  i.  83 
Fœtus,  ii.  286 
Follis,  i.  39 
Fomes,  i.  36.  80 
Pons,  i.  50.  99,  111 
Fonteius,  ii.  289 
For,  ii,  120 
Forceps,  i.  49,  50.  53.  8ô 

Fore,   ii.    Hi.   116.  122. 

181 
Fore  ut,  ii.  113 

Forem,  ii.  1 16.  122 

Fores,  i.  158 

Forfex,  i.  53 

Fores,  ris,  i.  118 

Fori,  i.  156 

Paris,  ii.  342 

Formir'are,  ii.  211 
Formido,  i.  27 
Formonsns,  ii.  249 

Fornacum,  ium,  i.  115 

Fornax,   i.    53.    115.    ii. 
325 

Fornix,  ii.  326 

Fors,  i.  1 66 

Forsan,  ii.  338 

Forsiran,  ii.  338 

Forte,  i.  166.  ii.  145 

Portais,  t.=s.  i.  104 

Fortior,  i,  93.  107,  1C8 

Fortis,  i.  103 

Fortius,  i.  93.  107,  103 

Fortuito,  ii.  145 

FortuiUis,  ii.  349 

Fortnna,  nrE,  i.  158 

Fon:ni,  rus,  i.   145 

Fostetn,  ii.  282 

Foveo,  i.  197.  317 

Fovit, 
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Fovit,  ii.  256 
Fousiosos,  ii.  284 
Fra;num,  i.  131.  156 
Fraga,  um,  i.  150.  161 
Fia;iC'geuuni,  i.  64 
Frango,  i.  176.  246 
Frater,  i.  10  76.  ii.  302. 
Fraudo,  ii.  71.  2U 
Fraus,  i.  49.85.  113 
Fremo,  i.  25û.  i.  270 
Frendo,  L  233 
Freni,  numy  i.  156 
Freiutn,  tus,  i.  145 
Fietus,  i.  299 
Fretiis,  ii.  134 
Fricatio,  i.  1 87 
Fric>.,    i.    186,    ISY.    ii. 

269 
Frictio,  i.  1 87 
Frigeo,  i.  205.  51Q.  320 
Frigida,  i.  7 
Fngo,  i.  242,243.310 
Frigus,  i.  84 
Frit,  i.  22.  164 
Frixi,  i,  310 
Frons  i.  49.  87 
Fnictus,  i.   IT".  44.  123. 

148.  ii.  345 
Fruges,  i.  158.  ii.  177 
Frugi,  i.  59,  166.  ii.  177 
Frugifer,  ii.  88 
Fiuiscor,  i.  311 
Frumenta,  L  150.  ii.  177 
Frumeotor,  i.  3  i  1 
Fruor,  i.  299.  bis,  ii.  70 
Frusinati,  i.  94 
Frustra,  ii.  349 
Frustro;  ur,  ii.  103.  105 
Frutex,  i.  53.  ii.  326 
Frutico,  or,  ii.  105 
Frux.  i.  59.  89.  il3.  166. 

ii.  325 
Fuga,  i.  152 
Fugio,  i.  172.  209.  ii,  31. 

211 
Fugitivus,  ii,  88 
Fugito,  i.  312 
Fuisse,  ii.  181 
Fulcio,  i.  288.310 
Fulgeo,  i.  65.  205.  509, 

310.  ii.  332 
Fulginate,  i.  94 
Fulgurat,  ii.  169 
Fulica,  ii.  163.  349 
Fuligo,  i.  27 
Fulmen,  i.^l41 
Fulmenta,  um,  i.  137 
Fulsi,  i.  310.  321 
Fumus,  i.  151 
Fundo,  i.  171.  233.  309 


Fundum,  ii.  270 

Funèbres,  ii.  178 

Funera,  ii.  177 

Fungor,  i.  296.  ii.  71.211 

Funiculus,  i.  8.  41 

Funis,  i.  8.  39.  41 

Funus,  i.  S3 

Fuo,  ii.  112.  116 

Fur,    i.    74.    113,  bis.  ii. 

80.  321.  339 
Furentum.  i.  115 
Furere  furorein,  ii.  184 
Furfur,!.  31.74.99.  118. 

156 
Furiose.  ii.  330 
Furiu*;,  ii.  277 
Furo,  i.  270 
Fusius,  ii.  277 
Fustis,  i.  39.  99   ' 
Futurum  fuisse,  ii,  113 
Futurus,  ii.  330 


Gabriel,  i.  3 
Gadir,  i.  16 
Gaesa.  um,  i.  116 
Gaetulus,  ii.  349 
Galatea,  ii.  300 
Galeatus,  ii.  134 
Galerum,  rus,  i.  145 
Galla,  i.  152 
Galli,  ii.  177 
Gallia,  i.  14,  15 
Ganea,  um,  i.  137 
Ganges,  i.  12.  147 
Gararaas,  i.  156 
Gargaros,  on,  i.  146 
Garrire,  ii.  99 
Garumna,  i.  13 
Gaudenti,  i.  102 
Gaudeo,  i,   304.    ii.    71, 

143.211 
Gauderegaudium,  ii.  30. 

184 
Gaudiuro,  i.  155 
Gausapa,  pe,  pum,  i.  95. 

105.  156 
Gaza,  i.  152 
Gazer,  ii.  339 
Gelu.i.  155 
Gemini,  i.  156 
Gemo,  i.  256.  ii,  99 
Genae,  i.  158. 
Genesis,  i.  92.  119,  122 
Genimen,  ii.  267 
Genitrix,  ii.  302 
Genius,  i.  63.  151 
Geno,  i.  261.  319.  ii.  310 
Gens,  i.  111.  301.  ii.  228 


Gentiles,  iL  228 
Gentilitia,  ii.  228    - 
Genu,  i.  1 24 
Gen  va,  ii.  264 
Genuflecto,  ii.  308 
Geiiui,  i.  319.  ii.  310 
Genus,  i.  83 
Geometra,  très,  i.  138 
Georïica,  ii.  179 
Germani,  ii.  177 
Germen,  ii.  267 
Ger..,    i.    67.    268.  321, 

322.  ii.  88 
Gerrœ,  i.  158 
Geiyon,  nes,  i.  63.  ii.  300 
Gesa,  um,  i.  161 
Ge*si,  i.  321,  322 
Gesticulator,  ii.  349 
Gesticulatus,  ii.  349 
Gestio,  i.  285.  ii.  71.  349 
Gesto,  ii.  1 00 
Geta,  tes,  i.  138 
Gibber,  bus,  i.  67.  147. 
Gigas,  i.  35.  78 
Gigno,   i.   260.    319.    ii. 

211.  310 
Gingivae,  i.  158 
Git.  i.  22.  164 
Glaciare,  ii.  211 
Gladiator,  ii.  339 
Gladium,  us,  145 
Glaus,!.  87.  143 
Glaucoma,  i.  147 
Glis,  i.  57.   70.  31.  HI. 

ii.  323.  342 
Glisco,  i.  177 
Globus,  ii.  270 
Glomus,   i.   83.    147.  ii, 

270 
Gloria,  i.  152.  273 
Gloriari,  ii.  72.  103.  211 
Glos,  i.  113.  164.  166 
Glubo,  L218.  220,  324 
Gluten,  i.  .30.  73,  155 
Glycerium,  i.  10 
Guavus,  i.  327 
Gobio,  bius,  i.  140 
Gorgo,  i.  72 
Gorion,  ii.  300 
Gortys,  i.  18 
Gracillimus,  ii.  87 
Gradior,  i.  301 
Graacè,  ii.  81 
Graecor,  i,  3 1 1 
Grammatica,  ce,  i.  13G 
Grando,  i.  27.  72 
Graphis,  i,  181 
Grates,  i,  135.  158 
Gratia,  ii.  285 
Gratis,  ii.  342 

Gtiiiluào, 


I 
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Gralitudo,  i.  28 
Graluitus,  ii.  349 
Gratulor,    i.   '29i.  ii.  27. 

211 
Gravare,  ri,  ii.  211 
Grex,  i.  52.  70.  89  bis 
Grossi,  i,  158 
Grossus,  i.  45,  46 
Grumi,  i.  15(» 
Grunnitus,  i.  229 
Grus,  i.  57.85.  115.  143. 

ii.  344 
Gryphus,  i.  111.  146 
Giyps,    i.    57.    «7.    111. 

146.  ii.  325.  341 
GubeiTiator,  it.  273 
Gummi,  is,  i.  22,  23.  92. 

140.  16i 
Gtirges,  i.  36 
Guttur,  i.  31,  32 
Gyranasion,  i.  29 

H. 

Habena,  i.  158 

Habeo,    i.    177,    188.    v. 

23.  29.  67.   101.   139. 

211.285 
Haberi,  ii.  13  bis 
Habilior,  ii.  83 
Hac,  ii.  180 
Hactenùs,  ii.  149.  177 
Hx,  ii.  92 
Hsec,  i.  1.  ii.  92 
Haecce,  ii.  92 
Hacccine,  ii,  92 
Haemonhois,  ii.  297 
Haereo,  i.  203.  321  bis.W. 

211 
Hœres,  i.  80.  ii.  81.  522. 

341 
Hajreseôn,  i.  122 
Hacresis,  ii.  297 
Hcesito,  i.  312 
Ilala,  ii.  249 
Halec,  i.  29  bis.  72.    153 
Halex,  i.  29.  57.  72.  89, 

90.  153.  ii.  326 
Haliartus,  i.  17 
Hallus,  lux,  i.  53 
Hara,  i.  153.  ii.  235 
Harpago,   i.    27.    71.    ii. 

349 
Harpax,  i.  89 
Haud  scio  an,  ii.  165 
Haurio,  i.  289  bis 
Haut,  ii.  275 
Hebdoma,  mas,  i.  1 22 
■  Hebenum,  nus,  i.  145 
Hebes,  i.  79.  86 


Hebesco,  i.  226 
iiebris,  ii.  282 
Hecoba,  ii.  255 
Hector,  i.    Î19.    121.   ii. 

301.521.  339 
Ilei,  ii.  74 
Heic,  ii.  261.336 
Helena,  ne,  i.  136 
Hélice,  i.  15 
Helicon,  ii.  319 
nelleboriim,  rus,  i,  145 
Heminas,  ii.  282 
Memo,  ii.  255 
Hepar,  pas,  i.  70.  74.  95, 

96 
Heraclides,  i.  147 
Herbesco,  i.  2'26 
Hercule,  i.  122 
Hereditatium,  i.  1 11 
Heres,  i.  80.  ii.  81.  322. 

341 
Herodes,  i.  147 
Heros,  i.  82.  ii.  325.  341. 

344 
Herpix;  i.  52 
Herus,  i.  68 
Hesternus,  ii.  88 
Heu,  li.  74 
Hexameter,  ii.  "07 
Hiacinthus,  i.  44.  47 
Hie,  i.  1.  ii.  75.  91.  261. 

33G 
Hicce,  ii.  92 
Hidrops,  i.  50 
Hiemaie,  ii.  99 
Hilaris,  rus,  i.«J43 
Hilax,  i.  90 
Hilum,  i.  155 
nine,  ii.  149 
Hippo,  i.  15 
Hippomanes,  i.  37 
Hipponax,  i.  90 
Hir,  i.  33,  164.  ii.  559 
Hirpix,  i.  52 
Hisco,  i.  226.  511,  512 
Hispal,  i.  15 
Hissopum,  us,  i.  47.  145. 

150 
Hoc,  i.   1.  il.   145.    149. 

17  S.  255.  53G 
Hodia,  ii.  308.  331 
Homicida,  ii.  80 
Homininm,  i.  115,  116 
Homo,  i.  2.   71.  ii.   79. 

177.  304.  319 
Homunculiis,  ii.  89 
Honor,    nos,    i.    43.  74. 

142.  ii.  277.  344 
Hordea,  i.  150 
Horison,  i.  74 
Ff2 


Homo,  ii.  349 
Hornotinus,  ii.  349 
Horiea,  um,  i.  137 
Horresco,  i.  226.  ji.  211 
Horti,  i.  156 
Hortor,  ii.  103 
Hortus,  i.  150 
Hospes,  pita,  i.  1 0 1 .  ii.  80 
Hospilium,  i.  102 
Hostis,  ii.  81 
Hue,  i.  18.  ii.  145 
Hujus,  ii.  65 
Huiusce  modi,  il.  307 
Hujus  modi,  ii.  165 
Humanus,  ii.  304 
Humor,  ii.  504 
Humus,    i.    43.    148.  ii. 

179.304 
Hyberna,  i.   160.  ii.  177, 

178 
Hydropicus,  ii.  325 
Hydrops,  ii.  325 
Hydrus,  i.  17.48 
Hvesnare,  ii.  99 
Hyems,  i.  49.  86,  87.  ii. 

324 
Hymen,  1.  31 
Ilymetfos,  i.  48 
Hyssopus,  i.  47.  145.  150 

I. 

lader,  i.  lA 

Iambus,  ii.  366 

lantbis,  i.  120 

lapix,  i.  13.  89 

lapygia,  us,  i.  13 

iber,  rus,   i.  67.  ii.   318. 

320.  339 
Ibi,  ii.  333 

Ibidem,  ii.  303.  333 
Ibus,  ii.  92 
Ico,    i.    172.   222.  292. 

323 
Icon,  i.  30,  31 
Idiii.  179 
Ida,  i.  14 

Idem,  ii.  96.  177,  308 
Idco,  ii.  145.  334 
Idolothytum,  ii.  349 
Idomenea,  ii.  299 
Idolum,  i.  65.  ii.  300 
Idoneus,  ii,  89 
Iduare,  ii.  241 
Idiis,  i.  44.  158.  ii.  241 
lens,  i.  88.  310 
Isgerunt,  ii.  275 
Ignis,  i.  39.  98,  99 
Iguominia,  ii.  69 
Ignosciturus,  i.  225 

Ignosco, 
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Ignosco,  Î.  225 

Ignoturus,  i.  '225 

He,  i.  161 

Ilia,  i.  23.  117.  161 

Uias,  ii.  340 

Ilicet,  ii.  152.  308 

Ilioo,  ii.  150 

Ilion,  OS,  um,  i.  16.  141. 

143.  ii.53S.  344 
Uionea,  ii.  '299 
Illabor,  i.  29'.).  ii.  211 
lilac,  ii.  180 
Illacrymo,  ii.  216 
Illaqueo,  i.  179 
Ille,  i.  C.   67.  ii.  75.  91, 

92 
Illecebra,  i.  158 
Illex,  ii.  363 
Illexi,  i.  320 
Illic,  ii.  91 

lUicio,  i.  203,  209.  320 
lUico,  ii.  150.  334 
Illido,  i.  236 
Illinio,  i.  282 
lUino,  i.  262 
Illiricum,  i.  29 
Illiturgi,  i.  15 
Illius,  ii.  29S 
Illo,  ii.  94.  130 
Illoc,  ii.  255 
lliuc,  ii.  187.255 
Illuceo,  i.  '205 
Illucescere,  ii.  99 
Iliudo,  i.  235.  il.  211 
Im,  ii.  92 
Imago,  i.  27 
Iinbarbis,  ii.  252 
Imbecillimus,  ii.  88 
Imbecillus,  ii.  305.  349 
Imber,  i.  32.   75.  98,  99. 

106.  ii.  339 
Imblbo,  i.  218 
laibrex,  i.  53 
Imbuo,  i.  213 
Imito,  or,  ii.  103.  105 
Immanis,  i.  117.   156.  ii. 

150 
Immemor,  i.  107 
Iinmergo,  i  249 
Immerito,  ii.  178 
Immineo,  i.  191.  ii.  211 
Immitto,  i.  275 
Imraolior,  ii.  103 
Immorior,  i.  302 
Inamunis,  ii.  63  bis 
Imo,  ii.  334 
Impar,  i.  94.  ii.  539 
lujpedio,  i.  312 
Itnpegi,  i.  324 
Impello,  i.  254 


Impendeo,     do,    i.    174. 

202.  230.  ii.  212 
Impero,  ii.  27 
Impertio,  cr,  ii.  105,  212 
Impescui,  i.  3I8 
Impete,  i.  166 
Imppto,  i.  277 
Impetus,  ii.  344 
Inipineo,  i.  245.  247 
Impltcto,  i.  275 
Impleo,  i.  199.  ii.  212 
Implico,  or,  i.    185.    ii. 

212- 
Imploro,  ii.  181 
Impono,   i.    260.  ii.  177. 

212 
Impos,   i.  43.  82.  107.  ii. 

323.  344 
Impotente,  i.  101 
Imprimis,  ii.  158 
Imprimo,  i.  258.  ii.  212 
Improbis,  bus,  i.  143.    ii. 

304 
Impuber,  bes,  i.  142 
Impubes,  bis,  i.  80.  142 
Impuritia,  i.  153 
Id,  ii.  41  bu.  50.53.70. 

72.  181,  182.  338 
laanis,  ii.  62 
Inante,  ii.  152 
Inardeo,  i.  203 
Inars,  ii.  252.  233 
Inaudio,  i.  232 
Inausus,  ii.  139 
Incaleo,  i.  193 
Incalesco,  '.311 
Incedo,  i.  ?39 
Incendo,  i.  227 
Incesso,  i.  273.  ii-.  212 
Iiicestum,  tiis,  i.  145 
Inchoo,  ii,286 
Incido,   i.    237,  238.    ii 

212 
Incino,  i.  239 
Incipio,    i.   210,  211.   ii 

99 
Incirciim,  ii.  152 
Incita,  a?,  i.  166.  ii.  173 
Ad  incitas   }  •• 
redactus,  J 
Inclti,  ii.  178 
Inci'us,  i.  166 
Inclamare,  ii.  99 
Inclinare,  ii.  212 
Includere,  i.  255.  ii.  212 
Inclytus,  ii.  88 
Incoho,  ii.  286 
Incolo,  i.  252 
Increbesco,  ii.  236 
Increpo,  i.  184 


11 


Incubatio,  5.  187 
Incubitio,  i.  187 
Incubo,  i.  183.  ii.  212 
Iiicudo,  i.  227 
Incuipo,  i.  264 
Incnmbo,  i.  219.  312.  ii, 

212 
Incurro,  i.  269 
Incursare,  ii.  212 
Incus,  i.  48.  85.  ii.  324 
Incusuni,  ssiim,i.  22S 
Incutio,  i.  212 
Indago,  ii.  296 
ItKk,  ii.  149 
Indecor,  i.  142 
Index,  i.  6.  90.  ii.  80 
ladico,  i.  90.  221.  309. 

ii.  212 
Indictio,  ii.  243 
Indigena,  ii.  80 
Iiidigere,  ii.  65 
Indiges,  i.  79.  156 
Indigné,  ii.  331 
Indignus,  ii.  63 
Indipiscor,  i.  300  bis 
Indo,  i.  232 
Indoleo,  i.  1 93 
Indoles,  i.  110 
Indotestato,  ii.  28i 
Indu,  ii.  2'J6.  336 
Induce,  1.    158.  221.  ii. 

212 
Indulgeo,  i.  204.  321.  ii. 

213 
Induo,  i.  213.  313.  ii.  45. 

213 
Industrius,  ii.  89 
Indutum,  ii.  312 
Ineo,  i.234.  ii.  213 
Ineor,  ii.  US 
Ineptiae,  i.  159 
,     Ineptio,  i.  235 
Inertia,  i.  153 
Infamia,  i.  153 
,    Iufans,i.  110. 115.  ii.  81. 
179 
Infarcio,  i.  288 
Infera,  ii.  178 
Infer,  rus,  i.  142 
Inferi,  ii.  177 
Inferise,  i.  159 
Inferne,  ii.  331 
Infernus,  i.  127 
Infero,  i.  268.  ii.  213 
Iiificias,  i.  166 
Inficio,  i.  207 
Infigo,  i.  242 
Infioitior,  ii.  88 
Infit,  ii.  121 
loflecto,  i.  274 

Infligo, 


lii 
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Infligo,  i.  241 
Infra,  ii.  36 
Infremo,  i.  Qà6 
Infrico,  i.  186 
Infringo,  i.  '246 
Infundo,  i  234.  ii.  213 
Ingemo,  i   256 
Ingemino,  ii.  101 
Ingénia,  i.  155 
Ingenium,    i.  155.  ii.  177 
Iiigens,  ii.  88 
Ingero,  i.  269.  ii.  213 
Ingratiis,  i.  166 
Ingratitudo,  i.  28 
Ingravesco,  i.  226 
Ingredior,  i.  301.  ii.  213 
Ingruo,  i.  217 
Inguen,  i.  30 
lugurgitare,  ii.  213 
Inhaereo,  i.  203 
Inhiare,  ii.  213 
Inh.beo,  i.  188 
Iniens,  i.  284 
Injexo,  ii.  121 
Injicio,  i.  208 
Inimicitia,  i.  153.  159 
Initus,  ii.  305 
Injungo,  i.241 
Injuriiis,  ii.  89 
Inlex,  ii.  363 
Inlustris,  ii.  284 
Innecto,  i.  275 
Innitor,  i.  299 
Innoxius,  ii.  89 
Innubo,   i.  217.    219.  ii. 

305 
Inoffen'us,  ii.  306 
Inoleo,  i.  195.  ii.  '.>9 
Inops,  i.  93.  107.  167.  ii. 

63.  324 
Inquam,  ii.  120 
Inquies,    i.    79.    149.    ii, 

323 
Inquietns,  ii.  323 
Inquinare,  i.  225 
Inqniro,  i.  266 
Insaiiia,  i.  153.  ii.  99 
Insanire,  ii.  213 
Insanus,  i.  6() 
Inscendere,  ii.  213 
Incribo,  i.  218 
Insectnr,  i   294 
Insequor,  i.  298 
Insero,  i.  271.  317 
Inserpo,  i,  264 
Inservire.  ii.  213 
Inservitus.  ii.  142 
Insessus,  ii.  142 
Insideo,  i.  200 
Insidiae,  i.  159 


Insidio,  or,  ii.  103.  105 
lusido,  i.  253 
Insilio,  i.  289.  ii.  213 
Insiiiuo,  ii.  101 
Insislo,   i.    279.    310.   ii. 

213 
Insomnia,  urn,  i.  137 
InsDno,  i.  185 
Insjiergo,  i.  249 
lijspicio,  i.  209.  320 
Inspiio,  i.  217 
Iiisputare,  ii   213 
lustiir.  i.  164.  167.  ii.  18 
Instaurare,  i.  167 
Insternere,  ii.  213 
Institio,  ii.  213 
Instituo,  i.  214 
Institutcitn,  li.  177 
Insto,  i.  181.  310.  ii.  99. 

213 
Instruo,  i.  215 
Insuber,  i.  75 
Insuescere,  ii.  99 
Insultare,  ii.  213 
Insumo,  i.  257 
Insuper,  ii.  152 
Insuperhabere,  ii.  152 
Insurgo,  i.  243 
Intelligo,  i.  249.  320 
Intendo,  i.  230.  ii.  213 
Inter,  ii.  36.  78 
Intercedo,  i.  239 
Intercludere,  ii.  213 
Intercus,   i.    86.  ii.  324. 

345 
Interdico,   i.  221.  ii.  45. 

213 
Interea,  ii.  145.323 
Intéresse,  ii.  214 
Interest^  ii.  23.  Co 
Interficio,  i.  207 
Iriterfor,  i.  294 
Intcrjacere,  ii.  214 
Intt.ijicio,  i.  208 
InttTimo,  i.  257 
Interitu'^,  ii.  1  42 
Intel  Ino,  i.  213 
Intermico,  i.  184 
Intermisceo,  i.  190 
Intermitto,  i.  275 
Interneco,  i.  186 
Internosco,  i.  223 
Iiiternundinium,  ii.  286 
lutero,  i.  265 
Iiiterpono,  i.  260 
Interpres,    i.    79.    iL    80. 

322 
Interpretatus,  ii.  139 
Interpreter,  ii.  103 
lulerscco,  i.  186 


Intersero,    i.    27 J.    278. 

317 
Intistinntn,  nas,  i.  143 
Ititexo,  i.  282 
Intingo,  i.  241 
Inton",  i.  184.  187    , 
Intra,  ii.  36 
Introduoo,  ii.  308 
Intrudo,  i.  236 
Intl. bum,   bus,  i.  46.  145 
Intueor,  tuor,  i.  297.  309. 

ii.  214 
Intns,  ii.  139.  344 
Invado,  i.  236.  ii.  31.  214 
Invaleo,  i.  192 
Inveho,  i.  251.  ii.  214  '' 

Invenio,  i.  286.  ii.  181 
Invergere,  ii.  100 
Inverto,  i.  278 
Inveteratus,  ii.  142 
Invia,  i.  161 
Invictus,  ii.  88 
Invideo,    i.    200.   ii.  26. 

214 
Inviso,  i.  273 
Invisus,  ii.  88 
Invitare,  ii.  214 
Invitus,  ii.  88 
Inultus,  ii.  139 
Inundo,  i,  179 
Inungo,  i.  242 
Invocare,  ii.  214 
Involucrum,  ii.  349 
Involvo.i.  281 
Inuro,  i.  270 
Inuus,  i.  161 
lo,  i.  146 
Iphigenia,  ii.  300 
Iphiti,  ii.  243 
Ipse.  ii.  75.  92.  96 
Ipsissimus,  ii.  89.  96 
Ipsius,  ii.  298 
Ipsus,  ii.  92 
Iroe,  i.  153 
Irascor,  i.  296 
Iratus,  ii.  134 
Ircos,  ii.  280 
Ire,   i.    283.  306.  ii.   34. 

118.  180,  181.  214 
Iri,  i.  306.  ii.  133 
Iris,  i.  92.  97 
Irraucio,  i.  288 
Irrepo,  i.  264 
Irrideo,  i.  202 
Irrumpo,  i.  264 
Irruo,  i.  216 
Is,  ii.  75.  91,  92,  93 
Isis,  i.  120.  122 
Ismarus,  i.  127 
L>tac,  ii.  180 

lile. 
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Iste,  ii.  01 

Jster,  rus,  i,  142 

Isthmus,  i.  47 

Istic,  ii.  91.95 

Istuc,  ii.  95 

Istud,  ii.  ^37 

It,  ii.  2'96 

Ita,  ii.  328.  330 

Italia,  i.  15 

Itaque  ergo,  ii.  157 

Iter,    i.    32.   70.   "f6.    ii. 

182 
Itin,  ii.  338 
Itiner,  i.  70> 
Itum,  ii.  310 
Itur,  ii.  US 

J. 

Jaceo,  i.  193  6is 
Jacet  humi,  ii.  180 
Jacio,  i.  176.  207.  324 
Jactare,  ii.  211 
Jacto,  ito,  i.  312 
Jamdiu,  ii.  150 
Jamdudum,  ii.  150.  154 
Jam  oiioi,  ii.  154 
Jampridetn,  ii.  150.  154 
Jana,  ii.  298 
Januarius,  ii.  173 
Janus,  ii.  298 
Jason,  i.  74 
Jaxo,  ii.  121 
Jeci,  i.  324 
Jecinor,  i.  34 
Jecor,  i.  54.  70 

Jecur,  i.  34.   77.  134.  ii, 
321 

Jesus,  ii.  345 

Joannes,  ii.  340 

Jocularis,  rius,  i.  143 

Jocum,  eus,  i.  127.  145 

Jovis,    i.   3.   31.   70.    76, 
134.  167 

Jous,  ii.  2S4 

Jousit,  ii.  284 

Jousus,  ii.  284 

Jubar,  i.  31  bis.  95,  96, 
15 J.  155.  ii.  320 

Jubeo,   i,  203.  521,  322 
ii.  9.  27 

JtidcC,  i.  15 

Judœus,  i.  15 

Judaicus,  ii.  350 

Judex,  i.  90.  ii.  81.  178 

Judicic',  ii.  178 

Judicium,  i.  1  15 

Judi.  o,  i.  90 

Jiis;er,  rum,  i.    132. 141. 
Î61 


Juglans,  i.  87.  ii.  179 
Jugulum,  lus,  i.  145 
Jugum,  ii.  278 
Jugus,  i.  161 
Juliomagus,  i.  24 
Junexit,  ii.  284 
Jungo,  i.   172.  220.  241. 

319.  ii.  214 
Junior,  ii.  296 
Juno,  i.  3 
Juj)iter,  ).  3.  31.  70.  76. 

134.  167 
Jurabere,  ii.  142 
Jurandus,  ii.  141,  142 
Juratur,  ii.  141,142 
Juratus,  ii.  142 
Juratussum,  ii.  102 
Jure,  ii.  178 
Jurecousultus,  i.  61 
Jurgo,  or,  ii.  105 
Jiirisconsultus,  i.  61 
Juro,  i.  304.  ii.  99.  214. 

305 
Jus,  i.  85.   113.  ii.  324. 

344 
Jusjurandum,  i.  60.  62 

Jusit,  ii.  284 

Jussi,  i.  321,  222 

Jussum,  sus,  i.  143.  145 

Justa,  i.  161 

Justa  persolvere,  ii.  177 

Justitia,  i.  153.  ii.  298 

Justitium,  i.  155 

Juvat,  ii.  31.  122 

Juvatio,  i.  187 

Juvenale,  i.  104 

Juvenilis,  i.  104 

Juveuior,  ii.  88.  296 

Juveuis,  i.  109.  ii.  80,88. 
177 

Juventa,  tus,  i.  139 

Juventus,   i.  48.  86.  135. 
139 

Juverint,  ii.  309 

Juvo,  i.  ni.  182.  317.  ii. 
27 

Juxta,  ii.  36 


Kaeso,  ii.  227 
Kalendœ,  i.  159 
Krus,  ii.  272 


Labasco,  i.  226.  311 
Labefacio,  i.  206 
Labes,  i.  99.  153 
Labia,  um,  i.  137 


Labo,  i.  177.  311 
Labor,  i.  91.  299.  ii.  277 
Laboratus,  ii.  142 
L^boro,  ii.  9.  215 
Labos,  ii.  277 
Labrusca,  um,  i.  137 
Lac,   i.  29,  30.  70.  72. 

153. 159 
Lacer,  i.  67 
Lacertum,  us,  i.  145 
Lacesso,  i.  272,  273 
Laches,  i.  63 
Lacio,  i.  208.  273.  313 
Lacrynia,  ii.  280.  286 
Lacrymo,  or,  ii.  105 
Lactés,  i.  159 
Lacunar,  i.  31.  139 
Lacus,  i.  124 
Lœdo,  i.   172.  235.  320, 

321.  ii.  304 
Laertius,  i.  68 
La3tu,  ii.  105 
Lœtor,  i.  293.  ii.  22.  71. 

99.  105 
Laevus,  ii.  287 
Lagopus,  i.  49.  57 
Lailaps,  i.  13 
Lais,  i.  119.  121.  ii.  299 
Lambio,.bo,  i.  219.  i324 
Lamenta,  turn,  i.  161 
Lamentatus,  ii.  1 39 
Lampas,  i.  35.  77. 138.  ii. 

322. 340 
Lanea,  i.  137 
Langueo,    i.    197.    317. 

323 
Lania,    nicia,  aicium,  i. 

137 
Laniana,  ii.  180 
Lanio,  nius,  i.  140 
Lanista,  ii.  80 
Lanx,  i.  51 
Lapidesco,  i.  226 
Lapis,  i.  39.  41.  99.  226. 

178 
Laquear,  i.  31,  96.  106. 

139.  ii.  320 
Lar,i.  74.  112,  113.  156. 

ii.  320.  339 
Largio,  or,  i.  293.  ii.  105 
Larissa,  i.  15 
Larix,  ii.  326 
Lars,  i.  74 
Laser,  i.  32 

Lassus,  i,  1^8.  226.  301 
Latebrae,  i.  159 
Lateo,  i.  193.  ii.  215 
Later,  i.  76 
Lateranense,  i.  103 
Latet,  ii.  31.  197 

Latex, 
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La\ex,  i.  52 
Latine,  ii.  181 
Latito,  i.  193 
.   Latro,  ii  80.  350 
Latum,  ii.  118 
LatHs,  i.  48.  83 
Lavacrum,  ii.  302.  349 
Laver,  \.  51,  33 
Lavit,  ii.  309 
Lavo,  i,  182.  309.  ii.  101. 

309 
Laupheius  apotheca,  i.  10 
Laureatne,  ii.  179 
Laurus,  i.  148 
Laus,  i.  49.  85.   113.  ii. 

178 
Lautia,  i.  161 
Lautitise,  i.  182 
Leaena,  i.  5 
Leander,  drus,  i.  65 
Leber,  ii.  Q5'2.  261.  284 
Lebes,  i.  36.  79.  ii.  323 
JjCcca,  i.  10 
Lece,  ii.  284 
Lecio,  ii.  284 
Leciones,  ii.  273 
Lectio,  i:  27 
Lector,  trix,  ii.  81 
Lectum,  us,  i.  145. 148 
Lege,  ii.   144 
Legio,  i.  27 
Legitimus,  ii.  88.  351 
Lego,  i.  180.  ii.215 
Lego,   i.    89.    171.   248. 
,     325.  ii.  304 
Leiber,  ii.  261 
Leibertaded,  ii.  284 
Leitem,  ii.  284 
Lelex,  ii.  325 
Lemur,  i.  1 18.  156 
Lendes,  i.  156 
Lenio,  ii.  lOl 
Lens,  i.  49.  87.  92.  156 
Leo,  i.  5.  312.  ii.  334 
Leopardus,  i.  62 
Lepor,   pos,   pus,  i.  57. 

84.  ii.  3-21.  3'24 
Lesbos,  i.  17 
Létale,  i.  104 
Lethe,  ii.  331 
Lethum,  i.  155 
Latum,  i.  263 
Levare,  ii.  215 
Levir,  i.  33 
Levis,  ii.  287 
Lex,  i.  89  bis.  ii.  325 
Lexivia,  nm,  i.  137 
Libanus,  i.  20 
Libbys,  ii.  342 
Libens,  ii.  145 


Liber,  i.  66,  67.  ii.  1 78 
Liber,  ii.  62 
Liberare,  ii  67.  215 
Liberatns,  ii.  61 
Liberi,  i.  156.  ii.  82 
Libertabus,  i.  64 
Liberûin,  i.  69 
Libet,  i.  307.  ii.  26.  122 
Libitum,  ii.  141 
Libra,  i.  12 
Libras,  ii.  178 
Libripens,  i.  87 
Libuiii,  us,  i.  145 
Licebit,  ii.  155.  272 
Licentior,  ii.  88 
Liceo,  or,   i.  193.  305.  ii. 

121 
Licet,  i.  307.  ii.  26.  122. 

155 
Licet,  ii.  153 
Licia,  um,  i.  161 
Licitum,  ii.  141 
Licitm  ufD,  ii.  141 
Licnit,  ii.  155 
Lien, ,  i.  30.    73  Ins.   ii. 

338 
Lignor,  i.  31 1 
Lignum,  i.  69 
Ligo,  i.  27.  72 
Ligon,  i.  70 
Ligur,  gus,  i.   85.    142, 

143.  ii.  321.  324 
Ligiirio,  i.  312 
Ligustrum,  i.  20.  29 
Limax,  i.  56,  57 
Limen,  i.  141 
Limentum,  i.  141 
Limes,  i.  36 
Limus,  1.  151 
Lineas,  ii.  178 
Linio,    no.    i.    262,    263. 

282.309.   313.  324.  ii. 

72.  310 
Linquo,  i.  265 
,  Linter,  i.  32,  33.  76.  114. 

ii.  339 
Liqebit,  ii.  272 
Liquebit,  ii.  272 
Liquefacio,  i.  207 
Liqueo,  i.  191.  313.  323 
Liquet,  i.  308 
Liqui,  i.  323,  324 
Liquidus,  ii.  303 
Liquor,  i.  303.  ii.  303 
Lis,  i.  ,81.   111.    117.  H. 

323.  342 
Liter»,  i.  159 
Literas,  ii.  178 
Littus,  i.  84 
Lituo),  ii.  310 


Liveo,  i.  198 
Liviscor,  i.  312 
Lixa,  ii.  80 
Lixivia,  um,  i.  I3T 
Loca,  ii.  145.  178 
Loci,  i.  128.  156 
Loculi.  i    156 
Locum,  i.  145.  ii.  145 
Locnples,  i.  79.  93.  116. 

ii.  62.  322.  340.  341 
Locus,  i.  126,    127,  128. 

145.  156.  ii.  145.  178 
Lodix,  i.  52 
Longe,  ii.  18.  61 
Loquentium,  turn,  i.  115 

bis 
Loquor,   i.  297.  ii.  281. 

215 
Lotium,  i.  182.  ii.  350 
Loumen,  ii.  255.  364 
Lubet,  i.  307.  ii.  258 
Lucar,  i.  32.  96 
Luceo,  i.   89.  205.  310. 

320.  ii.  99 
Lucer,  i.  118 
Lucerna,  ii.  304 
Lucescit,  ii.  169 
Luci,  i.  100 
Lucifer,  i.  3.  67 
Lucilius,  ii.  288 
Lucipor,  ii.  229 
Lucius,  ii.  227 
Lucrum,  us,  i.  145 
Luctus,  i.  204 
Lucu,  ii.  252 
Luculentias,  i.  153 
Ludere  ludum,  ii.  30 
Ludi,  i.  156.  ii.  178 
LudiBco,  or,  ii.  105 
Ludo,    i.    235.    321.    ii. 

215 
Lues,  i.  153.  ii.  341 
Lugdunum,  i.  16.  29 
Lugeo,  i.  204.  310.  320 
Lumbi,  i.  156  fh 

Lumen,  i.  30.  73.  162.  ii. 

364 
Luna,  i.  151 
Luo,  i.  213.  216,  217.  ii. 

215 
Lupa,  i.  5 
Lupanarium,  i.  159 
Lupinus,  i.  145.  150 
Lupum,  pus,  i.  5.  145 
Lusi,  i.  321 
Lustra,  um,  i.  162 
Lustrate,  i.  162 
LubtruiD,  ii.  243. -564 
Lutetia,  i.  14.  134 
Lututa,  i.  155 

Lux, 
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Lux,  1.51.55.89.  99.113.    Maiidibula,  lum,  i.  137 
133.  ii.  227.  SO*.  327       M:»u<lo,  i.  227.  .109,  310 


Luxi,  i.  310.  320  bis 
Luxviria,  es,  i.  138 
Luxurio,  or,  ii.  105 
Lyc.ion,  ii.  50(1 
Lyniphor,  i.  138 
I-ynces,  ii.  341 
Lynx,  i.  57.  1 12,  bis 

M. 

Macedo,  i.  71.  ii.  319 


Mane,i.  1(")7.  ii.  150.  252 
Maneo,  i   203   300.  3l0. 

319,  320.  ii.  13.  99.  215 
Manes,    i.    117.    15G.    ii. 

150.  177.  227.  258 
Manis,    i.   117.     156.    ii. 

150.  177.  227.  258 
Manila,  i.  22.  25 
M.insi,  i.  ?A9,  320 
Mnn<;ues,  i.  79.  ii.  323 
Mansuetus,  i.  79.  ii.  323 


Macella,  lum,  i.  137.  155     INIansum,  i.  310 


Macer,  ii.  30i 
Maceria,  es,  i.  158 
Macen-,  ii.  304 
Machaon,  ii.  300 
Machinatus,  ii.  139 
Machinor,  ii.  I(i3 
Macislnitos,  ii.  273 
Madefacio,  ii.  307 
Mafaii'ler,  dru?,  i.  142 
Ma;naK\s,  i.  127 
Magalia,  i.  162 
Mage,  ii.  145 
:Magester,  ii.  252 
Maa:is,  ii.  34. 56,  57. 145. 

Ï75 
Magnanimiis,  ii.  88 
Magnates,  ii.  177.  180 


Mantile,  i.  71 
Manlus,  ii.  345  ' 
INlanubix,  i.  159 
Manumitto,  i.  275 
Manu'i,  i.  17.  44.  123,  ii. 

345 
Mapalia,  i.  162 
Marcipor,  ii.  229 
Marcius,  ii.  287 
Marcus,  ii.  227 
Mare,  i.  25.  95,  96.    105. 

114.  116,  155.  ii.  178 
Marsrarita,    tuin,    i.    26. 

137 
Margo,  i.  28.  72 
Maria,  i.  3.  10.  155 
Marid,  ii.  284 


Magnes,  i.  .36.  79.  ii.  323     Mariscus,  ii.  90 


Magni,  ii.  65.  144 
Magnopere,  ii.  1 50 
Maialis,  i.  5 
Maian.  ii.  358 
Maiiaii»,  ii.  26.5.  284 
Major,  i.  84.  107,  lUS 
Majoragius,  i.  10 
Majores,  i.  156.  ii.  180 


Marita,  i.  20 
Maritu?,  i,  20.  ii.  180 
Alarmor,  i,  34.  ii.  321 
Mars,  i.  3.  31 
Marspiter,  i.  61.  77.  \4S. 

167 
Maitius,  i.  6.  ii.  287 
Martyr,  i.  74,  ii.  81.  321 


Majus.  i.  84.  ii.  278,  324     Mas,  i.  55.  78,  111.  114, 


Male,  ii,  331 
Male  audit,  ii.  181 
Maledicentior,  ii.  304 
Maledicere,  ii.  215 
Maledicus,  ii.  304 
Maliecus,  ii.  286 
Malivolus,  ii.  286 


ii.  320.  322 
Masculns,  ii.  82 
Massa,  ii.  278 
Massicuin,  ii,  180 
Mater,  i,  3,  76.  ii.  302, 

339 
Materfamilias,  i.  Ç3 


Malo,  i.  253.  ii.  118.  296     Materia,   es,  i.   138    bs. 


Malvas,  i    150 
Malum,  ii,  178 
Malus,  i.  19 
Mamercus,  ii.  22S 
Manilla,  ii.  304 
Mammona,  i,  3,  4 
^laiiare,  ii.  215 
Manceps,  i.  87,   167 


149 

Matricida,  ii.  308.  350 
Matriinus,  ii,  351 
Matrona,  i.  1 2.  10 
Maturesco,  i.  31 1 
Mavelis,  iL  118 
Mavellem,  ii,  118 
JMaxillaris,  i.  6 


Mancipium,  i.  9.  29.  167  Maxime,  ii.  61 
Mandare  obiivioni,  ii.206  Maximi,  ii,  65 
Mandatum,  tus,  i.  145         Maxsumo,  ii.  284 


Maxumus,  ii.  258.  284 
Mc,  ii.  83.  249.  252.  33« 
Meâ  refert,  ii.  24 
Mecastor,  ii.  181.  286 
Mfoum,  ii.  190.  249 
Medea,  ii.  300 
Medfor,    i,    .303.   ii.    27. 

215 
Medicina,   i.  137,  ii.  177. 

ISO 
Medico,  or,  ii.  105.  215 
Medimnum,  nus,  i.  145 
Mediocris,  ii,  88 
Miditoi-,  i,   294.  ii,   103. 

215 
Médius  fidius,  ii.  181 
Megalesii,  ii    178 
Mehe,  ii,  249 
Mehecum,  ii.  249 
Mehercule,  ii,  181 
Mei.ii.  97 
Meio,  i.  252 
Mel,   i.   29,    70.  73.   99. 

113.  150.  164,  ii,  337 
Meiampus,  ii.  345 
Melanium,  i.  10 
Mele,  i.  164 
Melior,  i.  84 

Melius,  i.  84.  ii.  144.  524 
Mella,i.  150  bis  164 
Melle,  i.  70 
Melo,  Ids,  lus,  i.   22,  23. 

143.  ii   344,350 
Memet,  ii,  308 
Meminens,  ii,  119 
Memiui,    i.   300,   ii,    33. 

119.  215 
Memnon,  i,  73.  ii.  319 
Memor,  i,  104.  107.  142. 

ii,  86.  88.  321 
Memordi,  i.  175 
Memoror,  ii.  215 
Menda,  (lum,  i.  137 
Menelaon,  i.  66 
Menelaus,  ii.  300 
Meneo,  i.  300 
IMenerva,  ii,  252.  284 
Meninx,  i. 52 
Meniscor,  i.  500.  119 
Meno,  ii.  119  bis 
Mens,  i.  116,  145,  500 
Mensis,  i.  39.  ii.  178 
Mensus,  i.  303,  ii.  139 
Mentio,  i,  300,  ii.  119 
Mentis,  i,  49 
Mentitiis,  ii.  139 
Mentus,  i.  500 
Mentiun,  ii.  119 
Meo,  i.  179 
Mequm,  ii.  272 

Mercatura,, 
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•Mercatura,  tus,  i.  139 
Mercatiis,  ii.  139 
MerceSji.  36.  80.  116.  ii. 

522 
Merco,  or,  ii.  67.  105 
Mercuri,  rie,  i.  69 
Mereo,  or,  i.  192.  ii.  105. 

215 
Mereto,  ii.  252 
Meretricium,  i.  115 
Merges,  i   37 
Mergo,  i.  249.  ii.  215 
Meridies,    i,   36.  ii.   151. 

308 
Mevitissimum,  iî.  89 
Merito,  ii.  178.  334 
Meritus,  ii.  88.  139 
Merops,  i.  57 
Mertare,  ii.  276 
Merum,  ii.  180 
Merx,  i.  1 1 1 
Messi,  i.  99 
Messim,  i.  92 
Messui,  i.  319 
Metatiis,  ii.  139 
Meteora,  ii.  359 
Methodus,  i.  44 
Metier,  i.    302,   303.  ii. 

103 
Meto,  or,  ii.  105 
Meto,  i.  275.  319 
Metreta,  i.  26 
Metuo,  i.  216.  ii.  215 
Metus.i.  123.  125.  151 
Meus,  i.   68.   ii.  94,  95. 

127 
Mi,i.  68.ii.  95.  296 
Michael,  i.  3.  ii.  337 
Michel,  ii.  337 
Mico,  i.  184.  187.  319 
Micturio,  i.  291 
Mihi,  ii.  296 
Miles,  i.  80.  ii.  81.  322, 

341 
Miletus,  i.  17 
Militias,  ii.  144 
Mille,  i.  22.  ii.  85.  178. 

236 
Mille  &  unus,  ii.  85 
Millia  frumenti,  ii.  178 
Milliare,  i.  118 
Mimallones,  ii.  341 
Mina,  se,  i.  159.  194 
Mineo,  i.  191.  193 
Mingo,  i.  252.  320 
Minime,  ii.  331 
Minimi,  ii.  65 
Miniscor,  i.  300 
Ministrare,  ii.  215 
Minoris,  ii.  65 


Minos,  i.  82.  ii.  323 

Minnse,  ii.  284 

Minuo,  i.  213 

Minus,  ii.  59 

Mimiliœ,  i.  159 

Minxi,  i.520 

Mirari,  ii.  '216 

Mirus,  ii.  88 

Mis,  ii.  92 

Misceo,  i.  190.  ii.  216 

Miser,  i.  67 

Miser,  sum,  îi.  177 

Miserere  fratris,  ii    22 

Mi-it-rere  ii'ibis,  ii.  28 

Misereo.    i>r,    i.    297.  ii. 

105.  216 
Misero.  or,  ii.  22.  105 
Mi-.erescit,  i.  31  I 
Miseresoo,    ii.    32.     105. 

216 
Miseret,  i.  307  ii.  32 
Miserete,  ii.  124 

Misertuni,  ii.  141 
Miserus,  i.  67 
Missa,  sio,  i.  136 

Mitesco,  i.  226 

Mithra,  ii.  350 

Mithradates,  i.  147 

Mithridatps,  i.  147 

Mitto,  i.  275.  321.  ii.  178 

Mitylene,  i.  15 

Mius   ii.  94 

Mna,  i    159 

Mne^teiis,  ii.  296 

Modero,    or.    i.    295.   ii. 
103    105.  216 

Modia,  ii    178 

Modium,  us,  i.  145 

Modo,  ii.  178.  334  bis 

Modidor,  ii.  103 

Mœnera,  ii.  261 

Mœnia.  i.  117.  162 

Mœtiiis,  ii.  261 

Mœotis,  i.    119.   122.  ii. 
297 

Mœreo,  i.    192.   304.  ii. 
215 

Mœnis,  ii.  -261 

Mnestitia,  i.  153 

MrestuH.  i    153 

Mois',  ii.  361 

Molans,  i.  6.  ii.  178 

Mote,  ii.  331 

Moles,  ii.  ^04 

Molesiii*,  ii   304 

Molio,  '>..  ii.  103.  105 

Mollioia,  es,  i.  138 

Molo,  i.  252 

Molossus,  ii.  366 

Moly,  i.  15,  29 


Momen,  i.  141 
Momentum,  i.  141 
M.)ii)nrd>,  i.  17i   324 
M'inentum,  i.  1 15 
Moneo.  i     171,  172.  187. 

319.    ii,    44.  46.    119. 

181.  216     - 
Moneor,  i   297 
M.iiet.T-,  i.  63 
Monimenluin,  ii.  258 
Monitnra,  ii.  31  2 
Muiioceros.  i.  56.  82 
Mons,    i.    50.     87.  i  99, 

111 
Mnnteis,  i    I  16 
MoratU'*    ii.  139 
Mordeo.  i.  iT'i.  174,  175. 

201.  3/4 
Morem,  ii     177 
M  I'  m  '^ertre.  ii.  26 
Morioi,  i.  .3112.  3l'9 
Moror,    i.    'Z9r,     ii.    100. 

216 
Mots,   i.  100.  301.  ii.  69. 

178 
Mo.  ta' is  i   6.  ii.  177 
Mo.-,  i.  -+2.  82.  113 
Mospl'n,  i    13 
Mot    'Ti.  ii   310 
M  ^eo     i.     197.   317.  ii. 

KM    216 
M  X  deinde,  ii.  157 
Mf.v-es,   i     '^O.   ii.   350, 

361 
Mucro,  i.  27.  71 
Miigil,  i.  57.  99   141 
M:  Ml.     i.  (■■>■ 
?.!.i'.-.uv,.  i    147 
Muctra,    truifi,    i.    137. 

205 
Mii<  >•  aie,  i.  205 
Mulco   i.  20  1.  ;il0 
Mul-'îo,  i   20  î,  204,205. 

3;u    V71)   3'2i 
Mnlic,  i.  3.  ii.  320 
MuKa.  i    l5() 
Mu  si,  L  3!0   321 
MuHi.ii   65 
Multiplex,  ii.  88 
Muliiplio"..   i    185 
Muitu,  ii,  61     l"8 
Muita  niaue,  ii    i    ' 
Militer,  ii    102 
MdltU'..,  ii    14.^ 
Mrix  ,  i     i20 
M'iiulitia   (^■•^.  !    1 
IMundum,  rl.v,  i.    ;    ,, 
Muit  lus   i.  I  "^ 
Muneio,  or,  .;    I 
Muugo,  i.  24  ; 
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Municeps,  i.  87.  108.  ii. 

81 
Munio,  i  283 
Miitms,   i    48.  83.  ii.  324 
Miira'i>,  ii.  177 
Jlurex,  i  5'2 
Murmur,   i.    31,  32.  155. 

ji.  321 
Murmuror,  ii.  102 
IMurtia  Dea,  ii.  27C 
Mus,  i.  J7.  85.  112,  113 
Musa,   i.  63,  6-i.  125.  ii, 

83 
Muscus,  i.  151 
Musica,  ii.  i77 
Musice,  i.  25 
Mussitiie,  ii.  100 
Musta.tum,  i.  150.  ii.  180 
Muta,  ii    lOi.  216 
Mui.sa,  i    150 
Alutuor,   i.    295.    ii.    67. 

216 
Mycente,  i.  15.  ]€0 
M%rteta,  turn,  i.  137 
Myslax,  i.  52 

N. 

Nœniae,  i.  159 
Naiades,  ii.  540 
Nais,  ii     .99 
Nam  ftir,  ii.  157 
Nanciscor,  i.  3()0.  ii    103 
Nar,  i.  14.  159.  ii.  339 
Narbo,  i.  15    136,  137 
Naibona,  i.  137 
Naidum,  dus,  i.  47,  145 
Nart-s,  i.  159 
Narrare,  ii   21 G 
Nascor,  i.  2'J6.  302 
Nasum,  sus,  i.  145 
Na'a,  i.  64 
Natalis,   i.  41.   103.   156i 

ii.  177 
Natantum,  i.  1 15 
Nato,  i.  312 
Natrix,  ii.  327 
Natura,  ii:  303 
Natural;»,  ii.  303 
Nauci,  i.  167.  ii.  65 
Navebus,    i.   92.   96.  99. 

ii.  178 
Nause'i,  i.  179 
Ne,    ii     154,    155.    ICO. 

176.  287.  332.  357 
Neapoljs,  i.  14 
Nee,  ii   155.336 
Necatus,  i.  186,  137 
Nei-essarius,  ii.  89 
Necesse,  i,  167.  ii.  64 


Neccs.  itas,  tudo,  i.  140 
Ntcessutii,  i.  167 
Nee  leg.),  ii.  277 
Neco,  i.  1S6.  313.319 
Nee  oMuin,  ii.  273 
Nectar,  i.  95,  96.  ii.  320 
Nect.>,  i.    172.  274,  3^1, 

322       ' 
Nectus,  i.  187 
Nef.is,  i   22.  154.  164.  ii. 
.  307.  340 

Nefrens,  i.  6.  57.  87 
Negligo,   i.   249.  320.  ii. 

277 
Nesotium,    i.    7.    ii.    3. 

i45.    170.     178.    236. 

273 
Nemo,  i.  72.  151.  ii.  80 
Ne  mon',  ii.  333 
Neaipp,  ii.  176 
Nemu?,  i  84 
Nenu.  ii.  ^36 
No   i    199 
Nt-penlhe;,  i.  37 
Nfpel,  i.  I8 
Nept  te,  i.  96 
Nepos  i-  'i6.  82.  ii.  323 
Ncpti,  i.  99 

Nequam,  i.  164.  ii.  307 
Neque,  ii.  155.  307 
Nequeor,  ii.  117 
Neqiiiens,  i.  88 
Nequltia,  es,  i.  138 
Nereides,  ii.  300.  341 
Nerien,  i.  140 
Nerio,  i.  72.  140 
Neronior,  ii.  87 
Nescio,   i,   283.    ii.   534, 

335 
Nescis,  ii.  34.  342 
Ne>ci«s,  ii.  34.  335 
Nestor,  ii.  321.  339 
Nevis,  iL  118 
Neuter,  i.  67 
Neutri,  i.  67 
.Neutiius,  i.  67,  ii.  29S 
Nevult.  ii.  118 
Nex,  i.  51.  113.  167.  ii. 

526 
Nexi,  i.  274.  321,  322 
Ne.KO,  i.  281.  299.  311. 

319 
Nexui,  i.  319 
Nicolaus,  ii.  300 
Niger,  i.  6.  67 
Nigredo,  i.  28 
Nigrities,  i.  28 
Nigritude,  i.  28 
Nigror,  i.  28 
Nihil,  i.  167.  ii.  296 


Nihili,  ii,  65 
Nihilominus,  ii.  350 
Nihihim,  i.    155.  ii.  305. 

350 
Nil,  ii.  296.  337 
Nimio,  ii.  178 
Nimirum,  ii.  150,  308 
Nimis,  ii.  145 
Nimium,  ii.  145    - 
Ningit,  ii.  169 
Ningo,  i.  250 
Ninus.  i.  17 
Nisi,  ii.  156.  332,  333 
N,tor,  i.  298.  ii.  71.  216 
Nitnim,  i.  155 
Nivis.  i   70.  90 
Nix,  i.  9.  1  12.  ii.  326 
Noceo,  i.  193,  194.  ii.  26. 

100.210 
Noche,  i.  1 16 
Noe,  i,  164 
Nolo.  i.  253.  ii.  118.334, 

335 
Nomades,  i,  156 
Nomen,    i.    73.   ii,    228. 

338 
Nominari,  ii.  13 
Non,  ii.  176     _ 
Non  modo,  ii.  155.  17G 
Non  solum,  ii.  1 76 
Non  tantum,  ii.-  176 
Non  est  meum,  ii.  179 
No»  vereor  ne,  ii.  164 
Non  vereor  ne  non,  ii.  164 
Non  vereor  ut,  ii.  164 
Non  vereor  ut  ne,  ii.  164 
Nonae,  i.  159 
Nanus,  ii,  296 
Norunt,  i.  178 
Noscito,  i.  225 
Nosco,  i.   178.^223.  225. 

317.  ii.  119.  304 
Noster,  ii.  97.  127 
Nostin',  ii.  338 
Nostras,  i.  109, 110.  ii.  87 
Nostrate,  ii.  87 
Nostri,  ii.  97 
Notitia,  es,  i.  138 
Nol:..x,  ii.  255 
Notum,  ii.  304.310 
Novale,  lis,  ii.  177 
November,  i.  75 
Novemdecim,  ii.  85 
Novenus,  ii.  296 
Novi,i.  225.317.  ii.  119 
Novicius,  ii.  287.  350 
Novissimus,  ii.  88 
Nountios,  ii.  255 
Novus,  ii.  83 
Nox,  i,  90.  112.116 

Nube», 
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Nubes,  i.  73 

Nubo,  i.  «219.306.   319, 

320.  ii.  30.  '2ie5.  238 
Nuceris,  i.  1 43 
Nucis,  i.  143 
Niidare,  ii.  63 
Nusae.  L  135.  159 
Nuili.  i.  6S 
Kullijs,  i.  68.  ii.  80 
Num,  ii.  154 
Numeriiis,  ii.  '227 
Numerus,  ii.  179 
Numus,  i.  11.  69.  ii.  179. 

236.  287 
Nuncopo,  ii.  181 
Nuiidinae,  i.  159 
Nuntia,  i.  179 
Nuntium,   us,  i.   145.  ii. 

179 
Nuo,  i.  217 
Nuper,  ii.  88 
Nuperrimus,  ii.  88 
Nupsi,   i.    319,    320.    ii. 

288 
NuptijE,  i.  159 
Nuplunus,  ii.  252 
Nupturio,  i.  291 
Niiptus,  ii.  142.  216 
Nuiûm,  i.  123 
Nusquam,  ii.  18 
Nutricor,  ii.  102 
Nutritia,  i.  162 
Nux,  L   21.  113.  143.  ii. 

179.  327 
Nyclicorax,  i.  58 

O. 

O,  ii.  74.  334 

Ob,  ii.  36,  182.  336 

Obambulo,  i.  178.  ii.  217 

Obduco,  i.  221 

Obedio,    i.    285,    ii,   26. 

304.  350 
Obeo,  i.  284 
Obequitare,  ii.  217 
Obex,  i.  53,  54.    167.  ii. 

363 
Obiens,  i.  88 
Objicio,  i.  208.  ii,  217 
Obiit,  ii.  178 
Obitus,  ii.  142.  305 
Oblecto,  or,  ii.  71 
Oblino,  i.  262.  312 
Oblitus,  ii.33.  139 
Oblivia,  i.  162 
Oblivio,   um,  us,    i.  140, 

153,  162,  312 
Obliviscor,   i.    300.    312, 

ii.  103.  217 


Obmordeo,  i.  201 
Obnitor,  i.  299 
Obnixe,  i.  299 
Obnubo,  i,  219 
Obole.),  i.  194 
Obohor,  i.  302 
Obrepo,  i,  264.  ii.  217 
Obruo,   i.    216.    ii.    217. 

302 
Obscaenus,  i.  231 
Obscuius,  i,  231 
Obsecro,  ii.  ISI 
Obsequor,  i.  298 
Obsero,  i.  271.  309.  317 
Obses  i.  80,  ii.  80 
Obsi>)eo,  i.  200 
Obsidionalis,  ii.  177 
Obsido,  i.  2:33 
Obsisto,  i,  279 
Obsoleo,  i.  195 
Obsoletns,  ii.  141,  142 
Obstendit,  ii.  268.  284 
Obstentui,  ii.  268 
Obsto,  i.  181,  ii.  26 
Obstrepo,  i,  264.  ii.  217 
Obstringi),  i,  244 
Obstruo,  i,  215 
Obtero,  i.  266 
Obtestor,  i.  295 
Obticeo,  i.  196 
Obtitnus,  ii.  268.  284 
Obtineo,  i.  189 
Obtingit,  tigit,  i.  245 
Obtrectare,  ii,  217 
Obtundo,  i,  231 
Obtuor,  eor,  i.  297,  309 
Obversari,  ii.  217 
Obverto,  i   278.  ii,  217 
Obviam  mlttere,  ii.  179 
Obumbrare,  ii.  217,  506 
Obvolvo,  i.  281 
Occano,  i.  260 
Occasus,  ii.  141,  142 
Occidens,  i.  6 
Occido,  i.  174,  237,  238. 

240.  ii.  304 
Occiiio,  i.  259 
Occipio,  i.  210,  211 
Occipitium,  i,  141 
Occiput,  i.  88.  99,  ii,  325 
Occubo,  i.  1  83 
Occulo,  i,  252 
Occulto,  i,  252 
Occnltus,  i,  252 
Occnmbo,  i.  219.  ii,  217 
Occuparc,  ii.  217 
Occurro,  i,  269.  ii.  27 
Ocimum,  mus,  i.  145 
Ocior,  ii,  88.  287    • 
Ocissimus,  ii.  83 


October,  i.  75. 103 
Octodecim,  ii.  85 
Oculus,  i.  44 
Odi.i.  305.  ii.  119 
Odio,  or,  ii    119 
Odor,  i,  83.  H.  273 
Œdipus,  ii.  345 
Œsirum,  us,  i,  145 
(Esum,  ii.  261 
CEta,  i.  14 
Ofella,  ii  304     , 
Off  ndo,  i,  227.  ii,    100. 

217 
Offero,  i,  267 
Officio,  i.  207,  ii,  26 
Officinm.  ii.  179 
Offuiido.  i.  234 
Ohe,  ii.  298,  331 
Oisum,  ii    261 
Oilier,  ii   284 
Oitile,  ii.  284 
Oleaster,  i.  19.  21 
Oleo,  i.  193,  194.  217 
Olerisatri,  i.  62 
Oleum,  i.  135,  153 
Olim,  ii,  150 
Olim  jam,  ii.  154 
Olim  quiindam,  ii,  157 
Olimpia,  i.  162 
Olivetum,  i.  20 
Olivitas,  i.  153 
Olli,  i.  328.  ii.  92 
Oloi,  ii,  284 
OUis,  i.  83 
Oiusatrum,  i,  62 
Olympia,  ii.  243 
Omitto,   i.   276,  ii,  305, 

350 
Omne,  i.  6 
Omneis,   i.    116.  140,  iu 

261 
Omnipotens,  i.  61.  ii,  308 
Omnis,  i.   6.    116.  iL  90, 

91. 261 
Onerare,  ii,  62 
Onix,  i.  53.  90.  ii.  327 
Onus,  i.  83 
Opalus,  i,  47 
Opera,  ii.   179 
Opera;,  i.  159 
Operio,  il.  290,  318 
Operior,  i.  295 
Opes,  i.  160 
Opifex,  i.  108.  ii,  80 
Opimus,  ii,  87,  83 
Opinatns,  ii,  139 
Opino,  or,  ii    105- 
Opis,  i.  160 
Opitulo,  or,  ir.  27.  105 
Oportebant,  ii.  1 24 

Oportent, 
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Opnrtent,  ii.  124 
Cortf,  ii.  1C4.  139 
Oponeto  ".  1<j4 
O  o  tncrit,  ii.  1'J4 
Oi>,jan<l.>,  i.  '223 
Oppedo,  i.  230 
Op|.erior,  i.  290,  S02  b:s. 

Oppelo,  i.  "277 
Opi'idf'periiiiam,  il.  153 
OppitlcKjiiann,  ii.  158 
0^1>i!fuero,  i.  84 
Op;  leo,  i    J  99 
0..pono,  i.  '260.  ii.  '217 
Oppritio,  i.  '238 
Oi'puunare,  i'.  217 
Ops,  i~.  in.  167 
Optimales,   i.    liO.   118. 

il.  177.  ISO 
Optio,  i.  9.  27 
Optumus,  il.  238.  284 
Opiileu'i,  lentps,  i.  143 
0|-us,   i.    17    84.   SG.   ii. 

64.  179.  344 
Or,  i.  70 

Oiatio,  i.  27.  ii.  179 
O'bi-.  i.  39.  100 
Orocies,  ii.  341 
OiCMKis,   i.  2S0 

Ordi.,1,  I.  .302.  ii.  67.  103 

Oi   o.  i   27,  72.  ii.  319 

Orgia,  i.  ir>2 

Or  thalcha,  i.  150 

Oriens,  i.  6 

O.ioii,  i.  73.  ii.  300 

Or  or,  i   20'<:.  309,  310 

O.nafu-,  1   148 

Omavit,  ii.  252 

Omiihifp,  i.  13 

O.out,  ii.  181 

OroDlesi.  120.  147 

Orpheus,   i.    65.    120.  ii. 
296.  £'.'9.  345 

Orttis,  i    150 

Orvx,  i.  58 

Os",  i.  43.70,  83.  112.  ii. 
323. 344 

Osa,  ii.  284 

Osoen,  i.  J4l 

Oscillum,  ii.  89 

OïCuIo,  or.  ii.  103. 1C5 

Os'a.  I.  13,14 

Ostendo,  i,  175.  250,  251 

Onentare,  i.  231 

Os'entum,  tus,  i,  '231 

Oti-.m,  ii.  179 

Ostrea,  urn,  i.  137 

Osus,  ii.  119 

Othryx,  i.  13,  14 

Otones,  ii.  280 


Ovis,  i.  5.  92.  100.  ii.  179 

P. 

Paci<cor,  i.  246.  300.  ii. 

104 
Pa(^.-v,  i  246 
Pacius,  ii.  139 
Pœan,  i.  30.  ii.  319 
Pagfclla,  ii.  89 
Pago,  i.  246 

Paeiitn,  jrus,  i.  145  . 

Palaiii,  ii.  39.  350 
Palaria,  i.  162 
PaUtimi,  tus,  i.  145 
Palea,  i.  160 
Palemo,  mon,  i.  140 
Pales,  i.  4 
Pallados,  ii.  344 
Pallas,  i.  3.   77.    119.  ii. 
322.  540  oh 

Palleo,  i.  191.  ii.  217 
Pallor,  i.  151 
Palmaris,  rius,  i.  143 
Palmes,  i.  36.  80 
Palpebra,  brum,  i.  137 

Palpo,  or.ii.  105.  217 

Palumbes,  i.  58 

Palus,    i,   48.    85.    114. 
145.  16Q.  ii,  344 

Pampinus,  i.  46 

Panax,  ii.  327 

Pandecta»,  i.  24.  ii.  178 

Pandion,  ii.  300 

Pando,  i.  228,  229.  309, 
310 

Paiiço,  i.  324 

PanLs,  i.  38.  109,  110 

Panis  acerosus,  i.  83 

PanDum,nus,  i.  145,  148 

Panther,  a,  i.  58,   62,  76, 
15S 

Papas,  ii.  268 

Papyrus,   i.  44.  47,  136. 
145 

Par,    i.    93,    112,   ii.  28. 
320.  339 

Paraclflus,  iL  300 

Paradisus,  i.  44 

Paralipomenon,  ii,  359 

Parapherna,  i.  162 

Parasitaster,  ii.  90 

Parcimonia,  ii.  287 

Parco,  i.  222.  322,  ii.  217 

Pardus,  i.  58.  62 

Parens,  i.  4.  111.  115.  ii. 
81 

Parentalia,  i.  162 

Parentalis,  i.  162 

Pareo,  i.  193 


Paries,  i.  36.  79.  ii.  341 
Parjetibus,  ii.  264 
Paiio,  i.   176.  212.  290. 

323,  324.  ii.  26 
Pari-si.  112.  121 
Parisii,  i.  15.  23,24.  134 
Pariss:mus,  ii.  89 
Pare,  ii.  181 
Parricida,  ii.  80.  308 
Pars,  i.  92,   100,  160.  ii. 

179 
Parsi,  i.  222.  322 
Par>itas,  i.  222 
Parsurus,  i.  222 
Particeps,  i.  87 
Participa,  e,  li.  218 
Partira,  ii,  150 
Parti o,  or.  ii.  105 
Partis,  i.  92.  100.  160 
Partitus,  li.  139 
Parturio,  i.  291.  512' 
Partus,  i.  124 
Parvi,  ii.  65 
Paruin,  ii.  130 
Parum  multi,  ii.  150 
Parum  sape,  ii.  150 
Parvum,  ii.  150 
Pascha,  i.  25.  155 
Pasco,  i.  224.  310,  511. 

ii.  100,  101.218.268 
Pascor,  ii.  101.  218 
Pascua,  i.  162 

Passum,  i.  310 

Passus,  i.  123.  ii.  179 

Pateo,  i.  191.  194 

Pater,    i.    76.    93.    104. 
106.  116.  118.  ii.  339 

Pater  familias,  i.  61.  63 

Patibulum,  lus,  i,  145 

Patio,  ii.  105 

Patior,  i.  301.  310.  ii.  105 

Petria,  i.  6.  ii.  180 

Patricius,  ii.  287 

Patrimus,  ii.  351 

Patrisso,  i.  311.  ii.  278 

Patrius,  ii.  88 

Patruelis,  i.  103.  ii.  81 

Pauca,  ii.  180 

Paveo,   i.    197.  310.   317 
bis 

Paves,  ne,  ii.  161 

Paves  ut,  ii.  161 

Pavi,  i.  310.  317 

Paulo,  ii.  178 

Paulum,  ii.  150 

Pavo,  vus,  i.  140,  ii.  82 

Pauper,  i.  101.  ii.  86 

Paupera,  ii.  86 

Pauperia,  es,  tas,  i.  135 

Paupertates,  i.  153 

Pax, 
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Pax,  i.  51.  113.  153.  ii. 

325 
Pean,  i.  30.  ii.  319 
Pcccare  peccata,  ii.  30 
Peccatum,  tus,  i.  145 
Pecten,  i.  30.  73.  ii.  338 
Pectita  te! lus,  i.  077 
Pectitae  lanae,  i.  277 
Pecto,  i,  274.  277.  322 
Pectus,  i.  84 
Pecus,  i.   2.    83.   85  bis. 

167.  ii.  80.  324 
Peda,  i.  155 
Pedes,  ii.  80.  341 
Pedetentiin,  ii.  150 
Peditus,  i.  231 
Pedio,  i.  312 
Pedo,  i.  230,  231.  ii.  263. 

310 
Pegi,  i.  324 
Pegnium,  i.  10 
Pegunia,  ii.  23i 
Pejero,  ii,  305 
Peiins,  ii.  265 
Pejor,  jus,  i.  84 
Pelagus,  i.  45.  155 
Pelea,  ii.  234 
Pellego,  i.  320.  ii.  287 
Pellicio,  i.  208,  209.  320 
Pellis,  j.  38 
Pello,   i.   172.  254.  324. 

ii.  218 
Pelvis,  i.  91 
Pendas,  ii.  G6 
Pendeo,  do,  i.   172.  174. 

230.235.  324.  ii.   22. 

218 
Penes,  ii.  36.  341 
Pénétrai,  i.  139 
Penetraie,  ii.  100.  218 
Pensare,  ii.  213 
PensniD,  ii.  151 
Pentecontarchus,  i.  287 
Penum,  us,   i.  2.  44.  46. 

84.  145.  148  his.  155 
Pepcdi,  ii.  310 
Pependi,  i.  324 
Pepeii,  i.  176.  323,  324 
Pepigi,  i.  246 
Pepuli,  i.  324 
Per,  ii,  36.  49.  58.  158, 

182 
Peragit,  ii.  30G 
Pera<-0,  i.  247 
Peragror,  ii.  102 
PeiwUo,  i.  253„254 
Pfrcoiitari,  ii.  44.  104 
Percunclari,  ii.  218 
Percurro,  i.  175.  269 
Percutio,  i.  212 


Perdepso,  i.  273 
Perdix,  i.  58 
Perdo,  i.  232 
Perdomo,  i.  184 
Perducn,  i.  2'21 
Perduellio,  i.  28 
Peiduim,  ii.  108.  117 
Pei-duo,  i.  233 
Peregre,  ii.  150 
Perendie,  ii.  150 
Pereo,  i.  284 
Perfero,  i.  263 
Perficio,  i.   176.  207.308 
Perficior,  i.  307 
Perfidia,  i,  153 
Perfliio,  i.  215 
Perfodio,  i.  209 
Perfrictio,  i.  206 
Perfrigeo,  i.  205,  206 
Perfringo,  i.  246 
Perfruor,  i.  299 
Perfugio,  i.  209 
Perfundo,  i.  234 
Perfiingor,  i.  296 
Pergama,  i.  128,  129 
Pergamenum,  i.  129 
Pergamon,    mus,   i.    128, 

129.  145 
Pergo,    i.    243.   320.   ii. 

100.  218 
Perhibeo,  i.  188 
Periclei,  i.  120 
Periclitor,  i.  295.  ii.  104 

Periens,  i.  83 

Perimo,  i.  257 

P^rinde,  ii.  150.  154 

Pevinde  ac  si,  ii.  154 

Periridus,  i.  44 

Perlego,  ii.  287.  304 

Periiiior,  ii.  102 

Peilucidior,  ii.  58 

Perraaneo,  i.  203 

Pt-rmisceo,  i.  190 

Perinitto,  i.  276.  ii.  218 

Periiiulceo,  i.  202 

Permuictus,  i.  205 

Pernicies,    i.    124.    148, 
153 

Pern.cii,  i.  124,  148.  153 

Perriitor,  i.  299 

Pernix,  i.  299 

Peroleo,  i,  194 

Perosiis,  ii.  1 19 

Peipello,  i,  254 

Pei-p"ndo,  i.  230 

?i  rpeiina,  i.  10 

Pcrpes,  i.  79.  ii.  341 

Peipelior,  i.  301 

Perpeluo,  ii.  178 

Perpetuus,  ii.  89 


Perplicatus,  i.  186 
Perpoto,  i.  182 
Perqiiam,  ii.  60.  15S 
Perquiro,  i.  'i66 
Perquisitiiis,  ii.  53 
Perrexi,  i.  320 
Perrutnp  )r,  il.  102 
Parscribi),  i.  218 
Perseqiior,  i.  293.  ii.  218 
Perses,  seas,   i.   v5,  143. 

147 
Perseverare,  ii,  100 
Persira,  ii.  179 
Pers  sto,  i.  279 
Persoivo,  i.  280, 
Persono,  i,  183,  187 
Perstnpo,  i.  265 
Perstringo,  i.  244 
Persuadeo,  i.  203 
Persuasus,  ii.  88 
Pertaedere,  ii    218 
Pertaedct,  i.  507 
Pertaeduis-ent,  ii.  124 
Pertaesum,  ii.  141 
Pertendo,  i.  230 
Perterreo,  i.  188 

Pertlneo,  i.  189,  190 

Pertinet,  ii-  43 

Pertingo,  i.  245 

Pervado,  i.  236.  ii,  213 

Pervagatior,  ii.  58 

Pervagor,  i.  295 

Perveho,  i.  251 

Pervenio,  i.  286 

Perverto,  or.  i.  278,  279 

Pervicax,  i.  222 

Pervigi!,  ii.  337 

Pervigilium,  i.  137 

Perungo,  i.  242 

Pes,  i.  36.   60,   SO.    107. 
113.  ii.  80.  522.541 

Pessimus,  i,  17.  43 

Pe-snan,  i.  286,  287,  ii. 
151 

Pessundare,  i,  181.286 

Pestes,  i.  153 

Pestifer,  rus,  i.  142 

Ptistilentias,  i.  153 

Petitum,  ii,  312 

Peto,  i.  171.  177.  276.  ii. 
44.  67.  218 

Petrus,  i.  3.  154 

Pexi,  i.  322 

Phaeton,  i.  74 

Phalanx,  i.  52.  89 

Phalerae,  i.  158 

Phuon,  li.  300 

Pharetra,  ii.  302 

Plianas,  i.  35 

Pharnax,  ii.  327 

Pharus, 
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Pharus,  i.  43 
Phaselus,  i.  45 
Philippi,  i.  15 
Phil'xopha^t.T,  ii.  90 
Phlms,  i.  17 
Phorcyn,  ii.  319   358 
Phrvges,    i     89.   ii.    341 
Plir'vx,  i.  89.  112.  ii.  325 
Phy'llida,  i.  l.'l 
Pices,  i.  150 
Picturo,  ii.  352 
Pie,  i,  6S 

Pietas,  i.  35.  77.  ii.  322 
Pigendnm,  ii.  141 
Pig.-s,  ii.  124 
Piset,  i.  307.  ii.  32 
Pigneri?,  1.  84 
Pignero,  or,  i,  84.  ii.  102. 

218 
Pignus,  i.  84 
Pigritia,  i.  138.  153 
Pigror,  i.  138 
Piîeatus,  ii.  134 
Pi!eolum,i.  145 
Pilcuin,  us,  i.  145 
Pili,  ii.  63 
Pinaster,  i.  19 
Pincerna,  ii.  80 
Pinea,  ii.  179 
Pingo,  i.  243 
Pinguilia,  es,  i.  13S 
Pinso,  i.  137.  273.  319 
Pinus,  i.  19.  21.  143 
Piper,  i.  32.  150 
Piraster,  i.  19 
Pirois,  ii.  342 
Pirns,  i.  19 
Pisciculi,  ii.  90 
Piso,  i.  273 
Pistillum,  lus,  i.  145 
Pistrina,  num,  i.    137.  ii. 

177 
Pistris,  i.  327 
Pithia,  i.  162 
Pitinate,  i.  94 
Pituita,  i.  153 
Pius,  i.  68.  ii.  89 
Pix,  i.  51.  113.ii.  326 
Pixis,  i.  81 
Pla^-eo,  i.  192 
Placet,  i.  507.  ii.  26 
Placide,  ii.  331 
Placitus,  ii.  142 
Plagse,  i.  160 
Planeta,  tes,  i.  25,  26.  ii. 

178 
Piango,  i.  241 
Planitia,  es,  i.  158 
Platanu?,  i,  19,20.  148 
Pljttea,  ii.  300 


Plato,  ton,   i.  3.   70.  140. 

ii.  319.  335 
Plaiulo,    i.    236.   322.  ii. 

100.  218 
Plaustrum,  i.  54 
Plebed,  ii.  284 
Plèbes,    i.  70.    124,    143. 

148.  ii.  341 
Plebiscitum,  ii.  311 
Plebs,   i.   86.    113.     143. 

148.  153.  ii.  268.  .325 
Pieclo,   or,   i.   275.   277. 

322 
Pieo,  i.  199.  313 
Pleps,  ii.  2GS 
Pierique,  i.  156 
Plerus,  i.  156 
Pleuresis,  ii.  359 
Pleuron,  i.  16 
Piexi,  i.  322 
Plico,  i.  90.  185.319 
Plostrum,  i.  54.  ii.  284 
Pliiit,  ii.  169 
Pluo,  i.  215,  216 
Piurimi,  ii.  65 
Plurimum,  ii.  145 
Pluris,  ii.  65 
Plus,  i.  85.  93.   106  bis. 

163.  ii.  58,  145 
Pluveo,  i.  216 
Poblicum,  ii.  255 
Poder,  ii.  320.  339 
Pema,  i    119 
Pœna,  ii.  69.  287 
Pœnior,  ii.  87 
Pœnitendus,  ii.  141 
Pœnitens,  ii.  141 
Pœnitere,  ii.  124 
Pcenilet,  ii.  32,  33.   124. 

141.  287 
Pccniturum,  ii.  141 
Poesis,  i.  120.  ii.  300 
Poetaster,  ii.  90 
Pol,  ii.  537 
Pollen,  i.  41.70.  82 
Polleo,    i.    177.   191.  ii. 

218 
Pollet,  ii.  71 
Pollex,  i.  53 
Polliceo,  ii.  105 
Polliceor,  i.   293.  295.  ii. 

104,  105 
PoHicitus,  ii.  139 
Pollis,  i.  39.  41.  82 
Polluceo,  i.  205.520 
Polluées,  i,  143 
Poiluctum,  i.  206 
Polluo,  i,  213.  ii.  270 
Pollux,  i.  143.  ii.  327 
Polluxi,  i.  320 


Polymitus,  ii.  351 
Polypus,  i.  49,  ii,  345 
Poma;ria,  ii,  178 
Potnaerium,  ii.  261.  28T 
Pompa,  ii.  150 
Pompeius,  i.  68.  ii.   265. 

298 
Pomum,  i.  21,  29 
Pomus,  i.  19,  21 
Pondo,  i.  12.  22,  23.168. 

ii.  178 
Pondus,  i.  83 
Pone,  ii.  3Ci.  181.  358 
Pono,   i.    259,  260.  319, 

ii,  101,  218.310.  358 
Pons,  i.  50 
Pontus,  i,  17 
Poplei,  ii.  284 
Poples,  i.  36 
Popli,  ii.  284 
Poplicus,  ii.  268 
Poplos,  ii.  284 
Poposci,  ii.  44 
Popularis,  i,  103 
Populo,  or,  ii.  104,  105 
Populus,  i.  20.  68 
Porcius,  ii.  287 
Porrecta,  ii.  177 
Porricere,  i.  208.  ii.  275    . 
Porrigo,  i.  242 
Porrutn,  ii.  277 
Portendo,  i.  230 
Porticus,  i.  44 
Portio.  i.  27 
Portum,  tus,  j.  124.  145 
Posco,   i.  175.  224,  225. 

ii.  44.  219 
Posivi,  i.  260 
Possideo,  i.  173 
Possis,  ii.  343 
Possum,  ii.  116.  310 
Post,  ii.  36.  54      ^ 
Post  ante,  ii,  152 
Post  fero,  i,  268 
Post  hoc  dein,  ii,  157 
Post  pono,  i.  260 
Postea,  ii.  145.  329 
Postica,   cum,  i.  137,  ii, 

179 
Postidea,  ii.  284 
Postilia,  ii.  330 
Postis,  i.  39. 100,  155 
Postremo,  ii.  145 
Postvidie,  ii,  19.  37-  308. 

551 
Postulatio,  latum,  i.  140 
Postulo,  ii.  67 
Posui,  i.  3l9.ii,  310 
Pole,  ii.  86.  116.  145 
Potens,  ii.  116 

Potessem, 
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Potessem,  ii.  116 
Potestas,  ii.  177 
Potestur,  ii.  1 1 6 
Potior,  i.  509,  310.  ii.  71. 

88.  104 
Potiri,  i    309,  510.  ii.  71. 

104.  219 
Potis,  ii.  34.  86.  88.  116. 

145 
Potissimus,  ii.  88 
Potius,  ii.  175 
Poto,  i.  182.  ii.  142 
Potiii,  ii.  310 
Potus,  ii.  142 
Prae,  ii.  39.  56.  158.  182. 

297 
Prabeo,  i.  193.  ii.  219 
Praebia,  i.  162 
Praebitor,  i.  193 
Prœbiturus,  i.  193 
Praebitus,  i.  193.  ii.  142 
Prsecavere,  ii.  219 
Praecedo,  i.  239.  ii.  219 
PraBcellp,    i.    253  bis.  ii. 

219 
Praecelsus,  i.  253 
Praeceps,  i.  70 
Praechones,  ii.  230 
Prsecido,  i.  238 
Praecingo,  i.  241 
Praecino,  i.  259 
Praecipem,  pes,  i,  70 
Preecipio,  i.  210.  ii.  27- 
Praecipis,  i.  70 
■  Praecipito,  ii.  101 
Praecipiie,  ii.  331 
Praecludo,  i.  235 
Praecordia,  dium,  i.  162 
Praecox,  ii.  327 
Praecurro,  i.  175.  269.  ii. 

219 
Prœdico,  i.  221.  309 
Praeditus,  ii.  62.  134 
Praedium,  ii.  179.287 
Praedor,  ii.  104 
Praeeo,  i.  284.  ii.  219 
Praeesse,  ii.  27 
Praefeio,  i.  268 
Praefinio,  i.  283 
Pracgmans,  i.  7.  ii.  134 
Praclego,  i.  248 
Praelio,  or,  ii.  105 
Praelium,  ii.  287 
Praemetue,  i.  216 
Praerniiieo,  i.  191 
Praemitto,  i.  276 
Praemomordi,  i.  176 
Praemunio,  i.  283 
Prœneste,  turn,  tus,  i.  2. 

15.96 


Praenomen,  ii.  226 
Praenosco,  i.  2  23 
Pracpedio,  i.  312 
Prape?,  i.  79    ii.  341 
Praep.  ■Here,  i.  191 
Prœpono,  i.  260 
Prxqiiam,   ii.  158 
Prses,  i.  80.  ii.  323 
Praescribo,  i.  218.  ii.  27 
Praesens,  i.  7.  ii.  116 
Praesentebus,  ii.  152.  284 
Prceseiite  testibus,  ii.  152 
Praïsentio,  i.  283 
Prassepe,  pis,  i.  9i.  96 
Praeses,  i,  80.  ii.  322 
Prseseted,  ii.  284 
Praeiideo,  i.  200.  ii.27 
P:a?stat,  ii.  27 
Prsestigiœ,  i.  IGO 
Pracstinguo,  i.  242 
Praîsto,  i.    181.    187.    ii. 

121.  219 
Puœstolor,  ii.  219.  351 
Prasstii,  ii.  255 
Praestolus,  tulus,  ii.  351 
Prœsul,  ii.  80 
Piassumo,  i.  257 
Piœtendo,  i.  250 
PrîEter,  ii.  36 
Praetereo,  i.  284 
Praeteriam,  ii.  118 
Praeteriit,  ii.  31 
Pisetextum,  tus,  i.  145 
Praetexo,  i.  282 
Prsevaleo,  i.  192 
Praeveuio,  i.  286 
PraBverto,    tor,    i.     278. 

303.  ii.  102.219 
PrEevideo,  i.  200 
Prawit,  ii.  158 
Prandeo,  i.  200.  324 
Prandium,  ii.  191 
Pransus,  ii.  142 
Precantum,  i.  115 
Preces,  i.  160 
Precis,  i.  168 
Precor,  ii.  104 
Precor  ut,  ii.  181 
Prehendo,  i.  227 
Premi,  i.  260 
Premo,  i.  258.  321,  322 
Prendo,  i.  227 
Presbyter,  i.  67 
Presepe,     pis,    pium,    i. 

159, 140 
Pressi,  i.  321,  322 
Prex,    i.     113.     1,60.    ii. 

326 
Pridie,  ii.  19.  37.  308 
Primates,  ii,  180 


PrimitijE,  i.  160 
Primn,  ii.  145.  178.  334 
Primor,  i.  1U7,   103 
Primores,  i.  156 
Pririms,  ii.  58.  83.  351 
Princep?,  i.  87.  108,  109. 

ii.  80 
Prior,  ii.  58.  88 
Privernas,  ii.  87 
Pro,  ii.  39.  56.  182.  334 
Pro  avos,  i.  65 
Pro  virili,  ii.  179 
Probus,  ii.  304 
Procedo,  i.  239.  ii.  219 
Procella,  i.  254.  ii.  306 
Procello,  i.  254 
Procer,  i.  118.  168 
Proceres,    i.     118.    157. 

168 
Procubo,  i.  183 
Procul,  ii.  37,  537 
Procumbo,  i.  219,  ii.  219. 

307 
^Procurro,   i,   175.  270.  ii^ 

307 
Procus,  ii.  306 
Prodegi,  i.  324 
Prodeo,  i.  234 
Prodere,  ii.219 
Prodigo,  i.  247 
Prodigo?,  ii.  284 
Prodigus,  ii.  62 
Prodo,  i,  232 
Pioduco,  i.  222.  ii.  306 
Profana,  ii   306 
Profaii,  ii.  306 
Profecto,  ii.  306.  334 
Profero,  i.  268.  ii.  306 
Profesbio,  i.  297 
Professus,  ii.  139 
Proficio,  i.  207 
Proficiscor,  i.  300.  ii.  306 
Profiteor,  i.  297.  ii.  306 
Profluens,  i.  6.  ii.  177 
Profugio,  ii.  S06 
Profunda,  ii.  306 
PrOfundo,  i.  234  ii.  307 
Profundum,  i.  7.  ii.  178 
Profuturus,  ii.  351 
Progenies,  i.  125 
Progigno,  i.  260 
Progne,  ii.  302 
Progredior,  i.  301 
Proh,  ii.  74 
Prohibeo,  i.  188.    ii.   67. 

219 
Probibia,  i.  162 
Projicio,  i.  203 
Proiliuin,  ii.  237 
Proin,  ii.  333 

Proles, 
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Proles,;.  110.  195.11.  341 
Proiis,  i.  1.'3 
ProliJqncir,  i.  298 
Pr<iliiire.>,  i.  ÎOi 
Proluvie-;,    vio,   vium,    i. 

140.  143 
Promereo,  or,  i.  192 
Promico,  i.  184 
Promineo,  i.  191 
Promitto,  i.  076 
Promo,  i.  '256.  320 
Promoveo,  ii.  101 
Pi'omsi,  i.  3'20 
Pmintns,  i.  25G 
Pronepos,  ii.  306 
Pronis,  nus,  i.  143 
Pronuba,  ii.  305 
Pronuntio,  i.  119 
Propages,  go,  i.  140.  ii. 

307 
Propando,  i.  228 
Prope,  ii.  37 
Propello,  i.  '254.  ii.  507 
Properare,  ii.  100.  220 
Properatus,  ii.  142 
Proplieta,  tes,  i.   138.  ii. 
307 

Propior,  pins.  ii.  37 
Propone,  i.  260 
Propontis,  ii.  307 

Propositiim,  ii.  177 

Propter,  ii.  36.  132 

Propterea  quorl,  ii.  1S6 

Propugnare,  ii.  220 

Propulse,  ii.  307 

Proquam,  ii.  158 

Pro  rata,  ii.  179 

Proripio,  i.  211 

ProrsUs<!,  ii.  179 

Proruo,  i.  216 

Prosa,  ii.  179 

Prosapia,  es,  i.  133.  153 

Proscribe,  i.  2  1 S 

Prosequor,  i.  298 

Prosicia,  es,  urn,  i.  137 

Prosper,  rus,  i.  67.  142 

Prospicio,    ii.     26.     188. 
220 

Prosterno,  i.  261 

Proslibula,    ium,  i.  9  bis, 
137 

Prostituo,  i.  214 

Prustrasse,  i.  178 

Prosutn,  ii.  116 

Prr.tpndo,  i.  230 

Protero,  i.  266 

Piotervus.  ii   306 

Proiiiius,  ii.  151 

Protraho,  i   251 

Provebo,  i.251.u.  206 


Provenio,  i.  286 
Provideo,    i.   200.  ii.  26. 

220 
Provincia,  es,  i.  138 
Provolvo,  i.  281 
Prout,  ii.  158 
Proxime;  ii.  37 
Preximiis,  ii.  37 
Proxsumus,  ii.  284 
Psallo,  i.  255.  32.3,  324 
Psalterium,  ii.  299.  351 
Pubrr,  i.  70.  80.  107 
Pubertas,  i.  80 
Pubes,  i.  80.  101 
Publius,  ii.  227 
Pucnando,  ii.  273 
Pudebunt,  ii.  124 
Pudendum,  ii.  141 
Pudens,  ii.  141 
Pudent,  ii.  31.  33.  124 
Pudeo,  ii.  124 
Pudet,  i.  307.  ii.  32,  33. 

123.  141 
Puditurum,  ii.  141 
Puella,  ii.  179 
Pue'lulus,  ii,  90 
Puer,  i.  66,  69.  ii.  82.  90, 

179 
Pueritia,  i.  135 

Puerpera,  rium,  i.  61 
Puertia,  i.  327 
Puerulus,  ii.  90 

Puerus,  i.  67 

Pugil,  i.  107.  ii.  80.  319. 
351 

Pugillar,  i.  139.  157 

Pugillares,  i,  157.  ii.  178 

Pugillus,  ii.  351  i 

Pugio,  i.  28 

Pugnare,  ii.  220 

Pugnatum  e.>>t,  ii.  141 

Pulchrior,  us,  i.  105 

Pulex,  i.  53.  ii.  351 

Pullus  ii.  89 

Puis,  i.  49.  87 

Pulso,  i,  311 

Pultare,  ii.  276 

Pulvinar,  ii,  320 

Pulvis,  i.  39.  41,91.  151. 
ii.  323.  343 

Pumex,  i.  53 

Punctum,  tus,  i.  145 

Pungo,  i.  175.  248.  324 

Pîini,  ii.  261 

Punio,  i.  285 

Punier,  ii    102 

Puppis,  i.  02.  104.  142 

Piipugi,i.  175.  324 

Pure,  ii.  331 

Purgare,  ii.  220 


Purum,  a.  177 

Pus,  i.  85.  113.  155.  16» 

Pusio,  ii.  90 

Puta,  ii.  328.  330 

Puteal,  i.  139 

Puteus,  um,  i.  145.  ii.  263 

Putisco,  i.  311 

Puto,  ii.29.  66. 113.  220. 

328.  330 
Pyrites,  i.  37 
Pyreis,  i.  82 
Pyrrichius,  ii,  366 
Pyrutn,  i.  21 
Python,  i.  31 
Pyxis,  L  119 

Q. 

Qae,  Qi,  Qid,  Qis,  ii.  272 
Qua,  u.  47.  49.   93,  94. 

180 
Qua  de  re,  iL  190 
Quacunque,  ii.  307 
Quadrans,  i.  12.  ii.  179 
Quadrantal,  i.  139 
Quadrare,  ii.  220 
Quadrigœ,  i.  157.  160.  ii. 

296 
Quadrijugae,  ii.  296 
Quadrupes,  i.  107.  ii.  308 
Quadruplico,  i.  185 
Quae,  ii.  4.  92 
Quaerito,  i.  312 
Qussro,    i.   266.  3l5.    ii. 

220 
Quaesitum,  ii.  312 
Quaese,  i.  315.  ii.  122 
Qualicunque,  ii.  308 
Quails,  ii.  7.  90 
Quatn,  ii.   56.   58.   145.-* 

157 
Quamdiu,  ii.  53 
Quaradudiim,  ii.  53 
Quamobrem,  ii.  152.  190 
Quampetius,  ii.  190 
Quamprius,  ii.  190 
Quamvis,    ii.     153.    157. 

175.342 
Quamvis  licet,  il.  157 
Quando,  ii.  53,   54.  153. 

334 
Quandocumque,  ii,    151. 

308 
Quandoqiie,  11.  1.51 
Quandoquidem,   il,    153. 

308 
Quanquam,  ii.  153.  137 
Quanti,  ii.  65.  144 
Quanticunque,  ii.  65 
Quautivis,  ii.  308      , 

Quauto, 
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Quanto,  ii.  178 
Quantum,   ii.    145,    146. 

157  ' 

Qiiauttimvis,  ii.  157 
Quantus,  ii.  7.  90 
Quapropter,    ii.   94.  152. 

307 
Q.iaie,  ii.  49.  149.  307 
Quartans,  i.  7 
Quarto,  ii.  146 
Quartiim,  ii.  146 
Quasf,  ii.  '.'52 
Quasi,  ii.  154.  333 
Qua.silium,  lus,  i.  145 
Quassi,  i.  321,322 
Quasso,  i.  212.  ii.  101 
Quns^uiD,  i.  189 
QuUenus,  ii.  177.  307 
Quaterni,  i.  64 
Quaternio,  i.  27,  28 
Quatio,  i.  189.  212.  321, 

322 
Quat-uor,  ii.  287 
Que,  ii.  332.  .357 
Queatur,  ii.  117 
Queo,  ii.  117 
Quercetum,  i.  21 
Quercus,  i.  19.  124.  148 
Queror,  i.    298.    ii.   100. 

220 
Ques,  ii.  94 
Queuntur,  ii.  117 
Qui,  i.  67.  ii.  4,  91,  92 
Qui,  ii.  93.  151.  178.  181 
Quia,  ii.  323 
Quia  eniin,  ii.  157 
Quia  nam,  ii.  157 
Quibo,  ii,  117 
Quiljuscum,  ii.  94 
Quicounque,  ii.  284 
Quicquid.  ii.  287 
Quid,  ii.  93.  179 
Quidam,  ii.  91.  30.8 
Quiilern  cerfe,  ii.  157 
Quidquid,  ii.  337 
Quiens,  •    38 
Quic-s,    1.    79.    80.    124. 

149.  ii.  r^2'i 
Quif<co,  i.   223.  317.  ii. 

220 
Quietes,  i.  154 
Quilibet.  ii.  308 
Qnin,  ii    151.  ';S8 
Quinam,  ii.  179 
Quincunx,  i.  11,   12.114. 

ii.  179 
Quindecim,  ii.  85 
Quinquatria,  i.  157 
Quinquatrus,  i.  157 
Quinquennio,  i.  27,  28 
Vor..  II. 


Quintilis,  i.  6.  103 
Qointus,  ii.  2J7 
Quippequia,  ii.  157 
Quips,  ii.  284 
Qu'rem,  ii.  117 
Quiris,  i.   81.    114.    1j7. 

157.  li.  323.  342 
Quirites,  i.  157 
Quiritor,  ii.  102 
Quis,  ii  91,  92,  93.  342 
Quisquam,  ii   93 
Qiiisque,  ii.  58.  77.  91 
Quisquiliœ,  i.  160 
Quit,  ii.  275.  234 
Quitum,  ii.  310 
Quituis,  ii.  117 
Quivi,  ii.  310 
Quivis,  ii.  308 
Quo,  ii.  47.  49. 145 
Quo,  ii.  93,  94.  151.  179, 

180,  181 
Quo  pergis,  ii.  177 
Qu5  tendis,  ii.  177 
Quoad,  ii.  49.  151.  172 
Quocirca,  ii.  49.  94,  152 
Quod,    ii.  4,    146.    153. 

182 
Quoi,  ii.  93 
Quoius,  ii.  93 
Quom,  ii.  93 
Quomodo,  ii.  145.  334 
Quoniam,  ii.  150 
Qiioque,  ii.  '271.  308 
Quor,  ii.  149 
Quot,  i.  164.  ii.  7 
Quotcunque,  i.  164 
Quotidise,  ii.  303 
Quotiens,  ii.  249.  284 
Quotquot,  i.  164 
Quoiijque,  ii.  49.  94 
Qurtii's,  ii    272 
Quum,  ii.  93.  149.  271 

R. 

Rabies,  i.  154 
Rabula.  ii.  80 
Kadcium.  i.  115 
Radix,  ii.  326 
Radi),  i.  236   S22 
Rameuta,  turn,  i.  137 
Ramex,  i.  53 
Ramus  Ursula,  i.  10 
Rapa,  pum,  i.  157 
Rafiacia,  i.  162 
Rapliael,  ii,  .337 
Rapicia,  i.  162 
Rapio,  i.  171.    177,   211. 

319 
Rasi,  i,  522 


Raster,  trum,  i.  131.  145. 

ii.  179 
Ratim,  i.  92 
Ratio,  ii.  179 
Ratione,  ii.  173 
Ratus,  ii.  310 
Rauceo,  i.  191.  288.  322 
Raucesco,  i   288 
Raucio,  i.  288.  322 
Ravis,  i.  91 
Rausi,  i.  322 
Reate,  i.  15.  96 
Rebellio,  i.  27 
Recalvaster,  ii.  90 
Recedo,  i.  239 
Recello,  i.  253 
Recens,  ii.  145 
Recenseo,  i.  1 90  , 

Recensire,  i.  190 
Recensitus,  i.  190 
Recido,  i.  174.  176.  237, 

238 
Recimer,  ii.  320.  339 
Recino,  i.  259.318 
Recipio,  i.  210.  ii.  220 
Reciproco,  or,  ii.  105 
Recludo,  i.  235 
Recngno-i'O,  i.  224 
Recolo,  i.  252 
Recordari,  ii.  220 
Recreo,  i.  179 
Recrepo,  i.  i  84 
Recta,  ii.  180 
Recubo,  i.  183 
Recudu,  i.  227 
Reçu  mho,  i.  219 
Recurro,  i.  270 
Recusantum,  i.  1 15 
Redamo,  i.  173,  178 
Redargue,  i.  213 
Reddere,  i.  312.  ii.  221 
Reddor,  ii.  120 
Redeo,  i.  284.  ii.  13 
Redhibeo.i.  138 
Rediens.i.  88 
Redigo,  i.  247 
Redimo,    i.   257.    ii.    66, 

67 
Reditio  domum.  ii.  IS 
Redoleo,  esc,  i.  194,  195 
Redundatus,  ii.  142 
Redundo,  i.  179 
Redux,  ii.  327 
Refel!i,  i.  255.  524 
Refercio,  i,  288 
Refero,  i.    268.   ii.    221. 

304. 306 
Refert,    ii.    23.    26.    66. 

306 
Refertus,  ii.  C3 

Reficio, 
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Reficio,  i.  207 

Religo,  i.  '24'2 

Reflecto,  i.  274 
^lefrico,  i.  186,  187 

Pefrictus,  i.  206. 

Rpfrigeo,  i.  '105 

Rdfrigesco,  i.  226 

Refulgeo.  i.  203 

Regero,  i.  269 

Regia,  ii.  177 

Regis,  i.  70.  143.  ii.  304 

Regnandus,  ii.  141 

Régnante,  i.  101 

Rcguatur,  ii.  1-1-1 

Regnalus,  ii.  142 

Rego.'i.  89.  241.  ii.  304 

Regredior,  i.  301 

Régula,  ii.  304 
,     Rei,  i.  124.  ii.  298 

Reice,  ii.  284 

Rejicio,  or,  i.  176 

Reipublicœ,  ii.  308 

Relangueo,  i.  197 

Relavo,  i.  182 

Relego,  i.  248 

Releo,  i.  263 

Relicuus,  ii.  272 

Religio,  i.  27 

Relino,  i.  262,  263 

Relinquo,  i.  265.  ii.  29 

Reliquiœ,  i.  160 

Rem  familiarem,  ii.  179 

Remeo,  i.  179 
Remetior,  i.  302 

Reinex,  i.  90.  ii.  325 
Retnigo,  i.  90 
Reminisco,  ii.  105 
Reminiscor,  i.  303,    304. 

ii.  105.  119 
Remissa,  ssio,  i.  136 
Remitto,  i.  276.  ii.  100 
Remordeo,  i.  174.  201 
Remnneror,  ii.  102 
Ren,  i.30.  73. 113.  ii.  519 
Renitor,  i.  299 
Renuntiare,  ii.  221 
Renuo,  i.  217 
Reor,  i.  297 
Repango,  i.  245 
Repello,  i.  254 
Rependo,  i.  230 
Repente,  ii.  145 
Repercutio,  i.  212 
Repéra  re,  ii.  25 '2 
Reperio,  i.  290.  318 
Repeto,  i.  277 
Repetunda,  i.  168 
Repleo,  i.  199 
Rpplico,  i.  185 
Repo,  i.  264 


Repono,  i.  260.  ii.  221 
Reposco,  i.  224.  ii.  221 
Repotia,  i.  162 
Reprimo,  i.  258 
Reprotnillo,  i.  276 
Repuerasco,  i.  311 
Repugnare,  ii.  26.  221 
Repungo,  i.  175.  248 
Rcquies,  i.  79.  124.  149 
Requiescere,   ii.  100.  221 
Reqiiietiis,  ii;  14'2 
Requiro,  i.  267 
Res,  i.  80.   125.  ii.   46. 

63.  170.  236 
Rescibi,  ii   19 
Resarcio,  i.  288 
Rescindo,  i.  234 
Rescio,  i,  283 
Rescribo,  i.  218.  ii.  221 
Reseco,  i.  186 
Reses,  i.  80 
Reiideo,  i.  200.  ii.  221 
Resido,  i.  2.53 
Resilio,  j.  289 
Résina,  ii.  351 
Resipio,  i.  211 
Resisto,  i   279 
Resulvo,  i.  280 
Resono,  i.  183 
Resorbeo,  i.  198 
Respicere,  ii.  221 
Respondeo,  i.  174.    202. 

ii.  221 
Respublica,  i.  60,  61 
Respuo,  i.  217 

Restingno,  i.  242 

Rebtipulor,  i.  295 

Resti<,  i.  92.  97 

Re?tituo,  i.  214.  ii.  221 

Resto,  i.  181 

Resuitare,  ii.  100 

Resumo.i.  257 

Resuo,  i.  214 

Resurgo,  i.  243 

Rete,  i.  41.  96.  140.  160 

Retexo,  i.  232 

Reticeo,  i.  196.  313 

Reticulum,  lus,  i.  41. 145 

Retineo,  i.  190 

Retis,  i.  41.  96 

Retorqueo,  i.  204 

Retrabo,  i.  251 

Retundo,  i.  175.  231 

Revello,  i.  255 

Revenio,  i.  286 

Reverto,  tor,  i.  278,  279. 
ii.  105 

Revincio,  i.  287 

Reviso,  i.  273 

Revive,  i.  280 


Revoca.^ti,  i,  178 
Revolvo,  i.  281 
Rex,  i.  3.  22.  89.  143 
Rhaetia,  ii.  287 
Rhamnus,  i.  18 
Rhae,  ii.  351 
Rhetor,  i.  119.  ii.  321 
Rhetorica,  ii.  177.  179 
Rhodanns,  i.  8.  134 
Rhodus,  i.  17 
RhompliEea,  ii.  297 
Rhythmus,  ii.  287 
Rictum,  tus,  i.  145.  244 

Rideo,  i.  202.  322.  ii.  100. 
221 

Eingo,  gor,  i.  244.  303 

Rinoceros,  ii.  323 

Riphœi,  ii.  287 

Risi,  i.  322 

Rivalis,  i.  103 

Rixo,  or,  ii.  105 

Robur,  i.    19.  77.  ii.  321. 
359 

Rodo,  i.  236.  322 

Rogo,  ii.  44 

Roma,  i.  15 

Romanus,  ii.  88 

Romphsea,  ii.  270 

Ro'rare,  ii.  221 

Ros,  i.   42.  61.    82.  113. 
151.  ii.  344 

Rosaria,  ii.  178 

Rosi,  i.  322 

Rosmarinum,  nws,  i.  61 

Rostra,  i.  162 

Rubus,  i.  1 9,  20 

Rudem  accipere,  ii.  ISO 

Rude  donatus,  ii.  180 

Rudens,  i.  110.  115 

Rudimentum,  ii.  351 

Rudio,  i.  229 

Rudis,  i.  103.  ii.  180 

Ruditus,  i.  229 

Rudo,  i.  228 

Rudus,  i.  83 

Rngo,  ii.  101 

Romex,  i.  53 

Rumino,  nor,  ii.  102.  105 

Rumpo,  i.  172.  264.323, 
324.  284 

Ruo,  i.  171.  215.  ii.  lOa 
222 

Rupes,  i.  36 

Rupi,  i.  323,  324 

Rupsit,  ii.  284 

Ruri,  i.  100.  ii.  52 

Ruricola,  ii.  80 

Rus,  i.  85.   98.  113.   ii. 

47,48.52.344 
Rusticor,  i.  311 

Ruta, 
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tluta.  i,  150 
Rutilare.  ii,  100 
liutuni,  ii.  310 


Sacer,  i.  142.  ii.  88.  219 
Sacerdos,  i.  82 
Sacoma,  i.  147 
Sacrificor,  ii.  102 
Sacrosanctus,  ii.  303 
Saeculutn,  ii.  178 
Sœpes,  ii.  283 
Saepimeiitnm,  ii.  238 
Saejiios,  ii,  288 
Sipqulum,  ii.  272 
Saevitia,  es.  i.  138 
Sasax,  ii.  304 
Sagio,  ii.  304 
Sagum,  gus,  i,  146 
Saguntos,  turn,  tus,  i.  16. 

145 
Sal,  i,  29  bis.  73.  95.  139. 

151.  155.  ii.  337 
Salamis,  i.    82.   ii.    319. 

338.  342 
Salar,  i.  53 
Salebrae,  i.  160 
Sales,  i.  157 
Salictum,  i.  21 
Salina,  ii.  180 
Salinee,  i.  160 
Salinum,  i.  160.  ii.  180 
Salio,   i.    255.  289,  290. 

309.  319 
Salix,  ii.  326 
Salli,  i.  324 
Sallo,  i.  255.  309.  324 
Sallustius,  ii.  288 
Salmonea,  ii.  299 
Saltare,  ii.  222 
Saluber,  i.  75.  ii,  86.  277. 

351 
Salubre,  ii.  302 
Salubris,  ii.  277 
Salubritates,  i.  154 
Salui,  i.  319 
Saluin,  lus,  i.  146 
Salus,   i.  48.  86,  ii.  324. 

344 
Salntari,  ii.  13 
Salutes,  i.  154 
Salvus  sum,  ii.  177 
Sam,  ii.  95 
iSamnis,  i,   81.  114.  117. 

ii.  323.  342 
Sancio,  i.  172.287.320 
Sancte,  ii.  33 1 
Sanctio,  i.  287 
Sanctiorcis,  i.  1 16 


Sanctitas,  i.  154 
Sandix,  i.  53.  55 
Sane,  ii.  331 
Sanequam,  ii.  158 
Sangue»),   i.  41.    70.  82. 

141.  ii.  267 
Sanguineus,  ii.  303 
Sanguis,  i.    39.    41,    60. 

70.  82.   151.    ii.    267. 

323.  342 
Sanies,  i.  154 
Sanus,  i.  60 
Sanxi,  i.  172.  287.  320 
Sapiens,  ii.  134.  270 
Sapientia,  i.  154 
Sapi(),i.  211.319.  ii.  100. 

222 
Sapphiius,  i.  8.  47 
Sappho,    phus,   ii.    335. 

345 
Sapui,  i.  319 
SarcinsE,  i.  160^ 
Sarcio,  i.  288.  322  ■ 
Sardeis,  dis,  i.  104 
S.-îidonix,  ii.  327 
Sarsi,  i.  322 
Sas,  ii.  95 
Sat,  ii.  34 
Sata,  ii.  177 
Satago,  i.  247.  324 
Sate,  ii.  145 
Satiari,  ii.  62 
Satias,  i.  168 
Satin',  ii.  338 
Satis,  ii.  34.  61,  144,  145 
Salis  capio,  i.  210 
Satis  do,  i.  181 
Satis  exigo,  i.  247 
Satisfacio,  i.  207.  ii,  222 
Satraps,  i.  143 
Saturn,  ii.  310 
Satur,  i.  65.  ii.  88 
Satura,  i.  65 
Saturare,  ii.  222 
Saturnale,  i.  1 18 
Saturnalia,  i.  118.  ii.  177 
Saturor,  ii.  102 
Saturus,  i.  65 
Saxo,  ii.  319 
Scabo,  i.  219.  324 
Scabritia,  es,  i.  133 
Scalœ,  i.  160 
Scalpo,  i,  264 
.Scamnuin,  ii.  268 
Scampnum,  ii.  268 
Scando,  i.  223 
Scatere,  ii.  222 
Scaturio,  i.  312 
Scelus,  i.  83 
Scena,  ii,  288 
Og2 


Seeptruin,  ii.  288 
Schema,  i.  119.  147 
Scientia,  ii.  177 
Scilicet,  ii,  152.  308 
.Scindo,  i.  176.  234.  240. 

316.  ii.  309 
Scio,  i.  283.  317.  ii.  334, 

335 
Sciolus,  ii.  335 
Scipio,  i.  27 
Scire  tuum,  i.  22 
Sciscidi,  i,  176 
Sciscitari,  ii.  44 
Scisco,  i.  223 
Scit  fidibus,  ii.  183 
Scitus,  ii.  311 
Scivi.i.  317 
Scius,  ii.  335 
Scobis,  i.  38.  41.  49.  145 
Scolius,  ii.  367 
Scopse,  i.  160 
Scopera,  i.  160 
Scopula,  i.  160 
Scorpio,  i.  56.  140 
Scorpion,  ii,  333 
Scorpios,  i.  43 
Scorpius,  i,  140 
Scortum,  i.  9  bis 
.  Scribo,    i.    172.   218.   ii. 

288.  304 
Scriplum,  ii,  352 
Scripsi,    i,  172.    320.    ii. 

288 
Scriptlura,  ii.  352 
Scriptiilum,  ii.  352 
Scrobs,  bis,  i.  40,  41.  50, 

51.  143 
Scrupulum,    i.    155.    ii* 

352 
Sciiipo,  i.  2C4 
Scutum,  tus,  i.  146 
Se,  ii.  75.  332 
Sebe,  ii.  252 
Secatio,  i.  187 
Secede,  i.  239 
Secerno,  i.  262 
Secius,  ii.  38.  304 
Seco,  i.  186,  187 
Secors,  i.  76.  88 
Sectio,  i.  187 
Sector,  ii.  104 
Secubo,  i.  183 
Secum,  ii.  308 
Secundo,  ii.  145 
Secundum,  ii.  37.  )52 
Securis,  i.  91 
Secus,  i.  46.   ii.  37,   36. 

144.  304 
Sed,  ii.  156.  537 
Scdecim,  ii.  S5.  507 

Sedeo, 
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Sedeo,  i.  80.    1T3.   200. 
323,  324.  ii.  222.  304 
Sedcs,  i.  80.  ii.  304 
Sedile;i.  71 
Sedo,  ii.  101 
Seduco,  i.  222 
Seedes,  ii.  252 
Seges,  i.   79,  80.  100.  ii." 

322.  341 
Stgnitia,  es,  i.  138,  154 
Segregate,  ii.  67 
•Sfjungo,  i.  241 
Seligo,  i.  248.  ii.  304 
Semel,  ii.  337 
Semeiitem,  tim,  Ii?,  i.  92 
Semipater,  i.  14S 
Sediis,  i.  41.  ii.  342 
Seinisopitus,  ii.  3()j 
Semissis,  i.  11,  12.  41.ii. 

342 
Setnpiternus,  ii.  352 
iftnator,  ii.  81 
Senatores,  i.  3 
.Seiial'is-consultum,  i.  61 
.Seiiecio,  ii.  90 
Senecta,  i.  227 
Senectus,  i.   48.  86.  143. 

^■^'i^.  ii.  142 

Seneo,  i.  311 
Senesco,  i.  227.  311 
Sentx,    i.   90.    100,    101-. 

143.  311,  ii.  80.  83 
Senio,  i.  8.  28 
.Seuium,  i.  133.  153 
Sensi,    i.    172.  287.   320. 

322 
Senàum,  sus,  i.  146 
Sentio,  i.  172.  287.  320. 

322 
Sentes,  i.  157 
Sentis,  i.  39.  41.  92 
Separo,  ii.  305 
Sepelio,  i.  285,  286 
Sepes,  ii.  288 
Sepio,  i.  289,  290 
Seplasia,  sium,  i.  157 
Seplasiarius,  i,  l37 
Sepouo,  i.  260 
Seps,  i.  30.  86.  143 
September,  i.  6.  75.  103 
St^ptemdecim,  ii.  85 
Septemplicis,  i.  168 
Septiinx,  i.  12 
Sepuicra,  ii.  280    * 
Sequana,  i.  8.  12 
Secjuenti,  i.  102 
Sequectum,  i.  1 15 
Sequester,  i.  147 
Seqiicir,  i.  298.  ii.  222 
Sa:  ii.  520 


Seraphim,  i.  22 
Serapis,  i.  l4o.  1 22 
Serenum,  ii.  177 
Series,  i.  272 
Sermo,  i.  27.  71.  91.  ii. 

179.  319 
Sero,  i.  271,272.  317.  ii. 

150.  334 
Serpens,  i.  58.  ii.  1 34 
Serpo,  i.  264.  ii.  222 
Sena,    i.     162.    272.    ii. 

177 
Sertos,  i.  162 
Sertum,  i.  162.  ii.  177 
Servabus,  i.  64 
Servilius,  ii.  288 
Servio,    i.    283.    ii.    26. 

222 
Servire  servituteno,  ii.  30, 

184 
Servitium,  ii.  186 
Servitus,  i.  48.  86 
Servitutium,  i.  115 
Servius,  ii.  228 
Servom,  ii,  255 
Servos,  ii,  284 
Servus,  ii.  173.  179 
Sesaaia,  um,  i.  137 
Sescunx,  i.  12.  ii.  283 
Sesquidieç,  i.  36 
Se>teitiutn,  us,  i.  69.  146, 

ii.  179  bis.  235,  236 
Sestos,  i.  17 
Set,  ii.  275.  284 
Sévi,  i.  317 
Sexcunx,  ii.  288 
Sextans,  i.  11,  12.  114 
Sextilis,  i.  103 
Sextus,  ii.  228 
Sexnm,  xus,  i.  46.  146 
Si,  ii.  175 
Sibe,  ii.  269 

Sibiliun,  lus,  i.  146.  148 
Sic,  ii.  336 
Sicis,  ii.  272 
Sicubi,  ii,  333 
Sicuti.  ii.  333 
Sido,  i.  232.  240.  3i3 
Sidus,  i.  83.  ii.  288 
Sieni,  ii.  116 
Sifilaie,  ii.  270 
Sitilus,  ii.  284 
Sigiilum,  ii.  8y.  304 
Signum,  ii.  179 
Silentum,  i.  1 15 
Sileo,  i.  192 
Siler,  i.  19.  155 
Silex,  i,  151 
Sdigo,  i.  130 
Silv^,  ii.  28c5 


Sdvanus,  ii.  238 
Silvester,  i.  76.  ii.  8S 
Silvia,  ii.  288 
Silvius,  ii.  288 
Similax,  i.  51 
Similis,  ii.  28 
Simo,  on,  i,  140 
Simois,  i,  82.  ii.  243 
Simplex,  i,  90.  ii.  88 
Simul,  ii.  175 
Simulachrum,  ii.  302 
Sin,  ii.  338 
Sinapi,    pis,    i.    22,    23. 

140.  155.  164 
Sinciput,  i.  88.  ii.  325 
Sindon,  i,  30 
Sine,  ii.  39.  330 
Singularis,  rius,  i.  1 43 
Singuii,  i.  157.  ii.  179 
Singultio,  i.  285,  28ô 
Sinister,  ii.  88 
Sinistinius,  ii.  88 
Sino,i.  262,  265.  317 
Sinum,  nus,  i.  146.  148 
Siquidem,  ii.  145.  308 
Siquis,  ii.  272.  308 
Siremps,  i,  168 
Siren,  a,  enis,  i.    137.  ii. 

319.  338 
Sirmio,  i.  15 
Sis,  ii.  95 

Siser,  i.  32,  33.  185 
Sisto,  i.  278,  279.  ii.  109 
Sitire,  ii.  222 
Sitis,  i.  91.  96.  154 
Situm,  ii.310 
Situs,  i.  151 
Sivi,  i.  317 

Smaragdus,  i.  47.  ii.  562 
Smianimiis,  ii.  296 
Smihomo,  ii.  296 
Smila.x,  i.  51.  ii.  323 
Soboles,  i.    110.   154,   ii, 

195.  283 
Socer,  i.  46.  67 
Sociabus,  i.  64 
Socordia,  i.  88.  154 
Socrates,  i.  63.  122.  134 
Socrus,  i.  46 
Sodalis,i,  103 
Sol,  i.   29.  73.  113.  151. 

ii.  319.337 
Soledas,  ii.  252 
Solemme,  ii.  288 
Solens,  ii.  134 
Soleo,  i.  304.  ii.  14:5 
Soles,  i.  151 
Solia,  i.  155 
Solius,  ii.  288.  293 
-Sollers,  ii.  288 

..Solliïtimum, 
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Sollistimum,  ii.  28S 
Sollistitnus,  il.  351 
Sollus,  ii.  '288 
Soloecismus,  ii.  297 
Solvit,  ii.  178 
Solvo,  i.   171.   280.  517. 

324  ùis.  ii.  '222 
Solum,  i.  155.  ii.  179 
Solus,  i.  68.  169 
Solutum,  ii.  512 
Somniis,  i.   148.  ii.  270 
Sonipes,  i.  ^0.  ii.  341 
Sono,  i.  183,  187.  309.  ii. 

10Ô 
Sonus,  i.  148 
Sopera,  ii.  284 
Soph  roni  urn,  i.  10 
Sopio,  ii.  304,  305 
Sopor,  i.  151.  ii.  304 
Soracte,  i.  96 
Sorbeo,  i.  198 
Sorbitio,  i.  199 
Sorbo,  i.  198 
Sordis,  i.  100,  169 
Sorex,  i.  53.  56 
Sorites,  i,  37 
Sors,  i.  100.  154 
Sortior,  i.  296 
Sos,  ii.  95 
Sosipater,  i.  147 
Sospes,  i.  lOl.  iL  86 
Sotularis,  i.  42 
Souo,  cm,  ii.  256.  284 
Spadix,  i.  52 
Spado,  ii,  352 
Spargo,  i.  249,  322 
Spartiata,  ii.  88 
Sparum,  rus,  i.  146 
Species,  i.  1 25.  ii.  298 
Specio,  i,  208.  313 
Spectacalum,  la,  i.  162 
Spectare,  ii,  222 
Spectat,  i.  43 
Spectatio,  rei,  ii.  18 
Spector,  ii.  102 
Specus,  i.  44.    46.   124. 

148  bis 
Spelseum,  ii.  288 
Spepondi,  i.  1 75 
Sperno,  i.  261.  317 
Spero,  ii.  67.  113 
Spes.i.  125.  154.  ii.  298 
Sphaera,  ii.  297,  352 
Sphinx,  i,  89.  112 
Spica,  cutn,  eus,  i.  146 
Spinier,   i,    32.    ii.    320. 

339 
Spinus,  i.  1 9,  20 
Spirare,  ii.  100 
Spiritus,  i.  157 


Spissigradissimus,  ii.  89 

Splen,  i.  30.  ii   319 

Splendeo,  i.  192 

Spolium,  lia,  i.  162 

Spondseum,  ii.  366 

Spondee,  i.  174,  175.  202. 
325 

Sponsa,  ii.  134 

Sponsaliorum,    Hum,     i. 

118 
Sponte,  i.  169.  ii,  145 
Spopondi,  i.  325 
Spuo,  i.  '2 1 7 
.•^purius,  ii.  227 
Squaliludo,    s>]ualor,     i, 

140 
Stadium,    ns,  i.  146 
Stanna.  i.  150 
Stare,  ii.  222 
Stater,  i.  76.  138 
SlatiDU,  ii.  31 1 
Stativa,    i.    160,   ii.    177, 

178 
Stator  Jupiter,  i.  280.  ii. 

311 
Statuere,  ii.  223 
Statum,ii.  210,  S'il 
Status,  i.  214 
Stemma,  i   93 
Stercus,  i.  84.  100 
Sterilitates,  i.  154 
Sterno,    i.    261.   317.   ii. 

71 
Sterto,  i.  278,279.  319 
Steti,  ii.  309 
Stigo,  i.  312 
Stinguo,  i.  242 
Stipendiunti,  ii,  296 
Stipes,  i.  36 
Stips,  i.  86.  143 
Stipulatus,  ii.  139 
Stipulo,  ii.  105 
Stipuler,    i.   295.  ii.  104, 

105 
Stirps,   i.   2.  49,  50,  51. 

86.  Ill 
Stiti,  i.  325 
Stlis,  ii.  284 
Sto,  i,   176,  18i.  325.  ii. 

222.  309,  310 
Stomachor,  i.  295 
Storax,  i.  52.  ii.  625 
Strabo,  i.  140 
Strabus,  i.  140,  ii.  282 
Stravi,  i.  317 
Strenuus,  ii,  89 
Strepo,  i.  264.  319 
Stria,  i.  141 

Strideo,  do,  i.  301.  229. 
309,  325 


Strigil,  lis,  i,  92.  97.  109. 

141 
Strigo,  i.  141 
Strigosu=,  i.  141 
St!-ingo,  i.  244 
Str-x,  i.  89 

Struo,  i.  214.  322  ii.  223 
Studeo,    i.    192.    ii.    27. 

•223 
Stultitia,  i.  154 
Stupefacio,  i.  207 
St'ipendiuno,  ii.  258 
Srupere,  ii.  223 
Slvrax,  i  52,  ii.  325 
Styx,  i,  51.  89 
Suadeo,    i.   203.    522.  ii. 

223 
Suaviuni,  i.  10 
Sub,  ii.  40.  70.  72.  182. 

336 
Subduco,  i.  222 
Subductarius  funis,  i.  222 
Subeo,  i.  284.  ii.  223 
Subeor,  ii.  1 18 
Suber,  i    19,  20.  32 
Subeunt,  ii.  306 
Subice,  ii.  284 
Subigo,  i.  247 
Subjicio,  i.  208.  ii.  223 
Subsolanus,  i.  13 
Subito,  ii.  334 
Subitus,  ii.  305 
Sublabor,  i.  299 
Sub'imen,  turn,  i.  I4l 
Sublinio,  i,  282 
Subluceo,  i.  '205 
Submergo,  i.  249 
Submitto,  i.  276,  ii.  270 
Subnitor,  i.  299 
Suboleo,  i.  195  his 
Suboles,  ii.  288 
Suborior,  i.  302 
Subrepo,  i.  264 
Subscribo,  i,  219 
Subscus,  i.  48.  85 
Subsecivaj  ii.  288 
Subsellia,  i.  162 
Subsequor,  i.  298 
Subsiciva,  ii.  288 
Subsideo,  do,  i.  201.  235 
Subsiste,  i.  279.  ii.  100 
Substerno,  i,  261 
Substo,  i.  181 
Subser,  ii.  41,  42 
Subtil,  lis,  i.  141 
Subtraho,  i.  251 
Subvenire,  ii.  27 
Subverto,  i.  278 
Suburbaoum,  L  7,  Ii.  179 
Succedo,  i.  239.  ii.  223 

Succendo, 
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Succciido,  1.  î'iT.  310 
Succenseo,   i.   190.    S 10. 

ii.  22T 
Succensun»,  i.  310 
Successus,  ii.  142 
Succido,  i.  238 
Succurro,  i.  270.  ii,  27 
Siicfus,  i.  148 
Siictus,  i.  250 
Sudare,  ii.  223 
Siidaster,  ii.  90 
Suesco,  i.  224.  317 
Suffero,  i.  267 
Sufficio,  i.  207.  308.  ii. 

100. 223 
SuSulcio,  i.  288 
S.iggero,  i.  269 
Su^gestum,  tus,   i.    143. 

146 
Sugo,  i.  250 
Sui,  ii.  75.  91.  97 
Saiila,  ii.  177 
Sulfur,  ii.  288 
Sulla,  ii.  284^ 
Sulmo,  i.  15 
Sum,  ii.    13.  23.  S6.  29. 

35.  115.  138.  181 
Summatiuni,  turn,  i.  118 
Sum  me,  ii.  331 
Summito,  ii   270 
Sumo,  i.  256.  520.  ii.  67 
Suo,  i.  172.  214 
Super,  i.   65.  ii.  40,  41, 

42 
Supera,  ii.  178 
Superare,  ij.  100 
SiipercuUo,  i.  183 
Snperegse,  ii.  223.  506 
Supeii,  ii.  177 
Superue,  ii.  S31 
Supersedeo,    i.    201.    ii. 

100 
Superus,  i.  65 
Supiiiior,  ii.  68 
Supinus,  ii.  88 
Suppar,  ii.  339 
Supparuii),  ru5,  j.  146 
Supped itare,  ii.  100 
Suppeditor,  ii.  102 
Suppellex,  >.  51.  70.   90. 

98.  100.  12B.  143 
Siippetia3,  i.  160.  169 
Suppetit,  i.  27.7 
Suppeto,  i.  277 
Siippiiigo,  i.  245.  247 
Siippleo,  i.  199 
Supplex,  i.  9U.  107.  109 
Supplicalio,  i.  140 
Suppliciuflo,    j.  140.   ii» 

&9 


Supplice,  i.  90.  185 

Supra,  ii.  37 

Sura,  ii.  256 

Surdaster,  ii.  90 

Snrgo,  i.  243  bis.  520 

Suria,  ii.  256 

Surire,  i.  160 

Surius,  ii.  284 

Surrt'xe,  i.  178 

Surrexi,  i.  320 

Sus,  i.    85.   113.    160,  ii. 

81.  344 
Susa,  i.  1 63 
Suscipio,  i.  210 
Suspendo,  i.  230.  ii.  223 
Suspicio,  i.  209 
Siispicor,  i  209.  iL  113 
Sustineo,  i.  190 
Sustollo,  i.  255.  325 
Su^urnis,  i.  148 
Siithul,  i.  15 
Stitrina,  i.  137.  ii.  180 
Slius,  ii.  75.95.97.  127 
SycomorUs,  ii.  3Ô2 
Sylh.,  i.   10 
Syllaturio,  i.  312 
Svnihota,  lutn,  lus,  i.  146 
Synjrrapha,    um,     us,    i. 

139 
Syphax,  ii.  327 
Syrinx,  1.  89 
Syriscus,  ii.  90  . 
Syrteis,  i.  104 
Syrtis,  i.  92 


Tabells,  ii.  179 
Tabeilarius,  i.  63 
Taberna,  ii.  1 30 
Tabes,  bo,  bum,   i.    141. 

154.169 
Tabulis,  ii.  180 
Taceo,     i.    196.    313.   ii. 

223 
Taeitius,  ii.  89 
Taciturn,  ii.  305.  312 
Tsedet,  i.  307.  ii.  32 
Taenaros,  i.  48 
Taenarus,  i.  137 
Tœter,  ii.  239 
Talio,  i.  27,  28 
Ta  Hones,  i.  154 
Talis,  ii.  7 
Talpa,  i.  53.  ii.  83 
Tam,  ii.  60,61.  145 
Tamdiu,  ii.  150 
Tamen,  ii,  159 
Tametei,  ii.  153 
Tandem  denique,  ii,  157 


Tandem  itaque,  ii.  157 
Tango,  i.  175,  176,   177. 

245.  ii.  310 
Tanquann,  ii.  154.  157 
Tanquatnsi,  ii.  154 
Tanti,  ii.  65.  144 
Tantidem,  ii.  65 
Tanto,  ii.  178 
Tantum,    ii.    145,     146. 

157 
Tatilumdem,  i.  169 
Tantus,  ii.  7 
Tapes,  i.  36.79.139,  141. 

143.  ii.  323 
Taras,  i.  17 
Tardare,  ii.  100 
Tartara,     rus,      i.     127. 

146 
Taurus,  i.  5 
Taygetus,  i.  127 
Te,  li.  84.  332 
Tecmessa,  ii.  302 
Tecum,  ii    '^08 
Teges,  i   79,  80 
Tego,  ii   304 
Tegula,  ii.  304 
Te  lure-,  i,  154 
Tel  u-,   i     18.  4e.  85.  ii, 
324.  344  ■    •;  ..     , 

Temeuim   iJ.  352 
Tt-mno,  i.  2(".0.  321 
Tempe,   i.    23,   24.    164 

169.  ii.  331 
Temperare,  ii.  2-24 
Templnm,  i.  29.  ii.  15D  . 
Tempora,  i.  162 
Temptis,  i.  4S.  100.  16?. 

ii.  149.  ISO 
Temsi,  i.  321 
Temtor,  i.  261      , 
Tendo,  i.  175,   229.  231i 

310.  ii.  224 
TenebrcB,  i.  24.  160 
Teneo,  i.  189.  3l0.  313 
Teiier,  rus,  i.  67 
TeriPri,  ii.  69 
Teneritas,  tudo,  i.  140 
Tentum,  i.  3J0 
Tenuis,  ii.  89.  264 
Tenu^.  ii.  39 
Tepefacio,  i   207 
Teres,  i.  79.  ii.  86 
Tergeo,  go,   i.   203.  249. 

309.  322.  ii.  332 
Tergura,  gus,  i.  83.  146 
Termes,  i.  36.  80 
Terminalia,  i.  118 
Terriio,  i.  6.  27,  28 
Tero,    i.    137.    QÔ5,   266. 
317  " 

Terra, 


J 
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Terra,  i.   6.  18.  63.  154. 

ii,  .50.  158.  180.  298 
Terrai,  ii.  298 
Terrefacio,  i.  207 
Terreo,  i.  188 
Terricula,  liim,  i.  137 
Tersi,  i.  322 
Tertiana,  i.  7 
Tertio,  ii.  146 
Tertium,  ii.  146 
Tertius  decimus,  ii.  85 
Teruncii,  ii.  65 
Testa,  turn,  i.  137 
Testatus,  ii.  139 
Testis,  ii.  81 
Tester,  ii.  104 
Tetigi,  ii.  310 
Tetiiyos,  ii.  344 
Teucris,  ii.  170 
Te.xo,  i.  281.  319 
Textrina,  i.  137.  ii.  180 
Textum,  tus,  i.  143 
Thebas,  ben,  i.  IGU 
Thema,  i,  71.  119 
Theologaster,  ii.  90 
Theophani,  i.  120 
Thermodontis,  ii.  299 
Thesaurus,  i.  146 
Tlieseu,  i.  65 
Thetis,  i.  120.  ii.  338 
Thiaras,  i.  35 
Thomas,  ii.  340 
Thomix,  i.  54 
Thorax,  i.  52 
Tlws,  i.  82 
Thraces,  ii.  341 
Thrax,  i.  112 
Thucydides,  i.  147 
Thus,  i.    20.   85.  113.  ii. 

289 
Thymiama,  ii.  352 
Tiara,  as,  i.  35. 138 
Tiberis,  i.  91 
Tiberius,  li.  227 
Tibicen,   i.  73.    ii.    296. 

338 
Tibur,  i.  16 
Tiburs,  i.  143 
Tigillum,  ii.  304 
Tigiium,  nus,    i.    14,6.  ii. 

304 
Tigranes,  i,  147 
Tigrides,  ii.  341 
Tigris,  i.  12.  91 
Timacliides,  i.  147 
Timeo,   i.    192.   ii.    181. 

224 
Timor,!.  151.  ii.  321 
Timotheus,  ii.  303 
Tinea,  ii.  289 


Tingo,  i.  241 

Tinnire,  ii.  lOO 

Tis,  ii.  92 

Titan,  i.  73.    141.  ii.  319. 

338 
Titio,  i.  27 
Titubatus,  ii.  142  . 
Titus,  ii.  227 
Tofus.  ii.  289 
Tolo,  i.  255.  ii.  1  IS 
Tolio,  i.  176.  255  bis.   ii. 

118 
Tomus,  i.  44 
Tonat,  ii.  169 
Tondeo,  i.  174.  201.325. 

ii,  101 
Tonitru,  i.  141 
Tonix,  i.  52 
Tono,  i.  184.  319 
Tonstrina,  i.  137.  ii.  180 
Topascus,  i.  47 
Tophus,  ii.  289 
Toral,  i.  139 
Tcrcular,  ii.  352 
Torqueo,     i.     204.    321, 

322 
Torques,  quis,  i.  40.  42. 

142 
Torrens,    i.    6.     1 10.    ii. 

177 
Torreo,  i.  190.  321,  322 
Torris,  i.  39 
Torsi,  i.  3!2I,  322 
Tot,  i.  164.  ii.  7 
Tolas,  i.  68 

Totidem,  i.  164.  ii.  308 
Totiens,  ii.  249 
Totius,  ii.  298    ' 
Totondi,  i.  325 
Totus,  i.  67.  ii.  90 
Trabes,  i.  70.  143 
Trabs,  i.  143 
Tractn,  i.  312 
Traditio  alteri,  ii.  18 
Trado,  i.  2.32.  ii.  224 
Traduco,  i.  222 
Tradux,  i.  53 
Traheae,  i.  327 
Traho,  i.  251.  322 
Trajicio,  i.  208 
Tralleis,  i.  104 
Trames,  i.  36 
Tranquillum,  ii.  178 
Trans,  ii.  37 
Transcribe,  i.  219 
Transduco,  i.  222 
Transeo,  i.  285 
Transfigere,  ji.  224 
Transgredior,  i.  301 
Transcia^u,  ii.  118 


Transigo,  i.  247 
Transmittere,  ii.  100 
Transpono,  i.  260 
Transveho,  i.  251 
Transvena,  ii,  80 
Trapezus,  i.  17.  86 
Traxi,  i.  322 
Tredecim,  ii.  307 
Tremefacio,  ii.  307 
Tremisco,  i.  311 
Tremo,  i.  256 
Trepidare,  ii.  100 
Très,  i.  117 
Tribractjs,  ii.  366 
Tnbula,'lnm,  i.  137 
Tribunal,  ii.  337 
Tribunus-plebis,  i.  61 
Tribuo,  i.  214.  ii.  29 
Tribus,  i.  44.  124 
Tributum,    tus,    i.    143. 

146 
Tricas,  i.  J  60 
Triceni,  ii,  308 
Triceps,  i.  83.ii.  SOS 
Tricolor,  ii.  308 
Tricorpor,   rus,    i,     106. 

108 
Tricuspide,  i.  104 
Tridens,  i.  50.  99.    ii.  179 
Triduum,  ii.  308 
Triens,  i.  12 
Trifur,  ii.  321 
Triffîe,  i.  157.  ii.  296 
Triginta,  ii.  328.  330 
Trijugae,  ii.  296 
Trilix,  i,  168 
Tri  in  us,  ii.  351 
Tdpes,  ii.  541 
Triplices,  i.  168 
Triplico,  i,  185 
Tripus,  i.  49.  85.  ii.  324. 

345 
Triremis,  i.  103 
Triste  lupus,  i.  7 
l^istor,  ii.  71 
Tritero,  ii.  352 
Triticum,  i.  135 
Trituro.ii.  352 
Trivi,  i.  317 
Trivium,  ii.  308 
Triumphatus,  ii.  142 
Triumpo.s  ii.  280 
Troades,  ii.  299.  341 
Troas,  ii,  340 
TrochtEus,  ii.  366 
Trees,  ii,  299.  341 
Trojugena,  ii.  30S 
Tropaei,  i.  13 
Tropœum,  ii.  289 
Tropbœum,  ii.  270.  289 
V  Tros, 
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Tro«,  i.  8'3.  119.  ii.  323  ■ 

Trades,  i.  37 

Trii  lo,  i.  236.  S'a 

Tri-.x,  ii   327 

Tuad,  il.  -284 

Tiilier,  i.  32 

Tuberculum,  i.  33 

Tuder,  i.  16 

Tudes,  i.  37.  231 

Tudito,  i.  231 

Tudo,  i.  231 

Tueor,  i.  297.  309.  ii.  104 

Tui,  ii.  97.  127 

T.di,  i.  .3:5.  ii.  309 

Tullianuro,  ii.  177 

Tiunulti,  i.  123 

Tunc,  ii.  18 

Tnndo,  i.   174.  177.  2.30 

bis.  313 
Tuor,  i   297    309.  ii.  104 

Turba,  ii    1 85 

Turben,    bo,    i.   70.    72. 
140.  ii.  101 

Tuiîïeo,  i.  205.  322 

Turris,  i.  92.  ii.  268.  277 

Tursi,  i  322 

Turtur,  i.  56.  53.  142.  ii. 
321 

Tus,  ii.  289 

Tusculanum,  ii.  179 

Tushes,  i.  154 

Tiissis,  i.  91 

Tutari,  i.  297 

Thus,  ii.  97.  127.  344 

Tygris,  ii.  341 

Tympano?,  i.  146 

Typboei,  eos,  i.  65 

Tyrannis,  i.38.  81 

Tyrinthius,  i.  63 
Tyrus,  i.  17 

U. 

Ubei,  ii.  284 

Uber.    i.   6.   32.  74.   93. 

107.  ii.  86 
Ubi,  ii.    18.  46,  47,  48 

50.  333 
Ubicumque,  ii.  308 
Ubique,  ii.  308.  333 
Ubivis,  ii.  308.  333 
Ulciscor,  i.  300.  ii.  104 
Ulcus,  i,  83 
Ullius,  ii.  353 
"UUus,  i.  67 
Ulmus,  i.  19,  20 
Ulter,  ii.  88 
Ulterior,  ii.  88 
Ultimus,  ii.  88 
Ultra,  ii.  57.  528.330 


Ultiis,  it.  139 

Ululare,  ii.  225 

Ulysses  i.   73.    120   èis. 

143 
Uncia,  i.  11,  12 
Unde,  ii   47.  4S,  49 
Undequadragiiita,  ii.  85 
Undequniquagesimus,    ii. 

85 
Undeviainti,  ii.  85 
Undo,  i.  179 
Unedo,  i.  7  I 
Ungnen,  i.  30.  73 
Unguis,  i.  39.  9S.  100 
Unsuo,  go,  i.  242 
Unicuiqiie,  ii.  308.  352 
Unicns,  ii.  88  ' 
Unigenitus,  ii.  308 
Unio,  i   8.  27,  28 
Universi,  ii.  552 
Un  versus,  ii.  308 
Un  us,  ii.  298.  353 
Unas.  i.  67.  152 
Unus  &  viginti,  ii.  85 
Urbes,  bis,  i.  1 16 
Urbs,   i.    17.   49.   111.  ii. 

180 
Urbs  Roma,  ii.  15 
Urgeo,  i.  205.  322 
Urino,  or,  ii.  106 
Uro,  i.  270.  321.  ii.  100 
Urpix,  i.  52 
Ursi,  i.  322 

Ursula  Ramus,  i.  10 

Urticas,  i.  150 

Usque,  ii.  37,  38 

Ussi,  i.  321 

Usura,  sus,  i.  13^ 

Usurpor,  ii.  102 

Usuvenit,  ii.  308 

Usus,  ii.  64 

Ut,  ii.  9.    154.  160.  175. 
194 

Utensilia,  i.  163 
,     Uter,  i.ll4 

Uter,i.  67.  142.  ii.  90,  91 
,     Uterque,  ii.  91 

Uterus,  i.  142.  146 

Uti,  ii.  533 

Utile,  ii.  180.  330 

Utilitas,  i.  109 

Utiiitatium,  i.  110 

Utinam,  ii.  175 

Utor,  i.   299.  ii.  71.  t04, 
140.  307 

Utrius,  ii.  298.  353 

Utrobiq^ie,  ii.  308  bis 

Utrum,  ii.  91 

Uxor,  i.  34.  ii.  173.  180 

Uxorem  ducere,  ii.  177 


V. 

Vacare,  ii.  62,  63.  224 
Vacuus,  ii.  62,  63.  89 
Vada,  i.  162.  ii.  ISO 
Vadis,  i.  78.  Ill 
Vado,  i.  236  bis.  ii.  304 
Vador.  i.  295 
Vadum.  dus,  i.  146.  188. 

ii.  304 
Vse,  ii.  74 

Va^o,  gor,  ii.  105.  224 
Valde,  ii.  351 
Valdeqnam,  ii.  158 
Vale  tristç,  i.  22 
Vale  dico,  ii    307 
Valeo,    i.    192,    193.    ii. 

224 
Valerius,  ii.  277 
Valesius,  ii.  277 
Valetudine,  i.  154  iw 
Valide,  ii.  531 
Vallès,  lis,  i.  142 
Vallum,  lus,  i.  146 
Valvœ,  i,  160 
Vannus,  i.  44 
Vapulo,  i.  305,  306.  ii. 

68 
Variare,  ii.  100,  101 
Varix.  i.  52.  54.  ii,  326 
Vas,  i.  35.  78.  111.  126. 

133.  ii.  180.  322 
Vasa,  ii.  ISO 
Vasi,i.  126.  322 
Vasis,  i.   35.    78.   133.  ii. 

322 
Vasum,  i.  126 
Vates,  i.  78.  109.  ii.  81 
Ve,  ii.  332.  357 
Veam,  ii.  252 
Vecordia,  i.  154 
Vecors,  i.  88 
Vectigale,  i.  70.  113 
Vectis,  i.  39.  100 
Vectius  elpis,  i.  10 
Vehemens,  ii.  296 
Vehillam,  ii.  261 
Veho,    i.  251.    322.    ii. 

101.224 
Veillam,  ii.  261 
Veles,  i.  80 
Velis,  ii.  342 
Vellam,  ii.  261 
.     Velle,  ii.  27.  224 
Velle  tuum,  i.  22 
Vellifacio,  or,  ii.  106 
Velio,  i.  254,  255.  321, 

322 
Vellus,  i.  83 
Velocitas,  i.  t54 

Velox, 


Velox,  ii.  326 
Vfluti,  ii.  333 
Vemens,  i.  327.  ii.  296 
Vcnatio,  turn,  tus,  i.  139 
Vendicare,  ii.  224 
Veiido,  i.  232 
Veneficium,  ii.  2()8 
Veneo,  i.  285,   2S6.  305. 

310.  ii.  68 
Venero,  or,  ii.  104.  106 
Venientuin,  i.  1 15 
Venimus,  ii.  316 
Venio,    i.    171.-286    bis. 

3!  2.  ii.  13.  224.  304 
Venter,  i,  1  14 
Ventito,  i.  312 
Ventus,  i.  44    148 
Venum.  i.  286.  ii.  152 
Venundo,  i.  181 
Venus,  i.  3,  4.  83,  84 
Veper,  i .  42 
Vepre,  i.  135.  157 
Veprecula,  i.  42 
Vepres,   pris,    i.    37.  39. 

42.  135.  157 
Ver,  i.  32.    155.  171.  ii. 

339 
Verba,  ii.  180 
Verber,  i.  33 
Verbera,  i.  162.  ii.  69 
Verberabilissimus,  ii.  89 
Verenr,   i.    293.    295.    ii. 

22.  104 
Vereor  ne,  ii.  159.  162 
Vereor  ne  non,  ii.  164 
Vereorut,  ii.  159.  162 
Vereor  ut  ne,  ii.  159    162 
Vereor  ut  non,  ii.  162 
Verffo,  i,  250  bis.  ii.  100 
Veridicus,  ii.  304 
Veritnnijii.  141 
Vermen,  i.  141 
Vermes,  mis,  i.  58.  109. 

141.  ii,  269 
Verminare,  i.  141 
Vero,  ii.  334 
Veronensium,  sum,  i.  110 
Verres,  i.  37.  78.  120.  ii. 

179 
Verri,  i.  120.  325 
Verro,  i.  270  bis 
Verso,  i.  312 
Versum,  ii.  38 
Versus,!.  148 
Versus,  ii.  37,  38 
Vertex,  i.  53.  ii.  326 
Verto,   i.  277.  279.  324, 

325.  ii.   29.  100,    101. 
224 
Veru,  i.  22.  124.  164 


Index  of  Words. 

Vervecina,  ii.  1  77 
Vervex,  i.  89,  90.  ii.  326 
Vescor,  i.  303.  ii.  71.  140 
Vesper,  ra,  ri,  rus,  i.  100. 

138 
Ves|)erascit,  i.  3ll 
Vespertiiio,  i.  56 
Vester,  ii.  97.  127 
Vestias  ii.269 
Vestibula,  lum,  i.  137 
Vestio,  li.  101 
Vestis,  i.  38 
Vestras,  i.  109 
Vestratc,  ii.  87 
Vestri,  ii.  97.  127 
Vetatio,  i.  187 
Veto,  i.  184.  319 
Vetuius,  ii.  88 
Vetus,  i.  83,  84.  93.  105. 

107,  lOS 
Vexi,  i.  322 
Via,  ii.  180 
Vias,  i.  63 
VIbex,  i.  89 
Vibix,  i.  52.  55.  ii.  326 
Viceni  sinsculi,  ii.  85 
Vicensimus,  ii.  249 
Vicesimus  primus,  ii,  85 
Vicies  semel,  ii.  85 
Vicis,  i.  169 
Vico,  i.  222 
Victor,  i.  6.  94 
Viclrix.  i.  6.  94.  ii.  326 
Victû,  i.  123 
V ictus,  ii.  352 
Vicxit,  ii.  277.  284 
Vide,  ii.  181 
Videlicet,  ii.  152 
Viden',  ii.338 
Video,  i.200.  325.  ii.  181 
Viduare,  ii.  63 
Vieo,  i.  199 
Vietus,  ii.  352 
Vigil,  i.  73.   93.  108.  ii. 

319 
Vigilandus,  ii.  141 
Vigilare,  ii.  225 
Vigilatus,  ii.  141,  142 
Vigilia,  lium,  i.  137 
Vigilice,  i.  9 
Viginti-unus,  ii.  85 
Viginti-duo,  ii.  85 
Vigor,  i.  72.  152.  ii.  321 
Vina,  i.  150 
Vinacea,  i.  163 
Viuaceum,  \is,  i.  146 
Vincio,  i.  172.  287 
Vinco,  i.  222.  310 
Vincula,  ii.  69 
Vindex,  ii.  81 


Vindicari,  ii.  180 
Vindico.  ii.  225.  285 
Vindicta,  ii.  180 
Vinea,  ii.  289 
Vinum,  i.  150.  ii.  180 
Violens,  tns,  i.  143 
Vir,   I.   3.   33.  65,  66.  ». 

80    180.  339  bis 
Vira,  i.  f>5 
Vires,  i.  160 
Virsa,  ii.  180 
Virgilius,  i.  63,  69 
Virgiiieiis,  ii.  303 
Virso,  i.  72.  ii.  319 
Viris,  i.  111.  134 
Virod,  ii.  284 
Virtus,   i.    48.    86.    106. 

115  ii.  324.  344 
Viruientus,  ii.  352 
Viiûm,  i.  69 
Viras,  i.  65 
Virus,  i.  45.  155.  169 
Vis,    i.  91.  96.  111.  133. 

154.  160.  169.  ii.  263 
VisceVa,  i.  163.  169 
Viscum,   eus,  i.  83.  146. 

152. 155.  169 
Viso,   i.    273,    274.  311. 

3  :4,  325 
Visum,  ii.  310 
Vita,  i.  i54 
Vitalis,  i.  104 
Vitrea,  ii.  180 
Vitrum,  i.  155 
Vivere  vitam,  ii.  30.  184 
Viviradix,  i.  52 
Vivo,  i.  280.  310.322.  ii. 

30.71.  184 
Vix,  i.  169.322.  ii.  326 
Vobem,  ii.  269.  284 
Vocalis,  i.  7 
Vocari,  ii.  13 
Vocifero,  or,  ii.  100.  106 
Vocis,  i.  70.  ii.  304 
Voco,  i.70.  180.  ii.  304 
Volente,  i.  lOl 
Volitare,  ii.  258 
Volnus,  ii.  284 
Volo,  i.  253.  ii.  9.   118. 

139 
Volt,  ii.  118 
Voltis,  ii.  118 
Volucer,  i.  75.  ii.  277 
Volucris  i.  38.  58.  103. 

109.  ii.  277 
Volvo,   i.  281.  317.  325. 

ii.  101 
Vol  vox,  i.  58 
Voiutabrum,  ii.  302,  303 
Voiuto,  ii.  101 

Vomer, 


Vomer,  i.  32. 42.  74,  ii. 

277 
Vomica,  ii.  353 
Vomis,  i.  4'2.  ii.  277 
Vomui,  i.  319 
Versus,  ii.  284 
Vortex,  i.  53.  ii.  255 
Voster,  ii.  284 
Voveo,  i.  179 
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Vulgaris,  rius,  i,  143 
Vulgus,  i.   1,  2,45.  148. 

155 
Vulnus,  i.  93.  ii,  344 
Viilpes,  i.  5.  56.  ii.  82 
Vulpinor,  i.  311 
Vulsi,  i.  321,322 
Vultnr,    i.   58.    142.    ii. 

321 


X. 
XauthuF,  i.  14 
Xeno,  non,  i.  140 
Xenophon,  i.  74 


Vox,i.51.  70.ii.  304. 326    Vulturius,  i.  58 


Zephirus,  i.  12 

Zeugma,  i.  15 

Zizania,  i,  165 
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A. 


At  observation  upon  tliis  letter,  ii. 
250  ;  replaced  by  E,  ii.  252  ; 
what  name  it  sigcifies  when  alone, 
ii.  227  ;  its  use  as  a  French  par- 
ticle, ii.  50 
Q,  termination  of  the  Greek  accusati%'e, 

i.  121 
a,  final,  of  what  gender,  i.  25  ;  its  de- 
clension, i.   62.  71 J  its  quantity, 
ii.327 
a,  its   quantity  in  composition,  ii.  305, 
506.    309  ;     its    increase    to    the 
plural,    ii.  327  j    to   that  of  the 
verbs,  ii.  312 
ah,  its  quantity  in  composition,  ii.  306 
abbrevialions,  of  the  ancients,  ii.  289 
ablatives,  of  the  second  conjugation,  i. 
69  ;  of  the  third,   i.  93  ;  in  E  and 
I,  i.  98 
ablatives,  absolute,  ii.  72.  181,  182 
ablatives,  remarks  on  the,  ii.  83;  what 
governs  them,  ii.  2;  governed  by 
nouns,  ii.  61.  69  ;  by  verbs,  ii.  61. 
66.   70;    by  prepositions,    ii.  38, 
39;  even  when  understood,  ii.  19, 
20 


absinthe,  of  two  genders,  i.  2 

absolving,  verbs  of;  their  government, 
ii.  61 

Acataleclic  verses  ;  particulars  of,  ii. 
373 

accents,  of  their  nature,  and  number  of 
them,  ii.  353  ;  their  use,  ii.  354  ; 
inverse,  ii.  359 

accent,  acute,  its  use,  ii.  354  ;  errors  in 
the  use  of  it,  ii.  358 

accent,  circumflex,  its  use,  ii.  354  ; 
errors  in  the  use  of  it,  ii.  358  ;  re- 
placed by  the  acute,  ii.  357 

accent,  grave,  its  use,  ii.  354.  358 

accent^,  Greek,  preserved  in   Latin,   ii. 

accents,  Hebrew,  preserved  in  l.atiu,  ii. 
360 

accusative,  of  the  third  conjugation,  i. 
91.  116 

accusative,  what  it  denotes,  and  what 
governs  it,  ii.  2;  governed  by 
verbs,  ii.  29.  33.  43.  70  ;  by  neu- 
ter verbs,  ii.  95.  196;  by  preposi- 
tions, ii.  31.  35.40.  43.  175.  193; 
by  adjectives,  ii.  20.  34;  by  nouns, 
ii.  18.  132 

accusative, 
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aecusalioe,  of  the  person,  governed  by 

the  veib,  ii.  31 
accusative,  understood   after    the  verb, 

ii.  lo9 
accusative,  the,  of  the  active  verbs,  be- 
comes the  nominative  of  the  pas- 
sive, ii.  169 
cccusaiivs,  two,   governed  by  a  single 

verb,  ii.  43 
active,  expression,   affected  in  French, 

ii.  12:3.     See  verbs  active. 
accusing,  verbs  of,  their  government,  ii. 

61 
ad,  its  quantitj'  in  composition,    ii.  306 
adjectives,   their  motion    and  variation, 
ii.  86;  of  how  many  sorts,  i.    5  ; 
their  genders,  iè/fi.  ;  as;ree  with  their 
substantive,   ii.   3  ;  sometimes  un- 
derstood, i'ljrf.  ii.  nO;  whatought 
to  be  supplied   when  they  are  neu- 
ter, i.  1.  ii.  3.  no.   2:>6  ;   what  is 
understood,  when    takf-n    substan- 
tively, ii.  173;  With  what  substan- 
tive   they    agree    when   there   are 
two,  ii.  9.  14  ;  several  joined  with 
the  same  substantive,  li.  4 
adjectives,  which  want  the  positive  de- 
gree,   ii.    86  ;    the   comparative, 
ibid.  ;   the  superlative,  ibid, 
adjectives,  taken  substantively,  i.  6.  ii. 

21.  177 
adjectives,    derived   from    verbs  ;    their 

governmt-nt.  ii.   20.  34 
adjectives,  understood,  which  govern  the 

dative,  ii   26 
adjectives,  followpd  by  a  genitive,  ii.  IG. 
20,  21.   172.     See  verbs  used  ad- 
jectively, 
admiration,  verbs  of,  their  government, 

ii.  22 
Adonic  verses,  partxulars  of,  ii.  590 
adverbs,  if  to  be  marked  with  an  accent, 
ii.  358  ;  admit  of   comparison,  but 
not  of   number,   ii.    144;    several 
words    improperly    taken  for   ad- 
verbs, ibd. 
arfierii,  governing  the  genitive,  ii.  18 
adverbs,   relative,    without   antecedent, 

ii.  1 87 
adverbs,  of  number,  ii.  85 
/f,  the  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong, 
ii.  297 
^    affective  verb?,  how  the  que  is  rendered 
which  follows   them,  ii.   9;    their 
government,  ii.  21 
nfjfirmative,   an,   in  Latin,   ought   to  be 
translated  by  a  negative,  and  vice 
versa,  ii.  159,  &c. 
age,  what  space  of  time  it  includes,  ii. 
245 


ai,  the  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong, 
ii,  259;  termination  of  some  cases 
of  the  fir>t  conjugation,  i.  63 
assisting  or  helping,  verbs  of,   their  go- 

vernmint,  ii.  27 
ais,  the  quantity  of  nouns  of  this  termi- 
nation, ii.  299 
nlcai    verse,  particulars  of,  ii.  399 
alcma'ii'S  verses,  ii.  389 
amjjJtibroc,  of   the  feet  of  verses  so  call- 
ed, ii.  3,67 
amphimucfr ,  or    Cretic,  of    the   feet  of 
verses  so  called,  ii.  367 

an,  its  quantity  in  composition,  ii. 
306 

anacnluthon,  an  explanation  of  this 
figure,  ii.  192 

anap<P't,  fif  the  ftet  of  verses  so  called, 
ii.  366  ;  of  anapaestic  Terse,  ii. 
399 

anastrofilte,  of  the  figure  so  called,  ii. 
152.  190 

angels,  of  the  genders  of  their  oames, 
i.  3 

ams,  quantity  of  that  increase,  ii.  319 

antecedent,  understood,  ii.  4.  172.  See 
Relative. 

atitibricclàc,  particulars  of  this  foot,  ii. 
367 

antipiUiis  and  enollage,  particulars  of 
tliese  two  words,  and  what  gram- 
marians understand  by  them,  ii. 
195,  &c. 

antiipast  feet,  of  verse,  particulars  of, 
ii.  369 

aniitfi'sis,  of  this  figure,  i.  328 

«072,  quantity  of  this  termination,  ii, 
300 

A.  P.,  what  Roman  name  these  letters 
stand  for,  ii.  227 

apheresis,  of  this  figure,  i.  327 

apocope,  of  this  figure,  i.  327 

apostrophe,  final,  how  used,  ii.  291,  374 

appeitativ,  nouns,  their  gender,  i.  3. 
9,  10 

apposition,  what  it  is,  ii.  15.  168;  whe- 
ther it  takes  place  in  the  genitive 
of  the  question  ubi,  ii.  51,  52 

ar,  of  the  gender  of  nouns  of  this  ter-i 
mination,  i.  31 

Archilochian  verse,  observations  on, 
ii.  389.  400 

aris,  the  quantity  of  this  increase,  ii. 
320  / 

arium,  the  genitive  plural  in,  its  origin, 
i.  63 

As,  a  Roman  coin,  its  value,  &c.  ii. 
235 

as,  genitive  of  the  first  conjuf^ation,  i. 
63 
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«.  the  names  of  countries  termioating 

in,  ihcir  jiender,  ii.  87 
as,  final,  its  declension,!.  62,   63.  77; 

its  içender,  i.  2^5  ;  its  quantity,   ii. 

340  ;  the  quantity  of  its  increase, 

ii.  321 
asking,  verbs  of,  their  government,    ii. 

4+.67 
asler,  what  thl«  termination  indicates,  i. 

19.  ii.  yo 

attraction,  to  be  diftingiiished  from  go- 

veT'iment,  ii.  192,  193 
au,  of  the  pronunciation  of  this  dij  h- 

thong,  ii.  239 
aubain,  or  aubene,  a  foreigner,  the  root 

of  these  words,  ii.  270 
«ci,    by  what  to  know  that  it  is  the  pre- 
terite  of   the   first  conjugation,   i. 

317 
MUS,  quantiiy  of  the  Greek  words  with 

this  ternunation,  ii.  500 
IX,  the  gender  of  words  terminating  in, 

i.  52 


B. 


B,  its  affinity   with  P,    ii.   268.   284; 

with  V,  ii.  269  ;  with  M,  ii.  270; 

substituted   for    tho  digamma,    ii. 

283;    added  to  some  words,  ii.  284 
b,  final,  its  quantity,  ii.  336 
hb,  what  these  letters  indicate,  ii.  290 
bacchic,  of  this  foot,  ii.  367 
her,  final,  its  declension,  i.  75 
beris,  increase  of  verbs,  its  quar.tily,  ii. 

313  ^ 

bi,  preterite,  manner  of  finding  its  pre- 
sent, i.  323 
hissexliie  year,  observations  on,  ii.  242 
blame,  nouns  implying,  in  what  case  to 

be  put,  ii.  19 
bo,  final,  of  the  third  conjugation  ;  its 

preterite  and  supine,  i.  217 
bo,  ancient  termination  of  the  third  and 

fourth  conjugation,  ii.  10(3 
bourg,  a  French  word  ;  from  whence  de- 
rived, ii.  268 
Irachycalalecik      verse,       observations 

upon,  ii.  373 
breathings   of  Greek  words,  marks  for 

the,  ii.  282 
is,  nouns  in  ;  how  their  genitive  formed, 

i.  86 
hundus,    termination  of  nouns   derived 

from  verbs;  their  government,  ii.  12 


C,  was  sometimes  but  an  aspiration  in 
the  vulffar  tongues,  ii.  282 


C,  iU  affinity  with  G,  ii.  273  ;  with  Q, 

ii.  270  ;   added,  ii.  284 
C,  what  Roman  name  it  stands  for,    ii. 
227  ;    what   it  signifies    when    in- 
verted, ii.  289 

c,  nouns  ending  in,  their  declension  and 
gender,  i.  29  ;  their  genitive,  i.  72  ; 
its  quantit)',  ii.  336 

calends,  of  the  Romans  ;  observations 
on,  ii.  241 

calendar,  the,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
ii.  242 

cases,  what  constitutes  their  difference, 
i.  100 

cases,  wanting  in  certain  nouns,  i.  165 

cases,  Greek,  of  the  third  declension,  i. 
119 

catalectic  verse,  particulars  of,  ii.  373 

cause,  nouns  expressing  the  cause  or 
motive  of  a  thing;  in  what  case 
they  are  put,  ii.  69.  181,  182 

cer,  final,  its  genitive,  i.  75 

ceasing,  verbs  of,  their  government,  ii. 
22 

Ci£sura,  of  its  diflTerent  species,  ii.  371  ; 
its  power  to  lengthen  short  sylla- 
bles, ii.  372 

ch,  of  its  pronunciation,  ii.  281 

charge.     See  Stale. 

Charisius,  at  what  time  he  wrote,  i.  153 

ci,  preterite  ;  method  for  finding  its 
present,  i.  323 

children,  of  the  names  of  those  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  ii.  229 

Cicero,  nut  always  correct  in  his  criti- 
cism on  language,  ii.   136,  137 

ciliés,  their  gender,  i.  14.24;  how  go- 
verned in  the  questions  of  place,  ii. 
46 

clothing,  verbs  of,  their  regimen,  ii.  44 

Cn,  wiiat  Roman  name  these  letters 
stand  for,  iL  227 

CO,  final,  its  preterite  and  supine,  i. 
220 

colon,  the,  observations  on,  ii.  293 

com,  its  quantity  in  composition,  ii.  306 

comhatins,  or  fighting,  verbs  of,  their 
government,  ii.  203 

comma,  observations  on  the,  ii.  292 

commanding,  verbs  of,  their  government, 
ii.  27  ;  how  the  que  which  follows 
them  is  rendered,  ii.  9 

common,  gender,  i.  1.  3 

comparative,  the,  agrees  with  adjectives, 
ii.  87  ;  not  with  all,  ibid.  ;  signifies 
sometimes  more  than  the  superla- 
tive, ii.  59,  60  ;  its  government, 
ii.  55,  56,  57.  182.  194;  declen- 
sion, i.  105  j  without  the  positive, 
ii.  88 

Comparatioe, 


I 
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comparative  in  or,  of  what  gender,  i,  34. 
ii.  86 

compound  words,  preserve  the  quantity 
of  tbeir  simple,  ii.  ;3U4  ;  did  not 
heretofore  change  the  vowel  of  the 
simple  in  verbs,  i.  260  ;  in  tne 
names  of  places,  they  follow  the 
rules  of  their  primitives,  ii.  52. 
See  Verbs. 

condemnins,  verbs  of,  their  government, 
ii.  62' 

condition.     See  Siatc. 

ejjijuffaiions,  of,  i.  171  ;  rules  for  the 
lirst,  i.  nS;  second,  i.  1  87  ;  third, 
i.  206;   faiirth,  i.  2&2 

conjuiutitms,  whether  they  have  always 
the  same  thing  before  as  after 
them,  ii.  153;  of  the  same  degree 
of  comparison,  ibid.;  which  require 
the  indicative,  and  which  the  sub- 
junctive, ibid. 

oanjunchons,  of  the  same  import,  joined 
together,  ii.  157 

eonjunctions,  copulative,  used  to  form 
comparison,  ii.  158 

conjunctions,  negative,  remarks  concern- 
ing, ii.  155 

consonants,  observations  concerning 
them,  ii.  2(12  to  267 

contesting,  verbs  of,  their  government, 
ii.  203 

choriambns,  compound  feet  of  verses, 
ii.  369 

cos  and  coss,  what  these  letters  signify, 
ii.  290 

countries,  adjectives  of,  are  not  com- 
pared, ii.  88 

erases,  of  the  figure  so  called,  i.  327 

Cretick,  feet  of  verse;  paiticulars  of, 
ii.  367 

cycle,  the  solar;  particulars  of,  ii.  244 


D. 


D,  its  affinity  with  T,  ii.  275  ;  with  L 
and    R,   ii.   28^  ;    added  to   some 
words,  ibid.  ;    its  quantity  in  com- 
position, ii.  305 
D,  what  Roman  name  it  signifies,  ii.  227 
d,  inal,   its  gender,  i.  30  ;  its  declen- 
sion, i.  72  ;  its  quantity,  ii.  337 
dactyl,  of  ihe  foot  so  called,  ii.  3&G 
datives,  plural  of  the  6rst  declension,  i. 
64  ;  of  the  second,   i    67.  6'J  ;  of 
the  third,  i.  118  ;  of  the   fourth,  i. 
123 
datives,   remarks  on  the,   ii.  83  ;     the 
same    as    abLitives,    ii.    83.    196, 
197  ;   what  they  denote,  ii.  2.  25  ; 
in  the  place  of  genitives,   ii.  28; 


of  accusatives  or  ablativrs,  ii.  23. 
196;  governed  by  adjectives  un- 
derstood, ii.  26;  by  nwuns,  ii.  2.9; 
by  verbs,  ii.  25  ;  by  passive  verbs, 
ii.  28.  68  ;  whether  governed  by 
the  question  ubi,  ii.  52 

days,  of  the  ancients  ;  particulars  of, 
ii.  239 

declensions,  their  distinction,  i.  59  ;  the 
first,  i.  62  ;  the  second,  i.  65  ;  the 
third,  i.  70;  t!ie  fourth,  i.  123; 
the  liftli,  i.  124 

declensions,  difierent,  of  the  same  noun, 
i.  147 

dtliverins,  verbs  of,  their  government 
ii.  22.  07  ' 

denur,  R<jman,  its  value,  îi.  2,35 

denominative  verbs,  i.  31 1 

depone  Ills,  verbs.     See  Verbs. 

derivativrs,  whether  they  preserve  the 
(juantity  of  their  primitives,  ii. 
303.      See  Verbs. 

desideralive<,  <  r  verbs  oî  desire,  i.  312; 
how  the  que  is  rendered  which  fol- 
lows them,  ii,  9;  their  govern- 
ment, ii.  22 

di,  its  quantity  in  composition,  ii.  305 

di,  pr<:teriJ*^Tiow  to  find  its  present,  i. 
323 

Devil,  the  root  of  this  word,  ii.  278 

diastole,  particulars  of  this  figure,  ii. 
380,381 

dieresis,  particulars  of  tnis  figure,  i. 
328.  ii.  SSQ 

diffifreiice,  nouns  signifying  difference; 
their  government,  ii.  67 

digamnia,  particul  irs  of,  and  its  pro- 
nunciation, ii.  269.  282 

dignity.     See  Slate, 

dimeters,  verses,  particulars  of,  ii.  293 

diminutives,  their  gender,  i.  8  ;  their 
termination,  ii.  89.     See  Verbs. 

dipldhojigs,  particulars  of,  ii,  259,  260, 
26f  ;   their  quantity,  ii.  297 

disposition.     See  Order. 

distance,  of  the  questions  of  distance  ; 
their  government,  ii.  53.  18),  182. 

distance,  verbs  of,  their  government,  ii. 
67.  181 

do,  final,  its  declension,  i.  71  ;  its  con- 
jugation, i.  227 

doubtful  gender,  i.  J,  2 

dus,  adjectives  of  this  termination  do 
not  admit  of  comparison,  ii.  88 

dus,  participles  in,  the  tense  which  it  in- 
dicalts,  ii.  137  ;  it-;  signification  ac- 
tively, or  passively,  ii.  140;  when 
it  agrees  witl^  the  substantive, 
~  ibid.  ;  its  government,  ibid.  ;  ptit 
in  the  ablative  absolute,  i/'irf. 

E. 
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E. 


E,  observations  on  this  letter,  ii.  250  ; 

used  instead  of  I,  ii.  252 
e,  Greek  tia,  its  pronunciation,  ii.  251 
e,  epsilon,  for  ei,  ii.  '272 
e,  its  quantity  in  composition,  ii.    505. 

307  ;    in  the  increase  of  verbs,   ii. 

313  ;  of  nouns,  ii.  327 
e,  ending  of  the   vocative  of  the  second 

declension,  i.    68  ;   of  the  dative 

of  the  fifth,  i.  1 25  ;  of  the  genitive, 

ibid, 
e,  whether  the  genitive  of  this  ending  is 

used  in  the  question  uhi,  ii.  51 
e,  final,  its  gender,  i.  25;    its  declen- 
sion, i.  62.   71  J    its   quantity,    ii. 

330 
ectfilipsis,  particulars  of,  ii.  374 
ei,  nearly  the  same  as  the    long    I,   i. 

104.116.   il.    118.253;  ending  of 

the  plural  of  the  second  declension, 

i,  65 
ei,  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong,  ii. 

260 
eis,  instead  of  M,  i.  104.  116 
elegiac  verses,  particulars  of,  ii.  402 
ellipsis,  of  the  figure  so  called,  i.   11.  ii. 

168 
en,  a  French  particle  ;   its  use,  ii.  50 
en,  final,  its  genitive,  i.  73 
enallage,  particulars  concerning,  ii.  ^95 
encliticks,   draw  the    accent  upon   the 

preceding  syliible,  ii.  357 
CO,  termination  of  verbs   if  the  second 

conjugation,  i.  206 
epentheiis,  what  it  is,  i.  327  ;  that  of  the 

genitives  plural   of  the  third  de- 

c'ension,  i.  1 16 
epicene  nouns,  particulars  of  them,   i. 

5.  b5.  ii  82 
epilrlte,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4fh,   of  the  feet  of 

verses  so  called,  ii.  369 
epochs,  the  most  remarkable,  ii.  245 
er,  nouns  in  ;   their  ?<  nder,  i.  32 
er,  adjectives  in  ;  their  ablative?,  i.  103 
er,  termination  of  the  second  declension, 

i,  65.  67 
eram,   increase   of  verbs  ;   its  quantity, 

ii.  314 
erim,   increase  of  verbs;    its  quantity, 

ii.  314 
cWs,  increase  of  nouns  ;  its  quantity,  ii. 

.320 
ero,  increase  of  verbs  ;  its  quantity,  ii, 

314 
erunt,  increase  of  verbs;   its  quantity, 

ii.  314 
e$,  nouns  in  ;  their  gender,  i.  36  :  de- 
clension, i.  62.  78,  120  ;  quantity. 


ii.  340;  quantity  of  its  increase, 
ii.  322 

eu,  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong,  ii. 
259 

event,  verbs  denoting  some  event  ;  how 
to  render  the  que  which  follows 
them,  ii.  9 

eus,  termination  of  the  second  declen- 
sion, i.  65  ;  of  diminutives,  ii.  90 

ex,  of  the  Greeks,  imitated  by  the  La- 
tins, ii.  193 

ex,  tinal,  of  what  gender,  i.  52 

excelling,  verbs  of,  their  government,  i. 
27 


F. 


F,  mistaken  for  E,  ii.  95  ;    its  affinity 

with  V,  ii.  268;  with  P,  ii.  270; 

with    B,    284  ;    what    it  signifies 

when  alone,  ii.  289 
feet,  of  verses  ;  particulars  of,   ii.  365 

to  370 
ff,  whatthf-y  signify,  ii.  290 
fearina^  verbs  of;  how  to  render  the  que 

which  fiiliijws  them,  ii.  9 
feminine  gender,  i    1.3;  see  Gender. 
festivals,   names  of,  their  declension,    i. 

lis 

fvrgellins,  verbs  of;  their  regimen,  ii. 

33  ~ 
freedmen,   observations  on  their  names, 

ii.  229 
fruits,  names  of,  their  gender,  i.  21 
future,  expressed  by  the  subjunctive,  ii. 

107;  taken  for  the  imperative,  ii. 

109;    manner    of  expressing  the 

future  of  the    infinitive,  ii.   112; 

ancient  termination  of  the  future 

of  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations, 

ii.  107 


G. 


G,  its  relation  with  C,  ii.   273.    284; 

with  J,  ii.  274 
gnrde,  of  two  genders,  i.  9 
gender,   how   known;    i,   1.    10;    their 

dignities  with  each  other,  ii.  9,    10, 

11 
gender,    of    the   termination,   changed 

into  that  of    the  signification,  or 

vice  versa,  i.  7.  9 
gender,  different  in  the  adjective  and  in 

the  substantive,  ii.  188,  189 
gefiders,  when  several,   with  which  the 

adjective  must  agree,  ii.  10 
genitive,  what  it  is  formed  of,  i.  59  ;  of 

the 
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the  first,  I.  G3  ;  of  the  second,  i. 
66;  of  the  third  declension,  i.  70, 
71.  106 

genitive,  what  it  denotes,  and  what  po- 
verns  it,  ii.  1  ;  governed  by  parti- 
cles, ii.  18;  by  prepositions,  ii. 
]7'2;  by  adjectives,  ii.  16.  20,21. 
173;  by  verbs,  ii.  22,  &c.  173; 
by  those  of  remembering  and  for- 
getting, ii.  33  ;  by  substantives,  ii. 
52  ;  why  some  are  found  in  the 
question  ubi,  ii.  51  ;  after  the 
comparative,  iî.  57.  194;  its  go - 
Terntnent,  ii.  15,  &c.  ;  has  the 
same  force  as  the  possessive,  ii.  52 

genitive,  of  the  thing,  governed  by  the 
verb,  ii.  32 

genitive,  plural,  whose  adjective  is  in 
another  case;  how  to  understand 
it,  ii.  173 

genitive,  common  with  the  Greeks,  ii. 
22  ;  borrowed  by  the  Latins,  ii. 
63  ;  how  it  may  be  resolved,  ii. 
193 

gerunds,  remarks  upon,  il.  125;  their 
government,  ii.  18.  125,  126; 
what  they  add  to  the  signification 
of  tlie  verb,  ii.  126;  supplied  by 
nouns  proceeding  from  verbs,  ii. 
128;  whether  taken  actively  or 
passively,  ibid.  ;  their  declension, 
ii.  129 

gerunds,  of  the  third  and  of  the  fourth 
conjugation,  take  u  instead  of  e,  i. 
310 

gi,  preterite  ;  how  to  fiud  its  present, 
i.  323 

giita,  nouns  in  ;   quantity  of,  ii.  330 

gludiutor,  mark  or  token  of  his  liberty, 
ii.  180 

glyconic  verse  ;  particulars  of,  ii.  396 

gn,  how  pronounced  by  the  ancients, 
ii.  274 

go,  final,  its  declension,  1.72;  its  con- 
jugation, i.  240 

goddesies,  names  of;  their  gender,  î. 
3,  4 

gods,  names  of;  their  gender,  i.  3 

government,  distinction  between  it  and 
attraction,  ii.  192,  193 

governments,  resolved  by  the  preposi- 
tions, ii.  42 

gi/j,  preterite;  how  to  find  its  present, 
i.  323 


H. 


H,  its  value,  use,  &c.,  ii.  279  ;  its  ori- 
gin and  relation  with  the  digamma, 
ii,  289 


k,  what  number  it  signified,  Ii.  282 
Hellenism,  or  Greek  phrase,  ii,  192 
helping,  verbs  of;  their  government,  ii. 

27 
hend'casullabic    verse  ;    particulars    of, 

ii.  397 
herbs,  their  gender,  ii.  ISO 
heroic  verse;   particulars  of,  ii.  390 
helerncliles,  or    irregular  nouns  ;  parti* 

culars  of,  i.  126 
hours,  how  the  ancients  reckoned  them, 

ii.  239 
hours,  canonical,  ii.  240 
hixameter  -verse;      particulars   of,    II. 

332,  &c.;    of  neglected   hexame- 
ters, ii.  387. 
ho,  verbs  in;  their  conjugation,  i.  251 
Horace,  praise  of  his  satires,  ii.  387 
hs,  what  they  signify,  ii.  235.  290 
hurting,  verbs  of;  their  government,  ii, 

26 
hyperbaton,  of  the  figure  so  called,   ii. 

190 
hypercatalectic    verse  ;    particulars    of, 

ii.  373 
hypallage,    concerning   this   figure,    ii. 

191 


/,  used  for  E,  ii.  252  ;  why  and  how 
lengthened,  ii.  253;  whether  it  be 
sometimes  a  double  letter,  ii.  303  ; 
put  forei,  i.  105.  116;  suppressed, 
ii.  284 

i,  termination  of  different  cases  of  the 
second  declension,  i.  65.  68 

i,  plural;  its  gender,  i.  23;  its  quan- 
tity, ii.  332  ;  in  composition,  ii, 
508  ;  in  increase,  ii,  315.  327 

iambc  verse  and. feet;  particulars  of, 
ii.  366.  368.  390 

ides,  concerning  them,  ii.  241 

imitation,  verbs  of,  i.  31 1 

imperfect  of  the  subjunctive;  its  va- 
rious significations,  ii.  107 

imperative,  taken  for  the  future,  ii.  109  ; 
for  the  passive  verb,  ii.  109;  ob- 
servations on  the  imperatives,  i. 
308  ;   its  quantity,  ii.  328.  332 

impersonal  verbs.     See  Verbs. 

imus,  ending  of  adjectives  not  com- 
pared, ii.  88  J  their  quantity,  ii. 
351 

in,  its  quantity  in  composition,  ii.  306 

inchoative  verbs.    •  See  Verbs. 

increase,  of  nouns;  their  quantity,  ii, 
319;  of  verbs,  ii.  312 

increase,  in  the  singular;  preserved  in 
the  plural,  ii.  327 

inde- 
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indiclinahte  noun);  their  gender,  i.  22; 
obsei  vati'ins  on,  i  1 64 

indicative,  used  for  the  subjunctive,  ii. 
103 

ind'irlinn,  wlnt  it  is,  ii.  243 

in/milu'e,  of  the,  ii.  109  ;  how  called  by 
the  ancients,  ii.  113,  114;  indffi- 
nile  in  regard  to  tenses,  ii.  110. 
J13;  its  ii'e,  ii.  148;  the  verb 
]^bich  follows  another  must  always 
be  in  this  mood,  ii.  114;  how 
fuund  alter  verbs  of  m'<tion,  ii.  114 

infinilive,  its  gender,  i.  22  ;  considered 
as  a  noun  derived  frO{n  a  verb,  ii. 
8.  31.  34,  35.  113.  169,  170.  182; 
supplied  by  the  sujiine,  ii.  34; 
subbtiluted  for  the  serund,  ii.  128  ; 
in  the  participle,  ii.  140 

injlnilwe,  may  agree  with  a  nominative, 
ii.  8.  1<)9  ;  what  case  should  pre- 
cede it,  ii.  8 

infirtit  ce,  after  a  noun,  ii.  194 

injintive,  when  alone,  the  verb  that  go- 
verns it  is  understood,  ii.  170;  the 
sanne  of  a  preposition,  ii.  114 

inis,  an  increase  of  noun  ;  its  quantity, 
ii.  319 

instrumtnt ,  nouns  signifying  the,  in  what 
are  put,  ii.  70.  18]",  182 

inlerjecticns,  their  government,  ii.  74 

intransitive.     See  Verbs, 

rnueii/on  of  words,  ii.  190 

io,  verbal  nouns  in,  used  for  the  gerund, 
ii.  127 

io,  a  diminutive  termination,  ii.  90 

i'jniaji,  long  and  short,  verses,  ii.  368 

ir,  nouns  in  ;  of  what  gender,  i.  33 

»<•,  termination  of  the  second  declension, 
i.  G5 

is,  Rounsin,  their  gender,  i.  38,  39  ;  its 
quantity,  ii.  242  ;  quantity  of  its 
increase,  ii.  323  ;  its  declension,  i. 
80. 103.  121 

h,  ending  of  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural  of  the  second  declension,  i. 
69 

iscus,  a  diminutive  termination,  ii.  90 

islands,  their  gender,  i.  14 

itum,  termination  of  the  supine  j  its 
quantity,  ii.  312 

turn,  genitive  plural,  i.  109 

ius,  genitive  of  the  second  declension,  i. 
67  ;   doubtful,  ii.  298 

ivus,  termination  of  adjectives  that  are 
not  compared,  ii.  88 


J. 


J,  whether    it    was   a    consonant  with 
~  the  ancients,  ii,  262.  274  ;  a  dou- 


ble consonant,  ii.  265  ;  repregenfetî 
by  the  diphthong  ii,  ii.  26.5 
Jubilee,  years  of;  concerning,  ii.  245 


K. 


/T,  its  properties,  ii.  271 

K,  the  Roman  name  it  stands  for,  ii. 
227 

lata,  of  the  Greeks,  imitated  by  the 
Latins,  ii.  19  3 

kingdoms,  how  gtiverned  in  the  ques- 
tions of  place,  ii.  47 


L,  changed  into  E,  ii.  266.  284  ;  into 
D,  ii.  284  ;  suppressed  in  some 
words,  ibid. 

I,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  makes  the 
preceding  vowel  doubtful,  ii.  302 

/,  final  ;  its  gender,  i.  29  ;  its  declen- 
sion, i.  73  ;  its  quantity,  ii   357 

I,  nouns  in  ;  the  quantity  of  their  in- 
crease, ii.  318 

L,  the  Roman  name  it  stands  for,  ii. 
227 

U,  what  they  signify,  ii.  290 

Lcoman  verses  ;   particulars  of,  ii.  386 

letters,  their  number,  order,  and  divi- 
sion, ii.  247,  their  gender,  i. 
8.  22  ;  alterations  made  in  t!;em 
by  the  ancients,  ii.  249.  284  ; 
taken  for  the  characters  which 
formed  their  name,  ii.  272 

letters,  dominical,  ii.  244 

letters,  double,  ii.  277;  lengthen  the 
preceding  vowel,  ii.  3iM 

letters,  capital  ;   their  use,  ii.  289 

letters,  reversed  ;  their  signification,  ii. 
289 

letters,  repeated  ;  their  signification,  ii. 
290 

letters,  hissing,  ii.  276;  liquids,  ii.  266. 
301,  302  ;  mute,  ii.  267.  301 

letters,  the  directions  or  superscriptions 
of.  among  the  Latins,  ii.  12 

Ii,  preterite  ;  the  method  of  finding  its 
piesent,  i.  323 

liberty,  bow  the  Romans  gave  it,  ii. 
180 

lirmis,  a  superlative  termination,  ii.  87 

liquids,  letters,  ii.  266.  301,  302 

liquors,  whether  used  in  the  plural,  i. 
130. 153 

Io,  linal;  its  preterite  and  supine,  i. 
232 

long,  syllables,  by  their  nature,  ii.  295; 

by    position,    ii.    295.    301;      hovr 

marked  bv  the  ancients,   ii-  267. 

295. 
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255.  358  ;  how  to  pronounce  them, 

ii.  295.  357 
Hus,  la,  lum,  a  diminutive  termination, 

ii.  89 
Lustre,  what  it  is,  ii.  243 

M, 


M,  its  pronunciation,  ii.  266  ;  its  rela- 
tions with  B  and  P,  ii.  270  ;  its 

ehsion  in  verses,  ii.  374 
tn,  final  ;  its  gender,  i.  29  j  its  quan- 
tity, ii.  337 
Mf  what  Roman  name  it  signifies,  ii. 

227  ;  with  an  accent,  M'  ibid, 
ma,  final  ;  its  declension,  i.  1 19 
MAM,  what  these  letters    signify,    ii. 

228 
manner,  of  a  thing;  in  what  case  to  be 

put,  ii.  70.  182 
masculine,  gender.     See  Gender 
matter,    adjectives    ofj    that  are    not 

compared,  ii.  88 
matter,  of  which  any  thing  is  composed; 

in  what  case  to  be  put,  ii.  69 
measure,    questions   concerning  ;    their 

government,  ii.  53,  54.  182 
meditative,  verbs.     See  Veres 
men,  names  of;  of  what  gender,  i.  3 
melaplasm,  of   the  figure  of  speech  so 

called,  i.  327 
metathesis,  of  the  figure  so  called,  i, 

327 
metals,  names  of;  whether  they  have  a 

plural,  i.  149 
M.  F.,  for  what  used  by  the  Romans,  ii. 

289 
mi,  preterite  ;  how  to  find  its  present, 

i.  323 
minor,  a  termination  of  the  imperative 

out  of  use,  ii.  109 
M,  M.,  for  what  used  by  the  Rmanos, 

ii.  290 
M.  N.,  for  what  used  by  the  Romans,  ii. 

289 
mo,  final  of  the  third  conjugation  ;  its 

preterit^  and  supine,  ii.  256 
mode,  potential;  how  resolved,  ii.  176 
modes,  of  how  many  sorts,  ii.  106 
molosse,  feet  of  verse;  particulars  of, 

ii.  366 
months,  of  the  Romans  ;  particulars  of, 

ii.  240 
monosyllables,  their  quantity,  ii.  332 
motion,  verbs  of.     See  Verbs 
mountains,  their  gender,  i.  12.  14 
mute,   consonants  ;    particulars  of,  ii, 

267,  &c. 
Voi.  II. 


N. 


N,  its  pronunciation,  ii,  'JO'S,  267; 
changed  into  L,  ibid.  ;  into  R  and 
S,  ii.  267  ;  in  F,  ii.  275  ;  how  pro- 
nounced with  C  and  G,  ibid.  ; 
added,  ii.  284 

?/,  what  name  it  indicates,  ii.  227.  289 

n,  final;  its  gender,  i.  30;  its  declen- 
sion, i.  73  ;  its  quantity,  ii.  338  ; 
quantity  of  the  increase  of  nouns 
in,  ii.  319 

names,  of  the  Romans  ;  particulars  of, 
ii.  226,  &,c. 

nature,  verbs  expressing  any  effect  of. 
See  Verbs 

negative,  the  in  Latin  destroys  that 
which  follows  it,  ii.  164,  165 

negatives,  wliether  two  of  them  have  the 
value  of  an  affirmative,  ii.  155 

neglecting,  verbs  of;  their  government, 
ii.  22 

neuter,  gender.  See  Gender;  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  ii.  171  ;  its  rank 
among  the  other  genders,  ibid.  ; 
how  adjectives  of  that  gender  are 
to  be  understood  wh;ch  are  joined 
to  other  genders,  ibid.  ;  the  plural 
of  neuter  nouns,  i.  105 

neuter,  verbs.     See  Verbs 

ni,  preterite  ;  how  to  find  its  present, 
i.  323 

night,  its  watches  among  the  ancients, 
ii.  240 

no,  termination  of  verbs  of  the  third, 
conjugation;  its  preterite  and  su- 
pine, i.  259 

nominative,  plural  of  the  third  declen- 
sion, i.  104 

nominative,  with  the  Attics  ;  the  same 
as  the  vocative,  ii.  83.  194  ;  before 
an  infinitive,  ii.  194;  understood, 
ii.  169.  174;  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond person,  ii.  8 

nominatives,  of  various  terminations,  i. 
136 

nones,  of  tbe  ancients  ;  particulars  con- 
cerning, ii.  239 

nouns,  governing  the  genitive,  ii.  51  ; 
the  dative,  ii.  25  ;  tbe  ablative,  ii. 
61.  69 

nouns,  understood  in  Latin,  ii.  176,  177 

nouns,  common  to  two  genders,  i.  1. 
ii.79 

nounî,  compound  ;  their  declension,  i.  60 

nouns,  correlative,  understood,  ii.  173 

nouns,  doubtful,  i.  1,2.  ii.  81 

nouns,  epicena,  i.  55,  ii.  82 

nouns,  of  place;  in  the  genitive  with  a 
preposition,  ii.  173 

11  h  nouns. 
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nouns,  proper  without  plural,  i.  134, 
135 

nount,  verbal;  their  government,  ii. 
18,  21.  132;  differ  from  the 
participle,  ii.  21.  See  Jf  ords,  Sub- 
stantives 

ns,  ending  of  the  third  declension,  i.  87 

vs,  participle  in;  what  tense  it  indi- 
cates, ii.  134 

nto,  plural  of  tlie  imperative,  ii.  109 

number,  the  Go\<le\ii  particulars  of,  ii. 
'243 

number,  ordinal,  ii.  85 

number,  adjectives  of;  which  are  not 
compared,  ii.  88 

number,  nouns  of;  remarks  upon,  ii. 
8-4,  85 

numbers,  of  the  Romahs;  particulars 
concerning,  ii.  233 


O. 

O,  observations  on  this  letter,   ii.  254  ; 

its  affinity  with  A,   E,  and  U,   ii. 

2Ô5,  256.  284  ;  put  for  au,  ii.  284; 

added,  ibid.  ;  suppressed,  ibid, 
o,  final  ;  its  gender,   i.   26;   its  declen- 
sion, i.  "1  ;   its  quantity,  ii.   334; 

in  increase,  ii.  316.  319.  324;  in 

composition,  ii.  308 
0,  omicron,  for  ou,  ii.  272 
c,  pure  and  impure,  i.  319 
cb,  its  quantity  in  composition,  ii.  306 
obeying,  verbs  of  ;  their  government,  ii. 

26 
ce,  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong,   ii. 

261  ;  put  for  w,  ii.  284 
oi,  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong,  ii. 

261  ;  put  for  u,  ii.  284 
olympiads,    of  the  Greeks;   particulars 

of,  ii.  243 
om,  in  ancient  writers  used  for  um,  i.  65 
vmne,  called  the  gender  of  adjectives, 

i.  6  » 

ou,   the    French;    how    used,   ii.   123; 

how  rendered  in  Latin  and  Greek, 

ibid, 
on,  termination  of  the  second  declen- 
sion, i.    65  ;    its  quantity,  ii.  338, 

339 
onis,  increase  in;  its  quantity,  ii.  319 
Onomutopeia,  what  it  is,  ii.  365 
or,  nouns  in  ;  their  quantity,  ii.  339  ; 

quantity  of  their  increase,  ii.  320; 

their  gender,  i.  34.  ii.  86 
or «?(?/•,  nouns  denoting;  why  in  the  ab- 
lative, ii.  182 
srthcgraphy,  to  be  observed  in   Latin, 

ii.  235 


0*,  final  ;  its  gender,  i.  42;  its  declen- 
sion, i.  65  ;   its  quantity,  ii.  344 
OS,  ending  of  the  genitive  of  the  third 

declension,  i.  120 
OS,  nouns  in;  quantity  of  their  increase, 

i.  120.  ii.  323 
OS,  in  ancient  writers  used  for  us,  i.  65 
OS,  pure  ;  what  it  means,  i.  120 
n.çi,   a  Greek  prepositioa  imitated    in 
Latin,  li.  1 94 


P. 


P,  its  affinity  with  B,  ii.  268  ;  with  M, 
and  F,  or  PH,  ii.  270;  added  to 
some  words,  ii.  284  ;  corruptly,'  i. 
257.  ii.  268 

P,  what  Roman  name  it  indicates,  ii. 

227 
paragoge,  a  figure  of  speech,  i.  327 

parenthesis,  a  figure  of  speech,  ii.  191 
part,  MOUDS  expressing  a,  in  the  accusa- 
tive, ii.  182;  of  what  case,  ii.  69. 
182 

participle,  in  what  itdiff'ersfrom  the  ver- 
bal'noun,  ii,  21  ;  the  time  it  indi- 
cates, ii.  134;  whether  it  takes 
the  tenses  of  the  verb  sum  to  which 
it  is  joined,  ii.  137;  in  what  it 
differs  from  the  adjective,  ii.  154 

participle,  what  it  becomes  by  composi- 
tion and  by  comparison,  ii.  134 

participle,  signification  of  the,  in  verbs 
common  and  deponents,  ii.  133; 
of  impersonal  verbs,  ii.  141 

participles,  in  us,  whose  verbs  are  rare 
or  unusual,  ii.  141.     See  dus,  rus 

partaking,  verbs  of;  their  government, 
ii.  22 

particles,  their  quantity  in  composition, 
ii.  305 

particles,  understood,  ii.  175 

particles,  that  require  a  genitive,  ii.  18  ; 
which  govern  different  cases,  ii.  73 

partitive,  iwun;  its  government,  ii.  55. 
59 

passions,  between  two  opposite  terms,  u. 
160,  161 

passive,  verbs.     See  Verbs 

passive,  expression;  affected  in  Latin, 
u.  123 

P.  C,  what  they  signify,  ii   290 

pentameter,  verse;  particulars  of,  ii. 
388 

peon,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
kind  of  feet,  ii.  569 

per,  increases  the  comparison,  ii-  58. 
158 

perfect 
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perfect,  in  rim;  is  taken  for  the  future, 
ii.  107 

Tltpi,  of  the  Greeks  imitated  by  the 
Latins,  ii.  193 

period,  or  full  point,  particulars  of,  ii. 
293 

period,  Julian,  concerning  the,  ii.  245 

période,  in  French,  of  two  genders,  i.  2 

person,  the  name  of  the,  governed  in 
the  accusative  by  the  verb,  ii.  31 

persons,  of  their  difterence  in  dignity, 
ii.  9.  to  12 

ph,  its  pronunciation,  ii.  281 

phuleucian,  verse  ;  particulars  of,  ii. 
397 

pherecratius,  verse;  particulars  of,  ii. 
390 

pi,  preterite  ;  how  to  find  its  present, 
i.  323 

pieces,  of  poetry  j   their  gender,  i.  7 

pio,  termination  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion ;  its  preterite  and  supine,  i. 
209 

plenty,  nouns  denoting;  their  govern- 
ment, ii.  62 

pleonasm,  of  the  figure  of  speech  so 
called,  ii.  184 

plex,  ending  of  adjectives  that  are  not 
compared,  ii.  88 

pluperfect,  of  the  subjunctive,  partakes 
of  the  future,  ii.  108 

plural,  of  nouns  which  want  the,  i.  149 

plural,  nouns,  their  gender,  i.  23 

plurals,  of  the  third  declension,  i.  104  ; 
of  neuters,  i.  1 05 

plurals,  quantity  of  their  increase,  ii. 
327 

po,  termination  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion ;  its  preterites  and  supine,  i. 
263 

point,  of  interrogation  and  admiration, 
ii.  294 

positive,  with  the  government  of  the 
comparative,  ii.  55.  148,  149 

possessive,  adjectives  ;  are  not  com- 
pared, ii.  88 

possessive,  prjnouns  ;  their  construction, 
ii.  97  ;  of  the  ambiguity  of  their 
genitive  with  a  substantive,  ii.  97. 
126  ;  do  not  receive  adjectives, 
ibid.  ;  have  the  force  of  the  geni- 
tive, ii.  52  ;  joined  to  a  substan- 
tive, may  govern  the  genitive,  ii. 
17 

Poverty,   nouns   expressing  ;    their  go- 
vernment, ii.  62.  182 
\P.  P.,  what  they  signify,  ii.  290 
^praise,  noxms  of;   in  what  case  they  are 
put,  ii.  19 

prepositions,     French  ;     indicate    those 


which  are  understood  in  Latin,   ii. 
19 

prepositions,  their  quantity  in  composi- 
tion, ii.  305  ;  joined  in  composi- 
tion, ii.  152  ;  to  two  verbs,  ibid.  ; 
derived  from  nouns,  ibid. 

prepositions,  which  govern  the  infinitive, 
ii.  114;  have  always  a  case,  ii. 
152  ;  resolve  almost  all  govern- 
ments, ii.  42.  48  ;  hf  tlie  accusa- 
tive, ii.  31.  35.  40.  44.  173.  193; 
of  the  ablative,  ii.  33,  39,  40  ;  of 
the  genitive,  ii.  173  ;  preserve  their 
government  when  compounded 
with  verbs,  ii.  43  ;  understood  in 
discourse,  ii.  19,  20.  174.  181, 
182  ;  the  cause  of  singular  govern- 
ments, ii.  193,  194 

present,  used  for  the  past,  ii.  1 36 

present,  of  the  subjunctive,  partaketh  of 
the  future,  Ii.  107 

preterite,  its  conjugation,  i.  171  ;  from 
what  it  is  formed,  ibid.  ;  when 
wanting,  the  supine  is  also  wanted, 
Î.  177  ;  how  to  find  its  present, 
Î.  3 1 4  ;  of  verbs  in  the  preterite 
with  the  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent, i.  323  ;  which  retains  the 
vowel  of  the  present,  i.  315.  ii. 
120;  its  analogy,  i.  309.  314; 
often  admits  of  a  syncope,  i.  315  j 
its  irregidarities,  ibid. 

preterites,  which  proceed  from  different 
verbs,  i.  3)0 

preterites,  formed  by  the  participle,  ii. 
143 

preterites,  which  redouble  the  first  sylla- 
ble, i.  173;   their  quantity,  ii.  309 

preterites,  their  quantity,  ii.  309  ;  those 
of  two  syllables,  ibid. 

preterites,  of  verbs  passive  ;  how  form- 
ed, i.  177 

price,  nouns  of;  their  government,  ii. 
65.  182 

privation,  nouns  of;  their  government, 
ii.  62,  182 

pro,  its  quantity  in  composition,  ii.   306 

pruceleusmalic,  feet  of  verse;  particulars 
of,  ii.  368 

pronouns,  remarks  upon,  ii.  90,  91  ; 
difference  in  their  signification, 
ibid.  ;  their  cases  and  declensions, 
ii.  92;  their  construction,  ii.  96, 
97  ;  may  govern  the  genitive,  ii. 
16.     See  Possessive  and  Relative 

pronoun.',  reciprocal  ;  to  what  they 
refer,  ii.  75  ;  in  what  case  the  re- 
latives have  the  same  effect,  ibit/. 

pronouns,  improperly  taken  for  pleo- 
nasms, ii,  185 

Hh2  pronun- 
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pronunciation,  oi  the  Latin,  i.   116.  ii. 

333.  361 
proper,  names;  their  gender,  i.  3.  10 
property,  nouns  implying;  in  what  case 

to  be  put,  ii.  19 
prolhesis,  what  it  is,  i.  327 
provinces,  names  of;    their  gender,   i. 

14  ;  howroverned  m  the  questions 

of  place,  ii.  46.  181 
ps,  termination  of  the  third  declension  ; 

its  genitive,  i.  86 
punctuation,  treatise  of,  ii.  291,  &c. 
pyrrhic,  feet  of  verse;    particulars  of, 

ii.  366 


Q. 


2,  its  affinity  with  C,  ii.  270.  284  ;  its 
use,  ii.  271  ;  whether  it  should 
pass  for  a  double  letter,  ii.  272 

2,  what  Roman  name  it  signifies,  ii. 
227 

quantity,  ho«  it  was  marked  by  the 
ancients,  ii.  249  ;  how  it  is  now 
marked,  ii.  295 

quarrelling,  verbs  of;  their  government, 
iu  203 

questions,  of  place,  ii.  25  ;  their  go- 
vernment, ii.  182;  government  of 
those  concerning  time,  measure, 
and  distance,  ii.  53 

qui,  preterite  ;  bow  to  find  the  present, 
i.  323 

quo,  termination  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion ;  its  preterite  and  supine,  i. 
263 


R. 


R,  changed  ii>to  L,  D,  S,  ii.  266  ;  into 
S,  ii.  176;  into  D,  ii.  284;  omit- 
ted in  words,  ii.  284 

r,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  renders  the 
preceding  vowel  doubtful,  ii,  301 

r,  final  ;  its  declension,  i.  74;  its  quan- 
tity, ii.  338 

re,  its  quantity  in  composition,  ii.  305 

reason,  the,  of  a  thing;  in  what  case  it 
is  put,  ii.  70 

receiving,  verbs  of;  their  government, 
ii.  o7 

relative,  its  nature,  ii.  92;  how  it  agrees 
writh  the  substantive,  ii.  4;  with 
the  antecedent  understood,  ii.  172. 
186;  joins  the  preposition  to  which 
it  belongs,  ii.  148;  put  for  a  reci- 
procal pronoun,  ii.  75 

relatives,  of  quantity  or  qiiality  ;  their 
agreement  with  the  substantive, 
ii.  7 


remembering,  verbs  of;  their  govern-- 
ment,  ii.  33 

repelling,  verbs  of  ;  their  government, 
ii.  22 

resisting,  verbs  of;  their  government, 
ii.  26.  203 

rh,  its  pronunciation,  ii.  281 

Rhone,  why  of  the  masculine  gender, 
i.  8 

ri,  preterite  ;  how  to  find  the  present,  i. 
323 

rim,  perfect  in  ;  taken  for  the  future, 
ii.  107 

rimus,  termination  of  the  future;  its 
quantity,  ii.  316 

rio,  of  the  third  conjugation;  its  prete- 
rite and  supine,  ii.  211 

ris,  termination  of  the  subjunctive  ;  its 
quantity,  ii.  343 

ritis,  termination  of  the  future  j  its 
quantity,  ii.  316 

rivers,  of  what  gender,  i.  12,  13 

TO,  of  the  third  conjugation  j  its  prete- 
rite and  supine,  i.  265 

Romans,  particular  observations  on  their 
names,  &c.,  ii.  226,  &c.  ;  on  their 
pronunciation  of  the  Latin,  i.  116. 
ii.  353.  361  ;  of  their  arithmetical 
characters  and  mode  of  reckoning, 
ii.  233 

rs,  termination  of  the  third  declension  ; 
its  genitive,  i.  87 

ÏUS,  participles  in  ;  the  tense  they  ex- 
press, ii.  112.  137;  their  agree- 
ment with  the  substantive,  ii.  112 


S. 


Sr  its  pronunciation,  ii.  276;  its  affinity 
with  T,  ii.  270;  with  R,  ii.  271. 
284;  withD,  ibid.;  added, fiirf.  ; 
suppressed  in  some  words,  ibid,  f 
formerly  an  elision,  ii.  345.  375  j 
taken  for  /,  ii.  95 

^,  final;  its  quantity,  ii.  338;  its  gen- 
der with  another  consonant,  i.  49  j 
quantity  of  its  increase,  ii.  324 

Sapphic,  verse  ;  particulars  of,  ii.  393 

àS.  C,  what  they  signified  with  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  290 

scazon,  verse  ;  particulars  of,  ii.  393 

SCO,  of  the  third  conjugationj  its  pre- 
terite and  supine,  i.  223 

se,  its  quantity  in  composition,  ii.  305 

Seine,  its  gender,  i.  8 

semicolon,  its  use,  iL  294 

SER,  what  name  it  signified  with  the 
Romans,  ii.  228 

sesterces,  of  the  Romans;  particulars 
of,  U.  235 

SEX 


§ 
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SEX,  what  name  it  signified,  ii.  228 
thame,  nouns  expressing  ;  their  case,  ii. 

19 
iAi/)*,  names  of;  their  gender,  i.  15 
si,  preterite,  how  to  find  its  present,  i. 

321  to  324 
siffler,  root  of  this  French  word,  ii.  270 
singular,  nouns  which  want  the,  i.  155 
slaves,  observations  on  the  names  given 

them  by  the  Romans,  ii.  229 
so,  termination  of  the  third  conjugation; 

its  preterite  and  supine,  i.  272 
S.  P.,  what  name  it  signified  with  the 

Romans,  ii.  227 
space,  of  time  ;  its  government,  ii.  53 
spondaic  verse,  particulars  of,  ii.  383 
spondee,  feet  of  verse;    particulars  of, 

ii.  366.  368 
S.  P.  3.  R.,  what  they  signified  with 

the  Romans,  ii.  290 
îri,  preterite,  how  to  find  its  present, 

i.  321,  322,323 
st,  added  to  some  words,  ii.  284 
state,  nouns  of;  why  in  the  ablative,  iî. 

182 
sler,   what  this   termination  indicates, 

i.  21 
stones,  precious  ;  their  gender,  i.  8 
slop,  a  full  ;  observations  upon,  ii.  293  ^ 
strophes,  stanzas  so  called  ;  particulars 

of,  ii.  401 
sub,  its  quantity  in  composition,  ii.  306 
subject,  nouns  which  indicate  the;  why 

in  the  ablative,  ii.  1 82 
iubjunctive,  what  it  expresseth,  ii.  107  ; 
supplied  by  the  indicative,  ii.  108 
substantive,  supplied  by  the  infinitive, 

ii,  113 
substantives,  their  gender,  i.  3  ;  some- 
times  vary  their   geuder  and  be- 
come adjectives,  ii.  87.     See  Verbs, 
Words,  Nouns,  Antecedent, 
substantives,  two,  of  the  same  significa- 
tion in   the  same  case,  ii.  15  ;  of 
diflerent  significations,    the  second 
in  the  genitive,  ibid.  ;  how  the  ad- 
jective agrees  with  them,  ibid, 
suber,    its  quantity  in  composition,   ii. 

306 
superlative,  its  government,  ii.  55.  59, 
60  ;  if  used  in  comparisons,  ii.  61 . 
88  ;  sometimes  less  than  the  com- 
parative, ii.  61  ^ 
supines,  particulars  of,  ii.  129;  their 
declension,  ibid.  ;  how  governed, 
ii.  131,  152,  133;  admit  of  an 
adjective,  ibid.  ;  whether  active  or 
passive,  ibid.  ;  whether  they  de- 
note any  tense,  ibid.  ;  how  form- 
ed, i.  171.  274;  do  not  form  the 


verb,  ibid.  ;  used  for  the  infinitive, 
ii.  35;  for  the  gerund,  ii.  127; 
its  government,  ii.  18  ;  their  quan- 
tity, ii.  310 
supines  proceeding  from  various  verb?, 
i.  310;  how  to  find  their  present, 
i.  325 
supines,  verbs  which  have  none,  i.  177. 

191 
syllable,  the  last  of  verse  ;  its  quantity, 

ii.  345 
syllables,  rules  for  putting  them  toge- 
ther, ii.   290  ;    their    quantity,  ii. 
295.    300  ;    divided    into  two,  ii- 
380  ;  composed  of  two,  ii.  380 
syllables,  the  quantity  of  which  are  dis- 
puted, ii.  347 
syllepsis,  figure  of  speech;  how   used, 
ii.  1 1 .   1 85  ;  simple,  ii.   1 85  ;  re- 
lative, ii.    186;    with  a  zeugma, 
ii.  188;   with  an  ellipsis,  ii.   189; 
with  an  hyperbaton,  ii.  190 
synalœphu,  particulars  of,  ii.  375.  377 
syncope,  what  it  is,  i,  327  ;  of  the  verbs, 

i.  177;  of  the  nouns,  i.  115,  H6 
synecdoche,  what  it  is,  ii,  45 
synecphonesis,  what  it  is,  ii.  378 
synœresis,  what  it  is,  ii.  265.  296.  378 
syntax,  general  distribution  of,   ii.    1; 

rules  of,  ii.  3,  &c, 
syntax,  figurative  ;  concerning,  ii.  1 67 
synthesis,  figure  of  speech  ;  particulars 

of,  ii.  167 
systole,  what  it  is,  ii.  380 


T,  its  affinity  with  D,   ii.  275.  284; 

sounded  like  S,  ii.  276 
t  final,  its  gender,  i.   29  ;  its  quantity, 

ii.  345 
T,  what  Roman  name  it  indicates,  ii. 

227 
taking  care,   verbs  of;    their   govern- 
ment, ii.  22 
teaching,   verbs  of  ;    their  government, 

ii.  45 
tenses,  remarks  on  the,  ii.  106 
1er,  ending  of  the  third  declension  ;  its 

genitive,  i.  76 
Terenliawis-Maurus,  at  what  period  he 

flourished,  ii.  271 
termination,  different  in  the  nominative, 

i.  136 
tetrameter  verse,  particulars  of,  Ii.  393  ; 

imperfect,  ii.  595 
th,  how  pronounced,  ii.  281 
that,  the  particle  ;  liow  rendered  after 

verbs,  ii.  8 

ihertaque. 
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theriaque,  of  two  genders,  i.  2 

things,    inanimate  ;     in    what     gender 

their  adjective  to  be  put,    ii.   10, 

II 
TI,  what  Rumao  name  is  indicated  by 

these  letters,  ii.  227 
ii,  pretente  J   how  to  find   its  present, 

i.  324 
time,  its  division  according  to  the  an- 
cients, ii.  239,  &c. 
time,   adjectives  of,   that  are  not  com- 
pared, ii.  88 
time,  questions  of;    their  government, 

ii.  53.  181,  182 
tio,  ending  of  the  third  conjugation  ;  its 

preterite  and  supine,  i.  211 
tmesis,  what  it  is,  ii.  190 
toga  v'nilis,  at  what  age  taken  by  the 

Romans,  ii.  226 
tor,  nouns  in  ;  form  their  feminine  in 

trix,  ii.  81 
ir^w,  gender  of  their  names,  i.  18,  19, 

ii.  180 
iribrac,  feet  of  verse  ;  particulars  of,  ii. 

366 
trimeter  \erse,  particulars  of,  ii.  393  j 

imperfect,  ii.  395 
irifhlhongs,   whether  there  are  any,  ii. 

263 
trix,  the  feminine  of  nouns  in  tcrr,  ii. 

81 
trochaic  verse,  particulars  of,  ii.  394 
trochee,  feet  of  verse  ;  particulars  of, 

ii.  366.  368 
irompeile,   in  French,   of  two  genders, 

i.  9 
trope,  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  ii.  191 
trouble — puriishment,  nouns  implying  ; 

in  what  case  to  be  put,  ii,  69.  181 
ium,  termination  of  trees  j  what  it  de- 
notes, i.  21 


U. 


U,  its  pronunciation,  ii.  255.  364; 
doubled,  ii.  284  j  put  for  e,i,  o, 
y,  ii.  284  ;  its  quantity,  ii.  355  ; 
in  composition,  ii.  308  ;  in  in- 
crease, ii.  3n.  327;  accompanies 
the  Q,  ii.  273 

uIhs,  dative  plural  of  the  fourth  de- 
clension, i.  123 

vdis,  increase,  its  quantity,  ii.  324 

ui,  preterite  ;  how  to  find  its  present, 
i.  318.  324 

vm,  ending  of  the  second  declension,  i. 
65;  ofnamrsof  trees  what  it  im- 
plies, i.  20,  21 

nm,  genitive  plural,  i.  106,  &c. 

union  and  connexion  of  words  (verbs 
* 


which  denote  the)  their  goverT>- 
ment,  ii.  13 

uo,  the  termination  of  the  third  conju- 
gation ;  its  preterite  and  supine, 
i.  213 

ur  final,  its  gender,  i.  31  ;  its  declen- 
sion, i.  65.  77  ;  quantity  of  the 
increase  of  nouns  in,  ii.  321.  324 

us  final,  its  gender,  i.  43.  48  j  its  de- 
clension, i.  65.  83;  its  quantity, 
ii.  344;  quantity  of  its  increase,  ii. 
323,  324 

US,  adjectives  in  ;  without  comparative, 
ii.  89 

vs,  participle,  what  time  it  indicates, 
ii.  135 

us,  deponents,  whose  participle  in,  is 
taken  passively,  ii.  138 

us,  nouns  in  ;  whose  verbs  are  rare,  ii. 
141 

ut,  dififerent  uses  of  this  particle,  ii. 
160 

utis,  increase  ;  its  quantity,  ii.  324 

îitum,  supine  ;  its  quantity,  ii.  312 

V. 

F,  its  pronunciation,  ii.  268  ;  its  affi- 
nity with  B,  ii.  269.  284;  whether 
a  consonant  with  the  ancients,  ii, 
262  ;  whether  one  now,  ii.  303 

valuing,  verbs  of,  their  government,  ii. 
65 

veo,  its  preterite  and  supine,  i.  197 

verbal  nouns,  their  government,  ii.  18. 
21.  132;  how  difi^er  from  the  par- 
ticiple, ii.  21 

verbs,  of  their  nature  and  signification, 
ii.  98;  of  the  case  they  require 
before  them,  ii.  7;  with  which 
they  agree  when  with  two  substan- 
tives, ii.  15;  which  govern  the 
genitive,  ii.  21.  172;  the  dative, 
ii.  25,  26  ;  two  datives,  ii.  29  ; 
the  accusative,  ii.  29.  33,  43.  70  ; 
the  ablative,  ii.  61.  70  ;  of  difierent 
governments,  ii.  43,  44;  a  list  of, 
ii.  200,  &c.  ;  which  make  their 
preterite  by  the  participle,  ii,  141; 
when  two  come  together,  the  se- 
cond put  in  the  infinitive,  ii.  34; 
of  the  same  termination,  but  which 
vary  in  the  conjugation,  or  signifi- 
cation, ii.  168  ;  understood,  ii. 
163.170.  173.  181 

verbs  absolute  and  active,  or  intransi- 
tive and  transitive  ;  a  list  of,  ii.  99 

verbs  active,  their  government,  ii.  29, 
30  ;  which  are  taken  in  an  abso- 
lute sense,  iii  100 

verbs 
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vetis  adieclire,  what  they  are,  ii.  98 
verbs  compound,  i.  312  j  their  conjuga- 
tion, i.  173  j  their  government,  ii. 
43 
I  eriî  defecti'vs,  particulars  of,  ii.  118, 

&c. 
verbs  denominative,  particulars  of,  i. 

511 
verbs    deponent,  their   conjugation,  i. 
293;     their  participle,    ii.    138; 
taken  passively,  a  list  of,   ii.  102; 
ending  in  o,  or  in  or,  a  list  of,   ii. 
105 
verbs  derivative,  i.  310 
verbs  diminutive,  i.  312 
verbs  frequentative,  i.  31 1 
t'erAi  impersonal,  their  na';ure,  ii.  122; 
whether  wanting  the  persons  and 
moods  we  imagine,   ii.    123,  124  ; 
of  their  participle,  ii.  141  ;    their 
conjugation,  i.  307  ;  their  govern- 
ment, ii.  26.  31.43;  their  nomi- 
native, ii.  33 
yerJi  inceptive,  i.  311;  their  conjuga- 
tion, i.  226 
verbs  intransitive,  ii.  99 
verbs  transitive,  ii.  99 
■jfri*  desiderative,  i.  312;  their  conju- 
gation, i.  291 
verbs  of  motion,  followed  by  the  supine 
rather  than  the  infinitive,  ii.   35  ; 
government  of  those  compounded 
with  in,   ii,  31  ;    why  followed   by 
the  infinitive,  ii.  114 
verbs,  expressive  of  a  natural  eflfect,  as 

rain,  thunder,  &c,,  ii.  169 
«erif  neuter,  what  they  are,  i.  191;  if 
without  the  supine,  i.  192;  two 
sorts  of,  ii.  99  ;  their  government, 
ii.  13.  28.  30.  95.  196;  which 
seem  to  have  a  passive  significa- 
tion, i.  305 
verbs  neutro-passive,  their  conjugation, 

i.  304  ;  their  government,  ii.  68 
verbs  passive,  govern  nothing  of  them- 
selves, ii.  67  ;  taken  actively,  a 
list  of,  ii.  101  ;  their  imperative, 
ii.  109;  their  government,  ii.  66; 
followed  by  a  dative,  ii.  28.  68 
verbs  substantive,  what,  ii.  98  ;  under- 
stood, ii.  35  ;  origin  and  irregu- 
larity, ii.  115;  take  the  tense  of 
the  participles  to  which  they  are 
joined,  ii.  138 
verses,  Latin  ;  quantity  of  their  last 
syllable,  ii.  346  ;  particulars  of, 
ii.  371  ;  manner  of  scanning  them 
and  of  the  figures  used  therein,  ii. 
374;  of  the  chief  species  of,  ii. 
382;  of  compositions  in,  ii,  400  ; 


of  one  sort  of  metre,  ii.  401  ;  of 
different  metres  and  their  division, 
ii.4()l 

verses,  Lyric,  and  those  relative  to 
them  ;  particulars  of,  ii.  396 

VI,  preterites,  how  to  find  their  pre- 
sents, i.  316.  324;  their  quantity, 
ii.  310 

Virgil,  name  of  the  village  he  was  born 
in,  ii.  69 

vo,  of  the  third  conjugation  ;  its  pre- 
terite and  supine,  i.  280 

vocative,  remarks  on  the,  ii.  83  ;  that  of 
the  second  declension,  i.  68  ;  never 
governed  by  any  thing,  ii.  2 

vowels,  long  and  short,  ii.  248;  their 
elision  in  verse,  ii.  375  ;  some- 
times omitted,  ii.  377.  See  Syna- 
Idpha. 

vou:els,  of  their  union,  ii.  378  ;  how  to 
distinguish  them  from  diphthongs, 
ii.  291  ;  their  quantity  when  be- 
fore other  vowels,  ii,  297 


W. 


fVaiCing,  or  expecting,  verbs  of  ;  govern- 
ment of,  ii.  67 
weeks,  of  the  ancients,  ii.  240 
winds,  of  what  gender,  i.  1 2 
women,  their  names  with  the  Romans. 

ii.    229  ;     signified     by    inverted. 

letters,    ii.    289  ;     their     gender, 

i.  3 
word,  cut  in  two,  ii,  190.     See  Tmesis, 
word,  understood,  as  expressed  before, 

ii.    183;     or   otherwise,  ibid,;    m 

the    enumeration   of    parts,    ibid. 

See   Adjective,  Noun,  Substantive, 

Verbs, 
words,  which  change  in  their  gender  and 

number,  ii.  185.     See  Syllepsis, 
words,  Greek,  their  quantity,  ii.  299, 

300 


X. 


X,  its  value,  i.  316.  320.  ii,  277  j 
lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  ii. 
301 

a?  final,  its  gender,  i.  51  ;  its  declen- 
sion, ii.  89;  quantity  of  its  in- 
crease, ii.  325 

xi,  preterite  ;  how  to  find  its  present,  . 
319,  320.  322 

xo,  of  the  third  conjugation;  its  prête» 
rite  and  supine,  i.  S8I 

Y. 
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"•    342;    its    declension,  i,   121, 
Y.  122 

y,  its  pronunciation,  ii.  256,  257,  238  Z. 

j^  final,  its  gender,  i.  22  j  its  quantity, 

ii.  333;  335  Z,  its  value,  ii.  278;  its  affinity  with 
3/(wr,  the  Roman,  u.   242;    actual,  ii.  G,iàid.i    lengthens  the  preceding 

243;  sabbatic,  ii.  245  vowel,  ii.  301 

yr,  nouns  in  ;  quantity  of  their  increase,  zeugma,  what  it  is,  ii.  1 1  ;  particulars 

».  321  of,  ii.  168.  183;  joined  to  the  syl- 

j'«  final,  its  gender,  1.  39  ;  its  quantity,  lepsis,  ii.  188 


THE  END. 
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